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TO 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  FOLKESTONE. 


MY  LORD ^The  style  and  genius  of  Dedications,  in 

general,  have  neither  done  honour  to  the  Patron  nor  to  the 
Author.  Sensible  of  this,  we  intended  to  have  published  a 
work,  which  has  been  the  labour  of  years  without  the  usual 
mode  of  soliciting  protection.  An  accident  has  broughu 
us  into  the  number  of  Dedicators.  Had  not  you  accom- 
panied your  noble  father  to  our  humble  retreat,  we  should 
still  have  been  unacquainted  with  your  growing  virtues, 
your  extraordinary  erudition,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  and  learning;  and  Plutarch  would  have 
remained  as  he  did  in  his  retirement  at  Chseronea,  where 
he  sought  no  patronage  but  in  the  bosom  of  philosophy. 

Accept,  my  Lord,  this  honest  token  of  respect  from 
men,  who,  equally  independent  and  unambitious,  wish 
only  for  the  countenance  of  genius  and  friendship.     Praise^ 
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my  Lord^  is  the  usual  language  of  Dedication :  But  will 
our  praise  be  of  value  to  you  ?  Will  any  praise  be  of  value 
to  you,  but  that  of  your  own  heart  ?  Follow  the  example  of 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  your  illustrious  father.  Like  him, 
maintain  that  temperate  spirit  of  policy  which  consults  the 
dignity  of  Government,  while  it  supports  the  Liberty  of 
the  Subject.  But  we  put  into  your  hands  the  best  of  Po- 
litical Preceptors,  a  Preceptor  who  trained  to  virtue  the 
greatest  monarch  upon  earth ;  and,  by  giving  happiness 
to  the  world,  enjoyed  a  pleasure  something  like  that  of  the 
benevolent  Being  who  created  it.     We  are 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 

"Most  obedient,  and 

Very  humble  Servants, 

J.  &  W.  LANGHORNE. 
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IF  the  merit  of  a  work  may  be  estimated  from  the  universality  of  Its 
reception,  Plutarcli's  Lives  have  a  claim  to  the  lirst  honours  of  lite- 
rature. No  book  has  been  more  generally  sought  after,  or  read  with 
greater  avidity.  It  was  one  of  the  first  that  were  brought  out  of  the 
retreats  of  the  learned,  and  translated  into  the  modern  languages, 
Amiot,  Abbe  of  Bellozane,  published  a  French  translation  of  it  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second ;  and  from  that  work  it  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  are  not  willing  to  allow  Shakespeare  much 
learning,  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  last-mentioned  translation; 
but  they  seem  to  forget,  that,  in  order  to  support  their  arguments,  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  prove  that  Plato,  too,  was  translated  into 
English  at  the  same  time ;  for  the  celebrated  soliloquy,  "  To  be, 
or  not  to  be,"  is  taken,  almost  verbatim,  from  that  philosopher  j  yet 
we  have  never  found  that  Plato  was  translated  in  those  days. 

Amiot  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  considerable  learning.  He 
sought  diligently  in  the  libraries  of  Rome  and  Venice  for  those  Lives 
of  Plutarch  which  are  lost ;  and  though  his  search  was  unsuccess- 
ful, it  had  this  good  effect,  that,  by  meeting  with  a  variety  of  manu- 
scripts, and  comparing  them  with  the  printed  copies,  he  was  enabled 
in  many  places  to  rectify  the  text.  This  was  a  very  essential  cir- 
cumstance ;  for  few  ancient  writers  had  suffered  more  than  Plu- 
tarch from  the  carelessness  of  printers  and  transcribers ;  and,  with 
all  his  merit,  it  was  his  fate,  for  a  long  time,  to  find  no  able  restorer. 
The  Schoolmen  despised  his  Greek,  because  it  had  not  the  purity  of 
^enophon_,  nor  the  Attic  terseness  of  Aristophanes  3  and,  on  that 
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account,  very  unreasonably  bestowed  their  labours  on  tliose  that 
wanted  them  less.  Aniiot*s  translation  was  published  in  the  year 
1S58;  but  no  reputable  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Plutarch  ap- 
peared till  that  of  Paris  in  1624.  The  above-mentioned  translation, 
however,  though  drawn  from  an  imperfect  text,  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  was  still  read,  till  Dacier,  under  better  auspices,  and  in 
better  times,  attempted  a  new  one;  v/hich  he  executed  with  great 
elegance,  and  tolerable  accuracy.  The  text  he  followed  was  not  sa 
correct  as  might  have  been  wished  ;  for  the  London  edition  of  Plu- 
tarch was  not  then  published.  However,  the  French  language  be 
ing  at  that  time  in  great  perfection,  and  the  fashionable  language  of 
almost  every  court  in  Europe,  Dacier's  translation  came  not  only  in- 
to the  libraries,  but  into  the  hands  of  men.  Plutarch  was  univer- 
sally read,  and  no  book  in  those  times  had  a  more  extensive  sale,  or 
went  through  a  greater  number  of  impressions.  The  translator  had,,  in- 
deed, acquitted  himself  in  one  respect  with  great  happiness.  His  book 
was  not  found  to  ]ye  French  Greek.  He  had  carefully  followed  that 
rule,  which  no  translator  ought  ever  to  lose  sight  of,  the  great  rule  of 
bumouring  the  genius,  and  maintaining  the  structure  of  his  own  lan- 
guage. For  this  purpose,  he  frequently  broke  the  long  and  embar- 
rassed periods  of  the  Greek ;  and,  by  dividing  and  shortening  them  in 
his  translation,  he  gave  them  greater  perspicuity,  and  a  more  easy 
movement.  Yet  still  he  Mas-  faithful  to  his  original ;  and  where  he 
did  not  mistake  him,  which  indeed  he  seldom  did,  conveyed  his. 
ideas  with  clearness,  though  not  without  verbosity.  His  translation 
had  another  distinguished  advantage.  He  enriched  it  with  a  variety 
of  explanatory  notes.  There  are  so  many  readers  wlio  have  no  com- 
petent acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  antiquity,  the  laws  of  the 
ancient  states,  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  the  remoter  and 
minuter  parts  of  theirhistory  and  genealogy,  that  to  have  an  account 
of  these  matters  ever  before  the  eye,  and  to  travel  with  a  guide  who 
is  ready  to  describe  to  us  every  object  we  are  unacquainted  with,  is 
a  privilege  equally  convenient  and  agreeable.  But  here  the  annota- 
tor  ought  to  have  stopped.  Satisfied  with  removing  the  difficulties 
usually  arising  in  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  he  should  not 
have  swelled  his  pages  with  idle  declamations  on  trite  morals  and  ob* 
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vious  sentiments.  Amiot's  margins,  indeed, areevery  where  crowded 
with  such.  In  those  times  they  followed  the  method  of  the  old  divines, 
which  was  to  make  practical  improvements  of  every  matter  ;  but  it  Is 
somewhat  strange  that  Dacier,  wlio  wrote  in  a  more  enlightened  age, 
should  fall  into  that  beaten  track  of  insipid  moralizing,  and  be  at 
pains  to  say  what  every  one  must  know.  Perhajw,  as  the  commen- 
tator of  Plutarch,  he  considered  himself  as  a  kind  of  travelling  com- 
panion to  tlie  reader ;  and  agreeably  to  the  manners  of  his  country, 
he  meant  to  show  his  politeness  by  never  holding  his  peace.  The 
apology  he  makes  for  deducing  and  detailing  these  flat  precepts  is 
with  the  view  of  instructing  younger  minds.  He  had  not  philosophy 
enough  to  consider,  that  to  anticipate  the  conclusions  of  such  minds, 
in  their  pursuit  of  history  and  characters,  is  to  prevent  their  proper 
effect.  When  examples  are  placed  before  them,  they  will  not  fail  to 
make  right  inferences  ;  but  if  those  are  made  for  them,  tiie  didactic 
air  of  information  destroys  their  iniiuence. 

After  the  old  English  translation  of  Plutarch,  which  was  pro- 
fessedly taken  from  Amiot's  French,  no  other  appeared  till  the  time 
of  Dryden.  That  great  man,  who  is  never  to  be  mentioned  witliout 
pity  and  admiration,  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  necessities  to  head  a 
company  of  translators,  and  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  glorious  name 
to  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  written,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  by 
almost  as  many  hands  as  there  were  lives.  That  this  motely  work  was 
full  of  errors,  inequalities,  and  inconsistencies,  is  not  in  the  least  to 
be  wondered-  at.  Of  such  a  variety  of  translators,  it  would  have  been 
very  singular  if  some  had  not  failed  in  learning,  and  some  in  lan« 
guage.  The  truth  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  deficient  in 
both.  Indeed,  their  task  was  not  easy.  To  translate  Plutarch,  un~ 
der  any  circumstances,  would  require  no  ordinary  skill  in  the  lan- 
guage and  antiquities  of  Greece  :  but  to  attempt  it  whilst  the  text 
Was  in  a  depraved  state ;  unsettled  and  unrectified  j  abounding  with 
errors,  misnomers,  and  transpositions  j  this  required  much  greater 
abilities  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  body  of  translators  in  general.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  execution  of  their  undertaking,  that  they 
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gave  themselves  no  great  concern  about  the  difficulties  that  attended 
it.  Some  few  blundered  at  the  Greek ;  some  drew  from  the 
Scholiast's  Latin ;  and  others,  more  humble,  trod  scrupulously  in 
the  paces  of  Amiot.  Thus  copying  the  idioms  of  different  lan- 
guages,  they  proceeded  like  the  workmen  at  Babel,  and  fell  mto  a 
confusion  of  tongues,  while  they  attempted  to  speak  the  same. 
But  the  diversities  of  style  were  not  the  greatest  fault  of  this  strange 
translation :  it  was  full  of  the  grossest  errors.  Ignorance  on  the 
one  hand,  and  hastiness  or  negligence  on  the  other,  had  filled  it 
with  absurdities  in  every  life,  and  inaccuracies  in  almost  every  page. 
The  language,  in  general,  was  insupportably  tame,  tedious,  and 
embarrassed.  The  periods  had  no  harmony;  the  phraseology  had 
no  elegance,  no  spirit,  no  precision.  Yet  this  is  the  last  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch's  Lives  that  has  appeared  in  the  English  language, 
and  the  only  one  that  is  now  read. 

It  must  1)e  owned,  tliat  when  Dacier's  translation  came  abroad, 
the  proprietor  of  Dryden's  copy  endeavoured  to  repair  it.  But  how 
was  this  done  ?  Not  by  the  application  of  learned  men,  who  might 
have  rectified  the  errors  by  consulting  the  priginal,  but  by  a  mean 
recourse  to  the  labours  of  Dacier.  Where  the  French  translator 
had  differed  from  the  English,  the  opinions  of  the  latter  were  reli- 
giously given  up ;  and  sometimes  a  period,  and  sometimes  a  page, 
were  translated  anew  from  Dacier;  while,  indue  compliment  to 
him,  the  idiom  of  his  language,  and  every  tout  d' expression  were 
piost  scrupulously  preserved.  Nay,  the  editors  of  that  edition,  which 
was  published  in  1727?  did  more  :  they  not  only  paid  Dacier  the 
compliment  of  mixing  his  French  with  their  English,  but,  while 
they  borrowed  his  notes,  they  adopted  even  the  most  frivolous  and 
superfluous  comments  that  escaped  his  pen. 

Thus  the  English  Plutarch's   Lives,  at  first   so  heterogeneous 
and  absurd,  received  but  little  benefit  from  this  whimsical  repara 
tion.     Dacier's  best  notes  were,  indeed,  of  some  value ;  but  the 
patch-work  alterations  the  editors  had  drawa  from  his  trauslatioa 
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made  their  book  appear  still  more  like  Otway's  Old  Woman,  whose 
gown  of  many  colours  spoke 

•  •  •  •  Variety  of  wretchednes3k 

This  translation  continued  in  the  same  fol'm  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  But,  in  the  year  1/58,  the  proprietor  engaged  a  gentleman 
of  abilities,  very  different  from  those  who  had  formerly  been  em- 
ployed,  to  give  it  a  second  purgation^  He  succeeded  as  Well  as  it 
was  possible  for  any  man  of  the  best  judgment  and  learning  to  suc- 
ceed in  an  attempt  of  that  nature :  that  is  to  say^  he  rectified  a 
multitude  of  errors,  and  in  many  places  endeavoured  to  mend  the 
miserable  language.  Two  of  the  Lives  he  translated  anew ',  and  this 
he  executed  in  such  a  manner,  that,  had  he  done  the  whole,  the 
present  translators  would  never  have  thought  of  the  undeitaking. 
But  two  Lives  out  of  fifty  made  a  very  small  part  of  this  great  work ; 
and  though  he  rectified  many  errors  in  the  old  translation,  yet, 
where  almost  every  thing  was  error,  it  is  no  wonder  if  many  escaped 
him.  This  was  indeed  the  case*  In  the  course  of  our  Notes  we 
had  remarked  a  great  number ;  but,  apprehensive  that  such  a  con- 
tinual attention  to  the  faults  of  a  former  translation  might  appear 
invidious,  we  expunged  the  greatest  part  of  the  remarks,  and  suf- 
fered such  only  to  remain  as  might  testify  the  propriety  of  our  pre- 
sent undertaking.  Besides,  though  the  ingenious  reviser  of  the 
edition  of  1758  might  repair  the  language  where  it  was  most  pal- 
pably deficient,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  alter  the  cast  and  com- 
plexion of  the  whole.  It  would  still  retain  its  inequalities,  its 
tameness,  and  heavy  march ;  its  mixture  of  idioms,  and  the  irksome 
train  of  far-connected  periods.  These  it  still  retains;  and,  after  all 
the  operations  it  has  gone  through,  remains 

Like  some  patcli'd  dog-liole  eked  with  ends  of  wall ! 

In  this  view  of  things,  the  necessity  of  a  new  translation  Is  ob- 
vious; and  the  hazard  does  not  appear  to  be  great.  With  such 
competitors  for  the  public  favour,  the  contest  has  neither  glory  nor 
danger  attending  it.    But  the  labour  and  attention  necessary,  as  well 
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to  secure  as  to  obtain  that  favour,  neither  are  nor  ought  to  be  less. 
And  with  whatever  success  the  present  translators  may  be  thought 
to  have  executed  their  undertaking,  they  will  always  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  a  diligent  desire  to  discharge  this  public  duty  faithfully. 

Where  the  text  of  Plutarch  appeared  to  them  erroneous,  they  have 
spared  no  pains,  and  neglected  no  means  in  theii*  power,  to  rectify  it. 

Sensible  that  the  great  art  of  a  translator  is  to  prevent  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  Author's  language  from  stealing  into  his  own,  they 
have  been  particularly  attentive  to  this  point,  and  have  generally  en- 
deavoured to  keep  their  English  unmixed  with  Greek.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  is  frequently  a  great  similarity 
in  the  structure  of  the  two  languages  ;  yet  that  resemblance,  in  some 
instances,  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  guard  a^aint  it  on  the  whole. 
This  care  is  of  the  greater  consequence,  because  Plutarch's  Lives  ge- 
nerally pass  through  the  hands  of  young  people,  who  ought  to  read 
their  own  language  in  its  native  purity,  unmixed  and  untainted  with 
the  idioms  of  difterent  tongues.  For  their  sakcs,  too,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  readers  of  a  different  class,  we  have  omitted  some 
passages  in  the  text,  and  have  only  signified  the  omission  by  as- 
terisms.  Some,  perhaps,  may  censure  us  for  taking  too  great  a  li- 
berty with  our  Author  in  this  circumstance :  however,  we  must 
beg  leave  in  that  instance  to  abide  by  our  own  opinion ;  and  sure 
we  are,  that  we  should  have  censured  no  translator  for  the  same. 
Could  every  thing  of  that  kind  have  been  omitted,  we  should  have 
been  still  less  dissatisfied;  but  sometimes  the  chain  of  narative  would 
not  admit  of  it,  and  the  disagreeable  parts  were  to  be  got  over  with 
as  much  decency  as  possible. 

In  the  descriptions  of  battles,  camps,  and  sieges,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  in  the  military  terms. 
We  have  endeavoured,  however,  to  be  as  accurate  in  this  respect  as 
possible,  and  to  acquaint  ouselvcs  with  this  kind  of  knowedge  as 
Well  as  our  situations  would  pern)it;  but  we  will  not  promise  the 
reader  that  we  have  always  succeeded.     Where  something  seemed  to 
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have  fallen  out  of  the  text,  or  where  the  ellipsis  was  too  violent  for  the 
forms  of  our  language,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain  the  tenor 
of  the  narrative,  or  the  chain  of  reason,  by  such  little  insertions  as 
appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  These  short  insertions  we 
at  first  put  between  hooks;  but  as  that  deformed  the  page,  without 
answering  any  material  purpose,  we  soon  rejected  it. 

Such  are  tlic  liberties  we  have  taken  with  Plutarch;  and  the 
learned,  we  flatter  ourselves,  will  not  think  tliem  too  great.  Yet 
tiicre  is  one  more,  which,  if  we  could  have  presumed  upon  it, 
would  have  made  his  book  infinitely  more  uniform  and  agreeable. 
We  often  wished  to  throw  out  of  tlie  text  into  the  notes  those  te- 
dious and  digressive  comments  that  spoil  the  beauty  and  order  of  his 
narrative,  mortify  the  expectation,  frequently,  when  it  is  most  es- 
sentially interested,  and  destroy  th€  natural  influence  of  his  story,  by 
turning  the  attention  into  a  difitrent  channel.  What,  for  instance, 
can  be  more  irksome  and  impertinent  than  a  long  dissertation  on  a 
point  of  natural  philosophy  starting  up  at  the  very  crisis  of  some 
important  action  ?  Every  reader  of  Plutarch  must  have  felt  the  pain 
of  these  unseasonable  digressions ;  but  we  could  not,  upon  our  own 
pleasure  or  authority,  remove  them. 

In  the  Notes  we  have  prosecuted  these  several  intentions.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  English  reader  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities;  where  Plutarch  had  omitted  any 
thing  remarkable  in  the  Lives,  to  supply  it  from  otlier  authors  ;  and 
to  make  his  book,  in  some  measure,  a  general  history  of  the  periods 
under  his  pen.  In  the  Notes,  too,  we  have  assigned  reasons  for  it, 
where  we  have  diftered  from  the  former  translators. 

T[iis  part  of  our  work  is  neither  wholly  borrowed,  nor  altoge- 
ther original.  Where  Dacior  or  other  annotators  offered  us  any 
thing  to  the  purpose,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  make  use  of  it ;  and, 
to  avoid  the  endless  trouble  of  citations,  we  make  this  acknow- 
ledgment once  for  all.  The  number  of  original  Notes  the  learned 
reader  will  find  to  be  very  considerable  :  but  there  are  not  so  many 
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of  any  kind  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work;  because  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  religious  ceremonies,  laws,  state-offices, 
ar»d  forms  of  government,  among  the  ancients,  being  explained 
in  the  first  Lives,  much  did  not  remain  for  the  business  of  in- 
formation in  the  latter. 

Four  of  Plutarch's  Parallels  are  supposed  to  be  lost:  Those  of 
Themistocles  and  Camillus;  Pyrrhus  and  Marius;  Phocion  and 
Cato;  Alexander  and  Caesar.  These  Dacier  supplies  by  others  of 
his  own  composition ;  but  so  diiferent  from  those  of  Plutarch,  that 
they  have  little  right  to  be  incorporated  with  his  works. 

The  necessary  Chronological  Tables,  together  with  Tables  of 
Money,  Weights,  and  Measures,  and  a  copious  Index,  have  been 
provided  for  this  translation ;  of  which  we  may  truly  say,  that  it 
wants  no  other  advantages  than  such  as  the  translators  ht^d  not 
power  to  give. 
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AS,  in  the  the  progress  of  life,  we  first  pass  through  scenes  of  In- 
nocence, peace,  and  fancy,  and  afterwards  encounter  the  vices  and 
disorders  of  society,  so  we  shall  here  amuse  ourselves  awhile  in  the 
peaceful  solitude  of  the  philosopher,  before  we  proceed  to  those 
more  animated,  but  less  pleasing  objects  he  describes. 

Nor  will  the  view  of  a  philosopher's  life  be  less  instructive  than  his 
labours.     If  the  latter  teach  us  how  great  vices,  accompanied  with 

great  abilities,  may  tend  to  the  ruin  of  a  state; If  they  inform  us 

how  Ambition  attended  with  magnanimity,  how  Avarice  directed  by 
political  sagacity,  how  Envy  and  Revenge  armed  with  personal  va- 
lour and  popular  support,  will  destroy  the  most  sacred  establish 
ments,  and  break  through  every  barrier  of  human  repose  and  safety ; 
the  former  will  convince  us  that  equanimity  is  more  desirable  than 
the  highest  privileges  of  mind,  and  that  the  most  distinguished  situa- 
tions in  life  are  less  to  be  envied  than  those  quiet  allotments  where 
Science  is  the  support  of  Virtue. 

Pindar  and  Epamlnondas  had,  long  before  Plutarch's  time,  re- 
deemed, in  some  measure,  the  credit  of  Bosotia,  and  rescued  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  from  the  proverbial  imputation  of  stupidity. 
When  Plutarch  appeared,  he  confirmed  the  reputation  it  had  reco- 
vered. He  showed  that  genius  is  not  the  growth  of  any  particular  soil, 
and  that  Its  cultivation  requires  no  peculiar  qualities  of  climate. 

Chseronea,  a  town  in  Boeotla,  between  Phocis  and  Attica,  had  the 
honour  to  give  him  birth.  This  place  was  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  the  tameness  -and  servility  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  Anthony's 
soldier's  made  beasts  of  burden,  and  obliged  to  carry  their  corn  upon 
their  shoulders  to  the  coast.  As  it  lay  between  two  seas,  and  was 
partly  shut  up  by  mountains,  the  air  of  course  was  hea  /y,  and  truly 
Boeotian.  But  situations  as  little  favoured  by  nature  as  Cheeronea 
have  given  birth  to  the  greatest  men ;  of  which  the  celebrated 
Locke  and  many  others  are  instances. 
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Plutarch  lilniself  acknowledges  the  stupidity  of  the  Boeotians  in 
general ;  but  he  imputes  it  rather  to  their  diet  than  to  their  air ;  for, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Animal  Food,  he  intimates,  that  a  gross  indul- 
gence, in  that  article,  which  was  usual  with  his  countrymen,  con- 
tributes greatly  to  obscure  the  intellectual  faculties. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  year  he  was  born.  Ruauld 
places  it  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  others  towards 
the  end  of  it.  The  following  circumstance  is  the  only  foundation 
they  have  for  their  conjectures. 

Plutarch  says,  that  he  studied  philosophy  under  Ammonius  at 
Delphi,  when  Nero  made  his  progress  into  Greece.  This,  we  know, 
was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  that  emperor's  reign,  in  the  consulship  of 
Paulinus  Suetonius  and  Pontius  Telesinus,  the  second  year  af  the 
Olympiad  211,  and  the  sixty-sixth  of  the  Christian  era.  Dacier  ob- 
serves, that  Plutarch  must  have  been  seventeen  or  eighteen  at  least 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  abstruse  studies  of  philosophy;  and  he, 
therefore,  fixes  his  birth  about  five  or  six  years  before  the  death  of 
Claudius.  This,  however,  is  bare  svTpposition,  and  that,  in  our  opi- 
nion, not  of  the  most  probable  kind.  The  youth  of  Greece  studied 
under  the  philosophers  very  early ;  for  their  works,  with  those  of  the 
poets  and  rhetoricians,  formed  their  chief  course  of  discipline. 

But  to  determine  whether  he  was  born  under  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
or  in  the  early  part  of  Nero's  reign,  (wliich  we  the  rather  believe,  as 
he  says  himself  that  he  was  very  young  when  Nero  entered  Greece), 
to  make  it  clearly  understood,  whether  he  studied  at  Delphi  at  ten  or 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  of  much  less  consequence  than  it  is  to 
know  by  what  means,  and  under  what  auspices,  he  acquired  that 
humane  and  rational  philosophy  which  is  distinguished  in.hisvrorks. 
Ammonius  was  his  preceptor;  but  of  him  we  know  little  more  than 
•what  his  scholar  has  accidentally  let  fall  concerning  him.  He  men- 
tions a  singular  instance  of  his  manner  of  correcting  his  pupils. 
"  Our  master,"  says  he,  "  having  one  day  observed  that  we  had  in- 
"  dulged  ourselves  too  luxuriously  at  dinner,  at  his  afternoon  lecture, 
*'  ordered  his  freedman  to  give  his  own  son  the  discipline  of  the 
*'  whip  in  our  presence ;  signifying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  suf- 
*'  fered  this  punishment  because  he  could  not  eat  his  victuals  with-. 
*^  out  sauce.  The  philosopher  all  the  while  had  his  eye  upon  us, 
"  and  we  knew  well  for  whom  this  example  of  punishment  was  in- 
"  tended."  This  circumstance  shows,  at  least,  that  Ammonius  was 
not  of  the  school  of  Epicurus.  The  severity  of  his  discipline,  in- 
deed, seems  rather  of  the  Stoic  cast;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Academicians ;  for  their  schools,  at  that  time,  hadi 
the  greatest  reputation  in  Greece, 
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It  was  a  happy  circumstance  in  tlie  discipline  of  those  schools  that 
the  parent  only  had  the  power  of  corporal  punishment ;  the  rod  and 
the  ferula  were  snatched  from  the  hand  of  the  petty  tyrant;  his  office 
alone  was  to  inform  the  mind:  he  had  no  authority  to  dastardize  the 
spirit :  he  had  no  power  to  extinguish  the  generous  flame  of  freedom, 
or  to  break  down  the  noble  independency  of  soul^  by  the  slavish, 
debasing,  and  degrading  application  of  the  rod.  This  mode  of 
punishment  in  our  public  schools  is  one  of  the  worst  remains  of  bar- 
barism that  prevails  amongst  us.  Sensible  minds,  however  volatile 
and  inattentive  in  early  years,  may  be  drawn  to  their  duty  by  many 
means,  which  shame,  and  fears  of  a  more  liberal  nature  than  those  of 
corporal  punishment,  will  supply.  Where  there  is  but  little  sensi- 
bility, the  effect  which  that  mode  of  punishment  produces  is  not 
more  happy;  it  destroys  that  little,  which  should  be  the  first 
care  and  labour  of  the  preceptor  to  increase.  To  beat  the  body  is 
to  debase  the  mind.  Nothing  so  soon  or  so  totally  abolishes  the 
sense  of  shame  ;  and  yet  tliat  sense  is  at  once  the  best  preservative 
of  virtue,  and  the  greatest  incentive  to  every  species  of  excellence. 

Another  principal  advantage,  which  the  ancient  mode  of  the 
Greek  education  gave  its  pupils,  was  their  early  access  to  every 
branch  of  philosophical  learning.  They  did  not,  like  us,  employ 
their  youth  in  the  acquisition  of  words  :  they  were  engaged  in  pur- 
suits of  a  higher  nature ;  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  things.  They 
did  not,  like  us,  spend  seven  or  ten  years  of  scholastic  labour  in  mak- 
ing a  general  acquaintance  with  two  dead  languages.  Those  years 
were  employed  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  in  gaining  the  elements  of 
philosophical  knowledge  from  her  original  economy  and  laws. 
Hence  all  that  Dacier  has  observed  concerning  the  probability  of 
Plutarch's  being  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  lie  studied 
under  Ammonius,  is  without  the  least  weight. 

The  way  to  mathematical  and  philosophical  knowledge,  was,  in- 
deed, much  more  easy  among  the  ancient  Greeks  than  it  can  ever  be 
with  us.  Those  and  every  other  science,  are  bound  up  in  terms 
which  we  can  never  understand  precisely  till  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  languages  from  which  they  are  derived.  Plutarch,  whe^ 
he  learnt  the  Roman  language,  which  was  not  till  he  was  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  observed,  that  he  got  the  knowledge  of  words  from 
his  knowledge  of  things.  But  we  lie  under  the  necessity  of  revers- 
ing his  method,  and  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  things, 
we  must  first  labour  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  words. 
:  However,  though  the  Greeks  had  access  to  science  without 
the  acquisition  of  other   languages,  they  wer^,   nevertheless,  suf- 
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ficiently  attentive  to  tlie  cultivation  of  their  own.  Philology,  after 
the  mathematics  and  philosophy,  was  one  of  their  principal  studies  5 
and  they  applied  themselves  considerably  to  critical  investigation. 

A  proof  of  this  we  find  in  that  Dissertation  which  Plutarch  hath 
given  us  on  the  word  «,  engraved  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  In  this  tract  he  introduces  the  scholastic  disputes,  where- 
in he  makes  a  principal  figure.  After  giving  us  the  various  signifi- 
cations which  others  assigned  to  this  word,  he  adds  his  own  idea  of 
it ;  and  that  is  of  some  consequence  to  us,  because  it  shows  us  that 
he  was  not  a  polytheist.  "  h,  says  he,  Thou  art ;  as  if  it  were  «  h, 
*^  Thou  art  one.  I  mean  not  in  the  aggregate  sense,  as  we  say,  one 
*'  army,  or  one  body  of  men  composed  of  many  individuals ;  but  that 
*'  which  exists  distinctly^  must  necessarily  be  one ;  and  the  very  idea 
*'  of  being  implies  individuality.  One  is  that  which  is  a  simple  be- 
"  ing,  free  from  mixture  and  composition.  To  be  one,  therefore,  in 
^^  this  sense,  is  consistent  only  with  a  nature  entire  in  its  first  prin- 
"  ciple,  and  incapable  of  alteration  or  decay." 

So  far  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  Plutarch's  creed,  but  not  with 
his  criticism.  To  suppose  that  the'  word  h  should  signify  the  ex- 
istence of  one  God  only,  is  to  hazard  too  much  upon  conjecture  5 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Heathen  theology  makes  against  it. 

Nor  can  we  be  better  pleased  with  the  other  interpretations  of  this 
celebrated  word.  We  can  never  suppose  that  it  barely  signified  if* 
intimating  thereby,  that  the  business  of  those  who  visited  the  tem- 
ple was  inquiry,  and  that  they  came  to  ask  the  Deity  7/" such  events 
should  come  to  pass.  This  construction  is  too  much  forced;  and  it 
■would  do  as  well,  or  even  better,  were  the  u  interpreted,  (/"you  make 
large  presents  to  the  god,  if  you  pay  the  priest. 

Were  not  this  inscription  an  object  of  attention  among  the 
learned,  we  should  not,  at  this  distant  period  of  time,  have  thought  it 
worth  mentioning,  otherwise  than  as  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  one  branch 
of  Plutarch's  education.  But  as  a  single  word,  inscribed  on  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  cannot  but  be  matter  of  curiosity  with 
those  who  carry  their  inquiries  into  remote  antiquity,  we  shall  not 
scruple  to  add  one  more  to  the  other  conjectures  concerning  it. 

We  will  suppose,  tlien,  that  the  word  h  was  here  used,  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  for  f'^s,  /  wish.  This  perfectly  expressed  the  state  of 
mind  of  all  that  entered  the  temple  on  the  business  of  consultation ; 
and  it  might  be  no  less  emphatlcal  in  the  Greek  than  Virgil's 
Quanqiiam  O  !  was  in  the  Latin.  If  we  carry  this  conjecture  far* 
ther,  and  think  It  probable  that  this  word  might,  as  the  initial  word  of 
a  celebrated  line  in  the  third  book  of  the  Odyssey,  stand  there  to  si^« 
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nify  the  whole  line,  we  shall  reach  a  degree  of  probability  almost 
bordering  oh  certainty.     The  verse  we  allude  to  is  this  : 

**  O  that  the  gods  would  empower  me  to  obtain  my  wishes  !"  What 
prayer  more  proper  on  entering  the  temples  of  the  gods,  particularly 
with  the  view  of  consulting  them  on  the  events  of  life  ! 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  initial  word  is  insufficient  to 
represent  a  whole  verse,  we  have  to  answer,  that  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  custom  of  the  ancients.  They  not  only  conveyed  the  sense 
of  particular  verses  by  their  initial  words,  but  frequently  of  large 
passages,  by  the  quotation  of  a  single  line,  or  even  of  half  a  line  ; 
some  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  following  Lives.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious  :  the  works  of  their  best  poets  were  almost  uni- 
versally committed  to  memory,  and  the  smallest  quotation  was  suf- 
ficient to  convey  the  sense  of  a  whole  passage. 

These  observations  are  matters  of  mere  curiosity  Indeed,  but  they 
have  had  their  use ;  for  they  have  naturally  pointed  out  o  us  ano- 
ther instance  of  the  excellence  of  that  education  which  1  >rmed  our 
young  philosopher. 

This  was  the  improvement  of  the  memory  by  means  of  exercise. 
Mr.  Locke   has  justly  though  obviously  enough  observed,    that 
nothing  so  much  strengthens  this  faculty  as  the  employment  of  it. 

The  Greek  mode  of  education  must  have  had  a  wonderful  eiFect 
in  this  case.  The  continual  exercise  -of  the  memory,  in  laying  up 
the  treasures  of  their  poets,  the  precepts  of  their  philosophers,  and 
the  problems  of  their  mathematicians,  must  have  given  it  that  me- 
chanical power  of  retention  which  nothing  could  easily  escape.  Thus 
Pliny*  tells  us  of  a  Greek  called  Charmidas,  who  could  repeat  from 
memory,  the  contents  of  the  largest  library. 

The  advantages  Plutarch  derived  from  this  exercise  appear  in 
every  part  of  his  works.  As  the  writings  of  poets  lived  in  his  me- 
mory, they  were  ready  for  use  and  application  on  every  apposite 
occasion.  They  were  always  at  hand,  either  to  confirm  the  senti- 
ments and  justify  the  principles  of  his  heroes,  to  support  his  own, 
or  to  Illustrate  both. 

By  the  aid  of  a  cultivated  memory,  too,  he  was  enabled  to  write 
a  number  of  contemporaiy  lives,  and  to  assign  to  each  such  a  por- 
tion of  business  in  the  general  transactions  of  the  times  as  might  be 
sufficient  to  delineate  the  character,  without  repeated  details  of  the 
same  actions  and  negotiations.  This  made  a  very  difficult  part  of 
his  work,  and  he  acquitted  himself  here  with  great  management 
and  address.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  has  repeated  the  saoje  CJX» 
*  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii,  cap.  24. 
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cumstances  in  contemporary  lives ;  but  it  was  hardly  avloidable.  The 
great  wonder  is,  tJiat  he  has  done  it  so  seldom. 

But  though  an  improved  memory,  might,  in  this  respect,  be  of 
service  to  him,  as  undoubtedly  it  was,  there  were  others  in  which 
it  was  rather  a  disadvantage.  By  trusting  too  much  to  it,  he  has 
fallen  into  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessedly drawing  from  preceding  writers ;  and  we  have  often  been 
obliged  to  rectify  his  mistakes  by  consulting  those  authors,  because 
he  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  consult  tjiem  himself. 

If  Plutarch  might  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  sect  of  philo- 
sophers, his  education,  the  rationality  of  his  principles,  and  the 
modesty  of  his  doctrines,  would  incline  us  to  place  him  with  the 
latter  Academy :  At  least,  when  he  left  his  master  Ammonias,  and 
came  into  society,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  ranked  particu- 
larly with  that  sect. 

His  writings,  however,  furnlsli  us  with  many  reasons  for  thinking 
that  he  afterwards  became  a  citizen  of  the  philosophical  world.  He 
appears  to  have  examined  every  sect  with  a  calm  and  unprejudiced 
attention;  to  have  selected  what  he  found  of  use  for  the  purposes 
of  virtue  and  happiness ;  and  to  have  left  the  rest  for  the  portion  of 
those  whose  narrowness  of  mind  could  think  either  science  or  feli- 
city confined  to  any  denomination  of  men. 

From  the  Academicians  he  took  their  modesty  of  opinion,  and 
left  them  their  original  scepticism :  he  borrowed  their  rational 
theology,  and  gave  up  to  them,  in  a  great  measure,  their  meta- 
physical refinements,  together  with  their  vain  though  seductiv^e  en- 
thusiasm. 

With  the  Peripatetics,  lie  walked  in  search  of  natural  science  and 
of  logic ;  but,  satisfied  with  whatever  practical  knowledge  might  be 
acquired,  he  left  them  to  dream  over  the  hypothetical  part  of  the 
former,  and  to  chase  the  shadows  of  reason  through  the  mazes  of 
the  latter. 

To  the  Stoics  he  was  indebted  for  the  belief  of  a  particular  Provi- 
dence ;  but  he  could  not  enter  into  their  idea  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  He  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  the  present  agency 
of  the  Supreme  Being  with  his  judicial  character  hereafter;  though 
Theodoret  tells  us,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
inserted  several  of  its  mysteries  in  his  works*.  From  the  Stoics, 
too,  he  borrowed  the  doctrine  of  fortitude  ;  but  he  rejected  the  un- 
natural foundation  on  which  they  erected  that  virtue.  He  went 
back  to  Socrates  for  principles  whereon  to  rest  it. 

*  Notbiag  of  Plutarch's  is  now  extant  from  which  we  can  infet  that  he  was 
acr^uitlnted  with  the  ChrisUaa  religion. 
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With  the  Epicureans  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  inter- 
coursCj  though  the  accommodatins^  philosophy  of  Aristippus  entered 
frequently  into  his  politics,  and  sometimes  into  the  general  econo- 
my of  his  life.  In  the  little  states  of  Greece  that  philosophy  had 
not  much  to  do  ;  but  had  it  been  adopted  in  the  more  violent  mea- 
sures of  the  Roman  administration,  our  celebrated  biographer  would 
not  have  had  such  scenes  of  blood  and  ruin  to  describe ;  for  emula- 
tion, prejudice,  and  opposition,  upon  whatever  principles  they 
might  plead  their  apology,  first  kindled  the  fire  that  laid  the  Com- 
monwealth in  ashes.  If  Plutarch  borrowed  any  thing  more  from 
Epicurus,  it  was  his  rational  idea  of  enjo}Tnent.  That  such  was 
his  idea,  it  is  more  than  probable ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the 
tales  that  the  heathen  bigots  have  told  of  him,  or  to  suppose  that 
the  cultivated  mind  of  a  philosopher  should  pursue  its  happiness 
out  of  the  teriiperate  order  of  nature.  His  irreligious  opinions  he 
left  to  him,  as  he  had  left  to  the  other  sects  their  vanities  and  ab- 
surdities. 

But  when  we  bring  him  to  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  what  Idea 
shall  we  entertain  of  him  ?  Shall  we  consider  hsm  any  longer  as  an 
Academician,  or  as  a  citizen  of  the  philosophical  world?  Naturally 
benevolent  and  humane,  he  finds  a  system  of  divinity  and  philoso- 
phy perfectly  adapted  to  his  natural  sentiments.  The  whole  animal 
creation  he  had  originally  looked  upon  with  an  instinctive  tender- 
ness; but  when  the  amiable  Pythagoras,  the  priest  of  Nature, 
in  defence  of  the  common  privileges  of  her  creatures,  had  called 
religion  in  to  their  cause,  when  he  sought  to  soften  the  cruelty  that 
man  had  exercised  against  them  by  the  honest  art  of  insinuating 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  how  could  the  humane  and  benevo- 
lent Plutarch  refuse  to  serve  under  this  priest  of  Nature  ?  It  was, 
impossible.  He  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis.  He 
entered  into  the  merciful  scheme  of  Pythagoras,  and,  like  him,  di-^ 
verted  the  cruelty  of  the  human  species,  by  appealing  to  the  selfisl^ 
qualities  of  their  nature,  by  subduing  their  pride,  and  exciting  their 
sympathy,  while  he  showed  them  that  their  future  existence  might 
be  the  condition  of  a  reptile. 

This  spirit  and  disposition  break  strongly  from  him  in  his  obser- 
vations on  the  elder  Cato.  And  as  nothing  can  exhibit  a  more 
lively  picture  of  him  than  these  paintings  of  his  own,  we  shall  not 
scruple  to  introduce  them  here :  "  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
*'  charge  his  using  his  servants  like  so  many  beasts  of  burden,  and 
*^  turning  them  off  or  selling  them  when  they  grew  old,  to  the  ac- 
*f  count  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit,  which  thinks  that  the 
[^  sole  tie  between  m^n  and  man  is  iateiest  or  necessity.    But; 
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"  goodness  moves  in  a  larger  sphere  than  justice.     The  obligations 
*'  of  law  and  equity  reach  only  to  mankind,  but  kindness  and  be- 
'^  neficence  should  be  extended  to  creatures  of  every  species ;  and 
'^  these    still   flow    from  the  breast   of  a  well-natured    man,  "as 
"  streams  that  issue  from  the  living  fountain.     A  good  man  will 
"  take  care  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  not  only  while  they  are  young, 
'^  but  when  old  and  past  service.     Thus  the  people  of  Athens, 
"  when  they  had  finished  the  temple  called  Hecatompedon,  set  at 
*'  liberty  the  beasts  of  burden  that  had   been  chiefly  employed  in 
*^  the  work,  suffering  them  to  pasture  at  large,  free  from  any  other 
*'  service.     It  is  said,  that  one  of  these  afterwards  came  of  its  own 
'^  accord  to  work,  and  putting  itself  at  the  head  of  the  labouring 
*'  cattle,  marched  before  them  to  the   citadel.     This   pleased  the 
'^  people,  and  they  made  a  decree,  that   it  should  be  kept  at  the 
*'  public  charge  so  long  as  it  lived.     The  graves  of  Cimon's  mares, 
*'  with  which  he  thrice  conquered  at  the  Olympic  games,  are  still  to 
*'  be  seen  near  his  own  tomb.     Many  have  shown  particular  marks 
''  of  regard,  in  burying  the  dogs  which  they  had  cherished  and  been 
**  fond  of;  and,  amongst  the  rest  Xantippus  of  old,  whose  dog 
*^  swam  by  the  side  of  his  galley  to  Salamis,  when  the  Athenians 
''  were   forced  to   abandon   their   city,  was  aftenvards  buried  by 
*^  him  upon  a  promontory,  which,  to  this   day,  is  called  the  Dog's 
'*  Grave.     We  certainly  ought  not  to  treat  living  creatures  like 
*'  shoes  or  household  goods,  which,  when  worn  out  with  use,  we 
*'  throw  away;  and  were  it  only  to  learn  benevolence  to  human 
*'  kind,  we  should  be  merciful  to  other  creatures.     For  my  own 
*'  part,  I  would  not  sell  even  an  old  ox  that  had  laboured  for  me ; 
"  much  less  would  I  remove,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money,  a  man 
"  grown  old  in  my  service,  from  his  usual   lodgings  and  diet :  for 
*'  to  him,  poor  man !  it  would  be  as  bad  as  banishment,  since  he 
*'  could  be  of  no  more  use  to  the  buyer  than  he  was  to  the  seller. 
"  But  Cato,  as  if  he  took  a  pride  in  these  things,  tells  us,  that,  when 
''  consul,  he  left  his  war-horse  in  Spain  to  save  the  public  the  charge 
'^  of  his  conveyance.     Whether  such  things  as  these  are  instances  of 
**  greatness  or  littleness  of  soul,  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself." 

What  an  amiable  idea  of  our  benevolent  philosopher  !  How  wor- 
thy the  instructions  of  the  priest  of  Nature  !  How  honourable  to  that 
great  master  of  truth  and  universal  science,  whose  sentiments  were 
decisive  in  every  doubtful  matter,  and  whose  maxims  were  received 
with  silent  conviction*  1 

Wherefore  should  we  wonder  to  find  Plutarch  more  particu- 
larly attached  to  the  opinions  of  this  great  man  ?  Whether  we  con- 

*  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  cap.  J. 5. 
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sider  the  immensity  of  his  erudition,  or  the  benevolence  of  his 
system,  the  motives  for  that  attachment  were  equally  powerful. 
Pythagoras  had  collected  all  the  stores  of  Iiuman  learning,  and  had 
reduced  them  into  one  rational  and  useful  body  of  science.  Like 
our  glorious  Bacon,  he  led  philosophy  forth  from  the  jargon  of 
schools,  and  the  fopperies  of  sects.  He  made  her  what  she  was 
originally  designed  to  be,  the  handmaid  of  Nature,  friendly  to  her 
creatures,  and  faithful  to  her  lav/s.  Whatever  knowledge  could  be 
gained  by  human  industry,  by  the  most  extensive  inquiry  and  ob- 
servation, he  had  every  means  and  opportunity  to  obtain.  The 
priests  of  Egypt  unfolded  to  him  their  mysteries  and  their  learning: 
they  led  him  through  the  records  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
opened  all  those  stores  of  science  that  had  been  amassing  through  a 
multitude  of  ages.  The  Magi  of  Persia  co-operated  with  the  priests 
of  Egypt  in  the  instruction  of  this  wonderful  philosopher.  They 
taught  him  those  higher  parts  of  science  by  which  they  were  them- 
selves so  much  distinguished,  astronomy  and  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  laws  of  moral  life,  and  the  institutions  of  civil  societies, 
with  their  several  excellencies  and  defects,  he  learned  from  the  va- 
rious states  and  establishments  of  Greece.  Thus  accomplished, 
when  he  came  to  dispute  in  the  Olympic  contests,  he  was  consi- 
dered as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  learning ;  but  when  the  choice  of 
his  title  was  left  to  him,  he  modestly  declined  the  appellation  of  a 
wise  man,  and  was  contented  only  to  be  called  a  lovo'  of  wiadot)!*. 
Shall  not  Plutarch  then  meet  with  all  imaginable  indulgence,  if, 
in  his  veneration  for  this  great  man,  he  not  only  adopted  the  nobler 
parts  of  his  philosophy,  but  (what  he  had  avoided  witli  regard  to  the 
other  sects)  followed  him  too  in  his  errors  ?  Such,  in  particular, 
was  his  doctrine  of  dreams,  to  which  our  biographer,  we  must  con- 
fess, has  paid  too  much  attention.  Yet  absolutely  to  condemn  him 
for  this  would  perhaps  be  hazarding  as  much  as  totally  to  defend 
him.  We  must  acknowledge,  with  the  elder  Pliny,  Si  exemplis 
agatuvy  profecto'pariafiant\;  or  in  the  language  of  honest  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  "  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides."  How- 
ever, if  Pliny,  whose  complaisance  for  the  credit  of  the  marvellous 
in  particular  was  very  great,  could  be  doubtful  about  this  matter, 
we  of  little  faith  may  be  allowed  to  be  more  so.  Yet  Plutarch,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Oracles,  has  maintained  iiis  doctrine  by  such  powerful 
testimonies,  that  if  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  veracity,  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  his  opinion.  We  shall  therefore  leave 
the  point,  where  Mr.  Addison  thought  proper  to  leave  a  more  im- 
probable doctrine,  in  suspense. 

*  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  cap.  7.  t  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  x.  cap.  75. 
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When  Zeno  consulted  the  oracle  in  what  manner  he  should  live, 
the  answer  was,  that  he  should  inquire  of  the  dead.  Assiduous  and 
indefatigable  application  to  reading  made  a  considerale  part  of  the 
Greek  education ;  and  in  this  our  biographer  seems  to  have  exerted 
the  greatest  industry.  The  number  of  books  he  has  quoted,  to 
which  he  has  referred,  and  from  which  he  has  written,  seems  almost 
incredible,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  art  of  printing  was  not 
fenov/n  in  his  time,  and  that  the  purchase  of  manuscripts  was  diffi- 
cult and  expensive. 

His  family,  indeed,  was  not  without  wealth.  In  his  Symposiacs, 
he  tells  us  that  it  was  ancient  in  Chaeronea,  and  that  his  aiicestors 
had  been  invested  with  the  most  considerable  offices  in  the  magis- 
tracy. He  mentions,  in  particular,  his  great-grandfather  Nicar- 
ehus,  whom  he  had  the  haj^piness  of  knowing ;  and  relates,  from  his 
authority,  tlie  misfortunes  of  his  fellow- citizens  under  the  severe  dis^ 
eipline  of  Anthony's  soldiers. 

His  grandfatlier  Lamprias,  he  tells  us,  was  a  man  of  gFeat  elo- 
quence, and  of  a  brilliant  imagination.  He  was  distinguished  by 
Ms  merit  as  a  convivial  companion ;  and  was  one  of  those  happy 
mortals,  who,  when  they  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  are  favoured  by 
Jilercury.  His  good-humour  and  pleasantry  increased  with  his 
cups ;  and  he  used  to  say  that  wine  had  the  same  eftect  upon  hinj 
that  fire  has  on  incense,  which  causes  the  finest  and  richest  essences 
to  evaporate. 

Plutarch  has  mentioned  his  father  likewise,  but  has  not  given  us 
tis  name  in  any  of  those"  writings  that  are  come  down  to  us.  How- 
ever, he  has  borne  honourable  testimony  to  his  memorj^;  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  was  a  learned  and  a  virtuous  man,  well  acquainted 
with  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  his  time,  and  conversant  with 
the  works  of  the  Poets.  Plutarch,  in  his  Political  Precepts,  mentions 
an  instance  of  his  father's  discretion,  which  does  him  great  honour. 
^  I  remember,"  says  he,  ^^  that  I  was  sent,  wjhen  a  very  young 
"  man,  along  with  another  citizen  of  Chaeronea,  on  an  embassy 
"  to  the  proconsul.  My  colleague  being,  by  some  accident,  obliged 
*'  to  stop  on  the  way,  I  proceeded  without  him,  and  executed  our 
"  comniission.  Upon  my  return  to  Chferonea,  ^yhere  I  was  to 
•'  give  an  account  in  public  of   my  negotiation,  my  father  took 

*'  me  aside,  and  said .My  son,  take  care  that,  in  the  account  you 

**  are  about  to  give,  you  do  not  mention  yo\irself  distinctly,  but 
*'  jointly  with  your  colleague.  Say  not,  /  ivent,  I sjjoke,  I  exe-^ 
"  cuted ;  but  ive  tventy  we  spoke,  we  executed.  Thus,  though 
"  your  colleague  was  incapable  of  attending  you,  he  will  share  in 
f*  the  honour  of  your  success_,  as  well  as  in  that  of  your  gippoint-, 
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*^  ment ;  and  you  will  avoid  that  envy  which  necessarily   follows 
*'  all  arrogated  merit," 

Plutarch  had  tv/o  brothers,  whose  names  were  Timon  and  Lam- 
prias.  Tliese  were  his  associates  in  study  and  amusement ;  and 
he  always  spealis  of  them  with  pleasure  and  affection.  Of  Timon, 
m  particular,  he  says,  *'  Though  Fortune  has,  on  many  occasions, 
^'  been  favourable  to  me,  yet  I  liave  no  obligations  to  her  so  great 
*^  as  the  enjoyment  of  my  brother  Timon's  invariable  friendship  and 
"  kindness."  Lamprias,  too,  he  mentions  as  inheriting  the  lively 
tlisposition  and  good-humour  of  liis  grandfather,  who  bore  tlie 
same  name. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  Plutarch  passed  into  Egypt. 
Others  allege  that  tlicre  is  no  authority  for  that  assertion  \  and  it 
is  true  that  we  have  no  written  record  concerning  it.  Nevertheless, 
we  incline  to  believe  that  he  did  travel  into  that  country ;  and  we 
found  our  opinion  on  the  following  reasons  :  In  the  Jirst  place, 
this  tour  was  a  part  of  liberal  education  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Plutarch,  being  descended  from  a  family  of  distinction,  was  there-* 
fore  likely  to  enjoy  such  a  privilege.  In  the  next  place,  his  treatise 
of  Isis  and  Osiris  shows  that  he  had  a  more  than  common  know- 
ledge of  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore highly  probable  that  he  ol)tained  this  knowledge  by  lacing 
conversant  amongst  them.  To  have  written  a  treatise  on  so  abstruse 
a  subject,  without  some  more  eminent  advantages  than  other 
writers  might  afford  him,  could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
genius,  or  consistent  with  the  modesty  of  Plutarch. 

However,  supposing  it  doubtful  whether  he  passed  into  Egypt, 
t^iere  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  travelled  into  Italy.  Upon  what  oc- 
casion he  visited  that  country,  is  not  quite  so  certain ;  but  he  pro- 
bably went  to  Rome  in  a  public  capacity,  on  the  business  of  tlie 
Chseronean^ :  For,  in  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  he  tells  us,  that  he 
had  no  leisure  in  his  journey  to  Italy  to  learn  the  Latin  language,  oii 
account  of  public  business. 

As  the  passage  here  referred  to  affords  us  farther  matter  of  specu- 
lation for  the  life  of  Plutarch,  we  shall  give  it  as  we  find  it.  "  An 
'*  author  who  would  write  a  history  of  events  wliich  happened  in  a 
"  foreign  country,  and  cannot  be  come  at  in  his  own,  as  he  has  his 
^'  materials  to  collect  from  a  variety  of  books,  dispersed  in  difterent 
"  libraries,  his  first  care  should  be  to  take  up  his  residence  in  some 
^'  populous  town  which  has  an  ambition  for  literature.  There  he 
"  will  meet  with  many  curious  and  valuable  books,  and  the  parti- 
"  culars  that  are  wanting  in  writers  he  may,  upon  inquiry,  be  sup- 
5^  plied  with  by  those  who  have  laid  them  up  in  the  faithful  reposi- 
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'*  tory  of  memory.  This  will  prevent  his  work  from  being  defec- 
"  tive  in  any  material  point.  As  to  myself,  I  live  in  a  little  town, 
*'  and  I  choose  to  live  there,  lest  it  should  become  still  less.  When 
**  I  was  in  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  I  had  not  leisure  to  study 
"  the  Latin  tongue,  on  account  of  the  public  commissions  with 
*'  which  I  was  charged,  and  the  number  of  people  who  came  to  be 
''  instructed  by  me  in  philosophy.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  a  late 
**  period  in  life  that  I  began  to  read  the  Roman  authors." 

From  this  short  account  we  may  collect,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
tlie  following  circumstances : 

In  the  first  place,  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  while  he  was  resident  in 
Rome,  public  business  and  lectures  in  philosophy  left  him  no  time 
for  learning  the  Latin  language;  and  yet,  u  little  before,  he  had  ob- 
served, that  those  who  write  a  history  of  foreign  characters  and 
events  ought  to  be  conversant  with  the  historians  of  that  country 
where  the  character  existed,  and  where  the  scene  lay;  but  he  acknow- 
ledges that  he  did  not  learri  the  Latin  language  till  he  was  late  in  life, 
because,  when  at  Rome,  he  had  not  time  for  that  pm-pose. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  he  wrote  his  Morals  at  Rome, 
and  his  Lives  at  Chaeronea.  For  the  composition  of  the  for- 
mer, the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  language  was  not  necessary: 
the  Greek  tongue  was  then  generally  understood  in  Rome,  and 
he  had  no  necessity  for  making  use  of  any  other  when  he  de- 
livered his  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  people.  Those  lectures, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  made  up  that  collection  of  Morals 
which  is  come  down  to  us. 

Though  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  Roman  historians  in  the 
great  purpose  of  writing  his  Lives,  for  want  of  a  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  in  which  they  wrote,  yet,  by  conversing  with 
the  principal  citizens  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  must  have  collected 
many  essential  circumstances,  and  anecdotes  of  characters  and 
events,  that  promoted  his  design,  and  enriched  the  plan  of  his  work. 
The  treasures  he  acquired  of  this  kind  he  secured  by  means  of  a 
common-place  book,  which  he  constantly  carried  about  with  him; 
and  as  it  appears  that  he  was  at  Rome,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
from  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign  to  the  end  of  Trajan's,  he 
must  have  had  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  procure  materials  of 
every  kind  ;  for  this  was  a  period  of  almost  forty  years. 

We  shall  the  more  readily  enter  into  the  belief  that  Plutarch  col- 
lected his  materials  chiefly  from  conversation,  when  we  consider  in 
■what  manner,  and  on  what  subjects,  the  ancients  used  to  converse. 
The  discourse  of  people  of  education  and  distinction  in  those  days 
was  somewhat  differeat  from  that  of  ours.    It  was  not  on  the  powers 
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or  pedigree  of  a  horse ;  it  was  not  on  a  match  of  travelling  between 
geese  and  turkeys;  it  was  not  on  a  race  of  maggots,  started  against 
each  other  on  tlie  table^  wlien  they  first  came  to  day-light  from  the 
shell  of  a  filbert ;  it  was  not  by  what  part  you  may  suspend  a  spaniel 
the  longest  without  making  him  whine;  it  was  not  on  exquisite 
finesse,  and  the  highest  manoeuvres  of  play:  the  old  Romans  had  no 
ambition  for  attainments  of  this  nature.  They  had  no  such  mas- 
ters in  science  as  Heber  and  Hoyle.  The  taste  of  their  day  did  not 
run  so  high.  The  powers  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  the  economy  of 
human  life  and  manners,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
the  enlargement  of  the  mind,  historical  and  political  discussions  on 
the  events  of  their  country;  these,  and  such  subjects  as  these, 
made  the  principal  part  of  their  conversation.  Of  this  Plutarch  has 
given  us  at  once  a  proof  and  a  specimen,  in  what  he  calls  his  Sym- 
posiacs,  or,  as  our  Selden  calls  it,  his  Table-Talk.  From  such  con- 
I'ersations  as  these,  then,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  was  able  to  col- 
lect such  treasures  as  were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
biographical  undertaking. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  last-quoted  passage,  we  find  another  argu- 
ment which  confirms  us  in  the  opinion  that  Plutarch's  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  history  was  chiefly  of  colloquial  acquisition.  **  My 
"  method  of  learning  the  Roman  language,"  says  he,  **  may  seem 
"  strange,  and  yet  is  very  true.  I  did  not  so  much  gain  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  things  by  the  words,  as  words  by  the  knowledge  I  had  of 
'*  things.''  This  plainly  implies,  that  he  was  previously  acquainted 
with  events  described  in  the  language  he  was  learning. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  Roman  history  had  been  already 
written  in  Greek  by  Polybiusj  and  that,  indeed,  somewhat  invali- 
dates the  last-mentioned  argument.  Nevertheless,  it  has  still  suf- 
ficient evidence  for  its  support.  There  are  a  thousand  circumstances 
in  Plutarch's  Lives  which  could  not  be  collected  from  Polybius ;  and 
it  is  clear  to  us  that  he  did  not  make  much  use  of  his  Latin  reading. 

He  acknowledges  that  he  did  not  apply  himself  to  the  acquisition 
of  that  language  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life  :  possibly  it  might 
be  about  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  wliose  kind  disposi- 
tion towards  his  country  rendered  the  weight  of  public  and  political 
business  easy  to  him. 

But  whenever  he  might  begin  to  learn  the  language  of  Rome,  it  is 
certain  that  he  made  no  great  progress  in  it.  This  appears  as  well 
from  the  little  comments  he  has  occasionally  given  us  on  certain 
Latin  words,  as  from  some  passages  in  his  Lives,  where  he  has  pro- 
fessedly followed  the  Latin  historians,  and  yet  followed  them  in  aa 
uncertain  and  erroneous  manner. 
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That  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  at  Chseroneaj> 
is  clear  from  his  own  account ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  too, 
that  the  rest  of  his  Lives  were  written  in  that  retirement ;  for  if, 
while  he  was  at  Rome,  he  could  scarcely  find  time  to  learn  the  lan^ 
guage,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  do  more  than  lay  up 
materials  for  composition. 

A  circumstance  arises  here,  which  confirms  to  us  an  opinion  we 
liave  long  entertained,  that  the  Book  of  iVpophthegms,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Plutarch,  is  really  not  his  work.  Tins  book 
is  dedicated  to  Trajan ;  and  the  dedicator,  assuming  the  name  and 
character  of  Plutarch,  says  he  had,  before  this,  written  the  Lives  of 
illustrious  men;  but  Plutarch  wrote  those  Lives  at  Chferonea,  and  he 
did  not  retire  to  Chaeronea  till  after  the  death  of  Trajan, 

There  are  other  proofs,  if  others  were  necessarj^,  to  show  that  this 
work  was  suppositious :  for  in  this  dedication  to  Trajan,  not  the 
least  mention  is  made  of  Plutarch's  having  been  his  preceptor,  of 
his  being  raised  by  him  to  the  consular  dignity,  or  of  his  being  ap-« 
pointed  governor  of  lUyria.  Dacier,  observing  this,  has  drawn  a, 
wrong  conclusion  from  it,  and,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Suidas,t 
•will  have  it,  that  Plutarch  was  neither  preceptor  to  Trajan,  nor 
honoured  with  any  appointments  under  him.  Had  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  Book  of  Apophthegms  could  not  be  Plutarch's  book, 
but  that  it  was  merely  an  extract  naade  from  his  real  works  by  some 
industrious  grammarian,  he  would  not  have  been  under  the  neces-. 
^ity  of  hazarding  so  much  against  the  received  opinion  of  his  con- 
nections with  Trajan;  nor  would  he  have  found  it  necessary  to  allow 
so  little  credit  to  his  letter  addressed  to  that  emperor,  which  we 
ha?e  upon  record.     The  letter  is.  as  follows  : 

PLUTARCH  TO  TRAJAN. 

'^  I  am  sensible  that  you  sought  not  the  empire.  Your  natural 
*-'  modesty  wxjuld  not  suffer  you  to  apply  for  a  distinction  to  which 
**  you  were  always  entitled  by  the  excellency  of  your  manners.  That 
*'  modesty,  however,  makes  you  still  more  worthy  of  those  honours 
<*  you  had  no  ambition  to  solicit.  Should  your  future  government 
*'  prove  in  any  degree  answerable  to  your  former  merit,  I  shall  have 
**  reason  to  congratulate  both  your  virtue  and  my  own  good  fortune 
*'  on  this  great  event:  but,  if  otherwise,  you  have  exposed  yourself 
*'  to  danger,  and  me  to  obloquy;  for  Rome  will  never  endure  aix 
''  emperor  unworthy  of  her,  and  the  faults  of  the  scholar  will  be  im-. 
*^  puted  to  the  master.  Seneca  is  reproached,  and  his  fame  stiH 
"^^  suffers,  for  the  vices  of  Nero :  the  reputation  of  Quintilian  is  hurt 
"  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  scholars  j  and  even  Socrates  is  accuse^ 
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"  of  negligence  in  the  education  of  Alcibiades.  Of  you,  however,  I 
*'  have  better  hopes,  and  flatter  myself  that  your  administration  will 
*'  do  honour  to  your  virtues.  Only  continue  to  be  what  you  are. 
*'  Let  your  government  commence  in  your  breast,  and  lay  the  foun-* 
*'  dation  of  it  in  the  command  of  your  passions.  If  you  make  virtue 
*'  the  rule  of  your  conduct,  and  the  end  of  your  actions,  every  thing 
*^  will  proceed  in  harmony  and  order.  I  have  explained  to  you  the 
*^  spirit  of  those  laws  and  constitutions  that  were  established  by  your 
*'  predecessors,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  them  into 
*'  execution.  If  this  should  be  the  dase,  I  shall  have  the  glory  of 
"  having  formed  an  emperor  to  virtue ;  but,  if  otherwise,  let  this 
**  letter  remain  a  testimony  with  succeeding  ages,  that  you  did  rot- 
'*  ruin  the  Roman  empire  under  pretende  of  the  coimsels  or  the  au- 
*♦  thority  of  Plutarch." 

Why  Dacier  should  think  that  this  letter  is  neither  worthy  of  the 
pen,  nor  written  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive;  for  it  has  all  the  spirit,  the  manly  freedom,  and  the  sent! •i-" 
mental  turn  of  that  philosopher. 

We  shall  find  it  no  very  difficult  matter  to  account  for  his  con- 
nections with  Trajan,  if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  he  lived; 
and  to  the  reception  he  met  with  in  Rdme.  During  his  residence 
in  that  city,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  the  principal  citizens;  All 
that  were  distinguished  by  their  rank,  taste,  learning,  or  politeness^ 
sought  his  Conversation,  and  attended  his  lectures.  The  study  of 
the  Greek  language  and  philosophy  was  at  that  time  the  greatest 
pursuit  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  even  the  emperors  honoured  the 
most  celebrated  professors  with  their  presence  and  support.  Plu-  ' 
tarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Curiosity,  has  introduced  a  circumstance^ 
which  places  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  his  lectures  in  a  very 
strong  light.  "  It  once  happened,"  says  he,  "  that  when  I  was 
"  speaking  in  public  at  Rome,  Arulenus  Rusticus,  the  same  whom 
*'  Domltian,  through  envy  of  his  growing  reputation,  afterwards  put 
"  to  death,  was  one  of  my  hearers.  When  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
"  my  discourse,  a  soldier  came  iuj  and  brought  hini  a  letter  frorrt 
*'  the  emperor.  Upon  this  there  was  a  general  silence  through  the 
*^  audience,  and  I  stopped  to  give  him  time  to  peruse  this  letter; 
"  but  he  would  not  suffer  it;  nOr  did  he  open  the  letter  till  I  had 
"  finished  my  lecture,  and  the  audience  was  dispersed." 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  compliment.  It  will  be  ne- 
jcessary  to  consider  the  quality  and  character  of  the  person  who  paid 
it.  Arulenus  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  distinguished  as 
well  by  the  luMre  of  his  familv;  as  by  an  honourable  ambition  and 
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thirst  of  glory.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  when  Nero  caused 
Paetus  and  Soranus  to  be  capitally  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  When  Soranus  was  deliberating  with  his  friends  whether  he 
should  attempt  or  give  up  his  defence,  Arulenus  had  the  spirit  to 
propose  an  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  senate  in  his  capacity  of 
tribune  j  and  he  would  have  carried  it  into  execution,  had  he  not 
been  overruled  by  Paetus,  who  remonstrated^  that  by  such  a  mea- 
sure he  would  destroy  himself,  without  the  satisfaction  of  serving  his 
friend.  He  was  afterwards  praetor  under  Vitellius,  whose  interests  he 
followed  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  But  his  spirit  and  magnanimity 
do  him  the  greatest  honour  in  that  eulogy  which  he  wrote  on  Paetus 
and  Helvidius  Priscus.  His  whole  conduct  was  regulated  by  the 
precepts  of  pliilosophy ;  and  the  respect  he  showed  to  Plutarch  on 
this  occasion  was  a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  it.  Such  was  the  man 
who  postponed  the  letter  of  a  prince  to  the  lecture  of  a  philosopher. 

But  Plutarch  was  not  only  treated  with  general  marks  of  distinc- 
tion by  the  superior  people  in  Rome ;  he  had  particular  and  very  re- 
spectable friendships.  Sossius  Senecio,  Avho  was  four  times  consul, 
once  under  Nerva,  and  thrice  under  Trajan,  was  his  most  intimate 
friend.  To  him  he  addresses  his  Lives,  except  that  of  Aratus,  which 
is  inscribed  to  Polycrates  of  Sicyon,  the  grandson  of  Aratus.  With 
Senecio  he  not  only  lived  in  the  strictest  friendship  whilst  he  was  in 
Rome,  but  corresponded  with  him  after  he  retired  to  Greece.  And 
is  it  not  easy  to  believe,  that  through  the  interest  of  this  zealous  and 
powerful  friend,  Plutarch  might  not  only  be  appointed  tutor  to  Tra- 
jan, but  be  advanced  likewise  to  the  consular  dignity?  When  we 
consider  Plutarch's  eminence  in  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy, 
nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  the  former  :  when  we  remember 
the  consvilar  interest  of  Senecio  under  Trajan,  and  his  distinguished 
regard  for  Plutarch,  nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  the  latter. 

The  honour  of  being  preceptor  to  such  a  virtuous  prince  as  Tra- 
jan is  so  important  a  point  in  the  life  of  Plutarch,  that  it  must  not 
hastily  be  given  up.  Suidas  has  asserted  it.  The  letter  above 
quoted,  if  it  be,  as  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being,  the  genuine  com- 
position of  Plutarch,  has  confirmed  it.  Petrarch  has  maintained  it* 
Dacicr  only  has  doubted,  or  rather  denied  it.  But  upon  what  evi- 
dence has  he  grounded  his  opinion  ?  Plutarch,  he  says,  was  but 
three  or  four  years  older  than  Trajan,  and  therefore  was  unfit  to  be 
his  preceptor  in  philosophy.  Now  let  us  inquire  into  the  force  of 
this  argument.  Trajan  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  arms,  Plu- 
tarch in  the  study  of  the  sciences^  When  that  prince  applied  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits,  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  lifej  Plu-r 
tarch  must  have  been  more  so.    And  why  a  man  of  science  should 
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be  an  unfit  preceptor  in  philosophy  to  a  military  man,  though  no 
more  than  four  years  older,  the  reason,  we  apprehend^  will  be  some- 
what difficult  to  discover. 

Dacler,  moreover,  is  reduced  to  a  petitio  principii,  wlien  he  says 
that  Plutarch  was  only  four  years  older  than  Trajan ;  for  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Plutarch's  birth ; 
and  the  date  which  Dacier  assigns  it  is  purely  conjectural :  We  will 
therefore  conclude,  with  those  learned  men  who  have  formerly 
allowed  Plutarch  the  honour  of  being  preceptor  to  Trajan,  that  he 
certainly  was  so.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  grounded  their 
assertions  upon  proper  authority)  and,  indeed,  the  internal  evi- 
dence arising  from  the  nature  and  effects  of  that  education, 
which  did  equal  honour  to  the  scholar  and  to  the  master,  comes 
in  aid  of  the  argument. 

Some  chronologers  have  taken  upon  them  to  ascertain  the  time 
when  Plutarch's  reputation  was  established  in  Rome.  Peter  of 
Alexandria  fixes  it  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulate  of  Capito  and  Rufus  ?  "  Luciauy  '  says  he,  **  was  at  this 
*^  time  in  great  reputation  amongst  the  Romans  j  and  Musonlus 
"  and  Plutarch  were  well  known."  Eusebiu»  brings  it  one  year 
lower,  and  tells  us  that,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign, 
Musonius  and  Plutarch  were  in  great  reputation.  Both  these  writers 
are  palpably  mistaken.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
NerOj  Plutarch  was  yet  at  school  under  Ammonius ;  and  it  is^  not 
very  probable  that  a  school-boy  sliould  be  celebrated  as  a  philoso- 
pher in  Rome  within  a  year  or  two  after.  Indeed  Eusebius  contra- 
dicts himself;  for,  on  another  occasion,  he  places  him  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  the  third  year  of  the  Olympiad  224,  of  the  Christian  era 
120:  *'  Iti  this  year,"  says  he,  "  the  philosophers,  Plutarch  of 
**  Cheeronea,  Sextus,  and  Agathobulus,  flourished."  Thus  he  car- 
ries him  as  much  too  low  as  he  had  before  placed  him  to  high.  It  is 
certain  that  he  first  grew  into  reputation  under  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
and  that  his  philosophical  fame  was  established  in  the  time  of  Trajan. 

It  seems  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  those  times  were 
either  little  acquainted  with  each  other's  works,  or  that  there  were 
some  literary  jealousies  and  animosities  between  them.  When  Plu- 
tarch flourished,  tliere  were  several  contemporary  writers  of  distin- 
guished abilities ;  Perseus,  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  Valerius  Flaccus, 
the  younger  Pliny,  Solinus,  Martial,  Quintilian,  and  many  more. 
Yet  none  of  those  have  made  the  least  mention  of  him.  Was  this 
envy,  or  was  it  Roman  pride  ?  Possibly  they  could  not  bear  that  a 
Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  such  a  contemptible  town  as  Chseronea, 
stiould  enjoy  the  palm  of  literary  praise  in  Ilome,    It  must  be  ob- 
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served,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  principal  Roman  writers  liad  con- 
ceived a  jealousy  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  which  was  very  preva- 
lent in  that  age.  Of  this  we  find  a  strong  testimony  in  the  elder 
Pliny,  where,  speaking  of  Cato  the  censor's  disapproving  and  dis- 
missing the  Grecian  orators,  and  of  the  younger  Cato's  bringing  in 
triumph  a  sophist  from  Greece,  he  exclaims,  in  terms  that  signified 
contempt,  quanta  morum  commutatio  ! 

However,  to  be  undistinguished  by  the  encomiums  of  contempo- 
rary writers,  was  by  no  means  a  thing  peculiar  to  Plutarch.  It  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  fate  of  superior  genius  to  be  beheld  either  with 
silent  or  abusive  envy.  It  makes  its  way  like  the  sun,  which  we 
look  upon  with  pain,  unless  something  passes  over  him  that  obscures 
his  glory.  We  then  view  with  eagerness  the  shadow,  the  cloud, 
or  the  spot,  and  are  pleased  with  what  eclipses  the  brightness 
we  otherwise  cannot  bear. 

Yet  if  Plutarch,  like  other  great  men,  found  "  envy  never  con- 
quered but  by  death,"  his  manes  have  been  appeased  by  the  amplest 
attonements.  Amongst  the  many  that  have  done  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, the  following  eulogiums  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

AuLUS  Gellius  compliments  him  with  the  highest  distinction  in 
science*. 

Taurus,  quoted  by  Gellius,  calls  him  a  man  of  the  most  con- 
summate learning  and  wisdom  f. 

EusEBius  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  philosophers  |. 

Sardianus,  in  his  preface  to  the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  calls 
Kim  the  most  divine  Plutarch,  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  philosophy. 

Petrarch,  in  liis  moral  writings,  frequently  distinguishes  him  by 
the  title  of  the  great  Plutarch. 

Honour  has  been  done  to  him  likewise  by  Origen,  Himerius  the 
sophist,  Cyrillus,  Theodoret,  Suidas,  Photius,  Xiphilinus,  Joannes, 
Salisberiensis,  Victorius,  Lipsius,  and  Agathias,  in  the  epigram 
which  is  thus  translated  by  Dryden : 

Cliajroncan  Plutarcli,  to  thy  deathless  praise 
Does  martial  Rome  tl)is  grateful  statue  raise; 
Because  both  Greece  and  she  thy  fame  have  shar'dj 
Their  heroes  written,  and  their  lives  compar'd. 
But  thou  thyself  could'it  never  write  thy  own: 
Their  lives  have  parallels,  but  thine  has  none. 

But  this  Is  perfectly  extravagant*  We  are  much  better  pleased  with 
the  Greek  verses  of  the  honest  metropolitan  under  Constantine 
Monomachus.     They  deserve  to  be  translated : 

Lord  of  that  light,  tliat  living  povirer  to  save 
WJiich  her  lost  sons  no  Heatlieu  Science  gavei 
•  A.  Gellius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  f,         t  Cell.  lib.  i.  cap.  ilQ,       %  Euseb,  frosp,  lib,  iij.  ini^ 
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If  aught  of  these  tliy  mercy  means  to  spare, 

Yield  Plato,  Lord, — yield  Plutarch  to  my  prayer. 

Led  by  no  grace,  no  new  conversion  wrought. 

They  felt  thy  own  divinity  of  thought. 

That  grace  exerted,  spare  the  partial  rod : 

The  last,  best  witness,  that  thou  art  their  God ! 

Theodore  Gaza,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  a 
great  reviver  of  letters,  had  a  particular  attachment  to  our  biogra- 
pher. When  he  was  asked,  in  case  of  a  general  destruction  of  books, 
what  author  he  would  wish  to  save  from  the  ruin,  he  answered 
Plutarch.  He  considered  his  historical  and  philosophical  writings 
as  the  most  benejScial  to  society,  and  of  course  the  best  substitute 
for  all  other  books. 

^  Were  it  necessary  to  produce  further  suffrages  for  the  merit  of 
Plutarch,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  has  been  praised  by 
Montaigne,  St.  Evremont,  and  Montesquieu,  the  best  critics,  and 
the  ablest  writers  of  their  time. 

After  receiving  the  most  distinguished  honours  that  a  pliilosopher 
could  enjoy ;  after  the  godlike  office  of  teaching  wisdom  anti^good- 
ness  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world;  after  having  fonned  an  emperor 
to  virtue ;  and  after  beholding  the  effects  of  his  precepts  in  the  hap- 
piness of  human  kind;  Plutarch  retired  to  his  native  country.  The 
death  of  his  illustrious  prince  and  pupil,  to  a  man  of  his  sensibilitv, 
must  have  rendered  Rome  even  painful:  for  whatever  influence 
philosophy  may  have  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  we  find  that  it 
has  very  little  power  over  the  interests  of  the  heart. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  decline  of  life  that  Plutarch  retired  to 
Chaeronea.  But  though  he  withdrew  from  the  busier  scenes  of  tlie 
world,  he  fled  not  to  an  unprofitable  or  inactive  solitude.  In  that 
yetirement  he  formed  the  great  work  for  which  he  had  so  long  been 
preparing  materials,  his  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men;  a  work  which, 
as  Scaliger  says,  iion  solum  fuit  in  manibus  hominum,  at  etiaia 
hiimani  generis  tnemoinam  occupavit. 

To  recommend  by  enconiums  what  has  been  received  with  uni- 
versal approbation,  would  be  superfluous.  But  to  observe  where 
the  biographer  has  excelled,  and  in  what  he  has  failed;  to  make  a 
due  estimate,  as  well  of  the  defects  as  of  the  merits  of  his  work, 
may  have  its  use. 

Lipsius  has  observed,  that  he  does  not  write  history,  but  scraps  of 
history;  non  historiam,  sed particulas  historic^.  This  is  said  of  his 
Lives,  and  in  one  sense  it  is  true.  No  single  life  that  he  has  written 
will  afford  a  sufficient  history  of  its  proper  period ;  neither  was  it 
possible  that  it  should  do  so.  As  his  plan  comprised  a  number  of 
coQtemporary  livesj  most  of  which  were  in  public  characters,  the 
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business  of  their  period  was  to  be  divided  amongst  them.  The 
general  history  of  the  time  was  to  be  thrown  into  separate  portions; 
and  those  portions  were  to  be  allotted  to  such  characters  as  had  the 
principal  interest  in  the  several  events. 

This  was  in  some  measure  done  by  Plutarch;  but  it  was  not  done 
with  great  art  oY  accuracy.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  there  were  some  repetitions, 
when  the  part  which  the  several  characters  bore  in  the  principal 
events  was  necessary  to  be  pointed  out. 

Yet  these  scraps  of  history,  thus  divided  and  dispersed,  when 
seen  in  a  collective  form,  make  no  very  imperfect  narrative  of  the 
times  within  their  view.  Their  biographer's  attention  to  the  minuter 
circumstances  of  character,  his  disquisitions  of  principles  and  man- 
ners, and  liis  political  and  philosophical  discussions,  lead  us,  in  aa 
easy  and  intelligent  manner,  to  the  events  he  describes. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  narratives  are  sometimes  disorderly, 
and  too  often  incumbered  with  impertinent  digressions.  By  pursu- 
ing with  too  much  indulgence  tlie  train  of  ideas,  he  has  frequently 
destroyed  the  order  of  facts,  brought  together  events  that  lay  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  called  forward  those  cucumstances  to 
which  he  should  have  made  a  regular  progress,  and  made  no  other 
apology  for  these  idle  excursions,  but  by  telling  us  that  he  is  out 
of  the  order  of  time. 

Notes,  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  were  not  in  use.  Had  he  known, 
the  convenience  of  marginal  writing,  he  would  most  certainly  have 
thrown  the  greatest  part  of  his  digressions  into  that  form.  They  are 
undoubtedly  tedious  and  disgustful ;  and  all  we  can  do  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  them,  is  to  remember  that,  in  the  first  place,  marginal 
writing  was  a  thing  unknown ;  and  that  the  benevolent  desire  of 
conveying  instruction  was  the  greatest  motive  with  the  biographer 
for  introducing  them.  This  appears  at  least  from  the  nature  of  them  j 
for  they  are  chiefly  disquisitions  in  natural  history  and  philosophy. 

In  painting  the  manners  of  men,  Plutarch  is  truly  excellent. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  his  moral  distinctions ;  notliing. 
finer  than  his  delineations  of  the  mind. 

The  spirit  of  philosophical  observation  and  inquiry,  which,  wlien. 
properly  directed,  is  the  great  ornament  and  excellence  of  historical 
composition,  Plutarch  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  bio- 
graphical writings  teach  philosophy  at  once  by  precept  and  by 
example.  His  morals  and  his  characters  mutually  explain  and 
give  force  to  each  other. 

His  sentiments  of  the  duty  of  a  biographer  were  peculiarly  just 
and  delicate.    Tliis  will  appear  from  his  strictures  on  those  histo- 
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iKins  who  wrote  of  Philistus.  "  It  Is  plain/'  says  he,  "  tliat  Timseus 
takes  every  occasion,  from  Philistus 's  known  adherence  to  arbitrary 
power,  to  load  him  with  the  heaviest  reproaches.  Those  whom 
he  injured  are  in  some  degree  excusable,  if,  in  their  resentment, 
they  treated  him  with  indignities  after  death.  But  wherefore  should 
}iis  biographers,  whom  he  never  injured,  and  who  have  bad  the 
benefit  of  his  works;  wherefore  should  they  exhibit  him  with  all 
the  exaggerations  of  scurrility,  in  those  scenes  of  distress  to  which 
Fortune  sometimes  reduces  the  best  of  men  r  On  the  otlicr  liand, 
Ephorus  is  no  less  extravagant  in  his  encomiums  on  Philistus.  He 
knows  well  how  to  throw  into  shades  the  foibles  of  the  human  cha- 
racter, and  to  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  tlie  most  indefensible 
conduct:  but  with  all  his  elegance,  with  all  his  art,  he  cannot 
rescue  Philistus  from  the  imputation  of  being  the  most  strenuous 
supporter  of  arbitrary  power,  of  being  tlie  fondest  follower  and  ad- 
^mirer  of  the  luxury,  the  magnificence,  the  alliance  of  tyrants.  On  the 
whole,  he  who  neither  defends  the  principles  of  Philistus,  nor  exults 
over  his  misfortunes,  will  best  discharge  the  duty  of  a  historian." 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  constitutional  religion.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain temper  and  frame  of  mind  naturally  productive  of  devotion. 
There  are  men  who  are  born  with  the  original  principles  of  piety ; 
and  in  this  class  w-e  need  not  hesitate  to  place  Plutarch. 

If  this  disposition  has  sometimes  made  him  too  indulgent  to  su- 
])erstition,  and  too  attentive  to  the  less  rational  circumstances  of  tlie 
heathen  theology,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
lie  had  consistent  and  honourable  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

That  he  believed  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  we  have  already 
seen  in  his  observations  on  the  word  «,  engraved  on  Apollo's  temple. 
Th.e  same  opinion,  too,  is  found  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Cessation  of 
Oracles;  where,  in  the  character  of  a  Platonist,  he  argues  against 
the  Stoics,  w'ho  denied  the  plurality  of  worlds.  "  If  there  are  many 
worlds,"  said  the  Stoics,  "  why  then  is  there  only  one  Fate,  and  one 
Providence  to  guide  tlicm  ?  for  the  Platonists  allow  that  there  is  but 
one. — .Why  should  not  many  Jupiters,  or  gods,  be  necessary  for  the 
government  of  many  worlds?"  To  this  Plutarch  answers,  "  Where 
,is  the  necessity  of  supposing  many  Jupiters  for  this  plurality  of 
worlds  ?  is  not  one  excellent  Being,  endued  with  reason  and  in- 
telligence, such  as  He  is  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  Father 
and  Lord  of  all  things,  sufficient  to  direct  and  rule  these  worlds?  If 
there  were  more  supreme  agents,  their  idecrees  would  be  vain^  an4 
contradiciory  to  each  other." 

But  though  Plutarch  acknowledged  the  individuality  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  he  believed,  nevertheless,  in  the  existence  of  inter- 
ijiedlate  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  between  the  diving  and  ^the 
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human  nature.  These  beings  he  calls  genii,  or  demons.  It  is  im- 
possible, he  thinks,  from  the  general  order  and  principles  of.  crea- 
tion, that  there  sliould  be  no  mean  betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  a 
mortal  and  immortal  being;  that  there  cannot  be  in  nature  so  great 
a  vacuum  witliout  some  intermediate  species  of  life,  which  might  in 
some  measure  partake  of  both.  And  as  we  find  the  connection  be- 
tween soul  and  body  to  be  made  by  means  of  the  animal  spirits,  so 
these  demons  are  inteiiigencies  between  divinity  and  liumanity^ 
Their  nature,  however,  is  believed  to  be  progressive.  At  first  they 
are  supposed  to  iiave  been  virtuous  men,  whose  souls  being  refined 
from  the  gross  parts  of  their  former  existence  arc  admitted  into  the 
higher  order  of  genii,  and  are  from  thence  either  raised  to  a  more 
exalted  mode  of  ethereal  beings,  or  degraded  to  mortal  forms,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit  or  their  degeneracy.  Ouc  order  of  tlicse  genii, 
he  supposes,  presided  over  oracles;  others  administered,  under  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  affairs  and  the  fortune  of  men,  supporting  th^ 
virtuous,  punishing  ihe  bad,  and  sometimes  even  communicating 
With  die  best  and  purest  natures.  Thus  the  genius  of  Socrates  still 
warned  him  of  approacliing  danger,  and  taught  him  to  av^old  it. 

It  is  this  order  of  beings  which  the  late  Mr.  Thomson,  who  in  en- 
thusiasm was  a  Platonist,  and  in  benevolence  a  Pythagorean,  has  so 
beautifully  described  in  his  Seasons :  and,  as  if  tlie  good  bard  had 
believed  the  doctrine,  he  pathetically  invokes  a  favourite  spirit 
which  had  lately  forsaken  Its  former  mansion : 

And  art  thou,  Stanley,  of  that  sacred  baud? 
Alas!  for  as  too  soonl 

Such  were  Plutarch's  religious  principles ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he 
thought  them  of  consequence,  he  entered,  after  his  retirement,  into 
a  sacred  character,  and  was  consecrated  priest  of  Apollo. 

This  was  not  his  sole  appointment,  when  he  returned  to  Chteronea. 
He  united  the  sacerdotal  witli  the  magisterial  character,  and  de- 
voted himself  at  once  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  to  the  duties  of 
society.  He  did  not  think  that  philosophy,  or  the  pursuit  of  letters, 
ought  to  exempt  any  man  from  personal  service  in  the  community  to 
which  he  belonged ;  and  though  his  literary  labours  were  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  world,  he  sought  no  excuse  in  those  from 
discharging  offices  of  public  trust  in  his  little  city  of  Chaeronea. 

It  appears  that  he  passed  through  several  of  these  offices,  and  that 
he  was  at  last  appointed  archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city. 
Whether  he  retained  his  superintendency  of  Illyria  after  the  death  of 
Trajan,  we  do  not  certainly  know :  but,  in  this  humble  sphere,  it 
will  be  worth  our  while  to  Inquire  in  what  manner  a  philosopher 
would  administer  justice. 

With  regard  to  the  inferior  offices  that  he  bore,  he  looked  upoE 
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them  in  the  same  light  as  the  great  Epaminondas  had  done,  who, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  a  commission  beneath  his  rank,  observed, 
"  that  no  office  could  give  dignity  to  him  that  held  it ;  but  that  he 
who  held  it  might  give  dignity  to  any  office."  It  is  not  iiiientertaining^ 
to  hear  our  philosopher  apologize  for  his  employnierit  when  he  dis- 
cliarges  tlie  office  of  commissioner  of  sewers  and  public  buildings. 
"  I  make  no  doubt,'*  says  he,  "  that  the  citizens  of  Cheeronea  often 
smile,  when  they  see  me  employed  in  such  offices  as  these.  On  such 
occasions,  I  generally  call  to  mind  what  is  said  of  Antistheaes. 
When  he  was  bringing  home,  in  his  own  hands,  a  dirtj'  fish  from  the 
market,  some,  who  oljserved  it,  expressed  their  surprise.  It  is  for 
myself,  said  Antistlienes,  that  I  cany  this  fish.  On  the  contrary,  for 
my  own  part,  when  1  am  rallied  for  measuring  tiles,  or  for  calcu- 
lating a  quantity  of  stones  or  mortar,  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  far  my- 
self I  do  these  things,  but  for  my  country.  For,  in  all  things  of  tnis 
nature,  the  public  utility  takes  off  the  disgrace ;  and  the  meaner  the 
office  you  sustain  may  be,  the  greater  is  the  compliment  that  you 
pay  to  the  public." 

Plutarch,  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  magistrate,  was  indefatigable 
in  recommending  unanimity  to  the  citizens.  To  carry  tliis  point 
more  effectually,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  b,  magis- 
trate should  be  affable  and  easy  of  access ;  tliat  his  house  should 
always  be  open  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  sought  for  justice  j 
and  that  he  should  not  satisfy  himself  merely  with  allotting  certain 
liours  of  the  day  to  sit  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  but  that  he  should 
employ  a  part  of  his  time  in  private  negotiations,  in  making  up  do- 
mestic quarrels,  and  reconciling  divided  friends.  This  employment 
he  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  his  office ;  and,  indeed,  he 
might  properly  consider  it  in  a  political  light ;  for  it  too  frequently 
happens,  that  the  most  dangerous  public  factions  are  at  first  kindled 
by  private  misunderstandings.  Thus,  in  one  part  of  his  works,  he 
falls  into  the  same  sentiment :  "  as  public  conflagrations,"  says  he, 
*'  do  not  always  begin  in  public  edifices,  but  are  caused  more  fre- 
quently by  some  lamp  neglected  in  a  private  house ;  so,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  states,  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  flame  of 
sedition  arises  from  political  differences,  but  from  private  dissentions, 
which  running  through  a  long  chain  of  connections,  at  length  affect 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  For  this  reason,  it  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal duties  of  a  mjnister  ofst^te,  or  magistrate,  to  heal  these  private 
animosities,  and  to  prevent  them  from  growing  into  public  divisions." 
After  these  observations,  he  mentions  several  states  and  cities 
which  had  owed  their  ruin  to  the  same  little  causes  j  ai\d  then  adds, 
th^t  we  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  inattentive  to  the  misunder- 
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Standings  of  private  men,  but  apply  to  them  the  most  timely  reme- 
dies ;  for,  by  proper  care,  as  Cato  observes,  what  is  great  becomes 
little,  and  what  is  little  is  reduced  to  nothing.  Of  the  truth  of 
these  observations,  the  annals  of  our  own  country,  we  wish  we  had 
no  reason  to  say  our  owntimes^  have  presented  us  with  many  melan- 
choly instances. 

As  Plutarch  observed  that  it  was  a  fashionable  fault  amongst  men 
of  fortune  to  refuse  a  proper  respect  to  magistrates  of  inferior  rank, 
he  endeavoured  to  remove  this  impolitic  evil  as  well  by  precept  as  by 
example.  ^^  To  learn  obedience  and  deference  to  the  magistrate," 
says  he,  ^'  is  one  of  the  first  and  best  principles  of  discipline  5  nor 
ought  these  by  any  means  to  be  dispensed  with,  though  that  magis- 
trate should  be  inferior  to  us  in  figure  or  in  fortune.  For  how  ab- 
surd is  it,  if,  in  theatrical  exhibitions,  the  meanest  actor,  that  wears  a 
momentary  diadem,  shall  receive  liis  due  respect  from  superior 
players;  and  yet,  in  civil  life,  men  of  greater  power  or  wcaltli  sliall 
with-hoid  the  deference  that  is  due  to  the  magistrate  !  lu  tliis  case, 
however^  tliey  sliould  remember,  that  while  they  consult  their  own 
importanccj  they  detract  from  the  honour  of  the  state.  Private 
dignity  ought  always  to  give  place  to  public  authority ;  as,  in  Sparta, 
it  was  usual  for  the  kings  to  rise  in  compliment  to  the  ephori." 

With  regard  to  Plutarch's  political  principles,  it  is  clear  that  he 
was,  even  whilst  at  Rome,  a  republican  in  heart,  and  a  friend  to  li- 
berty: but  this  does  him  no  peculiar  honour.  Such  privileges  are 
the  birthright  of  mankind;  and  they  are  never  parted  with  but 
through  fear  or  favour.  At  Rome  he  acted  like  a  philosopher  of  the 
world.  Quando  noi  siumo  in  Roma,  noi  faciamo  come  ILglino 
fanno  in  Roma,  He  found  a  constitution  whicli  he  had  not  power 
to  alter  3  yet,  though  he  could  not  make  mankind  free,  he  made  them 
comparatively  happy,  by  teaching  clemency  to  their  temporary  ruler. 

At  ChseroneH  v,e  find  lum  more  openly  avowing  the  principles  of 
liberty.  During  his  residence  at  Rome,  he  had  remarked  an  essen- 
tial error  in  tlie  police.  In  all  complaints  and  processes,  however 
trifling,  the  people  had  recourse  to  the  first  officers  of  state.  By  this 
means  they  supposed  that  their  interest  would  be  promoted;  but  it 
had  a  certain  tendency  to  enslave  them  still  more,  and  to  render 
them  the  tools  and  dependents  of  court  power.  Of  these  measures 
the  archon  of  Chieronea  thus  expressed  liis  disapprobation  :  "  At 
the  same  time,"  says  he,  "  that  we  endeavour  to  render  a  city  obe- 
dient to  its  magistrates,  we  must  beware  of  reducing  it  to  a  servile 
or  too  humiliating  a  condition.  Those  who  carry  every  trifle  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  are  contributing  all  they  can 
to  the  servitude  of  their  country,"    And  it  is  undoubtedly  truc_,  that 
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the  habitual  and  universal  exertion  of  authority  has  a  natural  tenden- 
cy to  arbitrary  dominion. 

We  have  now  considered  Plutarch  in  the  light  of  a  philosopher,  a 
biographer,  and  a  magistrate  ;  we  have  entered  into  his  moral,  reli- 
gious, and  political  character,  as  well  as  the  information  we  could 
obtain  would  enable  us.     It  only  remains  that  wc  view  him  in  the 

domestic  sphere  of  life that  little  but  trying  sphere  we  act  wholly 

from  ourselves,  and  assume  no  character  but  that  which  nature  and 
education  have  given  us, 

Dacier,  on  falling  into  this  part  of  Plutarch's  history,  has  made  a 
whimsical  observation.  "  There  are  two  cardinal  points,"  says  he, 
'^  in  a  man's  life,  which  determine  his  happiness  or  his  misery. 
These  are  his  birth  and  his  marriage.  It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  to  be 
born  fortunate,  if  lie  be  unfortunate  in  his  marriage."  How  Dacier 
could  reconcile  the  astrologers  to  this  new  doctrine,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say:  for,  upon  this  principle,  a  man  must  at  least  have  two  good  stars, 
one  for  his  birth-day,  the  other  for  his  wedding-day ;  as  it  seems 
that  the  influence  of  the  natal  star  could  not  extend  beyond  the  bri- 
dal morn,  but  that  a  man  then  falls  under  a  different  dominion. 

At  what  time  Plutarch  entered  into  this  state,  we  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain ;  but  as  it  is  not  probable  that  a  man  of  his  wisdom  would  marry 
at  an  advanced  time  of  life,  and  as  his  wife  was  a  native  of  Chferonea, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  married  before  he  went  to  Rome.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  it  appears  that  he  was  fortunate  in  his  choice ; 
for  his  wife  was  not  only  well-born  and  well-bred,  but  a  woman  of 
distinguislied  sense  and  virtue.     Her  name  was  Timoxena. 

Plutarch  appears  to  have  had  at  least  five  children  by  her,  four 
sons,  and  a  daughter,  whom,  out  of  regard  for  her  mother,  he  called 
Timoxena.  He  has  given  us  a  proof  that  he  had  all  tlie  tenderness 
of  an  affectionate  father  for  these  children,  by  recording  a  little  in- 
stance of  his  daughter's  natural  benevolence.  "  When  she  was 
very  young,"  says  he,  *'she  would  frequently  beg  of  her  nurse  to 
give  the  breast  not  only  to  the  other  children,  but  to  her  babies  and 
dolls,  which  she  considered  as  her  dependents,  and  under  her  protec- 
tion." Who  does  not  see  in  this  simple  circumstance  at  once  the  fond- 
ness of  the  parent,  and  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  man  ? 

But  tlie  philosopher  soon  lost  his  little  blossom  of  humanity.  His 
Timoxena  died  in  her  infancy ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  con- 
solatory letter  he  wrote  to  her  mother  on  the  occassion,  he  bore  the 
loss  as  became  a  philosopher.  "  Consider,"  said  he,  "that  death 
has  deprived  your  Timoxena  only  of  small  enjoyments.  The  things 
she  knew  were  but  of  little  consequence,  and  she  could  be  delighted 
only  with  trifles."    In  this  letter  we  find  a  portrait  of  Us  wife,  which 
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does  her  great  honour.  From  the  testimony  given  by  her  husband, 
it  appears  that  she  was  far  above  the  general  weakness  and  affecta- 
tion of  her  sex.  She  had  no  passion  for  the  expensiveness  of  dress, 
or  the  parade  of  public  appearances.  She  tliought  every  kind  of 
extravagance  blameable;  and  her  ambition  went  not  beyond  the 
decencies  and  propcnies  of  life. 

Plutarch  had  before  tliis  buried  two  of  his  sons,  his  eldest  son, 
and  a  younger  one  named  Charon ;  and  it  appears  from  the  above- 
mentioned  letter,  that  the  conduct  of  Timoxena,  on  these  events, 
was  worthy  the  wife  of  a  philosopher.  She  did  not  disfigure  herself 
by  change  of  apparel,  or  give  way  to  the  extravagance  of  grief,  as 
women  in  general  do  on  such  occasions,  but  supported  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  with  a  solemn  and  rational  submission,  even 
when  they  seemed  to  be  most  severe.  She  had  taken  unwearied 
pains,  and  undergone  the  greatest  sufferings,  to  nurse  her  son  Charon 
at  her  own  breast,  at  a  time  when  an  abscess  formed  near  the  part 
had  obliged  her  to  undergo  an  incision.  Yet,  when  the  child  reared 
with  so  much  tender  pain  and  difficulty,  died,  those  who  went  to  visit 
her  on  the  melancholy  occasion  found  her  house  in  no  more  disorder 
than  if  nothing  distressful  had  happened.  She  received  her  friends 
as  Admetus  entertained  Hercules,  who,  the  same  day  that  he  buried 
Alceste,  betrayed  not  the  least  confusion  before  his  heroic  guest. 

\Vith  a  woman  of  so  much  dignity  of  mind  and  exceUence  of  dis- 
position, a  man  of  Plutarch's  wisdom  and  humanity  must  have  been 
infinitely  happy;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  from  those  precepts  of  con- 
jugal happiness  and  affection  which  he  has  left  us,  that  he  has  drawn 
his  observations  from  experience,  and  that  the  rules  he  recommended 
had  been  previously  exemplified  in  his  own  family. 

It  is  said  that  Plutarch  had  some  misunderstanding  with  his  wife's 
relations  J  upon  which  Timoxena,  fearing  that  it  might  affect  their 
imion,  had  duty  and  religion  enough  to  go  as  far  as  Mount  Helicon, 
and  sacrifice  to  Love,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple  there. 

He  left  two  sons,  Plutarch  and  Lamprias.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  a  philosopher,  and  It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  cata- 
logue of  his  father's  writings;  which,  however,  one  cannot  look  upon, 
as  Mr.  Dryden  says,  without  the  same  emotions  that  a  merchant  must 
feel  on  perusing  a  bill  of  freight  after  he  has  lost  his  vessel.  The 
writings  no  longer  extant  are  these ; 

The  Life  of  Hercules, 

Hesiod, 

Pindar, 

Crates  and  Diaphantus,  with  a  Purajkl^ 

Leonidas, 
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The  Life  of  Aristomeaes, 

Scipio  Africaaus  junior,  and  Metellus, 

Augustus, 

Tiberius, 

Claudius, 

Nero, 

• Caligula, 

" Vitellius, 

EparainondaSj  and  the  Elder  Scipio,  with  a  Pw&Uel, 

Four  Books  of  Comraentarics  on  Homer. 

Four  Boolis  of  Coffimentaries  on  Hestod. 

Five  Books  to  Einpedocles,  on  the  Quintessence. 

Five  Books  af  Essays. 

riiree  Books  of  Fables, 

Tliree  Books  of  Rhetoric. 

Three  Bo«ks  on  the  Introduction  of  the  SouL 

Two  Books  of  Eiitracts  from  the  Philosophers. 

Three  Books  on  Sense. 

Three  Books  on  the  great  Actions  of  Cities. 

Two  Buoks  on  Politics. 

An  Essay  gq  Opportunity,  to  Theophrastiis. 

Four  Books  on  tl)e  Obsolete  Parts  of  History. 

Two  Books  of  Proverbs, 

Eight  Books  on  the  Topics  of  Aristotle, 

Three  Books  oh  Justice,  to  Chrjsippus. 

Au  Essay  on  Poetry. 

A  Dissertation  on  tl*e  Difference  between  tlje  Pyrriionians  and  Uhe  AcadeiafciaTits. 

A  Treatise  to  prove  that  there  was  but  one  Academy  of  Plato. 

Aulus  GelHus  has  taken  a  long  story  from  Taurus  about  Plutarch's 
Kiethod  of  correcting  a  slave,  in  which  tliere  is  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  he  punished  him  like  a  philosopher,  and  gave  him  his  dis- 
cipline without  being  out  of  temper. 

Plutarch  had  a  nephew  named  Scxtus,  who  bore  a  consitlerable 
reputation  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  and 
learning  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  The  character  which  that  philosopher 
has  given  him,  in  his  First  Book  of  Reflections,  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  applied  to  his  uncle:  "Scxtus,  by  his  example,  taught 
me  mildness  and  Immanity;  to  govern  my  house  like  a  good  father 
of  a  family ;  to  fall  into  an  easy  and  unaffected  gi-avity  of  manners ; 
to  live  agreeably  to  nature ;  to  find  out  the  art  of  discovering  and 
preventing  the  wants  of  my  friends;  to  connive  at  the  noisy  follies 
of  the  ignorant  and  impertinent;  and  to  comply  with  the  under- 
standings and  humours  of  men." 

One  of  the  rewards  of  philosophy  is  long  life;  and  it  is  clear  that 
Plutarch  enjoyed  this ;  but  of  the  time  or  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  we  have  no  satisfactory  account. 
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AS  geographers  thrust  hito  the  extremities  of  their  maps  those' 
countries  that  are  unknown  to  them,  remarking  at  the  same  tlme^ 
that  all  be)^ond  Is  hills  of  sand  and  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  frozen  seas,' 
marshes,  and  mountains  that  are  inaccessible  to  human  courage  or 
industry;  so,  in  comparing  the  lives  of  Illustrious  men^  when  I  have 
past  through  tiiose  periods  of  time  which  maybe  described  with  pro- 
bability, and  where  history  may  find  firm  footing  in  facts,  I  may  say, 
my  Senecio*,  of  the  remoter  ages,  that  all  beyond  is  full  of  prodigy 
and  fiction,  the  regions  of  poets  and  fabulists,  wrapt  in  clouds,  and 
unworthy  of  belief.  Yet  since  I  had  given  an  account  of  Lycurgus 
and  Numa,  I  thought  I  might  without  Impropriety  ascend  to  Romu- 
lus, as  1  had  approached  his  times.     But  considering 

Who,  for  the  palm,  in  contest  high  shall  join? 
Or  who  in  equal  ranks  shall  stand? 

(as  ^^schylus  expresses  it)  it  appeared  to  me,  that  he  who  peopled 
the  beautiful  and  famed  city  of  Athens  might  be  best  contrasted  and 
compared  with  the  father  of  the  magnificent  and  invincible  Rorae» 
Permit  us  then  to  take  from  Fable  her  extravagance,  and  make  her 
yield  to  and  accept  the  form  of  History  :  but  where  she  obstinately 
despises  probability,  and  refuses  to  mix  with  what  is  credible,  we 
must  implore  the  candour  of  our  readers,  and  their  kind  allowance 
for  the  tales  of  Antiquity. 

Theseus,  then,  appeared  to  answer  to  Romulus  In  many  particu- 
lars. Both  were  of  uncertain  parentage,  born  out  of  wedlock ;  and 
both  had  the  repute  of  being  sprung  from  the  gods.  Both  stood  ia 
the  first  rank  of  warriors ;  for  both  had  great  powers  of  mind^  with 
great  strength  of  body.  One  was  the  founder  of  Rome,  and  one 
peopled  Athens,  th6  most  illustrious  cities  in  the  world.     Both  car- 

*  Sossius  Senecio,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  who  flourished  under  Nerva  and  Trajan^ 
and  to  whom  Pliny  addressed  some  of  his  Epistles  j  not  the  Senecio  put  to  death  b/ 
Domitian. 
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ried  off  women  by  violence.  Both  were  involved  in  domestic  mise- 
ries, and  exposed  to  family  resentment ;  and  both,  towards  the  end 
of  their  lives,  are  said  to  have  offended  their  respective  citizens, 
if  we  may  believe  what  seems  to  be  delivered  with  the  least 
mixture  of  poetical  fiction. 

The  lineage  of  Theseus,  by  his  father's  side,  stretches  to  Ercctheus 
and  the  first  inhabitants  of  his  country ;  by  his  mother's  side  to 
Pelops,  who  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Peloponnesian  kings, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  great  opulence,  but  the  number  of  his 
children  ;  for  he  married  his  daughters  to  persons  of  the  first  dig- 
nity, and  found  means  to  place  his  sons  at  the  head  of  the  chief 
states.  One  of  them,  named  Pittheus,  grandfather  to  Theseus, 
founded  the  small  family  of  Trcezene,  and  was  esteem.ed  the  roost 
learned  and  the  wisest  man  of  his  age.  The  essence  of  the  wisdom 
of  those  days  consisted  in  such  moral  sentences  as  Hesiod  is  cele- 
brated for  in  his  Book  of  Works.  One  of  these  is  ascribed  to  Pittheus ; 

Blast  not  the  hope  wliich  friendship  has  conceived. 
But  fill  its  measure  liigh. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Aristotle ;  and  Euripides,  in  saying  that  HIp- 
politus  was  taught  by  "  the  sage  and  venerable  Pittheus,"  gives  him 
a  very  honourable  testimony. 

^geus,  wanting  to  have  children,  is  said  to  have  received  from 
the  Oracle  at  Delphi  that  celebrated  answer  which  commanded  him 
not  to  approach  any  woman  before  he  returned  to  Athens.  But  as 
the  Oracle  seemed  not  to  give  him  clear  instructions,  he  came  to 
Troezene,  and  communicated  it  to  Pittheus  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  mystic  vessel  shall  uBtoucli'd  remain. 
Till  in  thy  native  realm  ■ 

It  is  uncertain  what  Pittheus  saw  in  this  Oracle.  However,  either 
by  persuasion  or  deceit,  he  drew  ^Egcus  into  conversation  with  his 
daughter  JEthva..  -£geus  afterwards  coming  to  know  that  she  whom 
he  had  lain  with  was  Pittheus's  daughter,  and  suspecting  her  td  be 
with  child,  hid  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  sandals  under  a  large  stone  which 
had  a  cavity  for  the  purpose.  Before  his  departure,  he  told  the  se- 
cret to  the  princess  only,  and  left  orders,  that  if  she  brought  forth  a 
son,  who,  when  he  came  to  a  man's  estate,  should  be  able  to  remove 
the  stone,  and  take  away  the  things  left  under  it,  she  should  send 
him  with  those  tokens  to  him  with  all  imaginable  privacy;  for  he 
was  very  much  afraid  that  some  plot  would  be  formed  against  him  by 
the  PallantidsB,  who  despised  him  for  his  want  of  children.  These 
were  fifty  brothers,  the  sons  of  Pallas. 

>Ethra  was  delivered  of  a  son ;  and  some  say  he  was  immediately 
named  Tliescus,  because  of  the  laying  up  of  the  tokens  j  others,  that 
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he  received  his  name  afterwards  at  Atliens,  when  yEgeus  aeknow- 
Icdged  him  for  liis  son.  He  was  brought  up  by  Pittheus,  and  had  a 
tutor  named  Connidas,  to  whom  the  Athenians,  even  in  our  times, 
sacrifice  a  ram  on  the  day  preceding  the  Thesean  Feasts,  giving  this 
honour  to  liis  memory  upon  a  much  juster  account  than  that  which 
they  pay  to  Sikmion  and  Parrliasius,  who  only  made  statues  and 
pictures  of  Theseus. 

As  it  was  then  the  custom  for  sucii  as  had  arrived  at  man's  estate 
to  go  to  Delphi  to  offer  the  first-fruits  of  their  hair  to  Apollo,  The- 
seus went  thither,  and  the  place  where  this  ceremony  is  performed, 
from  iiim,  is  said  to  be  yet  called  Tliesea.  He  shaved,  however,  only 
the  fore  part  of  his  head,  as  Homer  tells  us  the  Abantes  did  j  and 
this  kind  of  tonsure,  on  his  account,  was  called  Theseus.  The 
Abantes  first  cut  their  hair  in  this  manner,  not  in  imitation  of  the 
Arabians,  as  some  imagine,  nor  yet  of  the  Mysians,  but  because  they 
were  a  warlike  people  who  loved  close  fighting,  and  were  more  expert 
in  it  than  any  other  nation.     Thus  Archilochus  : 

These  twang  nol  bows,  nor  sling  tlie  hissing  stone. 
When  Mars  exults,  and  fields  with  armies  groan: 
Far  nobler  skill  Euboca's  sons  display. 
And  with  the  thundering  sword  decide  the  fray. 

That  they  might  not,  therefore,  give  advantage  to  their  enemies 
by  their  hair,  they  took  cure  to  cut  it  off.  And  we  are  informed  that 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  having  made  the  same  observation,  or- 
dered his  Macedonian  troops  to  cut  off  their  beards^  these  being 
s.  ready  handle  in  battle. 

For  some  time  ^'Ethra  declared  not  the  real  father  of  Theseus  ;  but 
the  report  propagated  by  Pittheus  was,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune: for  the  Troezcnians  principally  worship  that  god;  he  is  the 
patron  of  their  city ;  to  hun  they  offer  their  first-fruits ;  and  their 
money  bears  the  impression  of  a  trident.  Theseus,  in  his  youth,  dis- 
covering not  only  great  strength  of  body,  but  firmness  and  solidity  of 
mind,  together  with  a  large  share  of  understanding  and  prudence, 
JEthva.  led  him  to  the  stone,  and  having  told  him  the  truth  concern- 
ing his  origin,  ordered  him  to  take  up  his  father's  tokens,  and  sail  to 
Athens,  He  easily  removed  the  stone,  but  refused  to  go  by  sea, 
though  he  might  have  done  It  with  great  safety,  and  though  he  was 
pressed  to  it  by  the  entreaties  of  his  grandfather  and  his  mother; 
while  it  was  hazardous,  at  that  lime,  to  go  by  land  to  Athens,  be- 
cause no  part  was  free  from  the  danger  of  rufhans  and  robbers. 
Those  times,  indeed,  produced  men  of  strong  and  indefatigable 
powers  of  body,  of  extraordinary  swiftness  and  agility ;  but  they  ap- 
|>lied  those  powers  to  nothing  just  or  useful.     On  the  contrary,  their 
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genius,  their  disposition,  their  pleasures,  tended  only  to  insolence, 
to  violence,  and  to  rapine.  As  for  modesty,  justice,  equity,  and  hu- 
iKanity,  they  looked  upon  them  as  qualities  in  wliich  those  wJio  had 
it  in  their  power  to  add  to  their  possessions  had  no  manner  of  con- 
cern; virtues  praised  only  by  such  as  were  afraid  of  behig  injured, 
and  who  abstained  from  injuring  others  out  of  the  same  principle  of 
fear.  Some  of  these  ruflians  v/ere  cut  otf  by  Hercules  iii  his  pere- 
grinations, while  others  escaped  to  their  lurking  holes,  and  were 
spared  by  the  hero  in  contempt  of  their  cowardice.  But  when  Her- 
cules had  unfortunately  killed  Iphitus,  he  retired  to  Lydia,  where, 
for  a  long  time,  he  was  a  slave  to  Omphale,  a  punishment  wliich  he 
imposed  upon  himself  for  the  murder.  The  Lydians  then  en- 
joyed great  quiet  and  security ;  but  in  Greece  the  same  kind  of  enor- 
mities broke  out  anew,  there  being  no  one  to  restrain  or  quell  them. 
It  was  therefore  extremly  dangerous  to  travel  by  land  from  Pelopon- 
nesus to  Athens  ;  and  Pittheus,  acquainting  Theseus  with  the  num- 
ber of  these  ruffians,  and  with  their  cruel  treatment  of  strangers,  ad- 
vised him  to  go  by  sea.  But  he  had  long  secretly  been  fired  with 
the  glory  of  Hercules,  whom  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  listening 
with  great  attention  to  such  as  related  his  achievements,  particularly 
to  those  that  had  seen  him,  conversed  with  him,  and  had  been  wit- 
nesses to  his  prowess.  He  was  aifected  in  the  same  manner  as 
Themistocles  afterwards  was,  when  he  declared  that  the  trophies  of 
Miltiades  would  not  suffer  him  to  sleep.  The  virtues  of  Hercules 
were  his  dream  by  night,  and  by  day  emulation  led  liim  out,  and 
spurred  him  on  to  perform  some  exploits  like  his.  Besides,  they 
were  nearly  related,  being  born  of  cousin-germans  -,  for  iEthra  was 
the  daughter  of  Pittheus  and  Alcmena  of  Lysidice,  and  Pittheus  and 
Lysidice  were  brother  and  sister  by  Pelops  and  Hippodamia,  He 
considered  it,  therefore,  as  an  insupportable  dishonour,  that  Hercu- 
les should  traverse  both  sea  and  land  to  clear  them  of  these  villains, 
while  he  himself  declined  such  adventures  as  occurred  to  him  ;  dis- 
gracing his  reputed  father,  if  he  took  his  voyage,  or  r^Aher  flight,  by 
sea ;  and  carrying  to  his  real  father  a  pair  of  sandals  and  a  sword  un- 
stained with  blood,  instead  of  the  ornament  of  great  and  good  actions, 
to  assert  and  add  lustre  to  his  noble  birth.  With  such  thoughts  and 
resolutions  as  these  he  set  forward,  determining  to  injure  no  one,  but 
to  take  vengeance  of  such  as  should  offer  him  any  violence. 

He  was  first  attacked  by  Periphetes,  in  Epidruria,  whose  weapon 
was  a  club,  and  who,  on  that  account,  was  called  Corynetes,  or  the 
Club-bearer.  He  engaged  with  him,  and  slew  him.  Delighted  with 
the  club,  he  took  it  for  his  weapon,  and  used  it  as  Hercules  did  the 
lion's  skin.    The  skin  was  a  proof  of  the  vast  she  of  the  wild  beast 
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which  that  hero  had  slain  ;  and  Theseus  carried  about  with  him  this 
club,  whose  stroke  he  had  been  able  to  parry,  but  which  in  his  hand 
was  irresistible.  In  the  isthmus  he  slew  Sinnis  the  Pine-bender  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  destroyed  many  others :  and  this  he  did, 
not  as  Laving  learned  or  practised  the  bending  of  those  trees,  but  to 
show  that  natural  strength  is  nbove  all  art.  Sinnis  had  a  daughter 
remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  stature,  named  Pereguine,  who  had 
concealed  herself  when  her  fatiier  was  killed.  Theseus  made  dili- 
gent search  for  her,  and  found  at  last  that  she  had  retired  into  a  place 
overgrown  with  shrubs,  and  rushes,  and  wild  asparagus.  In  her  child- 
ish simplicity  she  addressed  her  prayers  and  vows  to  these  plants  and 
bushes,  as  if  they  could  have  a  sense  of  her  misfortune,  promising, 
if  they  would  save  and  hide  her,  she  would  never  burn  or  destroy  them. 
But  when  Theseus  pledged  his  honour  for  treating  her  politely,  she 
came  to  him,  and  in  due  time  brought  him  a  son  named  Melanippus. 
Afterwards,  by  Theseus's  permission,  she  married  Deioncus,  the  son 
of  Eurytus  the  CEchalian.  Melanippus  had  a  son  named  loxus,  who 
joined  with  Ornytas  In  planting  a  colony  in  Caria :  wlience  the 
loxides  5  with  whom  it  is  an  inviolable  rule,  not  to  burn  either  rushes 
or  wild  asparagus,  but  to  honour  and  worship  them. 

About  this  time  Crommyon  was  infested  by  a  wild  sow  named 
Phaea,  a  fierce  and  formidable  creature.  This  savage  he  attacked 
and  killed^  going  out  of  his  way  to  engage  her,  and  thereby  showing 
an  act  of  voluntary  valour:  for  he  believed  it  equally  became  a 
brave  man  to  stand  upon  his  defence  against  abandoned  iTiffians 
and  to  seek  out,  and  begin  the  combat  with  strong  and  savage  ani- 
mals. But  some  say  that  Phaea  was  an  abandoned  female  robber 
who  dwelt  in  Crommyon;  that  she  had  the  name  of  Sow  from  her 
life  and  manners;  and  was  afterwards  slain  by  Theseus. 

In  the  borders  of  Megara  he  destroyed  Sciron,  a  robber,  by  cast- 
ing him  headlong  from  a  precipice,  as  the  story  generally  goes  :  and 
it  is  added,  that,  in  wanton  villany,  this  Sciron  used  to  make  strangers 
wash  his  feet,  and  to  take  those  opportunities  to  push  them  into  the 
sea.  But  the  writers  of  Megara,  in  contradiction  to  this  report,  and, 
as  Simonides  expresses  it,  fighting  with  all  antiquity,  assert,  that 
Sciron  was  neither  a  robber  nor  a  rufiian,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  de- 
stroyer of  robbers,  and  a  man  whose  heart  and  house  was  ever  open 
to  the  good  and  the  honest.  For  ^acus,  say  they,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  justest  man  in  Greece;  Cychreus  of  Salamis  had  divine 
honours  paid  him  at  Athens,  and  the  virtue  of  Peleus  and  Telamon 
too  was  universally  known.  Now,  Sciron  was  son-in-law  to  Cy- 
chreus, father-in-law  to  iEacus,  and  grandfather  to  Peleus  and  Tela- 
laoc;  who  were  both  of  them  sons  of  Eudeis,  the  daughter  of  Scii-on 
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and  Chancio:  therefore  it  was  not  probable  that  the  best  of  men 
should  make  such  alliances  with  one  of  so  vile  a  character,  giving 
and  receiving  the  greatest  and  dearest  pledges.  Besides,  they  tell 
us,  that  Theseus  did  not  slay  Sciron  in  his  first  journey  to  Athens, 
but  afterwards,  when  he  took  Eleusis  from  t!ie  ^Megarensians,  having 
expelled  Diodes,  its  chief  magistrate,  by  a  stratagem.  In  such  con- 
tradictions are  these  things  involved. 

At  Eleusis  he  engaged  in  wrestling  with  Cercyon  the  Arcadian, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Proceeding  to  Ilermione*,  he  put  a 
period  to  the  crvielties  of  Damastes,  surnamed  Procrustes,  making 
his  body  fit  the  size  of  his  own  beds,  as  lie  had  served  strangers;. 
These  things  he  did  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  who  always  returned 
upon  the  aggressors  the  same  sort  of  treatment  which  they  intended 
for  liim  ;  for  that  hero  sacrificed  Busiris,  killed  Antaeus  in  wrestling, 
Cygnus  in  single  combat,  and  broke  the  skull  of  Termerus;  whence 
this  is  called  the  Termerian  mischief;  for  Termerus,  it  seems,  de- 
stroyed the  passengers  he  met  by  dashing  his  head  against  theirs. 
Thus  Theseus  pursued  his  travels  to  punish  ah;indoaed  wretches, 
who  suifered  the  same  kind  of  death  from  him  that  they  inflicted  on 
others,  and  were  requited  with  vengeance  suitable  to  their  crimes. 

In  his  progress  he  came  to  the  Cephisns,  where  he  was  first  saluttd 
by  some  of  the  Phytalid&e.  Upon  his  desire  to  have  the  customary 
purifications,  they  gave  him  them  in  due  form,  and  having  offered 
propitiatory  sacrifices,  invited  him  to  their  houses.  This  was  the 
first  hospitable  treatment  he  met  with  on  the  road.  He  is  said  to 
have  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  Cronrus, 
which  they  now  call  Hacatomboeon,  (July).  There  lie  found  the 
state  full  of  troubles  and  distraction,  and  the  family  of  .Egeus  in 
great  disorder:  for  Medea,  wlto  had  fled  from  Corinth,  promised  by 
her  art  to  enable  ^i^geus  to  have  children,  and  was  admitted  to  his  bed. 
She  first  discovering  Theseus,  whom  as  yet  ^geus  did  not  know, 
persuaded  him,  now  in  years,  and  full  of  jealousies  and  suspicions, 
on  account  of  the  faction  that  prevailed  in  the  city,  to  prepare  an 
entertainment  for  him  as  a  stranger,  and  take  him  off  by  poison. 
Theseus,  coming  to  the  banquet,  did  not  intend  to  declare  himself 
first,  but,  willing  to  give  his  father  occasion  to  find  him  out,  when 
the  meat  was  served  up,  he  drew  his  sword,  as  if  he  designed  to 
carve  with  it,  and  took  care  it  should  attract  his  notice.  JEgcus, 
quickly  perceiving  it,  dashed  down  the  cup  of  poison,  and,  aftev 
some  questions,  embraced  him  as  his  son :    then  assembling  the 

*  This  scrms  to  be  a  mistake  ;  for  we  know  of  no  place  called  Ilarmiore,  or  Hes^ 
mione,  between  Eleusis  and  Atlieus.  Pausanias  calls  it  Erioacj  and  tbe  aulhors  cf  tL* 
Universal  History,  after  Phiiochorus,  call  it  Terraionc,, 
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people,  he  acknowledged  hiiu  also  before  thernj  who  received  hiiii 
with  great  satisfaction  on  account  of  his  valour.  The  ctip  is  said  td 
have  fallen,  and  the  poison  to  have  been  spilt,  where  the  iaclosure 
now  is,  in  the  place  called  Delphinium ;  for  there  it  was  that  ^Egeus 
dwelt ;  and  the  Mercury  which  stands  on  the  east  side  of  tlic  te«iple 
is  yet  called  the  ^Mercury  of  ^geus's  gate. 

The  Palhintidpe,  who  hoped  to  recover  the  kingdom,  if  ^■Egeus  died 
childless,  lost  all  patience  when  Theseus  was  declared  his  successor. 
Exasperated  attlie  thought  tluit  /Egeus,  who  was  not  in  the  least 
allied  to  the  Erecthidte,  but  only  adopted  by  Pandion,  should  first 
gain  til©  crown,  and  afterwards  Theseus,  who  was  an  emigrant  and 
a  stranger,  they  prepared  for  war,  and  dividing  their  forces,  one  party 
marciied  openly,  with  their  father,  from  Sphettus  to  the  city;  and 
the  other  concealing  themselves  in  Gargettus,  lay  in  ambush,  with  a 
design  to  attack  the  enemy  from  two  several  quarters.  They  had  with 
them  a  herald  named  Leos,  of  the  tribe  of  Agnus.  This  man  carried 
to  Theseus  an  account  of  all  the  designs  cf  the  Pallantidifi;  and  he 
immediately  fell  upon  those  that  lay  in  ambush,  and  destroyed  them. 
Pallas,  and  his  company  being  informed  of  this,  thought  lit  to  dis- 
perse. Hence  it  is  said  to  be  that  the  tribe  of  Pallene  never  inter- 
marry with  the  Agnusians,  nor  suffer  any  proclamation  tc  begin  with 
these  words,  Akoete  Leoi  (Hear,  O  ye  people)  ;  for  they  hate  the 
very  name  of  Leos,  on  account  of  the  treachery  of  that  herald. 

Theseus,  desirous  to  keep  himself  in  action,  and  at  the  same  time 
courting  the  favour  of  the  people,  went  against  the  Marathoniaa 
bull,  which  did  no  small  mischief  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tetrapo- 
lls.  AVhen  he  had  taken  him,  he  brought  him  alive  in  triumph 
through  the  city,  and  afterwards  sacrificed  him  to  tlie  Delphinian 
Apollo.  Hecale  also,  and  the  story  of  her  receiving  and  entertain- 
ing Theseus,  does  not  appear  destitute  of  all  foundation;  for  the 
people  In  that  neighbourhood  assemble  to  perform  the  Hecalesian 
rites  to  Jupiter  Hecalus ;  they  honour  Hecale  too,  calling  her  by 
the  diminutive,  Hecalene ;  because,  when  she  entertained  Theseus, 
while  he  was  but  a  youth,  she  caressed  him  as  persons  in  years  usu- 
ally do  children,  and  called  him  by  such  tender  diminutive  names. 
She  vowed,  moreover,  when  he  w-ent  to  battle,  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
Jupiter  If  he  returned  safe,  hut,  as  she  died  before  the  end  of  tlie 
expedition,  Theseus  performed  those  holy  rites  in  testimony  of 
the  grateful  sense  he  had  of  her  hospitality.  So  Philochorus  re- 
lates the  story. 

Not  long  after,  there  came  the  third  time  from  Crete  the  collectors 
of  the  tribute,  exacted  on  the  following  occasion.  Androgeus  be- 
ing very  treacherously  slain  in  Attica,  a  very  fatal  war  was  carried  oa 
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against  that  country  by  Minos,  and  divine  vengeance  laid  it  waste  ; 
for  it  was  visited  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  want  of  water 
increased  their  misery.  The  remedy  that  Apollo  proposed  M'as, 
that  they  should  appease  Minos  and  be  reconciled  to  him,  where- 
upon the  wrath  of  heaven  would  cease,  and  their  calamities  come  to 
a  period.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  sent  ambassadors  with  their 
submission,  and,  as  most  writers  agree,  engaged  themselves  by 
treaty  to  send  every  ninth  year  a  tribute  of  seven  young  men,  and  as 
many  virgins.  When  these  were  brought  into  Ci^ete,  the  fabulous 
account  informs  us,  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Minotaur  in  the 
Laljyrinth,  or  that,  lost  in  its  mazes,  and  unable  to  find  the  way 
out,  they  perished  there.     Tiie  Minotaur  was,  as  Euripides  tells  us^ 

A  mingled  furm  prodigious  to  beliold. 
Half  bull,   half  man  1 

But  Philochorus  says  t]^e  Cretans  deny  this,  and  will  not  allow  the 
labyrinth  to  have  been  any  thing  but  a  prison,  which  had  no  other" 
inconvenience  than  this,  that  those  who  were  confined  there  could 
not  escape :  and  ^linos  having  instituted  games  in  honour  of  An- 
drogeus,  the  prize  for  the  victors  was  those  youths  who  had  been 
kept  till  that  time  in  the  labyrinth.  He  that  first  won  the  prizes  in 
those  games  was  a  person  of  great  authority  in  the  court  of  Minos, 
and  general  of  his  army,  named  Taurus,  who,  being  unmerciful  and 
sav^age  in  his  nature,  had  treated  the  Athenian  youths  with  great 
insolence  and  cruelty.  And  it  is  plain  that  Aristotle  liimself,  in  his 
account  of  the  Bottioean  Government,  does  not  suppose  that  the 
young  men  were  put  to  death  by  Minos,  but  that  they  lived,  some 
of  them  to  old  age,  in  servile  employments  in  Crete.  He  adds,  that 
the  Cretans,  in  pursuance  of  an  ancient  vow,  once  sent  a  number 
of  their  first-born  to  Delphi,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  these  Athenian  slaves,  who,  when  not  being  able 
support  themselves  there,  first  passed  from  thence  into  Italy,  where 
they  settled  about  Japygia ;  and  from  thence  they  removed  again 
into  Thrace,  and  were  called  Bottioeans.  Wherefore  the  Bottioean 
virgins,  in  some  solemnities  of  religion,  sing,  "  To  Athens  let  us 
go.''  And,  indeed,  it  seems  dangerous  to  be  at  enmity  with  a  city 
which  is  the  seat  of  eloquence  and  learning  :  for  Minos  always  was 
satirized  on  the  Athenian  stage;  nor  was  his  fame  sufficiently  res- 
cued by  Hesiod's  calling  him  "  Supreme  of  King,"  of  Homer's 
saying  that  he  '^  conversed  with  Jove;"  for  the  writers  of  tragedy 
prevailing,  represented  him  as  a  man  of  vicious  character,  violent 
and  implacable ;  yet,  inconsistently  enough,  they  say  that  Minos 
Avas  a  king  and  a  lawgiver,  and  that  Rhadamanthus  was  an  uptight 
judge,  and  guardian  of  the  laws  which  Minos  had  mad*^.. 
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When  the  time  of  the  third  tribute  came,  and  those  parents  who 
had  sons  not  arrived  at  full  maturity  were  obliged  to  resign  them  to 
the  lot,  complaints  against  ^Egeus  sprung  up  again  among  the  peo- 
ple, who  expressed  their  grief  and  resentment,  that  he  wlio  was 
the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes  bore  no  part  of  the  punishment, 
and  while  he  was  adopting,  and  raising  to  the  succession,  a  stranger 
of  spurious  ])irth,  took  no  thought  for  them  who  lost  their  legiti- 
mate children.  Those  things  were  matter  of  great  concern  to  The- 
seus, who,  to  express  liis  regard  for  justice,  and  take  his  share  in 
the  common  fortune,  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  one  of  the 
seven,  without  lot.  Tiie  citizens  were  charmed  with  this  proof  of 
his  magnanimity  and  public  spirit;  and  vEgeus  himself,  when  he 
saw  that  no  entreaties  or  persuasions  availed  to  turn  him  from  it, 
gave  out  the  lots  for  the  rest  of  the  young  men.  But  Hellanicus  saysj 
that  the  youths  and  virgins  whom  the  city  furnished  were  not  chosen 
by  lot,  but  that  Minos  came  in  person  and  selected  them,  and. 
Theseus  before  the  rest,  upon  these  conditions ;  that  the  Athenians 
should  furnish  a  vessel,  and  the  young  men  embark  and  sail  along 
with  him,  but  carry  .no  arms  ;  and  that,  if  they  could  kill  the  Mino- 
taur, there  should  be  an  end  of  the  tribute.  There  appearing  no 
liopes  of  safety  for  the  youths  in  the  two  former  tributes,  they  sent 
out  a  ship  with  the  black  sale,  as  carrying  them  to  certain  ruin.  But 
when  Theseus  encouraged  his  father  by  his  confidence  of  success 
against  the  Minotaur,  he  gave  another  sail,  a  white  one,  to  the 
pilot,  ordering  him,  if  he  brought  Theseus  safe  back,  to  hoist  the 
white ;  but  if  not,  to  sail  with  the  black  one  in  token  of  his  misfor- 
tune. Simonides,  however,  tells  us,  that  it  was,  not  a  white  sail 
which  /Egeus  gave,  but  a  scarlet  one  dyed  with  the  juice  of  the 
flower  of  a  very  flourishing  holm  oak,  and  that  this  was  to  be  the 
signal  that  all  was  well.  He  adds,  that  Phereclus,  the  son  of  Amar- 
syas,  was  pilot  of  the  ship  :  but  Philochorus  says,  that  Theseus  had 
a  pilot  sent  him  by  Sciras  from  Salamis,  named  Nausitheus,  and  one 
Phseax  to  be  at  the  prow,  because  as  yet  the  Athenians  had  not  ap- 
plied themselves  to  navigation  ;  and  that  Sciras  did  this,  because 
one  of  the  young  men,  named  Menesthes,  was  his  dau£;hter's  son. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments  of  Nausitheus  and  Phaax, 
built  by  Theseus,  at  Phalerum,  near  the  Temple  of  Sciron ;  and 
the  feast  called  Cybernesia,  or  the  Pilot's  Feast,  is  said  to  be  kept 
in  honour  of  them. 

When  the  lots  were  cast,  Theseus  taking  with  him  out  of  the 
Prytaneum,  those  upon  whom  they  fell,  went  to  the  Deiphinian 
temple,  and  made  an  offering  to  Apollo  for  them.  This  offering 
was  a  branch  of  consecrated  olive   bound  about  with  white  wool, 
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Having  paid  his  devotionsj  he  embavkcd  on  the  6th  of  April;  at 
which  time  they  still  send  the  virgins  to  Delphinium  to  propitiate 
the  god.  It  is  reported  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  commanded  him  to 
take  Venus  for  his  guide,  and  entreat  her  to  be  his  companion  iu 
the  voyage;  and  when  he  sacrificed  to  her  a  shee-goat  on  the  sea- 
shore, its  sex  was  immediately  changed :  hence  tiie  goddess  liad  the 
name  of  Epitragia. 

When  he  arrived  In  Crete,  according  to  most  historians  and  poets, 
Ariadne,  falling  in  love  with  him,  gave  him  a  clue  of  thread,  and 
instructed  him  how  to  pass  with  it  through  the  intricacies  of  the  la- 
byrinth. Thus  assisted,  he  killed  the  Minotaur,  and  then  set  sail, 
carrying  off  Ariadne,  together  with  the  young  men ;  Pherecydes 
says,  that  Theseus  broke  up  the  keels  of  the  Cretan  ships,  to 
prevent  their  pursuit.  But  as  Demon  has  it,  he  killed  Taurus, 
Minos's  commander,  who  engaged  him  in  the  harbour  just  as 
he  was  ready  to  sail  out.  Again,  according  to  Philochorus,  when 
Minos  celebrated  the  games  in  honour  of  his  son,  it  was  believed 
that  Taurus  would  bear  away  the  prizes  in  them  as  formerly,  and 
every  one  grudged  him  that  honour ;  for  his  excessive  power  and 
haughty  beliaviour  were  intolerable ;  and,  besides,  he  was  accused 
of  too  great  a  familiarity  with  Pasiphae  :  therefore,  when  The- 
seus desired  the  combat,  Minos  permitted  it.  In  Crete  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  to  see  the  games ;  and 
Ariadne,  being  present,  was  struck  with  the  person  of  Theseus,  and 
with  his  superior  vigour  and  address  in  the  wrestling-ring.  Minos 
too  was  greatly  delighted,  especially  when  he  saw  Taurus  vanquish- 
ed and  disgraced ;  and  this  induced  him  to  give  up  the  young  men 
to  Theseus,  and  to  remit  the  tribute.  Clidemus,  beginning  higher^ 
gives  a  prolix  account  of  these  matters,  according  to  his  manner. 
There  was,  it  seems,  a  decree  tliroughout  all  Greece,  that  no  vessel 
should  sail  with  more  than  five  hands,  except  the  Argo,  commanded 
by  Jason,  who  was  appointed  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates.  But  when 
Daedalus  escaped  by  sea  to  Athens,  Minos  pursuing  him  M'ith  his 
men  of  war,  contrary  to  the  decree,  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  Sicily, 
and  there  ended  his  life.  And  when  Deucalion  his  successor,  pur- 
suing his  father's  quarrels  with  the  Athenians,  demanded  that  they 
should  deliver  upDsedalus,  and  threatened,  if  they  did  not,  to  make 
away  with  the  hostages  that  Minos  had  received,  Theseus  gave  him 
a  mild  answer,  alleging  that  Daedalus  was  his  relation,  nearly  al- 
lied in  blood,  being  &on  fo  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Erectheus. 
put  privately  he  prepared  a  fleet,  part  of  it  among  the  Thymsetadag, 
at  a  distance  from  any  public  road,  and  part  under  the  direction  of 
Pittheus,  at  Troezene.     When  it  was  ready,  he  set  sail,  taking 
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Dfedalus  and  the  rest  of  the  fugitives  from  Crete,  for  his  guide.  The 
Cretans,  receiving  no  information  of  the  matter,  and,  v>hcn  tiiey  saw 
his  fleet,  taking  them  for  friends,  he  easily  gained  the  harbour,  and 
making  a  descent,  proceeded  immediately  to  Gnossus.  There  he  en- 
gaged with  Deucalion  and  his  guards,  before  the  gates  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  slew  them.  The  government  by  this  means  falling  to  Ariadne, 
he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  her,  by  which  he  received  the 
young  captives,  and  made  a  perpetual  league  between  the  Athenians 
und  the  Cretans,  both  sides  swearing  to  proceed  to  hostilities  no  more. 
There  are  many  other  reports  about  these  things,  and  as  many 
concerning  Ariadne,  but  none  of  any  certainty.  For  some  say,  that 
being  deserted  by  Theseus,  she  hanged  herself;  otliers,  that  she 
■vvas  carried  by  the  mariners  to  Naxos,  and  there  married  Onarus 
the  priest  of  Bacchus,  Theseus  having  left  her  for  another  mistress  : 

For  jEglc's  cliunns  luid  pierc'd  the  hero's  lienrt. 

Whereas  the  Megarensian  tells  us,  tliat  Pisistratus  struck  the  line  out 
of  Hesiod ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  to  gratify  the  Athenians,  he  added 
this  other  to  Homer's  descrij;iion  of  the  state  of  the  dead  : 

The  godlike  Theseus  and  the  great  Pirithous. 

Some  say  Ariadne  had  two  sons  by  Theseus,  QEnopion  and  Staphylus. 
With  these  agrees  Ion  of  Cliios,  who  says  of  his  native  city,  that  it 
was  built  by  CEnopion  the  son  of  Theseus. 

But  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  poets,  relative  to  these 
things,  are  in  every  body's  mouth.  Something  more  particular  is 
delivered  by  Paeon  the  Amatimsian.  He  relates,  that  Theseus  be- 
ing driven  by  a  storm  to  Cyprus,  and  liaving  with  him  Ariadne,  who 
was  big  with  child,  and  extremely  discomposed  with  the  agitation 
of  the  sea,  he  set  her  on  shore,  and  left  her  alone,  while  he  returned 
to  take  care  of  tlie  ship ;  but  by  a  violent  wind  was  forced  out  again 
to  sea :  that  the  women  of  the  country  received  Ariadne  kindly, 
consoled  her  under  her  loss,  and  brought  her  feigned  letters  as  from 
Theseus  :  that  they  attended  and  assisted  her  when  she  fell  in  la- 
bour, and,  as  she  died  in  child-bed,  paid  her  the  funeral  honours : 
that  Theseus,  on  his  return,  greatly  afflicted  at  the  news,  left  mo- 
ney with  the  inhabitants,  ordering  them  to  pay  divine  honours  to 
Ariadne ;  and  that  he  caused  two  little  statues  of  her  to  be  made 
one  of  silver,  and  the  other  of  brass  :  that  they  celebrated  her  festi- 
val on  the  second  of  Septernber,  when  a  young  man  lies  down,  and 
imitates  the  cries  and  gesture  of  a  woman  in  travail:  and  that  the 
Amathusians  call  the  grove,  in  which  they  show  her  tomb,  the  Grove 
of  Venus  Ariadne. 

Some  of  the  Naxian  writers  relate,  that  there  were  two  Minoses, 
,Si.nd  two  Ariadues,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Bacchus  in  Naxos^ 
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and  had  a  son  named  Staphylus ;  the  other  of  a  later  age,  being 
carried  off  by  Theseus,  and  afterwards  deserted,  came  to  Naxos  with 
her  nurse  Corcyne,  whose  tomb  is  still  shown.  That  this  Ariadne 
died  there,  and  had  different  honours  paid  her  from  the  former;  for 
the  feasts  of  one  were  celebrated  with  mirth  and  revels,  while  the  sa- 
crifices of  the  other  were  mixed  with  sorrow  and  mourning. 

Theseus,  in  his  return  frtJm  Crete,  put  in  at  Delos  ;  and  having 
sacrificed  to  Apollo,  and  dedicated  a  statue  of  Venus,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Ariadne,  he  joined  with  the  young  men  in  a  dance, 
Xvhich  the  Delians  are  said  to  practise  at  this  day.  It  consists  in  an 
imitation  of  the  mazes  and  outlets  of  the  labyrinth,  and,  with  va- 
rious invdlutions  and  evolutions,  is  performed  in  regular  time. 
This  kind  of  dance,  as  Dicaearchus  informs  us,  is  called  by  the  De- 
lians the  Crane.  He  danced  it  round  the  altar  Keraton,  which  was 
built  entirely  of  the  left-side  horns  of  beasts.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  instituted  games  in  Delos,  where  he  began  the  custom  of  giving 
a  palm  to  the  victors. 

When  they  drew  near  to  Attica,  both  Theseus  and  the  pilot  were 
so  transported  with  joy,  that  they  forgot  to  hoist  the  sail  which' was 
to  be  the  signal  to  JEgeus  of  their  safety,  who,  tlicrefore,  in  despair, 
threw  himself  fcom  the  rock,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Theseus 
disembarked,  and  performed  those  sacrifices  to  the  gods  which  he 
had  vowed  at  Phalerum  when  he  set  s^il,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the 
city  with  an  account  of  his  safe  return.  The  messenger  met  with 
numbers  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  king,  and  others  rejoicing,  as  it 
was  natural  to  expect,  at  the  return  of  Theseus,  welcoming  him 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  ready  to  crown  him  with  flowers 
for  his  good  news.  He  received  the  chaplets,  and  twined  them  round 
his  herald's  staff.  Returning  to  the  sea-shore,  and  finding  that 
Theseus  had  not  yet  finished  his  libations,  he  stopped  without,  not 
choosing  to  disturb  the  sacrifice.  When  the  libations  were  over,  he 
announced' the  death  of  yEgeus.  Upon  this,  they  hastened,  with 
sorrow  and  tumultuous  lamentations,  to  the  city.  Hence,  they  tell 
us,  it  is,  that,  in  the  Oschophoria,  or  Feast  of  Boughs,  to  this  day  the 
herald  is  not  crowned,  but  his  staff;  and  those  that  are  present  at  the 
libations  cry  out,  Kleleit !'  Jou,:Jou  !  the  former  is  the  exclamation 
of  haste  and  triumph,  and  the  latter  of  trouble  and  confusion.  The- 
seus, having  buried  his  father,  paid  his  vows  to  Apollo  on  the  seventh 
of  October  :  for  on  that  day  they  arrived  safe  at  Athens.  The  boil- 
ing of  all  sorts  of  pulse  at  that  time  is  said  to  take  its  rise  from  their 
mixing  the  remains  of  their  provisions,  when  they  found  themselves 
safe  ashore,  boiiitjg  them  in  one  pot,  and  feasting  upon  them  all 
together.     In  that  feast  they  also  carry  a  branch  bound  about  with 
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wool,  such  as  tliey  then  made  use  of  in  their  supplications,  which 
they  call  Eircsione,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  fruits  ;  and  to  signify  the 
ceasing  of  scarcity  at  that  time,  they  sing  tliis  strain  : 

The  goldeii  oar,  tli' ambrosial  hive. 
In  fair  Eiresionc  thrive. 
See  thn  juicy  figs  appear! 
Olives  crown  tlie  wealthy  j'ear! 
See  the  cliister-berding  viiiel 
See,  and  drink,  and  drop  supine! 

Some  pretend  that  this  ceremony  is  retained  in  memory  of  tlie 
Heraclidee,  who  were  entertained  in  that  manner  by  tlie  Athenians; 
but  the  greater  part  relate  it  as  above  delivered. 

The  vessel  in  which  Theseus  sailed  and  returned  safe  with  those 
young  men,  went  with  thirty  oars.  It  was  preserved  by  the  Athenians 
to  the  times  of  Demetrius  Phalereus;  being  so  pieced  and  new- 
framed  with  strong  plank,  that  it  afforded  an  example  to  the  philo- 
sophers, in  their  disputations  concerning  the  identity  of  things  that 
are  changed  by  growth ;  some  contending  that  it  was  the  same,  and 
others  that  it  was  not. 

The  feast  called  Oschophoria*,  which  the  Athenians  still  celebrate, 
was  then  first  instituted  by  Theseus.  For  he  did  not  take  with  him 
all  the  virgins  upon  whom  the  lot  had  fallen,  but  selected  two  young 
men  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  feminine  and  florid  aspects,  but 
were  not  wanting  in  spirit  and  presence  of  mind.  These,  by  warm 
bathing  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  sun,  by  providing  unguents  for 
their  hair  and  complexions,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  their 
dress,  by  forming  their  voice,  their  manner,  and  their  step,  he  so 
effectually  altered,  that  they  passed  among  the  virgins  designed  for 
Crete,  and  no  one  could  discern  the  difference. 

At  his  return,  he  walked  in  procession  with  the  same  young  men, 
drcsssed  in  the  manner  of  those  who  now  carry  the  branches.  These ' 
are  carried  in  honour  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  on  account  of  the 
story  before  related  ;  or  rather  because  they  returned  at,  the  time  of 
.gathering  ripe  fruits.  The  Deipnophorse,  women  who  carry  the 
provisions,  bear  a  part  in  the  solemnity,  and  have  a  share  in  the  sacri- 

*  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  tlie  following  manner:  They  made  choice  of  a 
certain  pumber  of  youths  of  the  most  noble  families  in  eacli  tribe,  whose  fathers  and 
mothers  both  were  living.  They  bore  vine-branches  in  their  hands,  with  grapes  upon 
them,  «nd  ran  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus  to  that  of  Minerva  Sciradia,  which  was  near 
the  Phalerean  gate.  He  that  arrived  there  first  drank  ofl  a  cup  of  wine,  mingled  with 
honey,  cheese,  Hieal,  and  oil.  They  were  followed  by  a  chorus  conducted  by  two, 
young  men  dressed  in  women's  apparel,  the  chorus  singing  a  song  in  praise  of  tliose 
young  men.  Certain  women,  with  baskets  on  their  heads,  attended  them,  and  were 
chosen  for  that  office  from  amongst  the  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens.  The  whole  pro* 
rcsiion  was  headed  by  a  herald,  bearing  a  stalF  enciicled  with  boughs. 
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fice,  to  represent  the  mothers  of  those  upon  v.hom  the  lots  fell,  who 
brougiit  then"  cliildren  provisions  for  the  vo3-age.  Fables  and  tales 
are  the  chief  discourse,  because  the  women  then  told  their  children 
stories  to  comfort  them  and  keep  up  their  spirits.  These  particulars 
are  taken  from  the  History  of  Demon.  There  was  a  place  conse- 
crated, and  a  temple  erected  to  Theseus;  and  tliose  families  which 
would  have  been  liable  to  the  tribute,  in  case  it  had  continued,  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  tax  to  tlie  temple  for  sacrifices.  These  were  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Phytalidee.  Theseus  doing  them  that 
honour  In  recompense  of  their  hospitality. 

After  the  death  of  ^'Egeus,  he  undertook  and  effected  a  prodigious 
v/ork.  He  settled  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  in  Athens,  and  made 
them  one  people  in  one  city,  wlio  before  were  scattered  up  and  down, 
and  could  with  difhculty  be  assembled  on  any  pressing  occasion  for 
the  public  good.  Nay,  often  such  differences  had  happened  between 
them  as  ended  in  bloodshed.  The  method  lie  took  was  to  apply  to 
them  in  particular  by  their  tribes  and  families.  Private  perstns  and 
the  poor  easily  listened  to  his  summons.  To  the  rieli  and  great  he 
represented  the  advantage  of  a  government  without  a  king,  where  the 
chief  power  should  be  in  the  people,  while  he  himself  only  desired  to 
command  in  war,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  lav/s  5  in  all  the  rest, 
every  one  would  be  upon  an  equal  footing.  Part  of  them  hearkened 
to  his  persuasions;  and  others,  fearing  his  power,  which  was  already 
very  great,  as  well  as  his  enterprising  spirit,  chose  ratlier  to  he  per- 
suaded than  to  be  forced  to  submit.  Dissolving,  therefore,  the  cor- 
porations, the  councils,  and  courts  in  each  particular  town,  he  built 
one  common  Prytaneum,  and  court-hall,  where  it  stands  to  tliis  day. 
The  citadel,  with  its  dependencies,  and  the  city,  or  the  old  and  new 
town,  he  united  under  the  common  name  of  Athens,  and  instituted 
the  Panathensa  as  a  common  sacrifice*.  He  appointed  also  the 
Metoecia,  or  Feast  of  Migration  f,  and  fixed  it  to  the  sixteenth  of 
July,  and  so  it  still  continues.     Giving  up  the  kingly  power,  as  \\e 

*  The  Atheniea  were  celebrated  before  in  honour  of  llie  goddess  Minerva;  but  a» 
that  was  a  feast  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Athens,  Theseus  enlarged  it,  and  made  it  com- 
luon  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica;  and  therefore  it  was  called  Panalhenffia.  There 
were  the  greHter  and  tlie  less  Panatliena;a.  The  less  weie  kept  aniiuiilly,  and  the 
greater  every  fifth  year.  In  tiie  latter  they  carried  in  procession  the  mysterious  paphim, 
or  veil  of  ^Minerva,  on  which  were  embroidered  the  victory  of  the  gods  over  the  gianix, 
and  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  their  heroes. 

t  In  memory  of  their  quitting  the  boroughs,  and  uniting  in  one  city.  On  this  occa- 
sion, he  likewise  instituted,  or  at  least  restored,  the  famous  Isthmian  games  in  honour  of 
Neptnne.  All  these  were  chiefly  designed  to  draw  a  concourse  of  strangers;  and  as  a 
farther  encourngemeiit  for  them  to  come  and  settle  in  Athens,  lie  gave  theiji  the  privi-- 
legfcs  of  natives. 
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had  promised,  he  settled  tlie  commonweallli  under  the  auspices  of 
the  gods ;  for  he  consulted  tlie  Oracle  at  Delphi  conceniiug  his  ne\t 
governmentj  and  received  tliis  answer: 

From  royal  steins  tliy  Iionour,  Theseus,  springs; 

By  Jove  beloved,  tliy  sire  suprei;ie  of  kings. 

See  rising  towns,  sec  wide-extended  states, 

Ou  thee  dependent,  ask  tlicir  future  fates! 

Hence,  hence  v/itli  fear!  Thy  favoured  bark  shall  ride 

Safe  o'er  the  surges  of  the  foamy  tide. 

Witli  this  agrees  the  Sibyl's  prophecy,  which  we  are  told,  she 
delivered  long  after  concerning  Athens: 

I'he  bladder  luuy  be  dipp'd,  but  never  drown'd. 

Desiring  yet  liirther  to  enlarge  the  city,  he  invited  all  strangers  to 
equal  privileges  in  it;  and  the  words  still  in  use,  '^  Come  hither,  all 
ye  people,"  are  said  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  proclamation  which 
Theseus  ordered  to  be  made  when  he  composed  a  commonwealth,  as 
it  were,  of  all  nations.  Yet  he  left  it  not  in  the  confusion  and  dis- 
order likely  to  ensue  from  the  confluence  and  strange  mixture  of  peo- 
ple, but  distinguished  them  into  noblemen,  husbandmen,  and  me- 
chanics. The  nobility  were  to  have  the  care  of  religion,  to  supply 
the  city  with  magistrates,  to  explain  the  laws,  and  to  interpret  what- 
ever related  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  As  to  the  rest,  he  balanced 
the  citizens  against  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible;  the  nobles  ex- 
celling in  dignity,  the  husbandmen  in  usefulness,  and  the  artificers  in 
number.  It  appears  from  Aristotle,  that  Theseus  v/as  the  first  who 
inclined  to  a  democracy,  and  gave  up  the  regal  power;  and  Homer 
also  seems  to  bear  witness  to  the  same  in  his  catalogue  of  ships, 
where  he  gives  the  name  of  People  to  the  Athenians  only.  To  his 
money  he  gave  the  impression  of  au  ox,  either  on  account  of  the 
Marathonian  bull,  or  because  of  Mino's  general,  Taurus,  or  because 
he  would  encourage  the  citizens  in  agriculture.  Hence  came  the 
expression  of  a  thing  being  worth  ten  or  an  hundred  oxen.  Having 
also  made  a  secure  acquisition  of  the  country  about  Megara  to  the 
territory  of  Athens,  he  set  up  the  famed  pillar  in  the  Isthmus*,  and 
inscribed  it  witli  two  verses,  to  distinguish  the  boundaries.  That  oa 
the  east  side  ran  thus : 

This  is  not  Peloponnesus,  but  Ionia: 

and  that  on  the  west  was. 

This  is  Teloponnesus,  not  Ionia. 

*  This  pillar  was  erected  by  the  common  consent  of  the  lonians  and  Peloponne-. 
•ians,  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  about  their  boundaries ;  and  it  continued  to  the  reign 
6f  Codrus,  during  which  it  was  demolished  by  the  Heraclidje,  who  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  territory  of  JMegara,  which  therebj  passed  from  the  loniaus  to  the 
Doriaus. — Strabo,  lib,  ix. 
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He  likewise  instituted  gair.es  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  being  ambi- 
tious that  as  the  Greeks,  in  pursuance  of  that  hero's  appointment, 
celebrated  the  Olympic  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  so  they  should 
celebrate  the  Isthmian  in  honour  of  Neptune:  for  the  rights  per- 
formed there  before  in  memory  of  Melicertes  were  observed  in  the 
night,  and  had  more  the  air  of  mysteries  than  of  a  public  spectacle 
and  assembly.  But  some  say  the  Isthmian  games  were  dedicated  to 
Sciron,  Theseus  inclining  to  expiate  his  untimely  fate,  by  reason  of 
their  being  so  nearly  related;  for  Sciron  was  the  son  of  Canethus 
and  Henioche,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus.  Others  will  have  it,  that 
Sinnis  was  their  son,  and  that  to  him,  and  not  to  Sciron,  the  games 
were  dedicated.  He  made  an  agreement,  too,  with  the  Corinthians, 
that  they  should  give  the  place  of  honour  to  the  Athenians  who  came 
to  the  Isthmian  games,  as  far  as  the  ground  could  be  cov<  r^d  with  the 
sail  of  the  public  ship  that  brought  them,  when  stretched  to  its  full 
extf^nt.  This  particular  we  learn  from  Hellanicus  and  Andron  of 
Halicarnassus. 

Phiiochorus  and  some  others  relate,  that  he  sailed,  in  company 
with  Hercules,  into  the  Euxine  sea,  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Ama- 
zons *,  and  that  he  received  Antiopef  as  the  reward  of  his  valour; 
but  the  greater  number,  among  whom  are  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus, 
and  Herodotus,  tell  us,  that  Theseus  made  that  voyage,  with  his  own 
fleet  only,  some  time  after  Hercules,  and  took  that  Amazon  captive, 
which  is  indeed  the  more  probable  account;  for  we  do  not  read  that 
any  other  of  his  fellow- warriors  made  any  Amazon  prisoner.  But 
Bion  savs,  he  took  and  carried  her  off  by  a  stratagem.  The  Ama- 
zons, being  naturally  lovers  of  men,  were  so  far  from  avoiding  The- 
seus, when  he  touched  upon  their  coasts,  that  they  sent  him  presents. 
Tiieseus  invited  Antiope,  who  brought  them  into  his  ship,  and,  as 
soon  as  she  was  aboard,  set  sail.  But  the  account  of  one  Menecrates, 
who  published  a  history  of  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  is,  that  Theseus  having 
Antiope  aboard  his  vessel,  remained  in  those  parts  some  time;  and 
that  he  was  attended  in  that  expedition  by  three  young  men  of 
Athens,  who  were  brothers,  Euneos,  Thoas,  and  Soloon.  The  last  of 
these,  unknown  to  the  rest,  fell  in  love  with  Antiope,  and  communi- 
cated his  passion  to  one  of  his  companions,  wlio  applied  to  Antiope 
about  the  affair.  She  (irmly  rejected  his  pretensions,  but  treated  him 
with  civility,  and  prudently  concealed  the  matter  from  Theseus.   But 

*  Notliing  cnnbe  more  fabulous  tliau  ihe  wliole  history  of  the  Amazons.  Strabo  ob- 
SjCrves;  that  the  most  credible  of  Alexander's  historians  have  not  so  much  as  mentioned 
them:  and  indeed,  if  tliey  were  a  Scythian  aalion,  how  came  tliey  all  to  have  Greek 
Barnes? 

\  Justin  says  Hercules  gave  Hippolyte  to  Theseus,  and  kept  Autiope  for  himself. 
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Soloon,  in  despair,  having  leaped  into  a  river,  and  drowned  himself, 
Theseus,  then  sensible  of  the  cause,  and  the  young  man's  passion, 
lamented  his  fate,  and,  in  his  sorrow,  recollected  an  oracle  which  he 
had  formerly  received  at  Delphi.  The  priestess  had  ordered,  that 
•when,  in  some  foreign  country,  he  should  labour  under  tiie  greatest 
affliction,  he  should  build  a  city  there,  and  leave  some  of  his  folio\\'ers 
to  govern  it.  Hence  he  called  the  city  which  he  built  Pythopolis, 
after  the  Pythian  god,  and  the  neighbouring  river  Soloon,  in  honour 
of  the  young  man.  He  left  the  two  surviving  brothers  to  govern  it, 
and  give  it  laws ;  and  along  with  them  Hermes,  wlio  was  of  one  of  the 
best  families  in  Athens.  From  him  tlie  inliabltants  of  Pythopolis 
call  a  certain  place  In  their  city  Hermes's  House,  Hermoii  oikia, 
and,  by  misplacing  an  accent,  transfer  the  honour  from  the  hero  to 
the  god  Mercury. 

Hence  the  war  with  the  Amazons  took  its  rise.  And  It  appears 
to  have  been  no  slight  or  womanish  enterprise;  for  they  could  not 
liave  encamped  in  the  town,  or  joined  battle  on  the  ground  about  the 
Pynx*  and  the  Museum  f,  or  fallen  in  so  intrepid  a  manner  upon 
the  city  of  Athens,  unless  they  had  first  reduced  the  country  about 
it.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  believe  (though  Hellanicus  has  related 
it)  that  they  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  upon  the  ice:  but 
that  they  encamped  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  confirmed  by 
the  names  of  places,  and  by  the  tombs  of  those  that  fell. 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  delay  before  either  army  would  begin 
the  attack.  At  last  Theseus,  by  the  direction  of  some  oracle,  oflfered. 
a  sacrifice  to  Fear,  and  after  that  immediately  engaged.  The  battle 
was  fought  In  the  month  Boedromlon,  September,  the  day  on 
which  the  Athenians  still  celebrate  the  feast  called  Boedromia.  Cli- 
demus,  who  is  willing  to  be  very  particular,  writes,  that  the  leftivlng 
of  the  Amazons  moved  towards  what  is  now  called  the  Amazonium; 
and  that  the  right  extended  as  far  as  the  Pynx,  near  Chrysa :  that  the 
Athenians  first  engaged  witli  the  left  wing  of  the  Amazons,  falling 
upon  tl\em  from  the  Museum ;  and  that  the  tombs  of  those  that  fell 
in  the  battle  are  in  the  street  which  leads  to  the  gate  called  Piraica, 
which  Is  by  the  monument  erected  in  lionour  of  Clialcodon,  where 
the  Athenians  were  routed  by  the  Amazons,  and  fled  as  far  as  the 
temple  of  the  Furies;  but  that  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians, 
which  charged  from  the  Palladium,  Ardettus,  and  Lyceum,  drove 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  to  their  camp,  and  slew  many  of  them : 

*  The  Pynx  was  a  place  (near  the  citadel)  where  the  people  of  Athens  used  to  assem- 
ble, and  where  the  orators  spoke  to  theni  about  public  Hftairs. 

t  The  Museum  was  upon  a.  liule  hill  over  aj^ainst  the  citadel,  and  probablj  so  calle4 
from  a  temple  of  the  Muses  there. 
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that  after  four  months,  a  peace  was  concluded  by  means  of  Hippolite;  ' 
for  so  this  author  calls  the  Amazon  that  attended  with  Theseus^  not 
Antiopc.  But  some  say  this  heroine  fell  fighting  hy  Theseus's  side, 
being  pierced  with  a  dart  by  Molpadia,  and  that  a  pillar,  by  the 
Temple  of  the  Olympian  earth,  was  set  up  over  her  grave.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  wondered,  that,  in  the  account  of  things  so  very  ancient, 
history  should  be  thus  uncertain,  since  they  tell  us  that  some  Ama- 
zons, wounded  by  Antiope,  were  privately  sent  to  Chalcis  to  be 
cured,  and  that  some  were  buried  there,  at  a  place  now  called  Ama- 
zonium.  But  that  the  war  was  ended  by  a  league,  we  may  assuredly 
gather  from  a  place  called  Horcomosium,  near  the  temple  of  The- 
seus, where  it  was  sworn  to,  as  well  as  from  an  ancient  sacrifice,  which 
is  offered  to  the  Amazons  the  day  before  the  feast  of  Theseus.  The 
people  of  Megara,  too,  show  a  place,  in  the  figure  of  a  lozenge, 
where  some  Amazons  were  buried,  as  you  go  from  the  market-place  to 
the  place  called  Rhus.  Others  also  are  said  to  have  died  by  Chsero- 
nea,  and  to  have  been  buried  by  the  rivulet,  which,  it  seems,  was 
formerly  called  Thermodon,  but  now  Haemon;  of  wliich  I  have 
given  a  farther  account  in  the  life  of  Demosthenes.  It  appears  like- 
wise, that  the  Amazons  traversed  Thessaly,  not  without  opposition  ;■ 
for  their  sepulchres  are  shown  to  this  day,  between  Scotussisa  and 
Cynoscephalge. 

This  is  all  that  is  memorable  in  the  story  of  the  Amazons;  for  as 
to  what  the  author  of  the  Theseid  relates  of  the  Amazons  rising  to 
take  vengeance  for  Antiope,  when  Theseus  quitted  her,  and  married 
Phaedra,  and  of  their  being  slain  by  Hercules,  it  has  plainly  the  air 
of  fable.  Indeed,  he  married  Phaidra  after  the  death  of  Antiope, 
having  by  the  Amazon  a  son  named  Hippolytus,  or,  according  to 
Pindar,  Demophon.  As  to  the  calamities  which  befel  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus,  since  the  historians  do  not  differ  from  what  the  writers  of 
tragedy  have  said  of  them,  we  may  look  upon  them  as  matters  of  fact. 

Some  other  marriages  of  Theseus  are  spoken  of,  but  have  not 
been  represented  on  the  stage,  which  had  neither  an  honourable  be- 
ginning, nor  a  happy  conclusion.  He  is  said  also  to  have  forcibly 
carried  off  Anaxo  of  Troezene,  and  having  slain  Sinnis  and  Cercyon, 
to  have  committed  rapes  upon  their  daughters ;  to  have  married  Pe- 
ribosa,  the  mother  of  Ajax,  too,  and  Pheroboea,  and  lope,  the  daughter 
of  Iphicles.  Besides,  they  charge  him  with  being  enamoured  of 
iEgle,  the  daughter  of  Panopeus,  (as  above  related),  and,  for  her, 
leaving  Ariadne,  contrary  to  the  rules  both  of  justice  and  honour; 
but,  above  all,  with  the  rape  of  Helen,  which  involved  Attica  in  war, 
and  ended  in  his  banishment  and  deaths  of  which  we  shall  speak  raore 
at  large  by  and  by.  »       :-i 
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Though  there  were  many  expeditions  undertaken  l»y  the  heroes  of 
those  times,  Herodotus  thinks  that  Theseus  was  not  concerned  in  any 
of  them,  except  in  assisting  the  Lapithse  against  the  Centaurs. 
Others  write,  that  he  attended  Jason  to  Colchis,  and  Meleager  in 
killing  the  hoar;  and  that  hence  came  the  proverh,  "  Nothing  without 
Theseus."  It  is  allowed,  however,  that  Theseus,  without  any  assist- 
ance, did  himself  perform  many  great  exploits ;  and  that  the  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  his  valour  gave  occasion  to  the  saying,  "  This 
man  is  another  Hercules."  Theseus  was  likewise  assisting  to  Adrastus 
in  recovering  the  bodies  of  those  that  fell  before  Thebes,  not  by  de- 
feating tlie  Tiiebans  in  battle,  as  Euripides  has  it  in  his  tragedy,  but 
by  persuading  them  to  a  truce;  for  so  most  writers  agree:  and  Phj- 
lochorus  is  of  opinion,  tliat  this  was  the  first  truce  ever  known  for 
burying  the  dead.  But  Hercules  was,  indeed,  the  first  who  gave  up 
their  dead  to  the  enemy,  as  we  have  shown  in  his  life.  The  burying- 
place  of  the  common  soldiers  is  to  be  seep  at  Eleutherae,  and  of  the 
officers  at  Eleusis;  in  which  particular  Theseus  gratified  Adrastus. 
.-Eschylus,  in  whose  tragedy  of  the  Eleusinians  Theseus  is  introduced, 
relating  the  matter  as  above,  contradicts  what  Euripides  has  deli- 
vered in  his  Suppliants. 

The  friendship  between  Theseus  and  Pirithous  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced upon  this  occasion.  Theseus  being  much  celebrated  for  his 
strength  and  valour,  Pirithous  was  desirous  to  prove  it,  and  therefore 
drove  away  his  oxen  from  Marathon.  When  he  heard  that  Theseus 
pursed  him  in  arms,  he  did  not  fly,  but  turned  back  to  meet  him. 
But,  as  soon  as  they  beheld  one  another,  each  was  so  struck  witli 
admiration  of  the  other's  person  and  courage,  that  they  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  fighting;  and  Pirithous  first  giving  Theseus  his  hand, 
bade  him  be  judge  in  this  cause  himself,  and  he  would  willingly  abide 
by  his  sentence.  Theseus,  in  his  turn,  left  the  cause  to  ium,  and 
desired  him  to  be  his  friend  and  fellow-warrior.  Then  they  con- 
firmed their  friendship  with  an  oath.  Pirithous,  afterwards  marrying 
Deidamia*,  entreated  Theseus  to  visit  his  country,  and  .to  he  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  Lapithae.  He  had  also  invited  the  Centaurs  to 
the  entertainment.  These,  in  their  cups,  behaving  with  insolence 
and  indecency,  and  not  even  refraining  frou],  the  women,  theLapithaa 
rose  up  in  their  defence,  killed  some  of  the  Centaurs  upon  the  spot, 
and  soon  after  beating  them  in  a  set  battle,  drove  them  out  of  the 
country  with  the  assistance  of  Theseus.  Herodotus  relates  tlijc 
matter  differently.  He  says,  that  hostilities  being  already  begun, 
Theseus  came  in  aid  to  the  Lapithae,  and  then  had  the  first  sight  of 

*  All  otlier  writers  call  IierUippodamia,  except  Propertius,  who  call*  her  Ischomncba, 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Ailrastui. 
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Hercules,  having  made  it  his  business  to  find  hira  out  at  Trachin, 
where  he  reposed  himself  after  all  his  wanderings  and  labours;  and 
that  tills  interview  passed  in  marks  of  great  respect,  civility,  and 
mutual  compliments.  But  we  are  rather  to  follow  those  historians 
who  write  that  they  had  very  frequent  interviews;  and  that,  by  means 
of  Theseus,  Hercules  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 
having  first  obtained  lustration,  as  he  desired,  on  account  of  several 
involuntary  pollutions. 

Theseus  was  now  fifty  years  old,  according  to  Hellanicus,  when 
he  was  concerned  in  the  rape  of  Helen,  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  years  of  maturity.  Some  writers,  thinking  this  one  of  the  hea- 
viest charges  against  him,  endeavour  to  correct  it,  by  saying  that  it 
was  not  Theseus  that  carried  off  Helen,  but  Idas  and  Lynceus,  who 
committed  her  to  his  care,  and  that  therefore  he  refused  to  give  her 
up  when  demanded  by  Castor  and  Pollux;  or  rather  that  she  was  de- 
livered to  him  by  Tyndarus  himself,  to  keep  her  from  Enarsphorus, 
the  son  of  Hippocoon,  who  endeavoured  to  possess  liimself  by  vio- 
lence of  Helen,  who  was  yet  but  a  child.  But  what  authors  gene- 
rally agree  in,  as  most  probable,  is  as  follov/s :  The  two  friends  went 
together  to  Sparta,  and  having  seen  the  girl  dancing  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  Orthia,  carried  her  off,  and  fled.  The  pursuers  that  were  sent 
after  them  following  no  farther  than  Tegea,  they  thought  themselves 
secure;  and  having  traversed  Peloponnesus,  they  entered  into  an 
agreement,  that  he  who  should  gain  Helen  by  lot  should  have  her  to 
wife,  but  be  obliged  to  assist  in  procuring  a  wife  for  the  other.  In 
consequence  of  these  terms,  the  lots  being  cast,  she  fell  to  Theseus, 
who  received  the  virgin,  and  conveyed  her,  as  she  was  not  yet  mar- 
riageable, to  Aphidnae.  Here  he  placed  his  mother  with  her,  and 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  his  friend  Aphidnus,  charging  hira  to 
keep  them  in  the  utmost  secrecy  and  safety ;  whilst,  ,to  pay  his  debt 
of  service  to  Pirithous  himself,  travelled  with  him  into  Epirus,  with 
a  view  to  the  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Molossians.  This 
prince  named  his  wife  Proserpine,  his  daughter  Core,  and  his  dog 
Cerberus :  with  this  dog  he  commanded  all  his  daughter's  suitors  to 
fight,  promising  her  to  him  that  should  overcome  him.  But  under- 
standing that  Pirithous  came  not  with  an  intention  to  court  his 
daughter,  but  to  carry  her  off  by  force,  he  seized  both  him  and  his 
friend,  destroyed  Pirithous  immediately  by  means  of  his  dog,  and 
shut  up  Theseus  in  close  prison. 

Meantime,  Menestheus,  the  son  of  Peteus,  grandson  of  Orneus, 
and  great-grandson  of  Erectheus,  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  mankind 
that  undertook  to  be  a  demagogue,  and  by  his  eloquence  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  people.     He  endeavoured  also  to  exasperate  and 
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inspire  the  nobility  with  sedition,  who  had  but  ill  borne  withTheseua 
for  some  time,  reflecting,  that  lie  had  depnved  every  person  of  family 
of  his  government  and  command,  and  shut  them  up  together  in  one 
city,  where  he  used  them  as  his  subjects  and  slaves.  Among  the 
common  people  he  sowed  disturbance,  by  telling  them,  that  though 
they  pleased  themselves  with  the  dream  of  liberty,  in  fact,  they 
were  robbed  of  their  country  and  religion ;  and,  instead  of  many  good 
and  native  kings,  were  lorded  over  by  one  man,  who  was  a  new- 
comer and  a  stranger.  Whilst  he  was  thus  busily  employed,  the  war 
declared  by  the  Tyndaridie  greatly  helped  forward  the  sedition.  Some 
say  plainly  they  were  invited  by  Menestheus  to  invade  tiie  country. 
At  first  they  proceeded  not  in  a  hostile  manner,  only  demanding  their 
sister:  but  the  Athenians  answering  that  they  neither  had  her  among 
them,  nor  knew  where  she  was  left,  tliey  began  their  warlike  opera- 
tions. Academus,  however,  finding  it  out  by  some  means  or  other, 
told  them  she  was  concealed  at  Aphidnce.  Hence,  not  only  the  Tyn- 
daridae  treated  him  honourably  in  his  life-time,  but  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who,  in  after  times,  often  made  inroads  into  Attica,  and  laid 
waste  all  the  country  besides,  spared  the  Academy  for  his  sake.  But 
Diceearchus  says,  that  Echedemus  and  Marathus,  two  Arcadians, 
being  allies  to  the  Tyndaridse  in  that  war,  the  place  which  now  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Academy,  was  first  called  Echedemy,  from  one 
of  them;  and  that  from  the  other  the  district  of  Marathon  had  its 
name,  because  he  freely  offered  himself,  in  pursuance  of  some  oracle, 
to  be  sacrificed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  To  Aphidnae  then  they 
came,  where  they  beat  the  enemy  in  a  set  battle,  and  then  took  the 
city,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  There,  they  tell'  us,  Alycus,  the 
son  of  Sciron,  was  slain,  fighting  for  Castor  and  Pollux;  and  that  a 
certain  place  witliin  the  territories  of  Megara  is  called  Alycus,  from 
liis  being  buried  there :  and  Hereas  writes,  that  Alycus  received  his 
death  from  Theseus's  own  hand. 

These  verses  also  are  alleged  as  a  proof  in  point : 

For  bright-hair'd  Helen  lie  was  slain 
By  Theseus,  on  Aphidna's  plain. 

But  it  is  not  probable  that  Aphidnae  would  have  been  taken,  and  his 
mother  made  prisoner,  had  Theseus  been  present. 

Aphidnae,  however,  was  taken,  and  Athens  in  danger.  Menestheus 
took  this  opportunity  to  persuade  the  people  to  admit  the  TyndarJdae 
into  the  city,  and  to  treat  them  hospitably,  since  they  only  levied 
war  against  Theseus,  wiio  began  with  violence  first ;  but  they  were 
benefactors  and  deliverers  to  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  Their  beha* 
viour  also  confirmed  what  was  said;  for,  though  conquerors,  they  de- 
sired nothing  but  to  be  admitted  to  the  mysteries,  to  which  they  had 
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no  less  claim  than  Hercules,  since  they  were  equally  allied  to  the 
city.  This  request  was  easily  granted  them,  and  they  were  adopted 
by  Aphidnus,  as  Hercules  was  by  Pylius.  They  had  also  divine  hO" 
nours  paid  them,  with  the  title  of  Anakcs,  which  was  given  them, 
either  on  account  of  the  truce,  atioche,  which  they  made,  or  because 
of  their  great  care  that  no  one  should  be  injured,  though  there  were 
so  many  troops  in  the  city ;  for  the  phrase  anakos  echein  signifi.es,  to 
keep  or  take  care  of  any  thing;  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  kings 
are  called  Anaktes.  Some  again  say  they  were  called  Anakes,  be- 
cause of  the  appearance  of  their  stars ;  for  the  Athenians  use  the 
words  anekas  and  anekathen,  instead  of  cmo  and  anotJicn,  that  is, 
above  or  on  high. 

We  are  told  that  ^thra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  who  was  now  a 
prisoner,  was  carried  to  Lacedaemon,  and  from  thence  with  Helen  to 
Troy ;  and  that  Homer  confirms  it  when  speaking  of  those  that  waited 
upon  Helen,  he  mentions 

,  •  •  •  • Tlie  beauteous  Clyreene 

.     And  .'Etlira  born  of  Pitlhcus. 

Others  reject  this  verse  as  none  of  Homer's,  as  they  do  also  the  story 
of  Munychus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  secret  com- 
merce hetvveen  Demophoon  and  Laodice,  and  brought  tip  by  iEthra 
at  Troy.  But  Ister,  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  History  of  Attica, 
gives  an  account  of  jEthra  different  from  all  the  rest.  He  was  ipr 
formed,  it  seems,  that  after  the  battle  in  which  Alexander  or  Paris 
was  routed  by  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  in  Thessaly,  near  the  river 
Sperchius,  Hector  took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Troezene,  and 
carried  oft"  ^Sthm,  who  had  been  left  there.  But  this  is  highly  ina-» 
probable. 

,,  It  happened  that  Hercules,  in  passing  through  the  country  of  the 
Molossians,  was  entertained  by  Aidoneus  the  king,  who  accidentally 
made  mention  of  the  bold  attempts  of  Theseus  and  Firithous,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  punished  them  when  discovered.  Her- 
cules was  much  disturbed  to  hear  of  the  inglorious  death  of  the  one, 
and  the  danger  of  the  other.  As  to  Pirithous,  he  thought  it  in  vain 
to  expostulate  about  him ;  but  he  begged  to  have  Theseus  released, 
and  Aidoneus  granted  it.  Theseus,  thus  set  at  liberty,  returned  to 
Athens,  where  his  party  was  not  yet  entirely  suppressed :  and  what- 
ever temples  and  groves  the  city  had  assigned  him,  he  consecrated 
them  all  but  four  to  Hercules.,  and  called  them  (as  Philochorus  re- 
lates), instead  of  Thesea,  Heraclea.  But,  desiring  to  preside  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  direct  it  as  before,  he  found  himself  encompassed 
with  faction  and  sedition ;  for  those  th.at  were  his  enemies  before  his 
departure,  had  now  added  to  their  hatred  a  contempt  of  his  autho- 
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rity;  and  lie  beheld  the  people  so  generally  corrupted,  that  they 
wanted  to.  be  flattered  into  their  duty,  instead  of  silently  executing 
liis  commands.  When  he  attempted  to  reduce  them  by  force,  he 
was  overpowered  by  tlie  prevalence  of  faction;  and,  in  the  end,  find- 
ing liis  affairs  desperate,  he  privately  sent  his  children  into  Euboea^ 
to  Elephenor,  the  son  of  Chalcodon;  and  himself  having  uttered  so- 
lemn execrations  against  the  Athenians  at  Gargettus,  where  there  is 
still  a  place  thence  called  Araterion,  sailed  to  Scyros.  He  imagined 
that  there  he  sliould  find  hospitable  treatment,  as  he  had  a  paternal 
estate  in  that  island.  Lycomedes  was  then  king  of  the  Scyrians. 
To  him  therefore  he  applied,  and  desired  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  lands,  as  intending  to  settle  there.  Some  say  he  asked  assistance 
of  him  against  the  Athenians.  But  Lycomedes,  either  jealous  of  the 
glory  of  Theseus,  or  willing  to  oblige  Menestheus,  having  led  him 
to  the  highest  cliffs  of  the  country,  on  pretence  of  shewing  him  from 
thence  his  lands,  threw  him  down  headlong  from  the  rocks,  and  killed 
liim.  Others  say  he  fell  of  himself,  missing  his  step,  when  he  took 
a  walk,  according  to  his  custom,  after  supper.  At  that  time  his  death 
was  disregarded,  and  Menestheus  quietly  possessed  the  kingdom  of 
Athens,  while  the  sons  of  Theseus  attended  Elephenor,  as  priv^ate 
persons,  to  the  Trojan  war.  But  Menestheus  dying  in  the  same  ex- 
pedition, they  returned  and  recovered  the  kingdom.  In  succeeding 
ages  the  Athenians  honoured  Theseus  as  a  demigod,  induced  to  it  as 
well  by  other  reasons  as  because,  when  they  were  fighting  the  Medes 
at  Marathon,  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  thought  they  saw  the 
apparition  of  Theseus,  completly  armed,  and  bearing  down  before 
them  upon  the  barbarians. 

After  the  Median  war,  when  Pliaedon  was  archon,  the  Athenians 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  were  ordered  by  the  priestess  to  take 
up  the  bones  of  Theseus,  and  lay  them  in  an  honourable  place  at 
Athens,  where  they  were  to  be  kept  with  the  greatest  care.  But  it 
was  difiicult  to  take  them  up,  or  even  to  find  out  the  grave,  on  ac- 
count of  the  savage  and  inhospitable  disposition  of  the  barbarians 
who  dwelt  in  Scyros.  Nevertheless,  Cimon  having  taken  the  island 
(as  is  related  in  his  Life),  and  being  very  desirous  to  find  out  the 
place  where  Theseus  was  buried,  by  chance  saw  an  eagle,  on  a  cer- 
tain eminence,  breaking  the  ground,  (as  they  tell  us),  and  scratch- 
ing it  up  with  her  talons.  This,  he  considered  as  a  divine  direction, 
and,  digging  there,  found  the  coffin  of  a  man  of  extraordinary  size, 
with  a  lance  of  brass,  and  a  sword  lying  by  it.  When  these  remains 
were  brought  to  Athens  in  Cimon's  galley,  the  Athenians  received 
them  with  splendid  processions  and  sacrifices,  and  were  as  much 
transported  as  if  Theseus  himself  had  returned  to  the  city.    He  lies 
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interred  in  the  iniddle  of  the  town,  near  the  Gymnasium ;  and  his 
oratory  is  a  place  of  refu?^e  for  servants  and  all  persons  of  mean  con- 
dition, who  fly  from  men  in  power,  as  Theseus,  while  he  livedo  was 
a  humiiue  and  benevolent  patron,  who  graciously  received  the  peti- 
tions of  the  poor.  The  chief  sacrifice  is  offered  to  him  on  tlie  eighth 
of  October,  the  day  on  which  he  returned  with  the  young  men  from 
Crete.  They  sacrifice  to  iiim  likewise  on  each  eighth  day  of  the 
other  months,  either  because  he  first  arrived  from  Troezene  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  as  Diodorus  the  geographer  relates;  or  else  thinking 
this  number,  above  all  others,  to  be  most  proper  to  him,  because  he 
was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Neptune;  the  solemn  feasts  of  Neptune  be- 
ing obserred  on  the  eighth  day  of  every  month.  For  the  nujiaber 
eight,  as  the  first  cube  of  an  even  number,  and  the  double  of  the  first 
square,  properly  represents  the  firmness  and  immovable  power  of 
this  godj  wlio  thence  has  the  names  of  Asphalius  and  Gaieochus. 


ROMULUS. 


FROM  whom,  and  for  what  cause,  the  city  of  Rome  obtained  that 
name,  whose  glory  has  diffused  itself  over  the  world,  historians  are 
not  agreed.  Some  say  the  Pelasgi,  after  they  had  overrun  great  part 
of  the  globe,  and  conquered  many  nations,  settled  there,  and  gave 
their  city  the  name  of  Rome,  on  account  of  their  strength  in  war. 
Others  tell  us,  that  when  Troy  was  taken,  some  of  the  Trojans  hav- 
ing escaped  and  gained  their  ships,  put  to  sea,  and  being  driven  by 
tiie  winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Tuscany,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  river 
Tiber:  that  here,  their  wives  being  much  fatigued,  and  no  longer 
able  to  bear  the  hardships  of  the  sea,  one  of  them  superior  to  the  rest 
in  birth  and  prudence,  named  Roma,  proposed  that  they  should  burn 
the  fleet:  that  this  being  effected,  the  men  at  first  were  much  exas- 
perated, but  afterwards,  through  necessity,  fixed  their  seat  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  and  in  a  short  time  things  succeeded  beyond  their  ex- 
pectation; for  the  country  was  good,  and  the  people  hospitable.:  that 
therefore,  besides  other  honours  paid  to  Roma,  they  called  their  city, 
as  she  was  the  cause  of  its  being  built,  after  her  name.  Hence,  too, 
we  arc  informed,  the  custom  arose  for  the  women  to  salute  their  rela- 
tions and  husbands  with  a  kiss-  because  those  women,  when  they  had 
burnt  their  ships,  used  such  kind  of  endearments  to  appease  the  re- 
sentment of  their  husbands. 

Among  the  various  accounts  of  historians,  it  is  said  that  Roma 
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■was  the  daughter  of  Italus  and  Lcuc-aria;  or  else  the  daughter  of 
Telcpluis  the  son  of  Hercules,  and  married  to  yEncas;  or  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Ascanius,  th.c  son  of /Eneas,  and  gave  nanie  to 
the  city;  or  that  llomanus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  built  itj  or 
Roinus,  the  son  of /Einathion,  whom  Diomedes  sent  from  Trov;  or 
else  Romus,  King  of  tlie  Latins,  after  he  had  expelled  the  Tuscans, 
who  passed  originally  from  Thessaly  into  Lvdia,  and  from  Lydia  into 
Italy.  E\;xni  they  who^  with  the  greatest  probability,  declare  that  the"^  c^^ 
city  Jiad  its  name  from  Romulus,  do  not  agree  about  his  extraction  :  '7' 
for  some  say  iie   was  son  of  .Eneas  and  Dexithea,  the  daughter  of  0 

Phorbus,  and  was  brought  an  infant  into  Italy  witli  his  brother  Remus :         '^ 
that   all   the  other  vessels  were  lost  by  the   violence   of  the    flood,  ,^_^ 

except  that  in  which  the  children  were,  which,  driving  gently  ashore 
where  the  hank  was  level,  they  were  saved  beyond  expectation,  and 
the  place,  from  tliem,  was  called  Rome.  Some  will  have  it^^  that ./^^ 
Roma,  daughter  of  that  Trojan  woman  Avho  was  married  to  Latinus,  r  "^ 
tlie  sou  of  Telemachus,  was  mother  to  Romulus.  Others  say  tliat  '  -3 
iEmilia,  the  daughter  of  .Eneas  and  Lavinia,  had  him  by  Marsj 
and  others  again  give  an  account  of  his  birth,  which  is  entirely  fabu- 
lous. There  appeared,  it  seems,  to  Tarchetiu.s,  king  of  the  Albans, 
who  was  the  most  wicked  and  most  cruel  of  men,  a  supernatural 
vision  in  his  own  house,  the  figure  of  Priapus  rising  out  of  the  chim- 
ney licarth,  and  staying  there  many  days.  The  goddess  Tethys  had 
an  oracle  in  Tuscany*,  which  being  consulted,  gave  this  answer  to 
Tarchetius :  That  it  was  necessary  some  virgin  should  accept  of  the 
embraces  of  the  pliantom,  the  fruit  whereof  would  be  a  son,  eminent 
for  valour,  good  fortune,  and  strength  of  body.  Hereupon  Tarche- 
tius acquainted  one  of  his  daughters  with  the  prediction,  and  ordered 
lur  to  entertain  the  apparition;  but  she  declining  it,  sent  her  maid, 
\\  hen  Tarchetius  came  to  know  it,  lie  was  highly  oti'ended,  and  con- 
fined them  both,  intending  to  put  them  to  death.  But  Vesta  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  forbade  him  to  kill  them;  but  or- 
dered that  the  yovmg  women  should  weave  a  certain  web  in  their 
fetters,  and,  when  that  was  done,  be  given  in  marriage.  They 
A\eaved,  therefore,  in  the  day-time;  but  others,  by  Tarchetius's  or- 
ders, unravelled  it  in  the  night.  The  woman  having  twins  by  this 
commerce,  Tarchetius  delivered  them  to  one  Teratius,  with  orders 
to  destroy  them.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  exposed  them  by  a  river 
side,  where  a  slie-wolf  came  and  gave  them  suck,  and  various  sorts 
of  birds  brought  food  and  fed  the  infants,   till  at  last  a  herdsman, 

*  There  was  no  oracle  of  Tctliys,  but  of  Tliemis  there  was.  Themis  was  the  same 
witli  Carraenta,  the  mother  of  Evauder,  which  lait  name  she  hadj  because  she  delivered 
her  oraclca'  in  carmine,  in  verges, 
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who  beheld  these  wonderful  things,  ventured  to  approach  and  take 
up  the  children.  Thus  secured  from  danger,  tliey  ^rew  up,  and  then 
attacked  Tarchetius,  and  overcame  him.  This  is  the  account  Pro- 
niatliion  gives  in  his  History  of  Italy. 

But  the  principal  parts  of  that  account,  which  deserve  the  most 
credit,  and  have  the  most  vouchers,  were  first  published  among  tlie 
Greeks  by  Diodes  the  Peparethian,  whom  Fabius  Pictor  commonly 
follows;  and  though  there  are  different  relations  of  the  matter,  yet, 
to  dispatch  it  in  a  few  words,  the  story  is  this :  The  kings  of  Alba 
descending  lineally  from  ^neas,  the  succession  fell  to  two  brothers, 
Numitor  and  Amulius.  The  latter  divided  the  whole  inheritance 
into  two  parts,  setting  the  treasures  brought  from  Troy  against  the 
kingdom;  and  Numitor  made  choice  of  the  kingdom.  Amulius  then 
having  the  treasures,  and  consequently  being  more  powerful  than 
Numitor,  easily  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  too,  and  fearing 
the  daughter  of  Numitor  might  have  children,  he  appointed  he? 
priestess  of  Vesta,  in  which  capacity  she  was  always  to  live  unmar- 
ried, and  a  virgin.  Some  say  her  name  was  Ilia,  some  Rhea,  and 
others  Sylvia.  But  she  was  soon  discovered  to  be  with  child,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  vestals.  Antho,  the  king's  daughter,  by  much 
entreaty,  prevailed  with  her  father  that  she  should  not  be  capitally 
punished.  She  was  confined,  however,  and  excluded  from  society, 
lest  slie  should  be  delivered  without  Amulius's  knowledge.  When 
her  time  was  completed,  she  was  delivered  of  two  sons  of  uncommon 
size  and  beauty;  wliereupon  Amulius,  still  more  alarmed,  ordered 
one  of  his  serv^ants  to  destroy  them.  Some  say  the  name  of  this 
servant  was  Faustulus;  others,  that  that  was  the  name  of  a  person 
that  took  them  up.  Pursuant  to  his  orders,  he  put  the  children  into 
a.  small  trough  or  cradle,  and  went  down  towards  the  river,  with  a 
design  to  cast  them  in;  but  seeing  it  very  rough,  and  running  with  a 
strong  current,  he  was  afraid  to  approach  it.  He  therefore  laid  them 
down  near  the  bank  and  departed.  The  flood  increasing  continually, 
set  the  trough  afloat,  and  carried  it  gently  down  to  a  pleasant  place 
now  called  Cermanum,  but  formerly  (as  it  should  seem)  Germanum, 
denoting  that  the  brothers  arrived  there. 

Near  this  place  was  a  wild  fig-tree,  which  they  called  Ruminalis, 
either  on  account  of  Romulus,  as  is  generally  supposed,  or  because 
the  cattle  there  ruminated,  or  chewed  the  cud,  durltig  the  noontide, 
in  the  shade;  or  rather  because  of  the  suckling  of  the  children  there; 
for  the  ancient  Latins  called  the  breast  ruma,  and  the  goddess  who 
presided  over  the  nursery  Rumilia*,  whose  rites  they  celebrate  with- 
out tvine,  and  only  with  libations  of  milk.  The  infants,  as  the  story 
*  The  Romans  called  that  goddess  not  Rumilia..  but  Rumina, 
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goes,  lying  there,  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  fed  and  taken  care 
of  by  a  wood-pecker.  These  animals  are  sacred  to  Mars,  and  the 
wood-pecker  is  held  in  great  honour  and  veneration  by  the  Latins. 
Such  wonderful  events  contributed  not  a  little  to  gain  credit  to  the 
mother's  report,  that  she  had  the  children  by  Mars;  though  in  this 
tliey  tell  us  she  was  herself  deceived,  having  suffered  violence  from 
Amulius,  who  came  to  her,  and  lay  with  her  in  armour.  Some  say, 
the  ambiguity  of  the  nurse's  name  gave  occasion  to  the  fable;  for  the 
Latins  call  not  only  she-wolves  but  prostitutes  lupcej  and  such  was 
Acca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of  the 
children.  To  her  also  the  Romans  offer  sacrifice,  and  the  priest  of 
Mars  honours  her  with  libations  in  the  month  of  April,  when  they 
celebrate  her  feast,  Larentialia. 

They  worship  also  another  Larentia,  on  the  following  account. 
The  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  having,  it  seems,  little  else  to 
do,proposed  to  play  a  game  at  dice  with  the  god,  on  condition  that, 
if  he  won,  he  should  have  something  valuable  of  that  deity;  but,  if 
he  lost,  he  should  provide  a  noble  entertainment  for  him,  and  a  beau- 
tiful woman  to  lie  with  him.  Then  throwing  the  dice,  first  for  the 
god,  and  next  for  himself,  it  appeared  that  he  had  lost.  Willing, 
however,  to  stand  to  his  bargain,  and  to  perform  the  conditions 
agreed  upon,  he  prepared  a  supper,  and  engaging  for  the  purpose 
one  Larentia,  who  was  very  handsome,  but  as  yet  little  known,  he 
treated  her  in  the  temple,  where  he  had  provided  a  bed,  and,  after 
supper,  left  her  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  god.  It  is  said,  that  the 
deity  had  some  conversation  with  her,  and  ordered  her  to  go  early  in 
the  morning  to  the  market-place,  salute  the  first  man  she  should 
meet,  and  make  him  her  friend.  The  man  that  met  her  was  one  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  in  opulent  circumstances,  Tarrutius  by  name, 
v/ho  had  no  children,  and  never  had  been  married.  This  man  took 
Larentia  to  his  bed,  and  loved  her  so  well,  that,  at  his  death,  he  left 
her  heir  to  his  whole  estate,  which  was  very  considerable;  and  she 
aftenvards  bequeatlied  the  greatest  part  of  it  by  will  to  the  people. 
It  it  said,  that  at  the  time  when  she  was  in  high  reputation,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  favourite  of  a  god,  she  suddenly  disappeared  about  the 
place  where  the  former  Larentia  was  laid.  It  is  now  called  Ve- 
labrum,  because  the  river  often  overflowing,  they  passed  it  at  this 
place,  in  ferry-boats,  to  go  to  the  Forum.  This  kind  of  passage 
they  call  velatura.  Others  derive  the  name  from  velum,  a  sail, 
because  they  who  have  the  exhibiting  of  the  public  shows,  beginning 
at  Velabrum,  overshade  all  the  way  that  leads  from  the  Forum  to  the 
H  ippodrome  with  canvas ;  for  a  sail  in  Latin  is  velum.  On  these  ac- 
counts is  the  second  Larentia  so  much  honoured  among  the  Romans. 
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In  tlie  mcaij  time  Faustulus,  Amuliu.s's  hertl.sni;in,brouglit  up  the 
children  entirely  undiscovered;  or  rather,  as  others  with  greater  pro- 
bability as.sert,   TSimiitor  knew  it  from  the  first,   and  pri\ately  sup- 
plied tlie  necessaries  fortlieir  maintenance.     It  is  also  said  that  they 
were  sent  to  Gabii,  and  there  instructed  in  letters,  and  other  branches 
J  r^,^      of  education  suitable  to  their  birth  :  and  history  informs  us,  that  they 
f  )^       had  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  from  the  teat  of  the  wild 
'^       animal  which  they  were  seen  to  suck.     The  beauty  and  dignity  of 
their  persons,  even  in  their  childhood,  promised  a  generous  disposi- 
tion; and,  as  tlicy  grew  up,  they  both  discovered  great  courage  and 
bravery,  with  an  inclination  to  hazardous  attempts,  and  a  spirit  which 
nothing  could  subdue.     But  Romulus  seemed  more  to  cidtivate  the 
,,_^       powers  of  reason,  and  to  excel  in  political  knowledge:  whilst,  by 
sfW     his  deportment  among  his  neighbours,  in  the  employments  of  pas- 
\i^9f.ci  xViXdigc.  and  hunting,  he  convinced  them  that  he  was  born  to   com- 
mand rather  than  to  obey.     To  their  equals  and  inferiors  they  be- 
haved very  courteously;  but  they   despised  the   king's  bailiffs  and 
^         chief  herdsmen,  as  not  superior  to   themselves  in  courage,   though 
they  were  in  authority,  disregarding  at  once  their  threats  and  their 
anger.     They  applied  themselves  to  generous  exercises  and  pursuits, 
looking  upon  idleness  and  inactivity  as  illiberal  things,  but  on  hiint- 
ing,  running,  banishing  or  apprehending  robbers,  and  delivering  such 
as  were  oppressed  by  violence,  as  the   employments  of  honour  and 
^,,     virtue.     By  these  things  they  gained  great  renown. 

A  dispute  arising  between  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor  and  Amulius, 
and  the  former  having  driven  away  some  cattle  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter, Romulus  and  Remus  fell  upon  them,  put  them  to  flight,  and  re- 
covered the  greatest  part  of  the  booty.  At  this  conduct  Numitqr 
was  highly  offended;  but  they  little  regarded  his  resentment.  The 
first  steps  they  took  on  this  occasion  were  to  collect,  and  receive  into 
their  company,  persons  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  a  great  number  of 
slaves;  a  measure  which  gave  alarming  proofs  of  their  bold  and  sedi- 
tious inclinations.  .  It  happened,  that  when  Romulus  was  employed 
in  sacrificing,  for  to  that  and  divination  he  was  ni\ich  inclined, 
Numitor's  herdsmen  met  with  Remus,  as  he  was  walking  with  a 
small  retinue,  and  fell  upon  him.  After  some  blows  exchanged,  and 
wounds  given  and  received,  Numitor's  people  prevailed,  and  took 
Remus  prisoner.  He  was  carried  before  Numitor,  and  had  several 
things  laid  to  his  charge;  but  Numitor  did  not  choose  to  punish  liim 
himself,  for  fear  of  his  brother's  resentment.  To  him,  therefore,  he 
applied  for  justice,  which  he  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  ex- 
pect, since,  though  brother  to  the  reigning  prince,  he  had  been  in- 
jured by  his  servants,  who  presumed  upon  hijS  authority.     The  pco- 
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pic  of  Alba,  moreover,  expressing  their  uneasiness,  and  thinking  tliat 
Numitor  suffered  great  inch'gnities,  Aniuiius,  moved  with  tlieir  com- 
^hunts^dclivcred  Remus  to  him,  to  be  treated  as  lie  siiuuld  tliiiik 
proper.  When  the  youth  was  conducted  to  liis  house,  Numitor  was 
greatly  struck  with  his  appearance,  as  lie  was  very  rcmarkal)le  for 
size  and  strength;  he  observed,  too,  liis  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
steadiness  of  his  looks,  wliieli  had  nothing  servile  m  them,  nor  were 
altered  with  the  sense  of  his  present  danger;  and  he  was  informed 
that  his  actions  and  whole  behaviour  were  suiial)lc  to  what  he  saw. 
But,  above  all,  some  divine  influence,  as  it  seems,  directing  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  great  events  that  were  to  follow,  Nunn'tor,  by  his  '  -  - 
sagacity,  or  by  a  fortunate  conjecture,  suspecting  tlie  truth,  qucs-  ^^T^ 
tioned  liini  concerning  the  circumstances  of  his  birth;  speaking  K<a 
mildly  at  the  same  time,  and  regarding  him  with  a  gracious  eve.  Ho  * 
boldly  answered,  "  I  will  hide  nothing  from  you,  for  you  behave  in  a 
more  princely  manner  than  Amulius,  since  you  hear  and  examine 
before  you  punish;  but  lie  has  delivered  us  up  without  inquiring  into 
the  matter.  I  have  a  twin-brother,  and  heretofore  we  believed  our- 
selves the  sons  of  Faustulus  and  Larentia,  servants  to  the  king;  but 
since'  we  were  accused  before  you,  and  so  pursued  by  slander  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  our  lives,  we  hear  noble'r  things  concerning  our  -^ 
^rth.  Whether  they  are  true,  the  present  crisis  will  show.  Our 
birth  is  said  to  have  been  secret,  our  support  in  our  infancy  miracu- 
lous. We  were  exposed  to  birds  and  wild  beasts,  and  by  them 
nourished;  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  fed  by  the  attention  of  a 
wood-pecker,  as  we  lay  in  a  trough  by  the  great  river.  The  trouHi 
is  still  preserved,  bound  about  with  brass  bands,  and  inscribed  with 
letters  partly  faded ;  which  may  prove,  perhaps,  hereafter,  very  useful 
tokens  to  our  parents,  when  we  are  destroyed.  Numitor  hearing 
this,  and  comparing  the  time  with  the  young  man's  looks,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  pleasing  hope  he  had  conceived,  and  considered  how  he 
might  consult  his  daughter  about  this  affair;  for  siie  was  still  kept  in 
close  custody. 

Meanwhile  Faustulus,  having  heard  that  Remus  was  taken  and 
delivered  up  to  punishment,  desired  Romulus  to  assist  his  brotlier, 
informing  him  then  clearly  of  the  particulars  of  jils  l)irth  ;  for  before    d 

he  had  only  given  dark  hints  about  it,  and  sisrnilied  iust  so  )iiuch'  as  '"vt»<:'" 

.  .  .  ^  "     »  Vv 

might  take  off  the  attention  of  his  wards  from  every  thing  that  was      v 

mean.  He  himself  took  the  trough,  and  in  all  the  tumult  of  con- 
cern and  fear,  carried  it  to  Numitor.  His  disorder  raised  some  sus- 
picion in  the  king's  guards  at  the  gate,  and  that  disorder  increasing 
while  they  looked  earnestly  upon  him,  and  perplexed  him  witli  their 
questions,  he  was  discovered  to  have  a   trough  under  his   cloak. 
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There  happened  to  be  amont^  them  one  of  those  who  had  it   in 
charge  to  throw  the  children  into  tlie  river,  and  wlio  was  concerned 
in  the  exposing  of  them.     This  man  seeing  the  trough,  and  know- 
ing it  by  its  mitke  and  inscription^  rightly  guessed  the  business,  and 
thinking  it  an  affair  not  to  be  neglected,  immediately  acquainted 
the  king  yi\\\\  it,  and  put  him  upon  inquiring  into  it.      In  these 
great  and  pressing  difficulties,  Faustulus  did  not  preserve  entirely 
his  presence  of  mind,  nor  yet  fully  discover  the  matter.     He  ac- 
knowledged that  the  children  were  saved  indeed,  but  said  that  they 
kept  cattle  at  a  great  distance  from  Alba ;  and  that  he  was  carr}'in^ 
the  trough  to  Ilia,  who  had  often  desired  to  see  it,  that  she  might  en- 
tertain the  better  hopes  that  her  children  were  alive.     Whatever 
persons  perplexed  and  actiuited  with  fear  or  anger  use  to  suffer, 
Amulius  then  suirered;  for  in  his  hurry  he  sent  an  honest  man,  a 
friend  of  Nnmitor's,  to^inquire  of  him  whether  he  had  any  accp_unt_ 
that  the  children  were  alive.     When   the  man  was  come,  and  saw 
Remus  almost  in  the  embraces  of  Numitor,  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  persuasion  that  the  youth  was  really  his  grandsoaj , 
begging  him,  at  the  same  time,  immediately  to  take  the  best  mea- 
sures that  could  be  thought  of,  and  offering  his   best  assistance,  to 
support  their  party. ,   The  occasion  admitted  of  no  delay,  if  tliey  had 
been  inclined  to  it ;  for  Romulus  was   now  at  hand,  and  a  good 
number  of  the  citizens  were  gathered  about  him,  either  out  of  ha- 
tred or  fear  of  Amulius.     He  brought  also  a  considerable  force  with 
him,  divided  into  companies  of  a  hundred  men  eacli,  headed  by  an 
ofticer  who  bore  a  handful  of  grass  and  shrubs  upon  a  pole.     These 
the  Latins  call  Manipidi ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  to  this  day,  soldiers 
of  the  same  company  are  called  Manipulares.     Remus  then,  having 
gained  those  within,  and  Romulus  assaulting  the  palace  without, 
the  tyrant  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  whom  he  should  consult,  but 
amidst  his  doubts  and  perplexity  was  taken  and  slain.     These  parti- 
culars, though  mostly  related  by  Fabius,  and  Diodes  the  Pepare- 
thian,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  firt.t  that  wrote  about  the  found- 
ing of  Rome,  are  yet  suspected  by  some  as  fabulous  and  groundless. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  should  not  be  so  incredulous,  when  we  see 
what  extraordinary  events  Fortune  produces  ;  nor  when  we  consider 
what  height  of  greatness  Rome  attained  to,  can  we  think  it  could 
ever  have  been  effected  without  some  supernatural  assistance  at  first, 
and  an  origin  more  than  huma«. 

Amulius  being  dead,  and  the  troubles  composed,  the  two  bro- 
thers were  not  willing  to  live  in  Alba  without  governing  there,  nor 
yet  to  take  the  government  upon  them  during  their  grandfather's 
life.     Having,  therefore,  invested  him  with  it,  and  paid  due  ho- 
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nours  to  their  mother,  they  determined  to  dvvell  in  a  city  of  tlieir        ,^ 
own,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  build  one  in  the  place  where  they        "'^ 
had  their  first  nourishment.     This  seems,  at  least,  to  be  the  most   «^iX^ 
^plausible  reason  of  their  quitthig  Alba;  and  perhaps,  too,  it  was  ne  ;     "^^ 
cessary,  as  a  great  number  of  slaves  and  fugitives  was  collected         ^' 
about  them,  either  to  see  their  affairs  entirely  ruined,  if  these  should 
disperse,  or  with  them  to  seek  another  habitation  ;  for  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Alba  refused  to  permit  the  fugitives  to  mix  with  them,  or  to 
receive  them  as  citizens,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  rape  of  tlie 
■women,  which  was  not  undertaken  out  of  a  licentious  humour,  but 
deliberately,  and  through  necessity,  from  the  want  of  wives,  since,      , 
after  they  seized  tliem,  they  treated  them  very  honourably.  -'    "7 

As  soon  as  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid,  they  opened  a  \  * 
place  of  refuge  for  fugitives,  which  they  called  the  Temple  of  the  / 
Asylaean  God.  (llere  tliey  received  all  that  caaie^nd  would  nei-  [  ^  ®** 
ther  deliver  up  the  slave  to  his  master,  the  debtor  to  his  creditor,  >  ,  ,. 
nor  the  murderer  to  the  magistrate;  declaring,  that  they  w^re  di-"\  Ur^ 
rected  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  preserve  the  asylum  from  all  viola-  Jrr^ 
tion.  Thus  the  city  was  soon  peopled ;  for  it  is  said  that  the  houses  ^r''^^ 
at  first  did  not  exceed  a  thousand.     But  of  that  hereafter.  — 

While  they  were  intent  upon  building,  a  dis£ute  soon  arose  about 
the  place.  Romulus  having  built  a  square,  which  he  called  Rome, 
would  have  tlie  city  there;  but  Remus  marked  out  a  more  secure  si- 
tuation on  Mount  Aventine,  which,  from  him,  was  called  Remo-  ,^ 
nium,  but  now  has  the  name  of  Rignarium  *.  The  dispute  was  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  augiiry ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  sat  dowa 
in  the  open  air,  when  Remus,  as  they  tell  us,  saw  six  vultures,  and 
Romulus  twice  as  many.  Some  say  Remus's  accomit  of  the  num- 
ber he  had  seen  was  true,  and  that  of  Romulus  not  so ;  but  wliea 
Remus  came  up  to  him,  he  did  really  see  twelve.  Hence  the  Ro- 
mans, in  their  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  chiefly  regarded  tlie 
culture;  though  Herodorus  of  Pontus  relates,  that  Hercules  lised 
to  rejoice  when  a  vulture  appeared  to  iiim  as  he  v/as  going  upon  any 
great  action.  This  was  probably  because  it  is  a  creatm-e  the  least 
mischievous  of  any,  pernicious  neither  to  corn,  plants,  nor  cattle. 
It  only  feeds  upon  dead  carcases,  but  neither  kills  nor  preys  upon 
_Miy  thing  that  has  life.     As  for  birds,  it  does  not  touch  tliem  even 

*  We  find  no  mention  either  of  Remoniuiu  or  Rignarium  in  any  other  writer.  Ajb 
anonymous  MS.  reads  Remoria  ;  and  Festus  tells  us  (De  Ling.  Latin.  lib.  ii.)  the 
summit  of  Mount  Aventine  was  called  Eemuria,  from  the  time  Remus  resolved  to 
build  the  city  there.  But  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  speaks  of  Mount  Aventine  and 
Remuria  as  two  ditferent  places;  and  Stephanus  will  have  Remuria  to  have  been  a  citj 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
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when  dead,  because  they  arc  of  its  own  nature  ;  while  eagles,  owls, 
and  hawks^  tear  and  kill  their  own  kind  ;  and,  as  .-Eschylus  has  it, 

W'liut  biid  ib  clean  that  i'ellovv-birds  devour  r 

{Jcsides,  vother  birds  are  frequently  seen  and  may  be  found  at  any 
time ;  but  a  vulture  is  an  uncommon  sight,  and  we  liave  seldom 
met  with,  any  of  their  young;  so  that  the  rarity  of  thon  has  occa- 
sioned an  aljsurd  opinion  in  some,  that  they  come  to  us  from  other 
countries  ;  and  soothsayers  judge  every  unusual  appearance  to  be 
preternatural,  and  the  effect  of  a  divine  power. 

\Mien  Remus  knew  that  he  was  imposed  upon,  he  was  highly 
incensed,  and  as  Romulus  was  opening  a  ditch  roiind  the  place  where 
tiic  walls  were  to  be  built,  he  ridiculed  some  parts  of  the  work,  and 
obstructed  others;  at  last,  as  he  presumed  to  leap  over  it,  some  say 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Romulus ;  others,  by  that  of  Celer,  one  of  his 
conrpanions.  Faustu^lusalsojell  in  the  scuffle;  and  Plistinus,  who, 
being  brother  to  Faustulus,  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  bringing  Ro- 
mulus up.  Celer  i^ed  into  Tuscany;  and  from  him,  such  as  are  sv.ift 
of  foot,  or  expeditious  in  business,  are  by  the  Romans  called  cclcres. 
'^i'hiis  \\lien  Quintus  JMetellusj  within  a  few  days  after  his  father's 
death,  provided  a  sh.ow  of  gladiators,  the  people  admiring  his  quick 

dispatcli,  gave  him  the  name  of  Celer.  

V"  RonrdTug"  buried  his  T3rot'IierIiemus,  together  with  his  fosterv 
fathers,  In  Reinonia,  and  then  built  his  city,  having  sent  for  persons 
from  Hetruria,  who  (as  is  usual  in  "sacred  mysteries),  according  to 
stated  eert?monics  and  written  rules,  were  to  order  and  direct  how 
every  thing  was  to  be  done.  First,  a  circular  ditch  was  dug  about 
what  is  now  called  the  Comitium,  or  Hall  of  Justice,  and  the  first 
fruits  of  every  thing  that  is  reckoned  either  good  by  use,  or  ""neces- 
sary by  nature,  were  cast  into  it;  and  then  each  bringing  a  small 
quantity  of  the  earth  of  the  country  from  whence  he  came,  threw  it 
in  pro]niscuouly*.  This  ditch  had  the  name  of  JMundus,  tlie  same 
with  that  of  the  universe.  •  In  the  next  place,  they  marked  out  the 
city,  like  a  circle,  round  this  centre ;  and  the  founder  having  fitted  to 
a  plough  a  brazen  plough-share,  and  yoked  a  bull  and  cow  himself, 
drew  a  deep  furrow  round  the  boundaries.     The  business  of  those 

*  Uvid  does  not  say  it  was  u  liaiidful  ol"  tlic  earth  each  had  broiigbt  out  of  his  own 
country,  but  of  the  earth  Ije  liad  taken  Iroiu  his  iieiglibours;  which  was  done  to  signify, 
that  Hume  wouhl  soon  subdue  the  neigliboiiring  nations.  But  Isidorus(lib.  xxv.  cap.  2.) 
hi  of  opinion,  that  by  throwing  the  first-fruits  and  a  liaudful  of  earth  into  the  trench, 
they  admonished  the  lieads  of  the  colony,  that  it  ouglit  to  be  their  chief  study  to  pro- 
cure for  thi'ir  fellosv-ciiizcns  all  tlu;  conveniences  of  life;  to  maintain  peace  and  unioti 
amongst  a  people  come  logellier  frou)  di^erent  parts  of  the  world;  and  by  thi.s,  to  form 
theaiselves  into  a  bud  v  never  to  be  dissolved. 
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tliat  followed  was  to  turn  all  the  clods  raised  by  the  plough  inwards 

to  the  city,  and  not  to  suffer  any  to  remain  outwards.     This  line  de-      '^  '"'^'^ 

scribed  the  compass  of  the  city;  and  between  it  and  the  walls  is  a 

space  called,  by  contraction,  Pomerium,  as  lying  behind  or  beyond     t^^^r-^' 

the  wall.     Where  they  designed  to  have  a  gate,  they  took  the  plough-     ^f  "^^^ 

share  out  of  the  ground,  and  lifted  up  the  plough,  making  a  break 

for  it.     Hence  they  look  upon  the  wall  as  sacred,  except  the  gateways. 

If  they  considered  the  gates  in  the  same  light  as  the  rest,  it  would  be 

deemed  unlawful  either  to  receive  the  necessaries  of  life  by  them,  or 

to  carry  out  what  is  unclean. 

The  day  on  which  they  began  to  build  the  city  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  the  twenty-first  of  April,  and  is  celebrated  annually  by 
the  Romans  as  tKe  brrth-day  of  Rome.  At  first,  we  are  told,  they 
sacrificed  nothing  that  had  life,  persuaded  that  they  ought  to  keep 
the  solemnity  sacred  to  the  birth  of  their  country  pure,  and  without 
bloodshed.  Nevertheless,  before  the  city  was  built,  on  that  same 
day,  they  had  kept  a  pastoral  feast  called  Palilia*.  At  present,  in- 
deed, there  is  very  little  analogy  between  the  Roman  and  the  Gre- 
cian months;  yet  the  day  on  which  Romulus  founded  the  city  is 
strongly  affirmed  to  be  the  thirtieth  of  the  month.  On  that  daj^, 
too,  we  are  informed  tiiere  was  a  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
attended  with  an  eclipse,  the  same  that  was  observed  by  Antimachus, 
the  Teian  poet,  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad. 

Varro,  the  jihilosopher,  who  of  all  the  Romans,  was  most  skilled 
in  hjstOTV,  had  an  acquaiiitAnce  named  Tar utius, who,  besides  his 
.^nou'ledge  in  philosojjhy  and  the  mathematics^  to  indulge  his  specu- 
lative turn,  had  applied  himself  to  astrology,  and  was  thought  to  be 
a  perfect  master  of  it.  To  liim  3^arro  proposed  to  find  out  the  day 
and  hour  of  Romulus's  birth,  making  his  calculation  from  the  known 
events  of  his  life,  as  problems  in  geometry  are  solved  by  t1\e  analytic 
method;  for  it  belongs  to  the  same  science,  when  a  man's  nativity 
is  given,  to  predict  his  life,  and,  when  his  life  is  given,  to  find  out 
his  nativity.  Tarutius  complied  with  the  request;  and  when  he  had 
considered  tiie  dispositions  and  actions  of  Romulus,  how  long  he 
lived,  and  in  what  manner  he  died,  and  had  put  all  these  things  to^-e- 
ther,  he  affirmed,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  his  conception 
was  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Olympiad,  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  the  month  which  the  Egyptians  call  Choeac,  December,  at 

*  The  Palilia,  or  Feast  of  Pales,  is  sometimes  called  Parilia,  from  the  Latin  word 
jiarere,  ta  bring  forth,  because  prayers  were  then  made  for  the  fruitfuJness  of  the  sheep. 
According  to  Ovid  (Fast.  lib.  iv.)  the  shepherds  then  made  a  great  feast  at  nij;ht,  and 
concluded  the  whole  with  dancing  over  the  fires  thej  Lad  made  ia  the  fields  with  heaps 
of  straw. 
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the  third  hour,  when  the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed*;  and  that  his 
birth  was  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month  Thoth,  September, 
about  sunrise;  and  that  he  founded  Rome  on  the  ninth  of  the  month 
Pharmuthi,  April,  between  the  second  and  third  hourf;  for  it  is 
supposed  that  the  fortunes  of  cities,  as  well  as  men,  have  their  proper 
periods  determined  by  the  positions  of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  thcir^ 
nativity.  These  and  the  like  relations  may,  perhaps,  rather  please 
the  reader,  because  they  are  curious,  than  disgust  him,  because  they 
are  fabulous. 

When  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  divided  the  younger  part  of  the 
inhabitants  into  battalions.  Each  corps  consisted  of  three  thousand 
foot  and  three  hundred  horse,  and  was  called  a  legion,  because  the 
most  warlike  persons  were  selected  |.  The  rest  of  the  multitude  he 
called  The  People.  An  hundred  of  the  most  considerable  citizens 
he  took  for  his  council,  with  the  title  of  Patricians  1|,  and  the  whole 
body  was  called  the  Senate,  wjiich  signifies  an  Assembly  of  Old  Men. 
Its  members  were  styled  Patricians,  because,  as  some  say,  they  were 
fathers  of  free-born  children;  or  rather,  according  to  others,  be- 
cause they  themselves  had  fathers  to  show,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  many  of  the  rabble  that  first  flocked  to  the  city.  Others  derive 
the  title  from  Patrocinhnn,  or  Patronage,  attributing  the  origin  oX 
the  term  to  one  Patron,  who  came  over  with  Evauder,  and  was  re- 

■*  There  was  no  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  first  year  of  the  scond  Olympiad,  but 
in  the  second  year  of  that  Olympiad  there  was.  If  Romulus  was  conceived  in  the 
year  last  named,  it  will  agree  with  tlie  common  opinion,  that  he  was  18  years  old  when 
he  founded  Rome,  and  that  Rome  was  founded  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad. 

\  There  is  great  disagreement  among  historians  and  chronslogers  as  to  the  year  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Yarro  places  it  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad, 
7.52  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  Fabius  Pictor,  vho  is  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  Roman  writers,  and  followed  by  the  learned  Usher,  places  it  in  the  eijid  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad,  which,  according  to  that  prelate,  was  in  the  year  of  the  world,  3256, 
and  748  before  Christ.  But  Dionysins  of  Halicarnassas,  Solinus,  and  Eusebius,  place 
it  in  the  first  year  of  tlie  seventh  Olympiad. 

X  Instead  of  this,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  telh  us  (lib.  ii.  p.  76.^  the  whole  co- 
lony consisted  of  but  3300  men.  These  Romulus  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  which 
he  called  tribes  or  thirds,  each  of  which  was  to  be  commanded  by  its  prefect  or  tribune. 
The  tribes  were  divided  into  ten  curiae,  and  these  subdivided  into  ten  decuriae.  The 
number  of  houses,  or  rather  huts,  which  was  but  a  thousand,  bears  witness  to  the  truth 
of  Dionysius's  assertion.  But  it  is  probable  the  mean  rabble  who  took  the  protection  of 
the  asylum,  and  who  might  be  very  numerous,  were  not  reckoned  among  the  3300  first 
colonists,  though  they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens. 

II  The  choice  of  these  hundred  persons  was  not  made  by  the  king  himself:  each 
tribe  chose  three  senators,  and  each  of  the  thirty  curiae  the  like  number,  which  made  in 
all  the  number  of  ninety-nine;  so  that  Romulus  named  only  the  hundredth,  who  was 
the  head,  or  prince  of  the  senate,  and  the  chief  governor  of  the  city,  when  the  iing 
was  iu  the  field. 
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Hiarkable  for  his  humanity  and  care  of  the  distressed.  But  we  shall 
be  nearer  the  truth,  if  we  conclude  that  Romulus  styled  them  Patri- 
cians, as  expecting  these  respectable  persons  would  watch  over  those 
in  humble  stations  with  a  paternal  care  and  regard;  and  teaching  the 
commonalty  in  their  turn  not  to  fear  or  envy  the  power  of  their  su- 
periors, but  to  behave  to  them  with  love  and  respect,  both  looking 
upon  them  as  Fathers,  and  honouring  them  with  that  name.  For, 
at  this  very  time;,  foreign  nations  call  the  Senators  Lords,  but  the 
Romans  themselves  call  tliem  Conscript  Fathers,  a  style  of  greater 
dignity  and  honour,  and  withal  much  less  mvidious.  At  first,  indeed, 
they  were  called  Fathers  only,  but  afterwards,  when  more  were  en-  . 
rolled  in  their  body,  Conscript  Fathers.  With  this  venerable  title, 
then,  he  distinguished  the  senate  from  the  people,  JHeJikewise  made 
another  distinction  between  the  nobility  and  the  commons,  calling 
the  former  Patrons,  and  the  other  Clients;  which  was  the  source  of 
mutual  kindness  and  many  good  offices  between  them.  For  the  Pa- 
trons were  to  those  they  had  taken  under  their  protection,  counsellors 
and  advocates  in  theij:  suits  at  law,  and  advisers  and  assistants  on  all 
occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Clients  failed  not  in  their  atten- 
tions, whether  they  were  to  be  shown  in  deference  and  respect,  or  in 
providing  their  daughter's  portions,  or  in  satisfying  their  creditors, 
if  their  circumstances  happened  to  be  narrow.  No  law  or  magistrate 
obliged  the  Patron  to  be  evidence  against  lils  Client,  or  the  Client 
against  his  Patron.  But,  in  after  times,  though  the  other  claims 
continued  in  full  force,  it  was  looked  upon  as  ungenerous  for  per- 
sons of  condition  to  take  money  of  those  below  them. 

In  the  fourth  month  after  the  building  of  the  city,  as  Fablus  in- 
forms us,  the  rape  of  tlie  Sabine  women  was  put  in  execution.  Some 
«ay,  Romulus  himself,  who  was  naturally  warlike,  and  persuaded  by 
certain  oracles  that  the  Fates  had  decreed  Rome  to  obtain  her  great- 
ness by  military  achievements,  began  hostilities  against  the  Sabines, 
and  seized  only  thirty  virgins,  being  more  desirous  of  war  than  of 
wives  for  his  people.  But  this  is  not  likely:  for,*as  he  saw  his  city 
soon  filled  with  inhabitants,  very  few  of  which  were  married,  tli^ 
greatest  part  consisting  of  ajnixedj-abble  of  mean  and  obsqure  p?!:*  Kff^*^i 
^ons,  to  whom  no  regard  was  paid,  and  who  were  not  expecting  to 
settle  in  any  place  whatever,  the  enterprise  ni^turally  took  that  turn  j 
and  he  hoped  thatfrora  this  attempt,  though  not  a  jvust  one,  some 
alliance  and  union  with  the  Sabines  would  be  obtained,  when  it  ap- 
peared tjiat  they  treated  the  women]  kindly.  In 'order  to  this,  he 
first  gave  out  that  he  had  found  the  altar  of  some  god  which  had 
been  covered  with  earth.  This  deity  they  called  Consus,  mcatiing 
either  the  god  of  counsel  (for  \Yith  them  the  word  consilium  has  that 
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signification,  and  their  chief  magistrates  afterwards  were  Consulsy 
persons  who  were  to  consult  the  public  good) ,  or  else  the  Eques-* 
trian  Neptune;  fot  the  altar  in  the  Citcus  Maximus  is  not  visible  at 
other  times,  but  during  the  Circensian  games  it  is  uncovered.  Som€ 
say  it  was  proper  that  the  altar  of  tliat  god  should  be  under  ground^ 
because  counsel  should  be  as  private  and  secret  as  possible.  Uport 
this  discovery,  Romulus,  by  proclamation,  appointed  a  day  for  a  splen- 
did sacrifice^  with  public  games  and  shows.  Multitudes  assembled 
at  the  time,  and  he  himself  presided,  sitting  among  his  nobles, 
clothed  in  purple*  As  a  signal  for  the  assault,  he  ^vas  to  rise,  gather 
up  his  robe,  ai>d  fold  it  about  him.  Many  of  his  people  woie  swords 
tiiat  day,  and  kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  watching  for  the  signal, 
which  was  no  sooner  given,  than  they  drevsr  them,  and,  rushing  on 
with  a  shout,  seized  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines,  but  quietly  suf- 
fered the  men  to  escape.  Some  say  only  thirty  were  carried  oif, 
•who  each  gave  name  to  a  tribe ;  but  Valerius  Antius  makes  their  num- 
ber five  hundred  and  twenty-seven;  andj  according  to  Juba*,  there 
Were  six  hundred  and  eighty-three,  all  virgins.  This  was  the  best 
apology  for  Romulus;  for  they  had  taken  but  one  married  woman,^ 
named  Hersiiia,  who  was  afterwards  cliiefly  concerned  in  reconciling 
them;  and  her  they  took  by  mistake,  as  they  were  not  incited  to  this 
"violence  by  lust  or  injustice,  but  by  their  desire  to  conciliate  and 
unite  the  two  natiorjfs  in  the  strongest  ties.  Some  tell  us  Hersiiia 
was  married  to  Hostilius,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  among  the 
Romans;  others,  that  Romulus  himself  married  her,  and  had  two 
children  by  her;  a  daughter  named  Prima,  on  account  of  her  being 
first-born,  and  an  only  son,  wliom  he  called  iiollius,  because  of  the 
great  concourse  of  people  who  resorted  to  him,  but  in  after-ages^ 
Abilllus.  This  account  we  have  from  Zenodotus  of  Troszene,  but 
he  is  contradicted  in  it  by  many  other  historians. 

Among  those  that  committed  this  rape,  we  are  fold,  some  of  the 
meaner  sort  happened  te  be  carrying  off  a  virgin  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  stature :  and  wlicn  some  of  superior  rank  that  met  then* 
attempted  to  take  her  from  them,  they  cried  out,  they  were  con- 
ducting her  to  Talasius,  a  young  man  of  excellent  character.  Whca 
they  heard  this,  they  applauded  their  design,  and  some  even  tarnecj 
back  and  accompanied  them  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  all  the 
way  exclaiuiing  Talasius.  Hence  this  became  a  term  in  the  nup- 
tial songs  of  the  Romans,  as  Hymerfaeus  is  in  those  of  the  Greeks  j 
for  Talasius  is  said  to  have  been  very  happy  in  marriage.    But  Sex- 

*  This  was  tlie  son  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  who,  being  brought  very  j'oung  k 
captive  to  Rome,  was  instructed  in  the  Roman  and  Grecian  literature,  and  becauiQ  ax 
excellent  historian.     Dionjsius  of  Halicarnassus  has  followed  his  account. 
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tius  Sylla,  the  Carthaginian,  a  man  beloved  both  by  the  Muses  and 
Graces,  told  me  that  this  was  the  word  which  Romulus  gave  as  a 
signal  for  the  rape.  All  of  them,  therefore,  as  they  were  carrying 
off  the  virgins,  cried  out  Talasius;  and  thence  it  still  continues  the 

^ustom  at  marriages.  Most  writers,  however,  and  Juba  in  particu- 
lar, are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  only  an  incitement  to  good  house* 
wifery  and  spinning,  which  the  word  Tulasia  signifies  5  Italian 
terms  being  at  that  time  thus  mixed  with  Greek.  If  this  be  right, 
and  the  Romans  did  then  use  the  word  Talasia  in  the  same  sense 
with  the;,Greeks>  another  and  more  probable  reason  of  the  eastom 
may  be  assfl^hed.  For  when  the  Sabines,  after  the  war  with  the 
Romans,  were  reconciled,  conditions  were  obtained  for  the  women, 
that  they  should  not  be  obliged  by  their  husbands  to  do  any  other  '^ 
work  besides  spinning.  It  was  customary,  therefore,  ever  after, 
that  they  who  gave  the  bride,  or  conducted  her  home,  or  were  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,  should  cry  out,  amidst  the  mirth  of  the  wed-* 
ding,  Talasius ;  intimating  that  she  was  not  to  be  employed  in  any  .  •^'~ 
labour  but  that  of  spinning.  And  it  is  a  custom  still  observed  for  the  ^*^' 
bride  not  to  go  over  the  threshold  of  her  husband's  house  herself,  /jto 
but  to  be  earned  over,  because  tiie  Sabine  virgins  did  not  go  in  vo- 
luntarily, but  v,'ere  carried  in  by  violence.  Some  add  that  the 
bride's  hair  is  parted  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  in  memory  of  the 
first  marriages  being  brought  about  in  a  warlike  manner,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  more  fully  in  the  Book  of  Questions.  This  rape 
was  committed  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month  then  called  Sex- 
tilis,  now  August,  at  which  time  the  feast  of  the  Consualia  is  kept. 
The  Sabines  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  but  they  dwelt 
in  unwalled  towns,  thinking  it  became  them,  wlio  were  a  colony  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  to  be  bold  and  fearless.  But  as  they  saw 
themselves  bound  by  such  pledges,  and  were  very  solicitous  for 

'  their  daughters,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Romulus  with  moderate 
and  equitable  demands,i  That  he  should  return  them  the  young  wo- 
men, and  disavow  the  violence,  and  then  the  two  nations  should 
proceed  to  establish  a  correspondence,  and  contract  alliances  in  a 
friendly  and  legal  way.  Romulus,  however,  refused  to  part  with 
the  young  women,  and  entreated  the  Sabines  to  give  their  sanction 
to  what  had  been  done;  whereupon  some  of  them  lost  time  in  con- 
sulting and  making  preparations.  But  Acron,  king  of  the  Ceni- 
nensians,  a  man  of  spirit,  and  an  able  general,  suspected  the  ten- 
dency of  Romulus's  first  enterprises ;  and,  when  he  had  behaved 
so  boldly  in  the  rape,  looked  upon  him  as  one  that  would  grow  for* 
midable,  and,  indeed,  insufferable  to  his  neighbours,  except  he 
Were  chastised.    Acron,  therefore,  went  to  seek  the  enemy,  and 
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Romulus  prepared  to  receive  him.  When  they  came  in  sight,  and 
had  well  viewed  each  other,  a  challenge  for  single  comhat  was  mu- 
tually given,  their  forces  standing  under  arms  in  silence.  Romulus, 
on  this  occasion,  made  a  vow,  that  if  he  conquered  his  enemy,  he 
would  himself  dedicate  his  adversary's  arms  to  Jupiter :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  both  overcame  Acron,  and,  after  the  battle 
was  joined,  routed  his  army,  and  took  his  city ;  but  he  did  no  injury  ^ 
to  its  inhabitants,  unless  it  were  such  to  order  them  to  demolisfr 
their  houses,  and  follow  him  to  Rome,  as  citizens  entitled  to  equal , 
/privileges  with  the  rest.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  that  contributed 
-<  more  to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  than  that  she  was  always  uniting 
C  and  incorporating  with  herself  those  whom  she  conquered.  Romu- 
lus having  considered  how  he  should  perform  his  vow  in  the  most 
acceptable  manner  to  Jupiter,  and  withal  make  the  procession  most 
agreeable  to  his  people,  cut  down  a  great  oak  that  grew  in  the  camp, 
and  hewed  it  into  the  figure  of  a  trophy ;  to  this  he  fastened  Acron's 
whole  suit  of  armour,  disposed  in  its  proper  form  ;  then  he  put  on 
Ms  own  robes,  and  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  his  hair 
gracefully  flowing,  he  took  the  trophy  erect  upon  his  right  shoulder, 
and  so  marched  on  singing  the  song  of  victory  before  his  troops,  which 
followed  completely  armed,  while  the  citizens  received  him  with 
joy  and  admiration.  This  procession  was  the  origin  and  model  of 
future  triumphs.  The  trophy  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius^ 
so  called  from  the  Latin  word  ferire*  to  smite ;  for  Romulus  had 
prayed  that  he  might  have  power  to  smite  his  adversary,  and  kill 
him.  Varro  says  this  sort  of  spoils  is  termed  opimaf,  from  opes, 
which  signifies  riches  ^  but,  more  probably,  they  are  so  styled  from 
cpus,  the  meaning  of  which  is  action  ;  for  when  the  general  of  an 
army  kills  the  enemy's  general  with  his  own  hand,  then  only  is  he 
allowed  to  consecrate  the  spoils  called  opima^  as  the  sole  performer 
of  that  action.  This  honour  has  been  conferred  only  on  three  Ro- 
man chiefs  J  first  on  Romulus,  when  he  slew  Acron  the  Ceninen- 
,  sian;  next,  on  Cornelius  Cossus,  for  killing  Tolumnius  the  Tuscan; 
'  and  lastly,  on  Claudius  MarccUus,  when  Viridomarus,  king  of  the 
Gauls,  fell  by  his  hand.  Cossus  and  Marcellus  bore,  indeed,,  the 
trophies  themselves,  but  drove  into  Rome  in  triumphal  chariots^ 
^ut  Dionysius  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Romulus  made  use  of  ._a, 

•  Or  from  the  word /erre,  to  coTTy,  because  Romulus  had  himself  carried  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  the  armour  of  the  king  he  had  killed;  or,  more  probably,  from  the 
Greek  word  'pheretron,  which  Livy  calls  in  Latin  ferculwn,  and  which  properly  signii- 
fies  a  trophy. 

t  Fe«tus  derives  the  word  opima  from  ops,  which  signifies  the  earth,  and  the  riches  ii 
produces;  so  that  opima  spQlia,  according  to  that  wiiter,  signify  ligb  spoils^ 
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chariot ;  for  some  historians  assert  that  Tarquinius,  the  son  of  De- 
maratus,  was  tlie  first  of  the  kings  that  advanced  triumphs  to  this 

r;;^omp  and  grandeur.  Others  say,  Publicola  was  the  first  that  led  up 
his  triumph  in  a  chariot.  However,  there  are  statues  of  Romulus  bear- 
ing these  trophies  yet  to  be  seen  in  Rome,  which  are  all  on  foot. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Ceninenses ,  while  the  rest  of  the  Sa- 
bines  were  busied  in  preparations,  the  people  of  Fidenae,  Crustume- 
nium,  and  Antemnie^  united  against  the  Romans.  A  battle  ensued, 
in  which  they  were  likewise  defeated,  and  surrendered  to  Romulus 
their  cities  to  be  spoiled,  their  lands  to  be  divided,  and  themselves 
to  be  transplanted  to  Rome.  All  the  lands  thus  acquired  he  distri- 
buted among  the  citizens,  except  what  belonged  to  the  parents  of  the 
stolen  virgins ;  for  those  he  left  in  the  possession  of  their  former 
owners.  The  rest  of  the  Sabines  enraged  at  this,  appointed  Tatius 
their  general,  and  carried  war  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  city  was 
difficult  of  access,  having  a  strong  garrison  on  the  hill  where  the 
Capitol  now  stands,  commanded  by  Tarpeius,  not  by  the  virgin 
Tarpeia,  as  some  say,  who  in  this  represent  Romulus  as  a  very  weak 
man.     However,  this  Tarpeiai_the  governor's  daughter,  charmed 

.  with  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  Sabines,  betrayed  the  fort  into  their 
hands,  and  asked,  in  return  for  her  treason,  what  they  wore  on  their 
left  arms.  Tatius  agreeing  to  the  condition,  she  opened  one  of  the 
gates  by  night,  and  let  iri  the  Sabines.  It  seems  it  was  not  the  sen- 
timent of  Antigonus  alone,  who  said,  "  He  loved  men  while  they 
*^  were  betraying,  but  hated  them  when  they  had  betrayed ;"  nor 
of  Caesar,  who  said,  in  the  case  of  Rhymitalces  the  Thracian,  "  He 
*^  loved  the  treason,  but  hated  the  traitor;"  but  men  are  com- 
monly affected  towards  villains,  whom  they  have  occasion  for,  just 
as  they  are  towards  venomous  creatures,  which  they  have  need  of 
for  their  poison  and  their  gall.  Wiiile  they  are  of  use  they  love 
them,  but  abhor  them  when  their  purpose  is  effected.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  of  Tatius  with  regard  to  Tarpeia,  when  he  ordered 
the  Sabines  to  remember  tlieir  promise,  and  to  grudge  her  nothing 
which  they  had  on  their  left  arms.  He  was  the  first  to  takq  off  his 
bracelet  and  throw  it  to  her,  and  with  that  his  shield.  As  eveiy  one 
did  the  same,  she  was_overppw„ered  by  the  gold  and  shields  thrown 
upon  her,  and,  sinking  under  the  weight,  expired.  Tarpeius,  too, 
was'taken,  and  condemned  by  Romulus  for  treason,  as  Juba  writes 
after  Sulpitius  Galba.  As  for  the  account  given  of  Tarpeia  by  other 
writers,  among  whom  Antigonus  is  one,  it  is  absurd  and  incredible. 
They  say  that  she  was  daughter  to  Tatius  the  Sabine  general,  and, 
being  compelled  to  live  with  Romulus,  she  acted  and  suffered  thus 
hy  her  father's  contrivance,    But  the  pget  Similus  makes  a  most 
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egi-egious  blunder,  when  he  says  Tarpeia  betrayed  the  Capitol,  not 
to  the  Sabines,  but  to  the  Gauls,  having  fallen  in  love  with  theii 
king.     Thus  he  writes. 

From  her  high  dome,  Tarpeia,  wretched  maid. 
To  the  fell  Gauls,  the  Capitol  betray'd; 
The  Ir.ip'ess  victim  of  unchaste  desires. 
She  lost  the  fortress  of  her  scepter'd  sires. 

And  a  little  after,  concerning  her  death, 

No  amorous  Celt,  no  fierce  Bavarian  bore 

The  fair  Tarpeia  to  his  stormy  shore; 

Prcss'd  by  those  shields  whose  splendour  she  adrair'd, 

Sbe  sunk,  and  in  the  shiniag  death  expir'd. 

From  the  place  where  Tarpeia  was  buried,  the  hill  had  the  name 
of  Tarpeian,  till  Tarquin  consecrated  the  place  to  Jupiter,  at  which 
time  her  bones  were  removed,  and  so  it  lost  her  name,  except  that 
part  of  the  Capitol  from  which  malefactors  are  thrown  down,  which 
is  still  called  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  Sabines  thus  possessed  of  the 
fort,  Romulus,  in  great  fury,  oifored  them  battle,  which  Tatius  did 
not  decline,  as  he  saw  he  had  a  place  of  strength  to  retreat  to  in 
case  he  was  v/orsted  ;  and,  indeed,  the  spot  on  which  he  was  to  en- 
gage being  surrounded  with  hills  seemed  to  promise  on  both  sides  a 
sharp  and  bloody  contest,  because  it  was  so  confined,  and  the  out- 
lets were  so  narrow,  that  it  was  not  easy  either  to  fly  or  to  pursue. 
It  happened  too,  that  a  few  days  before,  the  riyer^had  overflowed, 
aiidieft  a  deep  mud.  pa_  the  plain  where  the  Forum  now  stands, 
which,  as  it  was  covered  with  a  crust,  was  not  easily  discoverable 
by  the  eye,  but  at  the  same  time  was  soft  underneath,  and  impractica- 
Lie  to  pass.  The  Sabines,  ignorant  of  this,  were  pushing  forward  into 
it,  but  by  good  fortune  were  prevented;  for  Curtius,  a  man  of  high 
distinction  and  spir't,  being  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  advanced  a 
considerable  way  before  the  rest.  Presently  his  horse  plunged  .inta 
the  slough,  and  for  a  while  he  endeavoured  to  disengage  him,  en- 
couraging him  with  his  voice,  and  urging  him  with  blows,  but> 
finding  all  ineffectual,  he  quitted  him,  and  saved  himself.  From 
him  the  place  to  this  very  time  is  called  the  Curtian  Lake.  The 
Sabmes^  haying  escaped  this  danger,^.began  the  fight  with  great  bra- 
very. The  victory  inclined  to  neither  side,  though  many  were  slain, 
and,  among  tlie  rest,  Hostilius,  who,  they  say,  was  husband  to 
Hersilia,  and  grandfather  to  that  Hostilius  who  reigned  after  Numa. 
It  is  probable  there  were  many  other  battles  in  a  short  time ;  but 
the  most  memorable  was  the  last,  in  which  Romulus  having  re^^. 
ceived  a  blow  upon  the  head  with  a  stone,  was  almost  beaten  down 
to  the  ground,  and  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  enemy ;  then  the 
Romans  gave  way,  and  were  driven  from  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Pa» 
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iatijne.H.iH.  By  this  time  Romulus  recovering  from  the  sliock,  en- 
deavoured by  force  to  stop  his  men  in  their  flight,  and  loudly  called 
upon  them  to  stand  and  renew  the  engagement ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  rout  was  general,  and  that  no  one  had  courage  to  face  about,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  prayed  to  Jupiter  to  stop 
the  army,  and  to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  Roman  cause,  which 
was  now  in  extreme  danger.  When  the  prayer  was  ended,  many  of 
the  fugitives  were  struck  with  reverence  for  their  king,  and  their  fear 
Was  changed  into  courage.  They  first  stopped  where  now  standi 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  so  called  from  his  putting  a  stop  to 
their  flight.  There  they  engaged  again,  and  repulsed  the  Sabines  as 
far  as  the  palace  now  called  Regia,  and  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

When  they  were  preparing  here  to  renew  the  combat,  with  the 
same  animosity  as  at  first,  their  ardour  was  repressed  by  an  astonish- 
ing spectacle,  which  the  powers  of  language  are  unable  to  describe. 
^The  daughters  of  the  Sabines,  that  had  been  forcibly  carried  off,  ap- 
peared rushing  this  way  and  that,  with  loud  cries  and  lamentations, 
like  persons  distracted,  amidst  the  drawn  swords,  and  over  the  dead 
bodies,  to  come  at  tlieir  husbands  and  fathers ;  some  carrying  their 
infants  in  their  arms,  some  darting  forwards  with  dishevelled  hair, 
but  all  calling  by  turns  both  upon  the  Sabines  and  the  Romans  by  the 
tenderest  names.  Both  parties  were  extremely  moved,  and  room 
"was  made  for  them  between  the  two  armies>.  Their  lamentations 
pierced  to  the  utmost  ranks,  and  all  were  deeply  afJected,  particu- 
Varly  when  theif  upbraiding  and  complaints  ended  in  supplication 
and  entreaty*  '^  What  great  injury  have  we  done  you,"  said  they, 
^'  that  we  have  suffered,  and  do  still  suffer,  so  many  miseries?  We 
were  carried  off  by  those  who  now  have  us  violently  and  illegally : 
After  this  violence  we  were  so  long  neglected  by  our  brothers,  our 
fathers,  and  relations,  that  we  were  necessitated  to  unite  in  the 
strongest  ties  with  those  that  were  the  objects  of  our  hatred;  and  we 
are  now  brought  to  tremble  for  the  men  that  had  injured  us  so  much^ 
when  we  see  them  in  danger,  and  to  lament  them  when  they  fall; 
Jor_you  came  not  to  deliver  us  from  violence  while  virgins,  or  to 
avenge  our  cause,  but  now  you  tear  the  wives  from  their  husbands, 
and  the  mothers  from  their  children  j  an  assistance  more  grievious  to 
tis  than  all  your  neglect  and  disregard.  Such  love  we  experienced 
from  them,  and  such  compassion  from  you.  Were  the  war  under- 
taken In  some  other  cause,  yet  surely  you  would  stOp  its  ravages  for 
us,  who  have  made  you  fathers-in-law  and  grandfathers,  or  otherwise 
placed  you  in  some  near  affinity  to  those  whom  you  seek  to  destroy; 
but  If  the  war  be  for  us,  take  us,  with  your  sons-in-law  and  their 
children,  and  restore  us  to  our  parents  and  kindred  j  but  do  not,  we 
Vol.1.    No.  11.  h 
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beseech  you,  rob  us  of  our  children  and  husbands,  lest  we  become 
captives  again"  Hersilia  having  said  a  great  deal  to  this  purpose, 
and  others  joining  in  the  same  request,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and 
the  generals  proceeded  to  a  conference.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
women  presented  their  husbands  and  children  to  their  fathers  and 
brothers,  brought  refreshments  to  those  that  wanted  them,  and  car- 
ried the  wounded  home  to  be  cured.  Here  they  showed  them  that 
they  had  the  ordering  of  their  own  houses,  what  attentions  theiir  hus-^ 
bands,  paid  them,  and  with_what  respect  and  indulgence  they  w£rs_ 
treated.  Upon  this  a  peace  was  concluded,  the  conditions  of  which 
were,  that  such  of  the  women  as  chose  to  remain  with  their  husbands 
should  be  exempt  from  all  labour  and  drudgery,  except  spinning,  a& 
we  have  mentioned  above;  that  the  city  should  be  inhabited  by  the 
Homans  and  Sabines  in  common,  with  the  name  of  Rome,  from 
Komulus;  but  that  all  tlic  citizens,  from  Cures,  the  capital  of  the 
Sabines,  and  the  country  of  Tatius,  should  be  called  Quirltes;  and 
that  the  regal  power  and  the  command  of  the  army  should  be  equally 
shared  between  them.  The  place  where  these  articles  were  ratified 
is  still  called  Comitium,  from  the  Latin  word  coire,  which  signifies 
io  assemble. 

The  city  having  doubled  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  an  hundred 
additional  senators  were  elected  from  among  the  Sabines,  and  the 
legions  were  to  consist  of  six  thousand  foot,  and  six  hundred  horse*. 
The  people,  too,  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  called  Rhamnenses, 
from  Romulus;  Tatienses  from  Tatius;  and  Lucerenses,  from  the* 
Liicits  or  Grove,  where  the  asylum  stood,  whither  man^^  had  fled, 
VivA  v/ere  admitted  citizens.  That  they  were  precisely  three,  appears 
from  the  very^jjaine  of  Tribes,  and  that  of  their  cliief  officers,  \vhp 
~were  called  Tribunes.  Each  tribe  contained  ten  CimcB  or  Wards, 
wbich  somesay  were  called  after  the  Sabine  women.  But  this  seems 
to  be  false;  for  many  of  them  have  their  names  from  the  several 
<^uarters  of  the  city  v^hlch  were  assigned  to  them.     Many  honourable 

*  KuauJd,  ii;  his  aulmarlversions  upon  Plutarch,  has  discovered  two  consideraLIe 
ftuprs  in  tills  place.  The  ilrst  is,  that  Plutarch  affirms  there  were  QOO  horse  put  by  Ro- 
^nulus  in  cxQxy  legion;  Whereas  there  never  were,  at  any  liiue,  so  many  in  any  of  the 
Jegions.  For  there' Mere  at  frrst  200  horse  in  each  legion;  after  that  they  rose  to  300, 
and  at  last  to  400,  "but  never  cam«  up  to  600.  In  the  second  place,  ha  tells  us,  that- 
Roinulus  made  thc.lcgit.n  to  consist  of  6000  foot;  whereas,  in  his  time,  it  was  ne;er 
jQore  than  ..3000.  It  is  said  by  some,  tliat  Marius  was  the  first  who  raised  the  legion  to 
tiOOO;  but  Livy  informs  «s,  that  that  uugmentation  was  made  by  Scipio  Africanus,  long 
before  Marius.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  was  augmented  from  three  to  four 
thousand,  and  some  time  after  to' five,- and  at  last  by  Scipio  (as  we  have  said)  to  six. 
But  this  was  never  done  but  upon  jiresiinf  *ctesions.  The  stated  force  of  a  legion  was 
-WOO  foot,  and  200  horse.  ;    '   :. 
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privileges,  however,  were  conferred  upon  the  women,  some  of  which 
were  these :  That  the  men  sliould  give  them  the  way,  wherever  they 
met  them ;  tliat  ihey  shoukl  not  mention  an  ohscene  word,  or  appear 
uaked  before  them;  that,  in  case  of  their  killing  any  person,  they 
should  not  be  tried  before  the  ordinary  judges;  and  that  their 
children  should  wear  an  ornament  about  their  necks,  called  Bulla^, 
from  its  likeness  to  a  bubble,  and  a  garment  bordered  with  purple. 
The  t\vo_kings  did  not  presently  unite  their  councils^  eachmeeting, 
for  some  time,  their  hundred  senators  apart;  but  afterwards  they  all 
assembled  together.  Tatius  dwelt  where  the  temple  of  Moneta  now 
stands,  and  Romulus  By  the  steps  from  the  Fair  Shore,  as  they  are 
called,  at  the  descetit  of  the  Palatine  Hill  to  the  Great  Circus.  There,^^^ 
we  are  told,  grew  the  sacred  cornel-tree,  the  fabulous  account  of 
which  is,  that  Romulus  once,  to  try  his  strength,  threw  a  spear, 
whose  shaft  was  of  cornel-wood,  from  Mount  Aventine  to  that  place ; 
the  head  of  which  stuck  so  deep  in  the  ground,  that  no  one  could 
pull  it  out,  though  many  tried;  and  the  soil  being  rich,  so  nourished 
the  wood,  thujt  it  shot  forth  branches,  and  became  a  trunk  of  cornel 
of  considerable  bigness.  This  posterity  preserved  with  a  religious 
care,  as  a  thing  eminently  sacred,  and  therefore  built  a  wall  about  it; 
and  when  any  one  that  approached  it  saw  it  not  very  flourishing  and 
green,  but  inclining  to  fade  and  wither,  he  presently  proclaimd  it  to 
all  he  met,  who,  as  if  they  were  to  assist  in  case  of  lire,  cried  out  for 
water,  and  ran  from  all  quarters  with  full  vessels  to  the  place.  But  I 
when  Caius  Caesar  ordered  the  steps  to  be  repaired,  and  the  workmen 
were  digging  near  it,  it  is  said  they  inadvertently  injured  the  roots  in  / 
such  a  manner,  that  the  tree  withered  away. 

TheSabines  received  the  Roman  months.     All  that  is  of  impor- 
tance on  this  subject  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Numa.     Romulus, 
on  the  other  hand,  came  into  the  use  of  their  shields,  making  an         / 
alteration  in  his  own  armour,  and  that  of  the  Romans,  who  before"**"^ 
wore  bucklers,  in  the  manner  of  the  JGreelis.;    Thej^  mutually  cele-      ' 
brated  each  other's  feasts   and  sacrificesT^  not  abolishing  those  of 
either  nation,  but  over  and  above  appointing  some  new  ones;  one  of 
which  is  the  Matronaliaf,  instituted  in  honour  of  the  women,  for 

*  The  young  men,  wbcn  they  took  upon  them  the  Toga  virills,  or  man's  lobc,  quitted 
the  Bulla,  whicli  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  little  hollow  ball  of  gold,  nnd  made  an 
oiiciiug  of  it  to  tlie  Dii  Lares,  or  household  gods.  As  to  the  Pitcicxta,  or  robe  cd^ed 
wiiii  purple,  it  was  worn  by  girls  till  their  marriage,  and  by  boys  till  they  were  seven- 
teen. But  what  ill  the  time  of  Romulus  was  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  children  of 
the  Subine  women,  became  afterwards  very  comiuou-  for  even  the  thiidreii  of  the 
Liherti,  or  freed-men,  wore  it. 

t  During  this  feast,  such  of  the  Roman  women  as  were  married  served  their  slaves  at 
table^  and  received  preseuts  from  their  iuisbands,  as  the  husbduds  did  from  their  wives 
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their  putting  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  anotlicr,  the  Carmentalia*.  Car- 
menta  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  one  of  tlie  Destinies  who  presides 
over  human  nativities  3  therefore  she  is  particuhirly  worshipped  by 
mothers.  Others  say,  she  was  wife  to  Evander  tlie  Arcadian,  and  a 
woman  addicted  to  divination,  who  received  inspirations  from  Apollo, 
and  delivered  oracles  in  verse;  thence  called  Carmenta,  for  Curmina 
signifies  verse;  but  her  proper  name,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  was 
Nicostrata.  .Others,  again,  with  greater  probability,  assert,  that  the 
former  name  was  given  to  her,  because  she  was  distracted  with  en- 
thusiastic fury;  for  carere  mente  signifies  to  be  insane.  Of  the 
feast  of  Palilia  we  have  already  given  an  account.  As  for  the  Luper- 
caliaf,  by  thie  time,  it  should  seem  to  be  a  feast  of  lustration;  for  it 
was  celebrated  on  one  of  tliC  inauspicious  days  of  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  name  denotes  it  to  be  tlie  month  of  Purifying;  and  the 
day  v/as  formerly  called  Februala.  I?ut  the  true  meaning  of  Luper- 
calia  is  the  Feast  of  Wolves;  and  it  seems,  for  that  reason,  to  be 
very  ancient,  as  received  from  the  Arcadians,  who  came  over  with 
Kvanqer.  This  is  the  general  (>])Inion.  But  the  term  may  be  de- 
rived from  Lupcty  a  she-wolf;  for  we  see  the  Luperci  begin  their 
course  from  the  place  where  they  say  Romulus  was  exposed.  How- 
ever, if  we  consider  the  ceremonies  J  the  narae  aefiajs 
hard  to  guess:  for,  first,  goats  are  killed;  then  two  noblemen's  sons 
are  introduced,  and  some  are  to  stain  their  foreheads  with  a  uioody 
knife,  others  to  wipe  oif  the  stain  directly,  with  wool  steeped  in  milk, 
which  they  bring  for  that  purpose.  When  it  is  wiped  off,  the  young 
jnen  are  to  laugh.  After  this  they  cut  the  goats'  skins  in  pieces, 
and  run  about  all  naked,  except  their  middle,  and  lash  witli  those 
thongs  all  they  meet.  The  young  women  avoid  not  the  stroke,  as 
they  think  it  assists  conception  and  child-'oirth.  Another  thing  pro- 
per to  this  feast  is,  for  the  Luperci  to  sacrifice  a  dog.  Butas,  who  in 
his  elegies  has  given  a  fabulous  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
institutions,  writes,  that  when  Romulus  had  overcome  Amulius,  in 
the  transports  of  victory,  he  ran  with  great  speed  to  the  place  where 
the  wolf  suckled  him  and  his  brother  when  infants ;  and  that  this 

in  tlie  time  of  the  Saturnalia.  As  the  festival  of  the  Malronalia  was  not  only  observed 
jn  honour  of  the  Sabmc  women,  bwt  consecrated  to  Mars,  and,  as  some  will  have  it,  ta 
Juno  Liicinn,  suerifices  were  offered  to  both  these  deities.  This  feast  was  the  subject  of 
Horace's  ode,  Manih  carlebs  quid  agam  cahnd'u,  &c.  and  Ovid  describes  it  at  large  in 
the  3d  book  of  Fasti.  Dacier  says,  by  mistake,  that  this  feast  was  kept  on  the  first  of 
April  instead  of  the  first  of  March,  and  the  former  English  annotator  has  followed  him. 

*  This  is  a  very  solemn  feast,  kept  on  the  11th  of  January,  under  the  Capitol,  near  the 
Carmental  gate.  They  begged  of  this  goddess  to  render  their  women  fruitful,  and  to 
give  them  happy  deliveries. 

t  This  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  11th  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan. 
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feast  is  celebrated,  and  the  young  noblemen  run  in  imitation  of  that 
action,  striking  all  that  are  in  their  way : 

As  the  fam'd  twins  of  Rome,  Amulius  slain, 
From  Aiba  pour'd,  and  with  their  reeking  sworJ« 
Saluted  all  the}'  met. 

And  the  touching  of  the  forehead  with  a  bloody  knife  is  a  symbol  of 
that  slaughter  and  danger,  as  the  wiping  off  the  blood  with  milk  is  in 
memory  of  their  first  nourishment.  But  Caius  Acilius  relates,  that 
before  the  building  of  Rome,  Romulus  and  Remus  liaving  lost  their 
cattle,  first  prayed  to  Faun  us  for  success  in  the  search  of  them,  and 
tliey  ran  out  naked  to  seek  them,  that  they  might  not  be  incommoded 
with  sweat;  therefore  the  Luperci  run  about  naked.  As  to  the  dog, 
if  this  be  a  feast  of  lustration,  we  Ynay  suppose  it  is  sacrificed  in  order 
to  be  used  in  purifying ;  for  the  Greeks  in  tlieir  purifications  make  use 
of  dogs,  and  perform  the  ceremonies  which  they  call  Periskulakismoi. 
But  if  these  rites  are  observed  in  gratitude  to  the  wolf  tliat  nourished 
and  preserved  Romulus,  it  is  with  propriety  they  kill  a  dog,  because  it  is 
an  enemy  to  wolves :  yet,  perhaps,  nothing  more  was  meant  by  it  than 
to  punish  that  creature  for  disturbing  the  Luperci  in  their  running.  ~^^ 

Roinulus  is  likewise  said  to  have  introduced  the  Sacred  Fire,  and 

Jo^have  appointed  the  holy  virgins  called  Vestals*.  Others  attribute 
thisjtg  .Kuma,  but_ allow  that  Romulus  was  remarkably  strict  in  ob- 
jeryln^pthcr  religious  rites,  and  skilled  iu_  divination,  for  which 

--purpose  he  bore  the -Z:i/MM5.     This  is.  a  crooked  staff,  with  which 
those  that  sit  to  observe  the  fiiglit  of  birdsf  describe  the  several 
quarters  of  the  heavens.     It  v.as  kept  in  the  Capitol ;  but  lost  when 
Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  ;  afterwards,  when  the  barbarians  had 
quitted  it,  it  was  found  buried  deep  in  ashes,  untouelied  by  the  fire, 
whilst  every  thing  about  it  was  destroyed  and  consumed.     Romulus 
also  enacted  some  laws  ;  amongst  the  rest  tlmt  severe  one,  which     j,i^i 
forbids  the  wife  in  any  case  to  leave  iier  husl.vand,  but  gives  the  bus-  \Q-^jay 
band  power  to  divorce  his  wife,,  in  case  of  her  poisoning  his  children,  i 
or  counterfeiting  his  keys,  or  being  guilty  of  adultery.     But,  if  on 
any  other  occasion,  lie  put  her  away,  she  was  to  iiave  one  moiety  of 
his  goods,  and  the  other  was  to  be  consecrated  to  Ceres ;  and  who- 
ever put  away  his  wife  was  to  make  an  atonement  to  the  gods  of  the 
earth.     It  is  sometliing  particular  that  Romulus  appointed  no  pu- 
nishment for  actual  parricides,  but  called  all  murder  parricide,  look- 

*  Plutarch  means  that  Rora-ulus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  Sacred  Fire  at  Rome. 
That  there  were  Vestal  Virgins,  hovve%'er,  before  this  at  Alba,  we  are  certain,  because 
^he  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  them.  The  sacred  and  perpetual  fire  was  not  only 
kept  up  in  Italy,  but  in  Kgypt,  in  Persia,  in  Greece,  and  in  almost  all  nations. 

■\  I'he  Augurs. 
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ing  upon  this  as  abominable^  and  the  other  as  impossible.  For  many 
ages,  inc^eed,  he  seemed  to  have  judged  rightly  5  no  one  was  guilty 
of  that  crime  in  Rome  for  almost  six  hundred  years ;  and  Lucius 
Ostius,  after  the  wars  of  Hannibalj  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first 
that  murdered  his  father. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tatius,  some  of  his  friends  and 
kinsmen  meeting  certain  ambassadors  who  were  going  from  Lauren- 
turn  to  Rome,  attempted  to  rob  them  on  the  road,  and,  as  they 
would  not  suffer  it,  but  stood  in  their  own  defence,  killed  them.  As 
this  was  an  atrocious  crime,  Romulus  required  that  those  who  com- 
mitted it  should  immediately  be  punished,  but  Tatius  hesitated  and 
put  it  off.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  any  open  variance  between 
thejQj  for  till  now  they  have  behaved  themselves  as  if  directed  by 
one  soul,  and  the. mlmitiistration  had  been  carried  on  with  all  jjog- 
sible  unanimity.  The  relations  of  those  that  Vv^ere  murdered,  find- J 
ing  they  could  have  no  legal  redress  from  Tatius,  fell  upon  him  and  | 
slew  him  at  Lavinium,  as  he  was  offering  sacrifice  with  Romulus;; 
but  they  conducted  Romulus  back  with  applause,  as  a  prince  who 
paid  aU  proper  regard  to  justice!  To  the  body  of  Tatius  he  gave  an 
honourable  interment  at  Armilustrium*,  on  Mount  Aventine;  but 
he  took  no  care  to  revenge  his  death  ^n  the  persons  that  killed  him. 
Some  historian¥'wl-ite71Haf  tiie  Xaurentians  in  great  terror  gave  up 
the  murderers  of  Tatius  ;  but  Romulus  let  them  go,  saying,  ••'  Blood 
*'  with  blood  should  be  repaid."  JThis  occasioned  a  report,  and  in- 
deed a  strong  suspicion,  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  his  part- 
ner in  the  government.  None  of  these  things,  however,  occasioned 
any  disturbance  or  sedition  among  the  Sabines ;  but  partly  out  of 
regard  for  Romulus,  partly  out  of  fear  of  his  power,  or  because  they 

JbfA^  reverenced  him  as  a  goH^they  all  continued  well  affected  to  him, 
Tills  3in)eration" for  htm  to  many  other  nations.     The, 

ancient  Latins  sent  ambassadors,  and  entered  into  league  and  alliance 
with  him.  Fidenje,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  he  took, 
as  some  say,  by  sending  a  body  of  horse  before,  with  orders  to  break 
the  hinges  of  the  gates,  and  therL^jopearing  unexpectedly  in  person. 
Others  will  have  it,  that  thePidenates^rst  attacked  aqd ravaged  the 
Roman  territories,  and  were  carrying  off  considerable  booty,  when 
Romulus  lay  in^mbush  for  them,  cut  many  of  them  off,   and  .took 

^rr<j^  their  city.  He  did  not,  however,  demolislilf^jbut  made  it  a  Roman 
colony,  and  sent  into  it  two  th6usand"five  hundred  inhabitants' offth;^ 
thirteenth  of  April. 

*  The  place  was  so  called,  because  of  a  ceremony  of  the  same  name,  celcbratecj 
every  year  oa  the  19lh  of  Ogtober,  when  the  troops  were  mustejed,  and  purified  bj? 
pacriticca. 
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After  this  a  plague  broke  out,  so  fatal,  that  people  died  of  it  with- 
out any  previous  sickness ;  while  the  scarcity  of  fruits,  and  barren- 
ness of  the  cattle,  added  to  the  calamity.  It  rained  blood  too  in  tlie 
city ;  so  that  their  unavoidable  sulfcrings  were  increased  with  the 
terrors  of  superstition  :  and_  when  the  destruction  spread  itself  to 
J^aurejitum_^jhen  d  it  was  for  neglecting  to  do  justice  to  the 

murderers  of  the  ambassadors  and  of  Tatius,  that  the  divine  ven- 
geance pursued  both  cities.  Indeed,  wheri^  those  murderers  were 
given  up  and  punished  by  both  parties,  their  calamities  visibly 
abated;  and  Romulus  purified  the  city  with  lustrations,  which,  they 
tell  us,  are  yet  celebrated  at  the  Ferentine  gate.  Before  the  pesti- 
lence ceased,  the  people  of  Cameria  attacked  the  Romans,  and  over- 
ran ilie  country,  thinking  tlttrm~mcapabie  of  resistance  by  reason  of 
the  sickness.  But  Romulus  soon  met  them  in  the  field,  gave  them 
battle^Jn  whicli  he  killed  six  thousand  of  them,  took  their  city,  and 
f  transplanted  hajy^ts  remaining  inhabitants  to  Rome ;  adding,  on  the 
first  of  August,  to  those  he  left  in  Cameria,  double  their  number 
from  Rome :  so  many  people  had  he  to  spare  in  about  sixteen  years 
time  from  the  building  of  the  city.  Among  other  spoils,  he  carried, 
from  Cameria  a  chariot  of  brass,  which  he  consecrated  in  the  temple 
of  Vulcan,  placing  upon  it  his  own  statue  crowned  by  Victory. 

His  affairs  thus  flourishing,  the  weaker  part  of  his  neighbours  sub- 
mitted, satisfied  if  they  could  but  live  in  peace  :  but  the  more  power- 
ful, dreading  or  envying  Romulus,  thought  they  shouldjiot  by  anv 
means  let  him  go  unnoticed,  but  oppose  siid  put  a  stop  to  his  grow - 
ing  greatness.  The  Veientes,  who  had  a  strong  city  and  extensive 
country*,  were  the  first  of  the  Tuscans  who  began  the  war,  demand- 
ing Fidcnae  as  their  property.  But  it  was  not  only  unjust,  but  ridi- 
culous, that  they  who  had  given  the  people  of  Fidenae  no  assistance 
in  the  greatest  extremities,  but  had  suffered  them  to  perish,  should 
challenge  their  houses  and  lands,  now  in  the  possession  of  other 
masters.  Romulus,  therefore,  gave  them  a  contemptuous  answer ; 
upon  which  they  divided  their  forces  into  two  bodies  ;  one  attacked 
the  garrison  of  Fidense,  and  the  other  went  to  meet  Romulus.  That- 
which  went  against  Fidense  defeated_the_RomanSj  and  killed  two  j-'^nxi 
^housajid  of  tjbem  j  but  the  ptlier         "  -      - 

losgjBJt  more  than  ej^ht  tji^o usan t 
once  more  ^Fidenaspwhere  all  allow  the^yictory  was  chiefly  owing    ij 
jtoRooiulus  himself,  whose  skill  and  courage  were  then  remarkably 
^displgyedj,   and   whose   strengtii   and  swiftness  appeared  more  tliati 


her  was  beaten-by  Romulus,  with  thej,  a    ^' 
and_iiicii.     riiey  gave  battle,  however,  ^ 


■*  Veii,  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  was  situated  on  a  craggy  rock,  about  one  hundred 
furlongs  from  Rome;  and  is  compared  bj  Dionjsius  of  Halicarnassus  to  Athens  for  ex- 
teut  and  riches. 
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human.  But  what  some  report  is  entirely  fabulous,  and  utterly- 
incredible,  that  there  fell  that  day  fourteen  thousand  men,  above 
half  of  whom  Romulus  slew  with  his  own  hand.  For  even  the  Mes- 
senians  seem  to  have  been  extravagant  in  their  boasts,  when  they  tell 
US  Aristomenes  offered  a  hecatomb  three  several  times,  for  having  as 
often  killed  a  hundred  Lacedaemonians.  After  the  Veientes  were 
thus  ruined,  Romulus  suffered  the  scattered  remains  to  escape,  aiid_ 
marched  directly  to  their  city.  The  inhabitants  could  not  bear  up 
after  so  dreadful  a  blow,  but  humbly  suing  for  a  peace,  obtained  a 
truce  for  a  hundred  years,  by  giving  up  a  considerable  part  of  theii* 
territory  called  Septempagium,  which  signifies  a  district  of  seven- 
towns,  together  with  the  salt-pits  by  the  river;  besides  which  they 
delivered  into  his  hand  fifty  of  their  nobility  as  hostages.  He  tri- 
umphed for  this  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  leading  up,  among 
many  other  captives,  the  general  of  the  Veientes,  a  man  in  years, 
who  seemed  on  this  occasion  not  to  have  behaved  with  the  pru- 
dence which  might  have  been  expected  from  liis  age.  Hence  it 
is  that,  to  this  day,  wlien  tliey  otfer  a  sacrifice  for  victojy,  they  lead" 
an  old  man  through  tlie  Forum  to  the  Capitol ;  in  a  boy's  rolx;, 
edged  with  purple,  with  a  bulla  about  his  neck ;  and  the  heral(i 
cries,  "  Sardians  to  be  sold ;"  for  the  Tuscans  are  said  to  be  a  co- 
lony of  the  Sardians,  and  Veii  Is  a  city  of  Tuscany. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  wars'  bfHomulus.  After  tliis  he  behaved 
as  almost  all  men  do  who  rise  by  some  great  and  unexpected  good 
fortune  to  dignity  and  p(3wer3  for,  exalted  with  his  exploits,  and 
loftier  in  his  sentiments,  lie_dropped  his  _popular  affability,  and 
assumed  the  monarch  to  an  odious  degree.  He  gave  tlie  first  offence 
by  his  dress;  his  habit  being  a  purple  vest,  over  which  he  wore  a 
robe  bordered  with  purple.  He  gave  audience  in  a  chair  of  state* 
He  had  always  aljout  him  a  number  of  young  men  called  C'eleres*^ 
from  their  dispatch  in  doing  business;  and  before  him  went  men 
with  staves  to  keep  off  the  populace,  who  also  wore  thongs  of  leather 
at  their  girdles,  ready  to  bind  directly  any  person  he  should  order  to 
be  bound.  This  binding  the  Jjatins  formerly  called  ligare,  now 
aiUgare ;  wlience  those  serjeants  are  called  LivtoreSi  and  their  rods 
fasces;  for  tlie  slicks  they  used  on  that  occasion  were  small ;  though, 
perhaps,  at  first  they  were  called  Litores,  and  afterwards,  by  putting 
in  a  c,  Lictores;  for  they  are  the  same  that  the  Ci reeks  called 
Leitourgoi  (officers  for  the  people) ;  and  leitus^  in  Greek  still  signi- 
fies the  peaple,  but  laos  the  populace. 

When  his  grandfather  Numitor  died  in  Alba,  though  the  crown 

*'Roraulus-  ordered' the  OarisB  to  choose  him  a  guard  of  three  hundred' niehj  (en  out 
ef  eacb  Curise;  and  these  he  called  Celeres,  for  the  reason  which  Plutarch  h'asassigned. 
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undoubtedly  beionged  to  him,  ^et,  to  please  tlie  people,  he  left  the 
^ministration  in  their  own  hands;  and  over  the  Sabines*  (in  Rome) 
he  appointed  yearly  a  particular  magistrate;  thus  teaching  the 
great  men  of  Rome  to  seek  a  free  commonwealth  without  a  Inng, 
and  by  turns  to  rule  and  to  obey ;  for  now  the  patricians  had  no 
share  in  the  government,  but  only  an  honourable  title  and  appearance, 
assembling  in  the  senate-house  more  for  form  than  business.  Tliere, 
with  silent  aitentlon,  they  heard  the  king  give  his  orders,  and  dif- 
fered only  from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  this,  that  they  went  home 
with  the  first  knowledge  of  what  was^determined.  This  treatment 
they  digested  as  well  as  they  could;  but  when,  of  his  own  autliority, 
he  divided  the  conquered  lands  among  the  soldiers,  and  restored  the 
Veientes  their  hostages,  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the 
senate,  they  considered  it  as  an  intolerable  insult.  Hence  arose 
strong  suspicious  against  tbcm,  and  Romulus  soon  after  unaccount- 
ably disappeared.  This  happened  on  the  7th  of  July  (as  it  is  now 
called),  then  Quintilis;  and  we  have  no  certainty  of  any  thing  about 
it  but  the  time;  various  ceremonies  Being  still  performed  on  that 
day,  with  reference  to  the  event.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this  uncer- 
tainty, since,  when  Scipio  Afrlcanus  was  found  dead  in  his  house 
after  supper,  there  was  no  clear  proof  of  the  manner  of  his  death : 
for  some  say,  that,  being  naturally  infirm,  he  died  suddenly ;  some, 
tiiat  he  took  poison;  and  others,  that  his  enemies  broke  into  his 
house  by  night,  ar.d  strangled  him.  Besides,  all  were  admitted  to 
see  Scipio's  dead  body,  and  every  one,  from  the  sight  of  it,  had  his 
own  suspicion  or  opinion  of  the  cause.  But  as  Romulus  disappeared 
on  a  sudden,  and  no  part  of  his  body  or  even  his  garments  could  be 
found,  some  coiijectured  that  the  senators,  who  were  convened  in 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him,  after  which 
each  carried  a  part  away  under  his  gown.  Others  say,  that  his  exit 
did  not  happen  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  nor  in  the  presence  of  the 
senators  only,  but  while  he  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the  people 
without  the  city,  at  a  place  called  the  Goat's  Marsh.  Tlie  air  on  that 
occasion  was  suddenly  convulsed  and  altered  in  a  wonderful  manner^ 
for  the  light  of  the  sun  failed,  and  they  were  involved  in  an  astonish- 
ing darkness,  attended  on  every  side  with  dreadful  thunderlngs  and 
tempestuous  winds.  The  multitude  then  dispersed  and  fled,  but  the 
nobility  gathered  into  one  body.  When  the  tempest  was  over,  and 
the  light  appeared  again,  the  people  returned  to  the  same  place,  and 
a  very  anxious  inquiry  was  made  for  the  king;  but  the  patricians 
would  not  suffer  them  to  look  closely  into  the  matter.    They  com- 

*  Xylander  and  H.  Stcpljanns  are  rationally  enough  of  opiniAu,  that  instead  of  S8« 
bines,  we  should  read  Albans;  and  so  the  Latin  traosiator  renders  it. 

Vol.  I.    No.  11,  m 
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luanded  them  to  honour  and  worship  Romulus,  who  was  caught  ug 
toTieaven,  and  who,  as  he  had  hecn  a  gracious  kuig,  would  he.to  the_ 
Romans  a  propitious  deity.  Upon  this  the  multitude  went  away 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  worshipped  him,  in  hopes  of  his  favour 
and  protection.  SomCj  however,  searching  more  minutely  into  the 
aflkir,  gave  the  patricians  no  small  uneasiness;  tliey  even  accused 
them  of  imposing  upon  the  people  a  ridiculoiis  talc,  when  they  had_ 
murdered  the  king  with  their  own  hands. 

While  things  were  in  this  disorder,  a  senator,  we  are  told,  of  great 
distinction,  and  famed  for  sanctity  of  manners,  Julius  Proculus  by 
name,  who  came  from  Alba  with  Romulus,  and  had  been  his  faithful 
friend,  went  into  the  Forum,  and  declared,  u}X)n  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  before  all  the  people,  that  as  he  was  travelling  on  tlie  road, 
Romulus  met  him,  in  a  form  more  noble  and  august  than  ever,  and 
clad  in  bright  and  dazzling  armour.     Astonished  at  the  sight,  he  said 
to  him,  ^'  For  what  misbehaviour  of  ours,  O  king,  or  by  wliat  acci- 
dent, have  you  so  untimely  left  us  to  labour  under  the  heaviest  ca- 
lunmies,  and  the  whole  city  to  sink  under  inexpressible  sorrow  ?"  To 
which  he  answered,  *'  It  pleased  the  gods,  my  good  Proculus,  that 
we  should  dwell  with  men  for  a  time ;  and  after  having  founded  a 
city  which  will  be  the  most  powerful  and  glorioas  in  the  world,  re- 
turn to  heaven,  from  whence  we  came.     Farewell  then,  and  go  tell 
the  Romans,  that,  by  the  exercise  of  temperance  and  fortitude,  they 
shall  attain  the  highest  pitch  of  human  greatness,  and  I,  the  god  Quiri- 
nu.«,  will  ever  be  propitious  to  you."     This,  by  the  character  and  oath 
of  the  relater,  gained  credit  with  the  Romans,  who  were  caught  with 
the  enthusiasm,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  inspired;  and,  far  from 
conti"adicting  what  they  had  heard,  bade  adieu  to  all  their  suspicions 
of  the  nobility,  united  in  the  deifying  of  Quirinus,  and  addressed 
their  devotions  to  him.     This  is  very  like  the  Grecian  fables  con- 
»c;ft.->'K  cerning  Aristeas  the  Proconnesian,  and  Cleomedes  the  Astypalesian, 
'  For  Aristeafi,  as  they  tell  us,  expired  in  a  fuller's  shop;  and  when 
his  friends  came  to  take  away  the  body,  it  could  not  be  found.     Soon 
after,  some  persons  coming  in  from  a  journey,  said  they  met  Aristeas 
travelling  towards  Croton.     As  for  Cleomedes,  their  account  of  him 
Ls,  tliat  he  was  a  man  of  gigantic  size  and  strength;  but  behaving  in 
a  foolish  and  frantic  manner,  he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  violence. 
At  la.?t  he  went  into  a  school,  where  he  struck  the  pillar  that  sup- 
ported the  roof  with  his  fist,  and  broke  it  asunder,  so  that  the  roof 
fell  in  and  destroyed  the  children.     Pursued  for  this,  he  took  refuge 
in  a  great  chest,  and  having  shut  the  lid  upon  him,  he  held  it  dowa 
so  fast,  that  many  men  together  could  not  force  it  open :  when  they 
had  cut  the  chest  in  pieces,  they  coidd  not  find  him  either  dead  ox 
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alive.     Struck  witli  this  strange  affair,  they  sent  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle at  Delphi,  and  had  from  the  priestess  this  answer. 

The  race  of  lieroes  ends  in  Cleomedes. 

It  is  likewise  said  that  the  body  of  Alcniena  was  lost  as  they  were 
carrying  it  to  the  grave^  and  a  stone  was  seen  lying  on  the  bier  in  its 
stead.  Many  such  improbable  tales  are  told  by  writers  who  wanted 
to  deify  beings  naturally  mortal.  It  is  indeed  impious  and  illiberal  to 
leave  nothing  of  divinity  to  virtue;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  to  unite 
heaven  and  earth  in  the  same  subject  is  absurd.  We  should  there- 
fore reject  fal)les,  when  we  are  possessed  of  undeniable  truths;  for, 
according  to  Pindar, 

Tlie  body  yields  to  death's  all-powerful  sumnions, 

While  llie  briglit  image  of  eternity 

Survives, 

This  alone  is  ftora  the  gods :  from  heaven  it  comes,  and  to  heaven  It 
jieturnsji  jipl  jridfied-Jaitli  tlie  body;,  but  when  it  is  entirely  set  free 
and  separate  from  the  body,  when  it  becomes  disengaged  from  every 
thing  sensual  and  unholy.  For,  in  jt he  language  of  Heraclitus,  the 
pure  souljs  of  superior  excellence,  darting  from  the  body  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  from  a  cloud ;  hut  the  soul  that  is  carnal  and  immersed 
in  sense*,  like  a  heavy  and  dank  vapour,  with  difficulty  is  kindled 
and  aspires.  Tliere  is  therefore  no  occasion,  against  nature,  to  send 
fTuT  bodies  of  good  men  to  lieaven  ;  but  we  are  to  conclude,  that  vir- 
vtuous  souls,  by  nature  and  the  divine  justice,  rise  from  men  to  he- 
iirqes,  from  heroes  to  genii;  and  at  last,  if,  as  in  the  mysteries,  they 
ne  perfectly  cleansed  and  purified,  shaking  of  all  remains  of  morta- 
lity, and  all  the  ppwer  of  the  passions,  then  they  finally  attain  the 
piost  glorious  and  perfect  happiness,  and  ascend  from  genii  to  gods, 
not  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  biit  by  the  just  and  established  order  of 
-  nature  t, 

*  Milton  in  his  Conms,  uses  the  same  coraparisou;  for  whicl(,  however,  h«  is  indebted 
father  to  Plato  tlian  tp  1  lutarch. 

The  lavish  act  of.sin 

Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts. 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies,  and  irabrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 

The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 

Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults  and  sepulchres, 

Ling'ring  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  grave. 

As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd. 

And  links  itself  by  carnal  sensuality 

To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state, 
f  Hesiod  was  the  first  who  distinguished  those  four  natures,  men,  heroes,  genii,  and 
gods.     He  saw  room,  it  seems,  for  perpetual  progression  and  improvement  in  a  state  of 
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Tlie  surname  that  Romulus  liad  of  Quirinus,  some  tlii'nk,  v.as 
given  him  as  (another)  Mars ;  others,  because  they  call  the  Roman  - 
citizens  Quirites;  others,  again,  because  the  ancients  gave  the  name 
orQuiris  to  the  point  of  a  spear,  or  to  tlie  spear  itselfj^hnd  that  of 
Juno  Ouiritis  to  the  statues  of  Jiino,  when  she  was  represented 
leaning  on  a  spekr.     Moreover,  they  styled  a  certain  spear,  which 
was  consecrated  in  the  palace,  Mars ;  and  those  that  distinguished 
themselves  in  war  were  rewarded  with  a  spear*.     Romulus,  then,  as_ 
a  martial  or  warrior  god,  was  named  Quirinus;  and  the  hill  on  which 
his  temple  stands  has  the  name  of  Quirinalis  on  his  account.     The 
day, An  which  he  disappeared  is  called  the  fiight  of  the  peoj^le,  and 
Nonce  CaprotbifBy  because  then  they  go  out  of  the  city  to  offer 
sacrifice  at  the  Goat's  Marsh.     On  this  occasion  they  pronounce 
aloud  some  of  their  proper  names,  Marcus  and  Caius  for  instance, 
representing  the  flight  that  then  happened,  and  their  calling  upon 
one  another  amidst  the  terror  and  confusion.    Others,  however,  are 
of  opinion  that  this  is  not  a  representation  offliglit,  but  of  haste  an3 
eagerness,  deriving  the  ceremony  from  this  source :  when  the  jGauk, 
after  the  taking  of  Rome,  were  driven  out  hy  Camillus,  and  tl4€  city, 
thiis  weakened,  did  not  easily  recover  itself,  many  of  the  Latins, 
under  tlie  conduct  of  Livius  Posthumius,  marched  dgainst  it.     This 
army,  sitting  down  before  Rome,  a  herald  was  sent  to  signify,  th&t 
the  Latins  were  desirous  to  renew  their  old  alliance  and  ^ffini^y, 
which  was  now  declining,  by  new  intermarri.iges.     If,  therefore, 
they  would  send  them  ia  good  number  of  their  virginjj  and  widows, 
peace  and  friendship  should  be  established  between  therii,  as  It'it'as 
before  with  the  Sabines  on  the  like  occasion.     When  the  Romans 
heard  this,  though  they  were  afraid  of  war,  yet  they  looked  upon  the 
giving  up  of  their  women  as  not  itt'all  more  eligible  than  captivity. 
While  they  were  in  this  suspense,  a  serk'ant-maid,  named  Philotis, 
or,  according  to  others,  Tutola,  advised  them  to  do  neither,  but,  by 
a  stratagem  which  she  had  thought  of,  to  avoid  both  the  war  and  tlie 
giving  of  hostages.     The  stratagem  was  to  dress  Philotis  herself, 
and  other  handsome  female  slaves,  in  good  attire,  and  send  them, 
instead  of  free-born  virgins,  to  the  enemy.     Then,  in  the  night, 
Philotis  was  to  light  up  a  torch  (as  a  signal)  for  the  Romans  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  dispatch  them  in  their  sleep.     The  Latins, 
■were  satisfied,  and  the  scheme  put  in  practice.     For,  accordingly, 
Philotis  did  set  up  a  torch  on  a  wild  fig-tree,  screening  it  behind 
with  curtains  and  coverlets  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  whilst  it 

jmmortalitjr.  And  when  the  heathens  tell  us,  that  before' the  last  degree,  that  of  divi- 
nity,  is  reached,  those  beings  are  liable  to  be  replnngcd  into  their  primitive  state  of  ditrk* 
ness,  one  would  imagine  they  had  heard  something  of  the  fallen  angels. 
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was  visible  to  the  Romans.     As  soon  as  they  belield  it,  thev  set  out 
in  grciit  haste,  often  calling  upon  each  other  at  the  gates  to  be  ex- 
peditious.    TUen  they  fell  upon  the  Latins,  who  expected  notliing 
less,  and  cut  ihom  ilTpTeets.     Hence  tlils  feast  in  memory  of  the 
victory.     Tiie  day  was  called  JVoncc  Caprattncc,   on  account  of  the 
ivild  fig-free,  in  the  Roman  tongue  caprificus.     The  women  are 
entertained  in  the  fields  in  booth?:  made  of  tiie  brandies  of  the  fig-    -^^^3v^ 
tree;  and  the  servant  maids  in  companies  run  about  and  play;  al'tcr^  '      -" 
wards  they  conic  to  blows,  and  throw  stones  at  one  anotiicr,  in  remem- 
brance of  their  then  assisting  and  standing  by  the  Romans  in  ]3attle. 
Th'cse'particulars  are  adn:itted  but  by  few  historians./^ndeed,  tlieir    „: 
calling  upon  each  otJier's  names  in  the  day-time,  and  their  walking  "^^''^ 
in  procession  to  the  Goafs  Marsh,  like  persons  tl.at  were  going  to 
a  sacrifice,  seems  rather  to  be  placed  to  the  former  account :  though 
possibly  both  these  events  might  happen,  in  distant  periods,  on  the 
same  day.     Romulus  is  said  to  have  been  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and   ^'^^"^ ' 
in  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  taken  froni  the  world,  r^/t?/^ 
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THIS  is  all  I  have  met  with  that  deserves  to  be  related  concerning 
Romulus  and  Theseus.  And  to  come  to  the  comparison*,  first  it 
appears,  that  Theseus  was  inclined  to  great  enterprises  by  his  own 
proper  choice,  and  compelled  by  no  necessity,  since  he  might  have 
reigned  in  peace  at  Troezene,  over  a  kingdom  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, which  would  have  fallen  to  him  by  succession:  whereas 
Romulus,  in  order  to  avoid  present  slavery  and  impending  punish- 
ment, became  valiant  (as  Plato  expresses  it)  througli  fear,  and  was 
driven,  by  the  terror  of  extreme  sufferings,  to  arduous  attempts. 
Besides,  the  greatest  action  of  Romulus  was  the  killing  of  one  tyrant 
in  Alba:  but  the  first  exploits  of  Theseus,  performed  occasionally, 
and  by  way  of  prelude  only,  Avere  those  of  destroying  Sciron,  Sinnis, 
'Procrustes,  and  the  cluh-bearer;  by  whose  punLhment  and  death 
he  delivered  Greece  from  several  cruel  tyrants,  before  they,  for  whose 
preservation  he  was  labouring,  knew  him.  IS'Ioreover,  he  might  have 
gone  safely  to  Athens  by  sea,  without  any  danger  from  robbers. 
But  Romulus  could  have  no  security  while  Anmiius  lived.  This 
tiifFerence  is  evident.     Theseus,  when  unmolested  himself,  went 

*  Nothiiig  can  be  more  excellent  than  these  parallels  of  Phitnrch.  He  Weighs  tire 
'TtrtufeS  and  vices  of  men  in  so  just  a  balance^  and  puts  so  true  an  estimate  on  tlieir  g(;o4 
'tod  bad  qualities,  that  the  reader  cannot:  attepd  to  them  without  inliailc  advantage. 
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forth  to  rescue  otliers  from  their  oppressors.  On  the  other  hand, 
Romulus  and  his  brotlier,  >\-hile  tliey  were  uninjured  by  the  tyrant 
themselves,  quietly  suffered  him  to  exercise  his  cruelties.  And,  if 
it  was  a  great  thing  for  Romulus  to  be  wounded  in  the  battle  with  the 
Sabines,  to  kill  Acron,  and  to  conquer  many  otlicr  enemies,  we  may 
set  against  these  distinctioas  the  battk  witli  the  Centaurs,  and  tlie- 
u'ar  with  the  Amazons. 

But  as  to  Thcseus's  enterprise  with  respect  to  the  Cretan  tiibutc,^ 
when  he  volumarily  offered  to  go  among  the  young  men  and  virgins, 
whether  lie  was  to  exj)ect  to  be  food  for  some  wild  beast,  or  to  be 
sacrificed  at  Androgeus's  tomb,  or,  M'hich  is  the  lightest  of  all  the 
evils  said  to  be  prepared  for  him,  to  submit  to  a  vile  and  dishonour- 
able slavery,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  his  eourage  and  magnanimity, 
his  regard  for  justice  and  the  public  good,  and  his  love  of  glory  and 
of  virtue.  On  this  occasion,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  philosophers 
have  not  ill  defined  love  to  be  a  remedy/  jyrovidf'd  In/  the  gods  for  the 
safett/  and  j}reservatio?i  ofi/oitth.  For  Ariadne's  love  seems  to  have 
been  the  work  of  some  god,  who  designed  by  that  means  to  preserve 
this  great  man.  Nor  sliould  we  blame  her  for  her  passion,  but  rather 
wonder  that  all  were  not  alike  affected  towards  him.  And  if  she  alone 
was  sensiljle  of  that  tenderness,  I  may  justly  pronounce  her  wortliy 
the  love  of  a  god,  as  she  showed  so  great  a  regard  for  virtue  and 
excellence  in  her  attachment  to  so  worthy  a  man. 

Both  Theseus  and  Romulus  were  born  with  political  talents;  yet 
neither  of  them  preserved  tlio  proper  character  of  a  king,  but  deviated 
from  tlic  due  mediuni;  the  one  erring  on  the  side  of  democracy,  the 
other  on  that  of  absolute  power,  according  to  their  different  tempers. 
For  a  prince's  first  concern  is  to  preserve  the  government  itself:  and 
this  is  effected  no  less  by  avoiding  whatever  is  improper,  than  by  cul^ 
tlvating  what  is  suitable  to  his  dignity.  He  ivho  gives  i(p  or  extends 
his  authorifi/,  continues  not  a  'prince  or  a  hing,  hut  degenerates  into 
a  repuhUvan  or  a  ti/rant,  and  thus  incurs  either  the  hatred  or  con- 
tempt of  his  subjects,  llie  former  seems  to  be  the  error  of  a  mild 
and  humane  disposition,  the  latter  of  self-love  and  severity. 

If,  then,  the  calamities  of  mankind  are  not  to  be  entirely  attributed 
to  fortune,  but  wc  are  to  seek  the  cause  in  their  different  manners 
and  passions,  here  we  shall  find,  that  unreasonable  anger,  with  quick 
and  unadvised  resentment,  is  to  be  imputed  both  to  Romulus  in  the 
case  of  his  brother,  and  to  Thesc-us  in  that  of  his  son.  But,  if  we 
consider  whence  their  anger  took  its  rise,  the  latter  seems  the  more 
excusable,  from  the  greater  cause  he  had  for  resentment,  as  yielding 
to  the  heavier  blow.  For,  as  the  dispute  began  when  Romulus  wa3 
in  cool  consultation  for  the  common  good,  one  would  think  he  could 
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not  presently  have  given  way  to  such  a  passion :  whereas  Tlieseus 
was  urged  agaiKst  his  son  by  emotions  wiiicli  iew  men  have  heou  aiiJe 
to  withstand,  proceeding  from  love,  jealousy,  and  the  felse  suggestions 
of  his  wife.  What  is  more,  the  anger  of  Konudus  discharged  itself 
in  an  action  of  most  utifwtunate  consequence;  but  th.at  of  Theseus 
proceeded  no  farther  than  words,  reproaches,  and  imprecations^  th« 
usual  reveiige  of  old  men.  The  rest  of  the  young  mati's  miseiy 
seems  to  have  been  owing  tcs  fortune.  Thus  far  Theseus  seems  to 
deserve  the  preference. 

But  Rotnidns  has,  iii  the  first  place,  this  great  advantage,  timt  }^ 
rose  to  distinction  from  very  small  beginnings.  For  tlie  two  biTo^tbtars 
were  reputed  >;lavcs  and  sons  of  herdsmen ;  and  yet  before  liiey  at- 
tained to  liberty  thcsitjeh^s,  they  bestowed  it  on  almost  all  tlvc  La- 
tins; gaining  at  once  tiic  most  glorious  titles,  as  destroyers  of  their 
f  nemies,  deliverers  of  their  kiiidred,  kings  of  nations,  and  fouTidcrs 
of  cities,  not  transplantei"s,  as  Theseus  was,  who  filled  indeed  oo-e 
city  witli  people,  but  it  was  by  ruining  many  others  wiiich  Ixwe  the 
names  of  ancient  -kings  -and  heroes.  Atid  Romulus  afterwards  cf- 
fecttifl  the  same,  w^hen  he  compelled  his  enemies  to  demolish  tliclr 
habitations,  and  incorporate  with  their  conqtierors.  He  had  rtot^ 
however,  a  city  ready  built,  to  enlarge,  or  to  transplant  inhabitants  to 
from  other  towns,  but  he  created  one,  gaining  to  himself  lands,  a 
country,  a  kingdom,  cliildren,  wives,  alliances;  a«d  this  witiiout 
destroying  or  ruining  any  one.  On  the  cotitraiy,  he  was  a  great  be-* 
iiefactor  to  persons  who,  having  neither  house  nor  habitation,  »vil* 
iingly  became  his  citizens  and  people.  He  did  not,  indeed,  like 
Theseus,  destroy  robbers  and  rtifiians,  but  he  subdued  nations,  took 
cities,  and  triumphed  over  kin^s  and  ^enenils- 

As  for  the  fate  of  Remus,  it  is  doubtful  hy  what  Land  he  fell; 
most  writers  ascribing  it  to  others,  and  not  to  Romulus.  But,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  world,  he  saved  his  mother  from  destruction,  and 
placed  his  grandfather,  wliio  lived  in  mean  and  dishonourable  subjec- 
tion, upon  the  throne  of  ^i'neas :  moreover,  he  voluntarily  did  hira 
many  kind  offices,  but  never  injured  hii'n,  not  even  inadvertentl>v 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think,  Theseus,  in  forgetting  or  neglecting  th« 
command  about  the  sail,  can  scarcely,  by  any  excuses,  or  before  tlie 
mildest  judges,  avoid  the  imputation  of  parricide.  Sensible  how  dif- 
ficult the  defence  of  this  affair  would  he  to  those  who  shoulcJ  attempt 
it,  a  certain  Athenian  writer  feigns,  that  when  the  ship  approached^ 
iEgeus  ran  in  great  haste  to  the  citadel  for  the  better  view  of  it,  and 
missing  his  step,  fell  down ;  as  if  he  were  destitute  of  servants,  or 
went,  in  whatever  hurry,  unattended  to  the  sea. 

Moreover,  Tbeseus's  rapes  and  offencesj  -with  respect  to  women, 
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admit  of  no  plausible  excuse,  because,  in  ilie  first  place,  tiiey  were 
committed  often ;  for  he  carried  oft'  Ariadne,  Antiope,  and  Anaxo 
the  Trcezenian  ;  after  the  rest,  Helen  ;  though  she  was  a  girl  not 
yet  come  to  maturity,  and  lie  so  far  advanced  in  years,  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  think  no  more  even  of  lawful  marriage.  The  next 
aggravation  is  the  cause ;  for  the  daughters  of  the  Tra^zenians,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Amazons,  were  not  more  fit  to  bring  chil- 
dreti  than  those  of  the  Athenians  sprung  from  Erectheus  and  Ce- 
crops.  These  thhigs,  therefore,  arc  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  a  wan- 
ton and  licentious  appetite.  On  the  other  liand,  Romulus  having 
carried  oiFat  once  almost  eight  hundred  v>omen,  did  not  take  them 
all,  but  only  Hersilia,  as  it  is  said,  for  himself,  and  distributed  the 
rest  among  the  most  respectable  citizens.  And  afterwards,  by  the 
honourable  and  affectionate  treatment  he  procured  them,  he  turned 
that  Injury  and  violence  into  a  glorious  exploit,  performed  with  a 
political  view  to  the  good  of  society.  Thus  he  united  and  cemented 
the  two  nations  together,  and  opened  a  source  of  future  kindness, 
and  of  additional  pow^er..  Time  bears  witness  to  the  conjugal  mo- 
desty, tenderness,  and  fidelity,  which  he  established ;  for,  during 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  no  man  attempted  to  leave  his  wife, 
nor  any  woman  her  Imsband.  And  as  the  very  curious  among  the 
Greeks  can  tell  you  who  was  the  first  person  that  killed  his  father  and 
mother,  so  all  the  Komans  know  that  Spurius  Carvilius  was  the  first 
that  divorced  his  wife,  alleging  her  barrenness.  The  immediate  ef- 
fects, as  well  as  length  of  time,  attest  what  I  have  said.  For  the  two 
kings  shared  the  kingdom,  and  the  two  nations  came  under  the  same 
government,  by  moans  of  these  alliances.  But  the  marriages  of 
Theseus  procured  the  Athenians  no  friendship  with  any  other  statej 
on  the  contrary,  enmity,  wars,  the  destruction  of  their  citizens,  and 
at  last  the  loss  of  Aphidnne ;  which,  only  through  the  compassion  of 
the  enemy,  whom  the  indabitants  supplicated  and  honoured  lilie 
gods,  escaped  the  fate  that  befel  Troy  by  means  of  Paris.  However, 
the  mother  of  Theseus,  deserted  and  given  up  by  her  son,  was  not  only 
An  danger  of,  but  really  did  suffer,  the  misfortunes  of  Hecuba,  if  her 
captivity  be  not  a  fiction,  as  a  great  deal  besides  may  very  well  be. 
As  to  the  stories  we  have  concerning  both,  of  a  supernatural  kind, 
the  difference  is  great.  For  Romulus  was  preserved  by  the  signal 
favour  of  heaven  5  but  as  the  oracle,  which  commanded  /Egeus  not 
to  approach  any  woman  in  a  foreign  country,  was  not  observed,  the 
birth  of  Theseus  appears  to  have  been  unacceptable  to  the  gods. 
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LYCURGUS. 

OF  Lycuigus  the  lawgiver  wc  haVe  nothing  to  relate  that  is  cer- 
tain and  uricontroverted.  For  therie  are  ditferent  accounts  of  liis  birth, 
his  travels,  his  death,  arid  especially  of  the  laws  and  form  of  govern- 
ineut  which  h6  eistablislied.  But  least  of  all  are  the  times  agreed 
upon  in  which  this  great  man  lived.  For  some  say  he  flourished  at 
the  sanie  time  with  tphitus*,  and  joined  with  hini  in  settling  the 
cessation  of  arms  during  the  Olynlpic  games.  Among  these  is  Aris- 
totle the  philosopher,  who  alleges  for  proof  an  Olympic  quoit,  oti 
vv'hich  was  preserved  the  inscription  of  Lycurgus's  name.  But 
others,  who,  with  Eratosthenes  and  ApoUodorus,  compute  the  time 
by  the  successions  of  the  Spartan  kings,  place  him  niuch  earliel*  than 
the  first  Olympiad.  Timeeus,  however,  supposes  that,  as  theie  were 
two  Lycurguses  in  Sparta  at  different  tiirles,  the  actions  of  both  are 
ascribed  to  one,  on  account  of  his  particular  renovvti ;  and  that  the 
more  ancient  of  them  lived  not  long  after  Homer :  nay,  some  say 
he  had  seen  him.  Xenophon,  too,  confirms  the  opinion  of  his  an- 
tiquity, when  he  makes  him  cotemporary  with  the  Heraclids.  It 
is  true,  the  latest  of  the  Lacedsemonlan  kings  were  of  the  lineage  of 
the  Heraclldje ;  but  Xenophon  there  seems  to  speak  of  the  first  and 
more  immediate  descendants  of  Hercules.  As  the  history  of  those 
times  is  thus  involved,  in  relating  the  circumstances  of  Lycurgus's 
life,  we  shall  endeavour  to  select  such  as  are  least  controverted,  and 
follow  authors  of  the  greatest  credit. 

Simonides,  the  poet,  tells  us,  that  Prytanls,  riot  !Eunorrius,  was 
father  to  Lycurgus.  But  most  writers  give  us  the  genealogy  of  Ly- 
curgus  and  Eunomus  in  a  different  manner  ;  for,  according  to  them^ 
Soiis  was  the  son  of  Patrocles,  and  gi'andson  of  Aristodemus  ;  Eury- 
tion  the  son  of  Sous,  Prytanis  of  Eurytion,  and  Eunomus  of  Pry- 

*  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  is  said  to  liave  institutfcd,  oi"  rather  restored,  the  Olympic 
games,  108  years  before  what  is  commonlj'  reckoned  the  first  Olympiad,  which  com- 
menced in  the  year  before  Christ  776,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  774,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Coroebus,  as  the  following  Olympiads  did  those  of  other  victors. 

Iphitus  began  with  oflering  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  whom  the  Eleans  believed  to 
have  been  upon  some  account  exasperated  against  them.  He  next  ordered  the  Olympic 
games,  (the  discontinuance  of  which  was  said  to  have  caused  a  pestilence),  to  be  proclaim- 
ed all  over  Greece^  with  a  promise  of  free  admission  to  all  comers ;  and  fixed  the  time 
for  the  celebration  of  them.  He  likewise  took  upon  himself  to  be  sole  president  and 
judge  of  those  games,  a  privilege  which  the  Piseans  had  often  disputed  with  his  prede- 
cessors, and  which  continued  to  his  descendants,  as  long  as  the  regal  dignity  subsisted. 
After  this,  the  people  appointed  two  presidents,  vrhich  in  time  increased  to  ten,  and  at 
length  to  twelve. 
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tanis  ;  to  this  Eunomus  was  born  Polydectes^  by  a  former  wife,  and 
by  a  second,  named  Dianassa,  Lycurgus.  Eutychidas,  howeverj 
says  Lycurgus,  was  the  sixth  from  Patrocles,  and  the  eleventh  front 
Hercules.  The  most  distinguished  of  liis  ancestors  was  Soiis,  undef 
whom  the  Lacedseraonlans  made  the  Helotcs  their  slaves*,  and  gained 
an  extensive  track  of  land  from  the  Arcadians.  Of  this  Soils  it  is 
related,  that,  being  besieged  by  the  Clitorians  ih  a  difficult  post 
where  there  was  no  water,  he  agreed  to  give  up  all  his  conquests^ 
provided  that  himself  and  all  his  army  should  drink  of  the  neighbour- 
ing spring.  When  these  conditions  Avere  sworn  to,  he  assembled  his 
forces,  and  offered  his  kingdom  to  the  man  that  would  forbear  drink- 
ing ;  not  one  of  them,  however,  could  deny  himself,  but  they  all 
drank.  Then  Soiis  went  down  to  the  spring  himself,  and  having 
only  sprinkled  his  face  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  marched  off,  and  still 
held  the  country,  because  all  had  not  drank.  Yet^  though  he  was 
highly  honoured  for  this,  tjbe  family  had  not  their  name  from  him, 
but,  from  his  son,  were  called  Euri/tionidcef:  and  this,  because  Eu- 
rytion  seems  to  be  the  first  who  relaxed  the  strictness  of  kingly  go- 
vernment, inclining  to  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  ingratiating 
himself  with  them.  Upon  this  relaxation,  their  encroachments  in- 
creased, and  the  succeeding  kings  either  becoming  odius,  treating 
them  with  greater  rigour,  or  else  giving  way  through  weakness,  or  in 
hopes  of  favour,  for  a  long  time  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailed  in 
Sparta;  by  which  one  of  its  kings,  the  father  of  Lycurgus,  lost  his  life. 
For,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  part  some  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned in  a  fray,  he  received  a  wound  by  a  kitclicn-knife,  of  which 
he  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son,  Polydectes. 

*  The  Helotes,  or  Ilotes,  were  inhabitants  of  Helos,  a  maritime  town  of  Laconia. 
The  Lacedaemonians  having  conquered  and  made  slaves  of  them,  called  not  only  them, 
but  all  the  other  slaves  they  happened  to  have,  by  the  name  of  Hdotes.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  descendants  of  the  original  Helotes,  though  they  were  extremely  ilU 
treated,  and  some  of  them  assassinated,  sibsisted  many  ages  in  Laconia. 

t  It  may  be  proper  here  to  give  the  reader  a  short  view  of  the  regal  government 
of  Lacedjemon  under  the  Herculean  line.  The  Heraclidae  having  driven  out  Tita- 
menes,  the  son  of  Orestes,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  sons  of  Aristoderaus,  reigned 
in  that  kingdom.  Under  them  the  government  took  a  new  form,  and,  instead  of  one 
severeign,  became  subject  to  two.  These  two  brothers  did  not  divide  the  kingdom  be- 
tween them,  neither  did  they  agree  to  reign  alternately,  but  they  resolved  to  govern 
jointly,  and  with  equal  power  and  authority.  What  is  surprising  is,  that,  uotwithstand- 
ing  their  mutual  jealousy,  this  diarchy  did  not  end  with  these  two  brothers,  but  continued 
under  a  succession  of  thirty  princes  of  the  line  of  Eurysthenes,  and  twenty- seven  of 
that  of  Procles.  -  Eur3-sthenes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Agis,  from  whom  all  the  de- 
scendants of  that  line  were  surnamed  Agide,  as  the  other  line  took  the  name  oi  Eury- 
iimidce,  from  Eurytion,  the  grandson  of  Procles,  Patrocles,  or  Protocles. — Paustt7u 
Strai,  et  at. 
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But  he,  too,  dying  soon  after,  the  general  voice  gave  it  for  Lycurgus 
to  ascend  the  throne ;  and  he  actually  did  so,  till  it  appeared  that  his 
brotlier's  widow  was  pregnant.     As  soon  as  he  perceived  this,  he  de- 
clared that  the  kingdom  belonged  to  her  issue,  provided  it  were 
inale,  and  he  kept  the  administration  in  his  hands  only  as  his  guar- 
dian.    This  he  did  with  the  title  of  Prodicos,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians give  to  the  guardians  of  infant  kings.     Soon  after  the  queqn 
made  him  a  private  overture,  that  she  would  destroy  her  child  upon 
condition  that  he  would  marry  her  when  king  of  Sparta.     Though 
he  detested  her  wickedness,  he  said  nothing  against  her  proposal, 
but,  pretending  to  approve  it,  charged  her  not  to  take  any  drugs  to 
procure  an  abortion,  lest  she  should  endanger  her  own  health  or  life ; 
for  he  would  take  care  that  the  child,  as  soon  as  born,  should  be 
destroyed.     Thus  he  artfully  drew  on  the  woman  to  her  full  time,  and, 
when  he   heard  she   was  in  labour,  he  sent  persons  to  attend  and 
watch  her  delivery,  with  orders,  if  it  were  a  girl,  to  give  it  to  the  wo- 
men, but  if  a  boy,  to  bring  it  to  him,  in  whatever  business  he  might 
be  engaged.     It  happened  that  he  was  at  supper  with  the  magistrates 
when  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  and  his  servants,  who  were  pre- 
sent, carried  the  child  to  him.     When  he  received  it,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  the  company,  Spartans,  see  here  your  new-horn 
king.     He  then  laid  him  down  upon  the  chair  of  state,  and  named 
him  Charilaus,  because  of  the  joy  and  admiration  of  his  magna- 
nimity and  justice  testified  by  all  present.     Thus  the  reign  of  Ly- 
curgus lasted  only  eight  months.     But  the   citizens   had  a  great 
veneration  for  him  on  other  accounts,   and  there  were  more  that 
paid  him  their  attentions,  and  were  ready  to  execute  iiis  commands, 
out  of  regard  to  his  virtues,  than  those  that  obeyed  him  as  a  guar- 
dian to  the   king,  and  director  of  the  administration.     There  were 
not,  however,  wanting  those  that  envied  him,  and  opposed  his  ad- 
vancement,  as  too  high  for  so  young  a  man;  particularly  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  the  queen-mother,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
treated   with  contempt.     Her  brother  Leonidas  one  day  boldly  at- 
tacked him  with  virulent  language,  and  scrupled  not  to  tell  him,  that 
he  was  well  assured   he  would  soon  be  king ;  thus  preparing  suspi- 
cions and  matter  of  accusation  against  Lycurgus,  in  case  any  acci- 
dent should  befal  the  king.     Insinuations  of  the  same  kind  were 
likewise  spread  by  the  queen-mother.     Moved  with  this  ill  treat- 
ment, and  fearing  some  dark  design,  he  determined  to  get  clear  of 
all  suspicion  by  travelling  into  other  countries,  till  his  nephew  should 
be  grown  up,  and  have  a  son  to  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom. 

He  set  sail,  therefore,  and  landed  in  Crete.     There,  having  ob- 
served the  forms  of  government,  and  conversed  with  the  most  il- 
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lustrious  personages,  he  was  struck  with  admiration  of  some  of  their 
laws,  and  resolved,  at  his  return,  to  make  use  of  them  in  Sparta. 
Some  others  he  rejected.  Among  the  friends  he  gained  in  Crete 
was  Thales,  with  whom  he  had  interest  enough  to  persuade  him  to 
go  and  settle  a1  Sparta.  Thales  was  famed  for  his  wisdom  and  po- 
litical abilities  :  he  was  withal  a  Lyric  poet,  who,  under  colour  of 
exercising  his  art,  performed  as  groat  things  as  the  most  excellent 
lawgivers.  For  his  odes  were  so  many  persuasives  to  obedience  and 
unanimity;  as,  by  means  of  melody  and  numbers,  they  had  great 
grace  and  power,  they  softened  insensibly  the  manners  of  the  audi- 
ence, drew  them  off  from  the  animosities  which  then  prevailed,  and 
united  them  in  zeal  for  excellence  and  virtue.  So  that,  in  some 
measure,  he  prepared  the  way  for  Lycurgus  towards  the  instruction 
of  the  Spartans.  From  Crete,  Lycurgus  passed  to  Asia,  desirous, 
as  it  is  said,  to  compare  the  Ionian  expense  and  luxury  with  the 
Cretan  frugality  and  hard  diet,  so  as  to  judge  what  effect  each  had 
on  their  several  manners  and  governments;  just  as  physicians  com- 
pare bodies  that  are  weak  and  sickly  with  the  healthy  and  robust. 
There  also,  probably,  he  met  with  Homer's  poems,  which  were  pre- 
served by  the  posterity  of  Cleophylus.  Observing  that  many  moral 
sentences  and  much  political  knowledge  were  intermixed  with  his 
stories,  which  had  an  irresistible  charm,  he  collected  them  into, 
one  body,  and  transcribed  them  with  pleasure,  in  order  to  take  them 
home  with  him.  For  his  glorious  poetry  was  not  yet  fully  known  ir» 
Greece  ;  only  some  particular  pieces  were  in  a  few  hands,  as  they 
happened  to  be  dispersed.  Lycurgus  was  the  first  that  made  them 
generally  known.  The  Egyptians  likewise  suppose  that  lie  visited 
them;  and  as  of  all  their  institutions  he  was  most  pleased  with  their 
distinguishing  the  military  men  from  the  rest  of  the  people*,  he 
took  the  same  method  at  Sparta,  and,  by  separating  from  these  the 
mechanics  and  artificers,  he  rendered  the  constitution  more  noble 
and  more  of  a  piece.  This  assertion  of  the  Egyptians  is  confirmed 
by  some  of  the  Greek  writers.  But  we  know  of  no  one,  except 
Aristocrates,  son  of  Hipparchus,'and  a  Spartan,  who  has  affirmed  that 
he  went  to  Lybia  and  Spain,  and  in  his  Indian  excursion  conversed 
with  the  Gymnosojihists. 

The  Lacedffimonians  found  the  want  of  Lycurgus  when  absent, 
and  sent  many  embassies  to  entreat  him  to  return.  For  they  per- 
ceived that  their  kings  had  barely  the  title  and  outward  appendages  o^ 

*  The  ancient  Egyptians  kept  not  only  the  priests  and  military  men,  who  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  nohiiity,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  but  the  other  employments, 
viz.  those  of  herdsmen,  shepherds,  merchants,  interpreters,  and  seamen,  descended  in 
particular  tribes  from  father  to  aon. 
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royalty,  but  in  nothing  else  difterod  fioni  the  multitude :  whereas  t^y- 
curgus  had  abilities  from  nature  to  guide  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, and  powers  of  persuasion,  that  drew  the  hearts  of  men  to  him. 
The  kings,  however,  were  consulted  about  his  return,  and  they  hoped 
that  in  his  presence  they  should  experience  less  insolence  amongst 
the  people.  Returning  then  to  a  city  thus  disposed,  he  immediately 
applied  himself  to  alter  the  whole  frame  of  the  constitution;  sensible 
that  a  partial  change,  and  the  introducing  of  some  new  laws,  would 
be  of  no  sort  of  advantage;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  body  diseased  and 
full  of  bad  humours,  whose  temperament  is  to  be  corrected  and  new- 
formed  by  medicines,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  a  new  regimen.  Witli 
these  sentiments  he  went  to  Delphi,  and  when  he  had  offered  sacri- 
fice and  consulted  the  god,  he  returned  with  that  celebrated  oracle,  in 
which  the  priestess  called  iilm.  Beloved  of  the  gods,  and  rather  Ot 
^od  than  a  nuui.  As  to  his  request  that  he  miglit  enact  good  laws, 
she  told  him,  Apollo  had  heard  his  request,  and  pro7n}sed  that  the 
constitution  he  should  establish,  would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the 
world.  Thus  encouraged,  he  applied  to  the  nobility,  and  desired 
them  to  put  their  hands  to  the  Avork ;  addressing  himself  privately  at 
first  to  his  friends,  and  afterwards,  by  degrees,  trying  the  disposition 
of  others,  and  preparing  them  to  concur  in  the  business.  When 
matters  were  ripe,  he  ordered  thirty  of  the  principal  citizens  to  ap- 
pear armed  in  the  market-place  by  break  of  day,  to  strike  terror  into 
such  as  might  desire  to  oppose  him.  Hermippus  has  given  us  tlie 
names  of  twenty  oi  the  most  eminent  of  them;  but  he  that  had  the 
greatest  share  in  the  whole  enterprise,  and  gave  Lycurgus  the  best 
assistance  in  the  establishing  of  his  laws,  was  called  Arithmiades. 
Upon  the  first  alarm,  king  Charilaus,  apprehending  it  to  be  a  design 
against  his  person,  took  refuge  in  tlie  Chalcioicos  *.  Cut  lie  was  soon 
satisfied,  and  accepted  of  their  oatii.  Nay,  so  far  from  being  obsti- 
nate, he  joined  in  the  undertaking.  Indeed,  he  was  so  remarkable 
for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  that  Archelaus,  his  partner  in 
the  throne,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  some  that  were  praising  the 
young  king,  Yes,  Charilaus  is  a  good  man,  to  be  sure,  tvho  cannot 
find  in  his  heart  to  punish  the  bad.  Among  the  many  new  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  the  first  and  most  important  was  that  of  a  senate; 
which  sharing,  as  Plato  says,  in  the  power  of  the  kings,  too  imj)eri- 
ous  and  unrestrained  before,  and  having  equal  authority  with  them, 
was  th«  ineans  of  keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
and  highly  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  state;  for,  before, 
it  had  been  veering  and  unsettled,  sometimes  inclining  to  arbitrary 

■*  That  is,  the  brazen  temple.     It  was  standing  iu  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  ilarcws  Antoninus. 
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power,  and  sometimes  towards  a  pure  democracy;  but  this  establish-* 
ment  of  a  senate  and  intermediate  body,  like  ballast,  kept  it  in  a  just 
equilibrium,  and  put  it  in  a  safe  posture;  the  twetitj/- eight  senators 
adhering  to  the  kings,  rvhenever  they  saw  the  people  too  encroach- 
ing, and,  on  the  other  hand,  supporting  the  people,  when  the  king^ 
attempted,  to  make  theinselves  ahsohite.  This^  according  to  Aris- 
totle, was  the  number  of  senators  fixed  upon,  because  two  of  the 
thirty  associates  of  Lycurgus  deserted  the  business  through  fear. 
But  Sphaerus  tells  us,  there  were  only  twenty-eight  at  first  intrusted 
with  the  design.  Something,  perltaps,  there  is  in  its  being  a  perfect 
number,  formed  of  seven  multiplied  by  four,  and  withal  the  first 
number  after  six,  that  is  equal  to  all  its  parts.  But  I  rather  think 
just  so  many  senators  were  created,  that,  together  with  tlie  Xvfo  kings, 
the  whole  body  might  consist  of  \\\\iiy  members. 

He  had  this  institution  so  much  at  heart,  that  he  obtained  from 
Delphi  an  oracle  in  its  behalf,  called  Rhetra,  or  the  dea'ee.  This, 
was  couched  in  very  ancient  and  uncommon  terms,  which,  inter- 
preted, ran  thus :  When  you  have  built  a  temple  to  the  Syllanian 
Jupiter,  and  the  Syllanian  Blinei^a*  ;  dividec^  the  people  into  tribes 
and  classes  ;  and  established  a  senate  of  thirty  persons,  including 
the  two  kings,  you  shcdl  occasionally  summon  the  people  to  an: 
assembly  between  Bahyce  and  Cnacion,  and  they  shull  have  the. 
determining  voice.  Babyce  and  Cnacion  are  now  called  Oenus :  but 
Aristotle  thinks,  by  Cnacion  is  meant  the  river,  and  by  Babyce  the 
bridge.  Between  these  they  held  their  assemblies,  having  neithe? 
halls,  nor  any  kind  of  building  for  that  purpose.  These  things  he 
thought  of  no  advantage  to  their  councils,  but  rather  a  disservice,  as 
they  distracted  the  attention,  and  turned  it  uj^on  trifles,  on  observing 
the  statues  and  pictures,  the  splendid  roofs,  and  every  other  theatri- 
cal ornament.  The  people  thus  assembled  had  no  right  to  propose 
any  subject  of  debate,  and  were  only  authorized  to  ratify  or  reject 
what  might  be  proposed  to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kings.  But 
because,  in  process  of  time,  the  people,  by  additions  or  retrench- 
ments, changed  the  terms,  and  perverted  the  sense  of  the  decrees, 
the  kings  Polydorus  and  Theopompus  inserted  in  the  rhetra  this 
clause :  If  the  people  attempt  to  corrupt  any  laic,  the  senate  and 
chiefs  shall  retire;  that  is,  they  shall  dissolve  the  assembly,  and 
annul  the  alterations.  And  they  found  means  to  persuade  the  Spar- 
tans that  this,  too,  was  ordered  by  Apollo,  as  we  learn  from  these 
verses  ofTyrtaeus: 

*  As  HO  account  can  be  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Syllanian,  is  is  supposed  it 
sliould  be  either  read  Seltasian,  from  Sellasia,  a  town  of  Laconia  upon  the  Eurotas,  or 
else  Ilellanian,  as  much  as  to  say,  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  6cc. 
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Ye  sons  of  Sparta,  who  at  Phosbus'  slirine 
Your  humble  tows  prefer,  attentive  iiear 
The  god's  decision.     O'er  your  beauteous  lands> 
Two  guardian  kings,  a  senate  and  the  voice 
Of  the  concurring  people,  lasting  laws 
Shall  with  joint  power  establisli. 

Though  the  government  was  thus  tempered  by  Lycurgus,  yet  sooii 
after  it  degenerated  into  an  oligarehy,  whose  power  was  exercised 
with  such  wantonness  and  violence,  that  it  wanted  indeed  a  bridle, 
as  Plato  expresses  it.  This  curb  they  found  in  the  authority  of  the 
^^;/<o?7'*,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Lycurgus.  Elatus 
was  the  first  invested  with  this  dignity,  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus, 
who,  when  his  wife  upbraided  him  that  he  would  leave  the  regal 
power  to  his  children  less  than  he  received  it,  replied,  iVay,  hut 
greatei'^  because  more  lasting.  And,  in  fact,  the  prerogative,  so 
stripped  of  all  extravagant  pretensions,  no  longer  occasioned  either 
envy  ar  danger  to  its  possessors.  By  these  means  they  escaped  the 
miseries  which  befel  the  Messenian  and  Argive  kings,  who  would 
not  in  the  least  relax  the  severity  of  tlieir  power  in  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple. Indeed,  from  nothing  more  does  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
Lycurgus  appear,  than  from  the  disorderly  governments,  and  the  bad 
understanding  that  subsisted  between  the  kings  and  people  of 
Messene  and  Argos,  neighbouring  states,  and  related  in  blood  to 
Sparta  j  for,  as  at  first  they  were  in  all  respects  equal  to  her,  and 

•  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  65.)  and  Xenophon  (de.  Rcpub.  Lac.)  tell  us,  the  Ephori  vrere  ap- 
pointed by  Lycurgus  himself.  But  the  account  which  Plutarch  gives  us  from  Aristole, 
(^Polit.  1.  V.)  and  others,  of  their  being  instituted  long  after,  seems  more  agreeable  to  rea- 
son; for  it  is  not  likely  that  Lycurgus,  who  in  all  things  endeavoured  to  support  the 
aristocracy,  and  left  the  people  only  the  right  of  assenting  or  dissenting  to  what  was  pro- 
posed to  them,  would  appoint  a  kind  of  tribunes  of  the  people  to  be  masters,  as  it  were. 
Loth  of  the  kings  and, the  senate.  Some,  indeed,  suppose  the  Ejj//ori  to  have  been  at 
first  the  king's  friends,  to  whom  they  delegated  their  authority,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  be  in  the  field.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  they  were  elected  by  the  people  out  of  their 
own  body,  and  sonietiraes  out  of  the  rery  dregs  of  it;  for  the  boldest  citizen,  whoever 
he  was,  was  most  likely  to  be  chosen  to  this  office,  which  was  intendad  as  a  check  on  the 
senate  and  the  kings.  They  were  five  in  number,  like  the  Quinqiteviri  in  the  republic  of 
Carthage.  They  were  annually  elected;  and,  in  order  to  effect  any  thing,  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  college  was  requisite.  Their  autliority,  though  well  designed  at  first, 
came  at  length  to  be  in  a  manner  boundless.  They  presided  in  popular  assemblies,  col- 
lected their  suffrages,  declared  war,  made  peace,  treated  with  foreign  princes,  deter- 
mined the  number  of  forces  to  be  raised,  appointed  the  funds  to  maintain  them,  and  dis- 
tributed rewards  and  punishments  in  the  name  of  the  state.  They  likewise  held  a  court 
of  justice,  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  all  magistrates,  inspected  into  the  behaviour  and 
education  of  youth,  had  a  partiealar  jurisdiction  orer  the  Helotes,  and,  in  short,  by  de- 
grees, drew  the  whole  administration  into  their  hands.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  put 
king  Agis  to  death  under  a  forta  of  justice,  and  were  themselves  at  last  killed  by 
Cleomenss. 
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possessed  of  a  better  eountry,  and  yet  preserved  no  lasting  liappiness, 
but,  througli  the  insoleneeof  the  kings,  and  disobedience  of  tht  peo- 
ple, were  harassed  with  perpetual  troubles,  they  made  it  very  evi- 
dent that  it  was  really  a  felicity  more  tlian  human,  a  blessing  front 
heaven  to  tlic  Spartans,  to  have  a  legislator  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  frame  and  temper  their  government.  But  this  was  an  event 
of  a  later  date. 

A  second  and  bolder  political  enterprise  of  Lycurgus,  wai?  a  new 
div^ision  of  the  lands;  for  he  found  a  prodigious  inequality;  the  city 
overcharged  with  many  indigent  persons  who  had  no  land,  and  the 
wcailth  centered  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Determined,  therefore,  to 
root  out  the  evils  of  insolence,  envy,  avarice,  and  luxury,  and  those 
distempers  of  a  state  still  more  inveterate  and  fatal,  I  mean  poverty 
and  riches,  he  persuaded  them  to  cancel  all  former  divisions  of  land, 
and  to  make  new  ones,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be  per- 
fectly equal  in  their  possessions  and  way  of  living.  Hence,  if  they 
were  ambitious  of  distinction,  they  might  seek  it  in  virtue,  as  no 
other  ditTerence  was  left  between  tiiem,  but  that  which  arises  from 
the  dishonour  of  base  actions  and  the  praise  of  good  ones.  His  pro- 
posal was  put  in  practice.  He  made  nine  thousand  lots  for  the  ter- 
ritory of  Sparta,  which  he  distributed  among  so  many  citizens,  and 
thirty  thousand  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  Laconia.  But  some- 
say  he  made  only  six  thousand  shares  for  the  city,  and  that  Polydorus 
added  three  thousand  afterwards :  others,  that  Polydorus  doubled  the 
number  appointed  by  Lycurgus,  which  were  only  four  thousand  five 
hundred.  Each  lot  was  capable  of  producing  (one  year  with  another) 
seventy  bushels  of  grain  for  each  man*,  and  twelve  for  each  woman, 
besides  a  quantity  of  wine  and  oil  in  proportion.  Such  a  provision 
they  thought  sufficient  for  health,  and  a  good  habit  of  body,  and  they 
wanted  nothing  more.  A  story  goes  of  our  legislator,  that  some 
time  after,  returning  from  a  journey  through  the  fields  just  reaped, 
and  seeing  the  shocks  standing  parallel  and  equal,  he  smiled,  and 
said  to  some  that  were  by.  How  like  is  LacoiiiOf  to  an  estate  newly 
divided  among  many  brothers  ! 

After  this,  he  attempted  to  divide  also  the  moveables,  in  order  ttf 
take  away  all  appearance  of  inequality ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that 
they  could  not  bear  to  have  their  goods  directly  taken  from  them, 
and  therefore  took  another  method,  counter-working  their  avarice 
by  a  stratagem.  First,  he  stopped  the  currency  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coin,  and  ordered  that  they  should  make  use  of  iron  money 
only  :  then,  to  a  great  quantity  and  weight  of  this  he  assigned  but  a 
*  By  a  man  is  meant  a  master  of  a  family,  whose  household  was  to  subsist  upon  these 
seventy  busliels.  _, 
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very  small  value  ;  so  that  to  lay  up  tea  minte*,  a  whole  room  was 
rcquhed ;  and  to  remove  it,  nothing  less  than  a  yoke  of  oxen.  W  hen 
this  became  current,  many  kinds  of  injustice  ceased  in  LacediEmon. 
Who  would  steal  or  take  a  bribe,  who  would  defraud  or  rob,  when  he 
could  not  conceal  the  booty,  wiien  he  could  neither  be  dignified.by  the 
possession  of  it,  nor,  if  cut  in  pieces,  be  served  by  its  use?  For  we  are 
told  that  when  hot  they  quenched  it  in  vinegar  to  make  it  brittle  and 
unmalleabie,  and  consequently  unfit  for  any  other  service.  In  the  next 
place,  he  excluded  unprofitable  and  superfluous  arts :  indeed,  if  he  had 
not  done  this,  most  of  them  would  have  fallen  of  themselves  when  the 
new  money  took  place,  as  tiie  manufactures  could  not  be  disposed 
of.  Their  iron  coin  would  not  pass  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  but  was 
ridiculed  and  despised ;  so  that  tlie  Spartans  had  no  means  of  pur- 
chasing any  foreign  or  curious  wares ;  nor  did  any  merchant-ship 
unlade  in  their  harbours.  There  were  not  even  to  be  found  in  all 
their  country  either  sophists,  wandering  fortune-tellers,  keepers  of 
infamous  houses,  or  dealers  in  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  because 
there  was  no  money.  Thus  luxury,  losing  by  degrees  the  means 
that  cherished  and  supported  it  died  away  of  itself.  Even  they  who 
liad  great  possessions  had  no  advantage  from  them,  since  they  could 
not  be  displayed  in  public,  but  must  lie  useless  in  unregarded  re- 
positories. Hence  it  was,  that  excellent  workmanship  was  shown 
in  their  useful  and  necessary  furniture,  as  beds,  chairs,  and  tables  : 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  cup  called  Cothon,  as  Critias  informs  us 
was  highly  valued,  particularly  in  campaigns ;  for  the  water  which 
must  then  of  necessity  be  drank,  though  it  would  often  otiierwise 
offend  tlie  sight,  had  its  muddiness  concealed  by  the  colour  of  the 
cup,  and  the  thick  part  stopping  at  the  shelving  brim,  it  came 
plearer  to  the  lips.  Of  these  improvements  the  lawgiver  was  the 
cause ;  for  the  workmen,  having  no  more  employment  in  mat- 
ters qf  m.ere  curiosity,  showed  the  excellence  of  their  art  in  neces- 
sary things, 

Desirous  to  complete  the  conquest  of  luxury,  and  exterminate 
the  love  of  riches,  he  introduced  a  third  institution,  which  was 
wisely  enough  and  ingeniously  contrived.  This  was  the  use  of  pub- 
lic tables,  where  all  were  to  eat  in  common  of  the  same  meat,  and 
such  kinds  of  it  as  were  appointed  by  law,  At  the  same  time  they 
were  forbidden  to  eat  at  home  upon  expensive  couches  and  tables, 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  butchers  and  cooks,  or  to,  fatten  like  vo- 
racious animals  in  private ;  for  so  not  only  their  raanners  would  be 
corrupted,  but  their  bodies  disordered ;  abandoned  to  all  manner 
pf  sensuality  and  dissoluteness,  they  would  require  long  sleep,  warm 

*  Thirty  two  pounds  five  shillings  and  ten-pence  sterling. 
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baths,  and  the  same  indulgence  as  in  perpetual  sickness.  To  effect 
this  was  certainly  very  great ;  but  it  was  greater  still  to  secure  riche? 
from  rapine  and  from  envy,  as  Theophrastus  expresses  it ;  or  rather 
by  their  eating  in  common,  and  by  the  frugality  of  tl.eir  table,  to 
tal<c  from  riches  their  very  being :  For  what  use  or  enjoyment  of 
them,  what  peculiar  display  of  magnificence  could  there  be,  where 
the  poor  man  went  to  the  same  refreshment  with  the  rich  ?  Hence  the 
observation,  tliat  it  was  only  at  Sparta  where  Plutus  (according  to 
the  proverb)  was  kept  blind,  and,  like  an  image,  destitute  of  life  or 
motion.  It  must  further  be  observed,  that  they  had  not  the  privilege 
to  eat  at  home,  and  so  to  come  without  appetite  to  the  public  repast. 
They  made  a  point  of  it  to  observe  any  one  that  did  not  eat  and  drink 
with  them,  and  to  reproach  him  as  an  intemperate  and  effeminate 
person  that  was  sick  of  the  common  diet. 

The  rich,  therefore,  (we  are  told)  were  more  offended  with  this 
regulation  than  with  any  other,  and,  rising  in  a  body,  they  loudly 
expressed  their  indignation  ;  nay,  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assault 
Lycurgus  with  stones,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  the  assem- 
bly^  and  take  refuge  in  a  temple.  Unhappily,  however,  before  he 
reached  it,  a  young  man  named  Alcander,  hasty  in  his  resentments, 
though  not  otherwise  ill-tempered,  came  up  with  him,  and,  upon 
his  turning  round,  struck  out  one  of  his  eyes  with  a  stick.  Lycur-; 
gus  then  stopped  short,  and,  without  giving  way  to  passion,  showed 
the  people  his  eye  beat  out,  and  his  face  streaming  with  blood. 
They  were  so  struck  with  shame  and  horror  at  the  sight,  that  tliey 
surrendered  Alcander  to  him,  and  conducted  him  home  with  the 
utmost  expressions  of  regret.  Lycurgus  thanked  them  for  the  care 
of  his  person,  and  dismissed  them  all,  except  Alcander.  He  took 
him  into  his  house,  but  showed  him  no  ill  treatment,  either  by 
word  or  action,  only  ordering  him  to  wait  upon  him  instead  of  his 
usual  servants  and  attendants,  The  3'outh,  who  was  of  avt  ingenur 
ous  disposition,  without  murmuring,  did  as  he  was  commanded^ 
Living  in  this  manner  with  Lycurgus,  and  having  an  opportunity  i<x 
observe  the  mildness  and  goodness  of  his  heart,  his  strict  tempe- 
rance and  indefatigable  industry,  he  told  his  friends  tliat  Lycurgus 
was  not  that  proud  and  severe  man  he  might  have  been  taken  for, 
but,  above  all  others,  gentle  and  engaging  in  his  behaviour.  This, 
then,  was  his  chastisement,  and  this  punishment  he  suffered,  of  a 
wild  and  headstrong  young  man  to  become  a  very  modest  and  pru- 
dent citizen.  In  memory  of  his  misfortune,  Lycurgus  built  a  tem- 
ple to  Minerva  Optiletis,  so  called  by  him  from  a  term  which  the 
Dorians  use  for  the  eye.  Yet  Dioscorides,  who  wrote  a  treatise 
concerning  the  Lacedftmonian  government,  and  others,  relate,  thai 
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his  eye  was  hurt,  but  not  put  out,  and  that  he  built  tlie  temple  in 
gratitude  to  the  goddess  for  his  cure.  However,  the  Spartans  never 
carried  staves  to  their  assemblies  afterwards. 

Tiie  public  repasts  were  called  by  the  Cretans  Andria;  but  the 
Lacedaemonians  styled  them  P/dditia,  either  from  their  tendency  to 
frie/ids/iijj  and  mutual  benevolence,  phkUlio  being  used  instead  of 
philitia;  or  else  from  their  teaching  frugality  and parsimotiT/,  which 
the  word  pheido  signifies.     But  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the 
first  letter  might  by  some  means  or  othef  be  added,  and  so  phiditia 
take  place  of  edUia,  which  barely  signifies  eating.     Thzre  were 
fifteen  persons  to  a  table,  or  a  ^<dw  more  or  less.     Each  of  t.hem  wag 
obliged  to  bring  in  monthly  a  bushel  of  meal,  eight  gallons  of  wine, 
five  pounds  of  cheese,  two   pounds  and  a   half  of  figs,  and  a  little 
xnoney  to  buy  flesh  and  fish.     If  any  of  them  happened  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  first-fruits,  or  to  kill  venison,  he  sent  a  part  of  it  to  the 
public  table ;  for,  after  a  sacrifice  or  hunting,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
sup  at  home,  but  the  rest  were  to  appear  at  the  usual  place.    For 
a  long  time  this  eating  in  common  was  observed   with  great  exact- 
hess ;  so  tiiat   when   king  Agis   returned  from  a  successful  expedi- 
tion against  the  Athenians,  and,  from  a  desire  to  sup  with  his  wife, 
requested  to  have  his  portion  at  home*,  the  Polemarchs  refused  to 
send  itf:  nay,  when,  through   resentment,  he  neglected    the   day 
following  to  offer  tlie  sacrifice  usual  on  occasion  of  victory,  they  set 
a  fine  upon  him.     Children  also  were  introduced  at  these  public 
tables,  as  so  many  schools  of  sobriety.     There  they  heard  discourses 
concerning  government,  and  were   instructed   in  the   most  liberat 
breeding.     There  they  were  allowed  to  jest  without  scurrility,  and 
were  not  to  take  it  ill  when  the  raillery  was  returned  :  For  it  was 
reckoned  worthy  of  a  Lacedcemonian  to  hear  a  jest :  but  if  any 
one's  patience  failed,  he  had  only  to  desire   tnem  to  be  quiet,  and 
they  left  off  immediately.     When  they  first  entered,  the  oldest  man 
present  pointed  to  the  door,  and  said.  Not  a  luord  spoken  in  this 
company  goes  out  there.     The  admitting  of  any  man  to  a  particular 
table  was  under  the  following  regulation :  Each   member  of  that 
small  society  took  a  litte  ball  of  soft  bread  in  his  hand.     This  he 
was  to  drop,  without  saying  a  word,  into  a  vessel  called    Caddos, 
which  the  waiter  carried  upon  his  head.     In  case  he  approved  of  the 

*  The  kings  of  Sparta  Iiad  always  double  commons  allowed  them  j  not  that  tijey 
were  permittprl  to  indulge  tlieir  appetites  raore  tlian  others,  but  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunily  of  sharing  tlieir  portion  with  some  brave  man  whom  they  chose  to  dij- 
tinguish  with  that  liononr. 

t  The  Polemarchs  were  those  who  had  commanded  the  army  under  the  kings.  Th<? 
principal  men  in  the  stale  always  divided  the  commous. 
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candidate,  he  did  it  without  ahering  tlie  figure;  if  not,  he  first  pressed 
it  flat  in  his  hand ;  for  a  flatted  ball  was  considered  as  a,  negative.  And 
if  but  one  such  was  found,  the  person  was  not  admitted,  as  the^ 
thought  it  proper  that  the  whole  company  should  be  satisfied  with 
each  other.  He  who  was  thus  rejected,  was  said  to  have  no  luck  iii 
the  caddos.  The  dish  that  was  in  the  highest  esteem  amongst  them 
was  the  black  broth.  The  old  men  were  so  fond  of  if,  that  they 
ranged  themselves  on  one  side  and  ate  it,  leaving  the  meat  to  the 
young  people.  It  is  related  of  a  king  of  Pontus,  that  he  purchased 
a  Lacedaemonian  cook  for  the  sake  of  this  broth.  But  when  her 
came  to  taste  it,  he  strongly  expressed  his  dislike;  and  the  cook 
made  answer.  Sir,  to  make  this  broth  relish,  if  is  7iecess(iry  Jirst  to 
bathe  in  the  Eurotas.  After  they  had  drank  moderately,  they  went 
home  without  lights.  Indeed,  they  were  forbidden  to  Walk  with  a 
light  either  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  that  they  miglit  accustom 
themselves  to  march  in  the  darkest  night  boldly  and  resolutely.  Such 
was  the  order  of  their  public  repasts. 

Lycurgus  left  none  of  his  lav,s  in  writing :  it  was  ordered  in  onef 
of  the  rhetrcE  that  none  should  be  written.  For  what  he  thought 
most  conducive  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  a  city  was,  principles 
interwoven  with  the  manners  and  breeding  of  the  people.  These 
would  remain  immoveable,  as  founded  in  inclination,  and  be  the 
strongest  and  most  lasting  tie :  and  the  habits  which  cducatipn  pro- 
duced in  the  youth,  would  answer  In  each  the  purpose  of  a  lawgiver. 
As  for  sinaller  matters,  contracts  about  property,  and  whatever  occa- 
sionally varied,  it  was  better  not  to  reduce  these  to  a  written  form  and 
unalterable  method,  but  to  suffer  them  to  change  with  the  times, 
and  to  admit  of  additions  or  retrenchments  at  the  pleasure  of  persons 
so  well  educated.  For  he  resolved  the  whole  business  of  legislation 
into  the  bringing  up  of  youth.  And  th'is,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
the  reason  why  one  of  his  ordinances  forbade  them  to  have  any 
written  laws. 

Another  ordinance,  levelled  against  magnificence  and  cxpence,  di- 
rected that  the  ceilings  of  houses  should  be  wrought  with  no  tool 
but  the  axe,  and  the  doors  with  nothing  but  the  saw.  For,  as  Epa- 
minondas  is  reported  to  have  said  afterwards,  of  his  table.  Treason 
lurks  not  under  such  a  dinner,  so  Lycurgus  perceived  befort;  him, 
that  such  a  house  admits  not  of  luxury  and  needless  splendour. 
Indeed,  no  man  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  bring  Into  a  dwelling,  so 
homely  and  simple,  bedsteads  with  silver  feet,  purple  coverlets,  golden, 
cups,  and  a  train  of  expense  that  follows  these;  but  all  would  neces- 
sarily have  the  bed  suitable  to  the  room,  the  coverlet  to  the  bed,  and 
the  rest  of  theu:  utensils  and  furnitvue  to  that.    Frora  this  plain 
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r>ort  of  dwellings,  proceeded  the  question  of  Leotychldaa  the  elder 
to  his  host,  when  he  supped  at  Corinth,  and  saw  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  very  splendid  and  curiously  wrought,  Whether  trees  grew 
square  in  his  country? 

A  tliird  ordinance  of  LycUrgus  was,  that  they  should  not  often 
jiiake  war  against  the  same  enemy,  lest,  by  being  frequently  put  upon 
defending  themselves,  they,  too,  should  become  able  warriors  in  their 
turn.  And  this  they  most  blamed  king  Agesilaus  for  afterwards, 
that,  by  frequent  and  continued  incursions  intrt  Boeotia,  he  tauglit 
the  Thebans  to  make  head  against  the  T^acedaeraonians.  This  made 
Atalcidas  say,  Xvhen  he  saw  him  wounded.  The  Thehans  pay  you 
well  for  making  theni  good  soldiers,  who  neither  were  willing  nor 
able  to  fight  you  before.  These  ordinances  lie  called  lUietrce,  as 
if  they  had  been  oracles  and  decrees  of  the  Deity  himself. 

As  for  the  educati'on  of  youth,  which  he  looked  upot\  as  the  greatest 
and  most  glorious  work  of  a  lawgiver,  lie  began  with  it  at  the  very 
Source,  taking  into  consideration  their  conception  and  birth,  by  re- 
gulating the  marriages.  For  he  did  not,  as  (Aristotle  says)  desist 
from  his  attempt  to  bring  the  women  under  sober  rules.  They 
had,  indeed,  assiuned  great  liberty  and  power  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent expeditions  of  their  husbands,  during  which  they  were  left 
sole  mistresses  at  home,  and  so  gained  an  undue  deference  and  im- 
proper titles;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  lie  took  all  possible  care  of 
them.  He  ordered  the  virgins  to  exercise  themselves  in  running, 
wrestling,  and  throwing  quoits  and  darts;  that  their  bodies  being 
strong  and  vigorous,  the  children  afterwards  produced  from  them 
might  be  the  same;  and  that,  thus  fortified  by  exercise,  they  might 
the  better  support  the  pangs  of  child-birth,  and  be  delivered  with 
safety.  In  order  to  take  away  the  excessive  tenderness  and  delicacy 
of  the  sex,  the  consequence  of  a  recluse  life,  lie  accustomed  the 
virgins  occasionally  to  be  seen  naked  as  well  as  the  young  meii,  and 
to  dance  and  sing  in  their  presence  on  certain  festivals.  There  they 
sometimes  indulged  in  a  little  raillery  upon  those  that  had  misbe- 
haved themselves,  and  sometimes  they  sung  encomiums  on  such  as 
deserved  them;  thus  exciting  in  the  young  men  an  useful  emulation 
mid  love  of  glory.  For  he  who  was  praised  for  his  bravery,  and  ce- 
lebrated among  the  virgins,  went  away  perfectly  happy;  while  their 
satirical  glances,  thrown  out  in  sport,  were  no  less  cutting  than  se- 
rious admonitions;  especially  as  the  kings  and  senate  went  with  the 
other  citizens  to  see  all  that  passed.  As  for  the  virgins  appearing 
naked,  there  was  nothing  disgraceful  in  it,  because  every  thing  was 
conducted  with  modesty,  and  without  one  indecent  word  or  action. 
Nay,  it  caused  a  simplicity  of  manners,  and  an  emulation  for  the  best 
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fiabit  of  body:  their  ideas,  too,  were  naturally  enlarged,  while  they 
were  not  excluded  from  their  share  of  bravery  and  honour.  Hence- 
they  were  furnished  with  sentiments  and  language  such  as  Gorgo  thei 
Avife  of  J^onidas  is  said  to  have  made  use  of;  When  a  woman  of 
another  country  said  to  Iier,  You  of  Lacedccnion  are  the  onli/  wo- 
men in  the  tvorld  that  ride  the  mciij  she  answered,  //"<?  are  the  ojdif 
icojnen  that  bring  forth  men. 

These  public  dances  and  other  exercises  of  the  young  maidens 
naked,  in  sight  of  the  young  men,  were,  moreover,  incentives  to 
marriage ;  and,  to  use  Plato's  expression,  drew  them  almost  as  ne- 
cessarily by  the  attractions  of  love,  as  a  geometrical  conclusion  fol- 
lows from  the  premises.  To  encourage  it  still  more,  sbme  marks  <A 
infamy  were  set  upon  those  that  continued  bachelors.  For  they  wer6 
not  permitted  to  see  these  exercises  of  the  naked  virgins :  and  tht 
magfstrates  eoinmanded  them  to  march  naked  round  the  market- 
place in  the  winter,  afid  to  sing  a  song  composed  against  themselves, 
W'hich  expressed  how  justly  they  were  punished  for  their  disobedience 
to  the  laws.  They  were  also  deprived  of  that  honour  and  respect 
which  tlie  younger  people  paid  to  the  old;  so  that  nodody  found  fault 
with  what  was  said  to  Dercyllidas,  though  an  eminent  commander. 
It  seems,  when  he  came  one  day  into  company,  a  young  man,  instead 
of  rising  up,  and  giving  him  place,  told  him.  You  have  no  child  to 
give  place  to  ine^  ichen  I  am  old. 

In  their  marriages,  the  bridegroom  carried  off  the  bride  by  \\g^ 
lencej  and  she  was  never  chosen  in  a  tender  age,  but  when  she  had 
arrived  at  full  maturity.  Then  the  woman  that  had  the  directiojv 
of  the  redding,  cut  the  bride's  liair  close  to  the  skin,  dressed  her  in 
man's  clotlies,  laid  her  upon  a  mattress,  and  left  her  in  the  dark. 
The  bridegroom,  neither  oppressed  with  wine,  nor  enervated  with 
luxury,  but  perfectly  sober,  as  having  always  supped  at  the  common 
table,  went  in  privately,  untied  her  girdle,  and  carried  her  to  another 
bed.  Having  staid  there  a  short  time,  he  liiodestly  retired  to  hk 
usual  apartment,  to  sleep  with  tlic  other  young  men :  and  he  ob- 
served the  same  conduct  afterwards,  spending  the  day  with  his  com- 
panions, and  reposing  himself  with  them  in  the  night,  nor  even  vi- 
siting his  bride  but  with  great  caution,  and  apprehensions  of  being 
discovered  by  the  rest  of  the  family;  the  bride  at  tlie  same  time 
exerted  all  her  art  to  contrive  convenient  opportunities  for  their  pri- 
vate meetings.  And  this  they  did  not  for  a  short  time  only,  Irut  some 
of  them  even  had  children  before  they  had  an  interview  with  their 
wives  in  the  day-time.  This  kind  of  commerce  not  only  exercised 
their  temperance  and  chastity,  but  ktpt  their  bodies  fruitful,  and  the 
first  ardour  of  their  love  fresh  and  unabated  j  for  as  they  were  not 
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satiated  like  those  that  arc  always  with  their  wives,  there  still  was 
place  for  unextinguished  desire.  When  he  had  tlius  established  a 
proper  regard  to  modesty  and  decorum  with  respect  to  maniage,  he 
was  equally  studious  to  drive  from  that  state  the  vain  and  womanish 
passion  of  jealousy,  by  making  it  quite  as  reputable  to  have  children 
in  common  with  persons  of  merit,  as  to  avoid  all  offensive  freedom 
in  their  own  behaviour  to  their  wives.  He  laughed  at  those  who 
revenge  with  wars  and  boodshed  the  communication  of  a  married  wo- 
man's favours;  and  allowed,  that  if  a  man  in  years  should  have  a 
young  wife,  he  might  introduce  to  her  some  handsome  and  honest 
young  man,  whom  he  most  approved  of,  and  when  she  had  a  child  of 
this  generous  race,  bring  it  up  as  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
allowed,  that  if  a  man  of  character  should  entertain  a  passion  for  a 
married  woman,  on  account  of  her  modesty  and  the  beauty  of  her 
children,  he  might  treat  with  her  husband  for  admission  to  her  com- 
pany*, that  so  planting  in  a  beauty-bearing  soil,  he  might  produce 
excellent  children,  the  congenial  offspring  of  excellent  parents. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Lycurgus  considered  children  not  so  much 
the  property  of  their  parents  as  of  the  state;  and  therefore  he  would 
not  have  them  begot  by  ordinary  persons,  but  by  the  best  men  in  it. 
In  the  next  place,  lie  observed  the  vanity  and  absurdity  of  other 
nations,  where  people  study  to  have  their  horses  and  dogs  of  the  finest 
breed  they  can  procure,  either  by  interest  or  money,  and  yet  keep 
their  wives  shut  up,  that  they  may  have  cliildren  by  none  but  tliem- 
selves,  though  they  may  happen  to  be  doating,  decrepid,  or  infirm; 
as  if  children,  when-sprung  from  a  bad  stock,  and  consequently  good 
•for  nothing,  were  no  detriment  to  those  whom  they  belong  to,  and 
who  have  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  up,  nor  any  advantage,  when 
well  descended  and  of  a  generous  disposition.  These  regulations, 
tending  to  secure  a  healthy  offspring,  and  consequently  beneficial  to 
the  state,  were  so  far  from  encouraging  that  licentiousness  of  the 
women  which  prevailed  afterwards,  that  adultery  was  not  known 
amongst  them.  A  saying,  upon  this  subject,  of  Gcradas,  an  ancient 
Spartan,  is  thus  relati?d :  A  stranger  had  asked  him,  Iflifii  piinish- 
ment  their  law  appointed  for  adulterers?  He  answered.  JSTu  friend^ 
there  are  no  adulterers  in  our  countrj/.  The  other  replied.  But  ichat 
^ there  should  he  one?  JFhr/  then,  says  Gcradas,  he  7mist  forfeit  a 
hull  so  large,  that  he  might  drink  of  the  Eurotas  from  the  tup  of 
Mount  Taj/getus.  When  the  stranger  expressed  his  surprise  at  this, 
and  said.  How  can  such  a  bull  be  found?  Gcradas  answered  with 
a  smile,  Hoiv  can  an  adulterer  be  found  in  Sparta?  This  is  the 
account  we  have  of  their  marriages. 

It  was  not  left  to  the  father  to  rear  what  children  he  pleased,  but 

*  la  this  case  the  kings  were  excepted ;  for  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  lend  their  wjfcs. 
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he  was  obliged  to  carry  the  child  to  a  place  called  JLesche,  to  Ije  ex^. 
amined  by  the  most  ancient  men  of  the  tribe,  who  were  assembled 
there.     If  it  was  strong  and  well  proportioned,  they  gave  orders  for 
its  education,  and  assigned  it  one  of  the  nine  thousand  shares  of 
land :  but  if  it  was  weakly  and  deformed,  tliey  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
into  the  place  called^/^o^e/rt',  which  is  a  deep  cavern  near  the  moun- 
tain Taygetus ;  concluding  that  its  life  could  be  of  no  advantage  either 
to  itself  or  to  the  public,  since  nature  had  not  given  it  at  first  any 
strength  or  goodness  of  constitution.     For  tlie  same  reason,  the  wo- 
men did  not  wash  their  new-borii  infants  with  water,  but  with  wine,j 
thus  making  some  trial  of  their  habit  of  body;  imagining  that  sickly 
and  epileptic  children  sink  and  die  under  the  experiment,  while  the 
healthy  become  more  vigorous  and  hardy.     Great  care  and  art  wasi 
also  exerted  by  the  nurses;  for  as  they  never  swathed  the  infants, 
their  limbs  had  a  freer  turn,  and  their  countenances  a  more  liberal 
air;  besides,  they  used  them  to  any  sort  of  meat,  to  have  no  terrors, 
in  the  dark,  nor  to  be  afraid  of  being  alone,  and   to  forbear  all  ill- 
humour  and  unmanly  crying.     PIcnce  people  of  other  countries  pur- 
chased Lacedaemonian  nurses  for  their  children;  and  Alcibiades  the 
Athenian  is  said  to  have-been  nursed  by  Amycla  a  Spartan.     But  if 
he  was  fortunate  in  a  nurse,  he  was  not  so  in  a  preceptor;  for  Zopyrusjj 
appointed  to  that  office  by  Pericles,  was,  as  Plato  tells  us,  no  better- 
qualified  than  a  common  slave.  The  Spartan  children  were  not  in  that 
manner  under  tutors  purchased  or  hired  with  money,  nor  were  their 
parents  at  liberty  to  educate  them  as  they  pleased:  but  as  soon  as. 
they  were  seven  years  old,  Lycurgus  ordered  them  to  be  enrolled  in 
companies,  where  they  were  all  kept  under  the  same  order  and  dis- 
cipline, and  had  their  exercises  and  recreations  in  common.     He 
who  showed  the  most  conduct  and  courage  amongst  them  was  made 
captain  of  tlie  company.     The  rest  kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  obeyed 
Ills  orders,  and  bore  with  patience  the  punishments  he  inflicted:  so. 
that  their  whole  education  was  an  exercise  of  obedience.     The  old 
men  were  present  at  their  diversions,  and  often  suggested  some  oc- 
casion of  dispute  or  quarrel,  that  they  might  observe  with  exactness, 
the  spirit  of  each,  and  their  firmness  in  battle. 

As  for  learning,  they  had  just  what  was  absolutely  necessary.  AH 
the  rest  of  their  education  was  calculated  to  make  them  subject  ta 
command,  to  endure  labour,  to  fight,  and  conquer.  They  added, 
therefore,  to  their  discipline,  as  they  advanced  in  age;  cutting  their 
hair  very  close,  making  them  go  barefoot,  and  play,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  naked.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  their  under  garment  was 
taken  away,  and  but  one  upper  one  a-year  allowed  them :  hence 
they  were  necessarily  dirty  in   their  persons,    being  denied    the. 
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great  favour  of  batlis  and  oil,  except  on  some  particular  days  of  the 
year.  They  slept  iu  companies,  in  beds  made  of  the  tops  of  reeds, 
which  they  gathered  with  their  own  hands,  without  knives,  and 
brought  from  the  banks  of  the  EurotaSi  In  winter  they  were  per- 
mitted to  add  a  little  thistle-down,  as  that  seemed  to  have  some 
warmth  in  it. 

At  this  age,  the  most  distinguished  amongst  them  became  fa- 
vourite companions  of  the  elder;  and  the  old  men  attended  more 
constantly  their  places  of  exercise,  observing  the  trials  of  strength 
and  wit,  not  slightly  and  in  a  cursory  manner,  but  as  tlieir  fatiiers, 
guardians,  and  governors  :  so  that  there  was  neither  time  nor  place 
where  persons  were  wanting  to  instruct  and  chastise  them.  One 
of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the  city  was,  moreover,  appointed 
inspector  of  the  youth;  and  he  gas'e  the  command  of  each  company 
to  the  most  discreet  and  spirited  of  those,  called  Irens.  An  Iren 
was  one  that  had  been  two  years  out  of  the  class  of  boys  :  a  3Iet- 
liren  one  of  the  oldest  lads.  Tliis  Iren,  then,  a  youth  twenty  years 
old,  gives  orders  to  those  under  his  command,  in  their  little  battles, 
and  has  them  to  serve  him  at  his  house.  He  sends  the  oldest  of  them 
to  fetch  wood,  and  the  yoanger  to  gather  pot-herbs  :  these  they 
steal  where  they  can  find  them,  either  slyly  getting  into  gardens, 
or  else  craftily  and  warily  creeping  to  the  common  tables ;  but  if 
any  one  be  caught,  he  is  severely  flogged  for  negligence  or  want  of 
dexterity.  They  steal,  too,  whatever  victuals  they  possibly  can,  in- 
geniously contriving  to  do  it  when  persons  are  asleep,  or  keep  but 
iuditferent  watch.  If  they  are  discovered,  they  are  punished,  not 
only  with  whipping,  but  with  hanger.  Indeed,  their  supper  is  but 
slender  at  all  tlnus,  that,  to  fence  against  want,  they  may  be 
forced  to  exercise  tiielr  courage  and  address.  This  is  the  first  in- 
tention of  their  spare  diet :  a  subordinate  one  is  io  nvAiut  them  grow 
tall :  for  when  the  animal  spirits  are  not  too  much  oppressed  by  a  great 
quantity  of  food,  which  stretches  itself  out  in  breadth  and  thickness, 
they  mount  upwards  by  their  natur:d  lightness,  and  the  br-dy  easily 
and  freely  shoots  up  in  height.  This  also  contributes  to  make  them 
handsome ;  for  thin  and  slender  habits  yield  more  freely  to  nature, 
which  then  gives  a  fine  proportion  to  the  limbs ;  whilst  tlxe  heavy 
and  gross  resist  her  by  their  weight.  So,  women  tiiat  take  physic 
during  their  pregnancy  have  sligliter  ciiildreu  indeed,  but  of  a  finer 
and,  more  delicate  turn,  because  the  suppleness  of  the  matter  more 
readily  obeys  the  plastic  pov/er.  However,  these  are  speculations 
which  we  shall  leave  to  others. 

The  boys  steal  v/ith  so  much  caution,  that  one  of  them^  having 
conveyed  a  young  fox  under  his  garment,  suffered  the  creature  to 
Vol.  i.    No.  12,  p 
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tear  out  his  bowels  with  his  teeth  and  claws,  choosing  rather  to  die 
than  to  be  detected.  Nor  does  this  appear  incredible,  if  we  con- 
sider what  their  young  men  can  endure  to  this  day ;  for  we  have 
seen  many  of  them  expire  under  the  lash  at  the  altar  of  Diana 
Ortliia. 

The  Irerij  reposing  himself  after  supper,  used  to  order  one  of  the 
boys  to  sing  a  song ;  to  another  he  put  some  question  which  re- 
quired a  judicious  answer  :  for  example,  JVho  was  the  best  man  in 
the  city  ?  or.  What  he  thought  of  such  an  action  ?  This  accus- 
tomed them  from  their  childhood  to  judge  of  the  virtues,  to  enter 
into  the  affairs  of  their  countrymen.  For  if  one  of  them  was  asked. 
Who  is  a  good  citizen,  or  who  an  infamous  one,  and  hesitated  in 
his  answer,  he  was  considered  as  a  boy  of  slow  parts,  and  of  a  soul 
that  would  not  aspire  to  honour.  The  answer  was  likewise  to  have 
a  reason  assigned  for  it,  and  proof  conceived  in  few  words.  He 
whose  account  of  the  matter  was  wrong,  by  way  of  punishment,  had 
his  thumb  bit  by  the  Iren.  The  old  men  and  magistrates  often  at- 
tended these  little  trials,  to  see  whether  the  Ireti  exercised  his  au- 
thority in  a  rational  and  proper  manner.  He  was  permitted,  in- 
deed, to  inflict  the  penalties  ;  but  when  the  boys  were  gone,  he  was 
to  be  chastised  himself,  if  he  had  punished  them  either  with  too 
much  severity  or  remissness. 

The  adopters  of  favourites  also  shared  both  in  the  honour  and  dis- 
grace of  their  boys  ;  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  mulcted 
by  the  magistrates,  because  the  boy  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  j^f- 
fections  let  some  ungenerous  word  or  cry  escape  him  as  he  was  fight- 
ing. This  love  was  so  honourable,  and  in  so  much  esteem,  that 
the  virgins,  too,  had  their  lovers  amongst  the  most  virtuous  ma- 
trons. A  competition  of  affection  caused  no  misunderstanding,  but 
rather  a  mutual  friendship  between  those  that  had  fixed  their  regards 
upon  the  same  youth,  and  an  united  endeavour  to  make  him  as  ac- 
complisheJ  as  j)'  ssible. 

The  -boys  were  also  taught  to  use  sharp  repartee,  seasoned  with 
humour ;  and  vvliatever  they  said  was  to  be  concise  and  pithy.  For 
Lycurgus,  as  we  have  observed,  fixed  but  a  small  value  on  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  his  iron  money;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
worth  of  speech  was  to  consist  in  its  being  comprised  in  a  few  plain 
words,  pregnant  with  a  great  deal  of  sense:  and  he  contrived  that, 
by  long  silence,  they  might  learn  to  be  sententious  and  acute  in 
their  replies.  As  debaucheiy  often  causes  weakness  and  sterility 
in  the  body,  so  the  intemperance  of  the  tongue  makes  conversation 
emotv  and  insipid.  King  Agls  therefore,  when  a  certain  Athenian 
laughed  at  the  Lacedaemonian  short  swords,  and  said.  The  jugglers 
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would  swallow  them  with  ease  upon  the  stage,  answered  in  his  la- 
conic way,  And  yet  we  can  reach  our  enemies  hearts  with  them. 
Indeed,  to  me  there   seems  to  be  something  in  this  concise  man- 
ner of  speaking,  wliich  immediately  reaches  the  object  aimed  at, 
and  forcibly   strikes  the  mind  of   the  hearer.     Lycurgus    himself 
was  short  and  sententious  in  his  discourse,  if  we  may  judge  by  some 
of  liis  answers  which  are  recorded:  that,  for  instance,  concerning 
the  constitution  ;  when  one  advised  him  to  establish  a  popular  sjo- 
vernment  in  Lacedaemon,   Go,  said  he,  and  first  make  a  trial  of  it 
in  thy  owJifainily,   That,  again,  concerning  sacrifices  to  the  Deity, 
when  he  was  asked  why  he  appointed  them  so  trifling  and  of  so  little 
value.  That  we  may  tiever  be  in  ivant,  says  he,  of  something  to 
offer  him.     Once  more,  when  they  inquired  of  him,  what  sort  of. 
martial   exercises  he  allowed  of,  he  answered,  All  except  those  in 
which  you  stretch  *  out  your  hands.     Several  such  like  replies  of 
his  are  said  to  be  taken  from  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  coun- 
trymen :  as  to  their  question,  "  How  shall  we  best  guard  against 
the  invasion  of  an  enemy?"  Sy  continuirig poor,  and  not  desiring 
in  your  possessions  to  he  one  above  another.     And  to  the  question, 
whether  they  should  enclose  Sparta  with  walls,  TTiat  city  is  tvell 
fortified  which  has  a  ivall  of  men  instead  of  brick.     Whether  these 
and  some  other  letters  ascribed  to  him  are  genuine  or  not,  is  no 
easy  matter  to  determine.     However,  that  they  hated  long  speeches, 
the  following  apophthegms  are  a  farther  proof.     King  Lconidas  said 
to  one  who  discoursed  at  an  improper  time  about  affairs  of  some 
concern,  My  friend,  you  should  not  talk  so  much  to  the  purpose 
of  what  it  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  talk  of     Charilaus,  the  nephew 
of  Lycurgus,  being  asked  why  his  uncle  had  made  so  few  laws,  an- 
swered. To  men  of  few  words  few  laws  are  sufficient.     Some  peo- 
ple   finding  fault  with  Hecatseus   the   sophist,  because,  when  ad- 
mitted to  one  of  the  public  repasts,  he  said  nothing  all  the  time, 
Archidamidas  replied,  He  who  knows  how  to  speak,  knows  also 
when  to  speak. 

The  manner  of  their  repartees,  which,  as  I  said,  where  seasoned 
with  humour,  may  be  gathered  from  these  instances.  When  a  trou- 
blesome fellow  was  pestering  Demaratus  with  impertinent  questions, 
and  this  in  particular,  several  times  repeated,  "  Who  is  the  best  man 
in  Sparta?"  He  answered.  He  that  is  least  like  you.  To  some 
who  were  commending  the  Eleans  for  managing  the  Olympic  games 
with  so  much  justice  and  propriety,  Agis  said,  TVhat  great  matter- 
is  it,  if  the  Eleans  do  justice  once  in  five  years  f  When  a  stranger 
was  professing  his  regard  for  Theopompus,  and  saying  that  his  own 
*  Thii  was  the  form  of  demanding  quarter  in  battle. 
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countrymen  called  him  Philolacon  (a  lover  of  the  LacedtEmonians), 
the  king  answered  him,  3Iy  good  friend,  it  were  much  better  if 
they  called  you  PhihpoUtes  (a  lover  of  j'our  own  countrymen). 
Plistonax,  the  son  of  Pausanias,  replied  to  an  orator  of  Athens,  who 
said  the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  learning,  True,  for  we  are  the  only 
•people  of  Greece  that  have  learnt  no  ill  of  you.  To  one  who  asked 
what  number  of  men  there  was  in  Sparta,  Archidamidas  said.  Enough 
to  keep  bad  men  at  a  distance. 

Even  when  they  indulged  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  one  might  perceive 
that  they  would  not  use  one  unnecessary  word,  nor  let  an  expression 
escape  them  that  had  not  some  sense  worth  attending  to.  For  one 
being  asked  to  go  and  hear  a  person  who  imitated  the  nightingale  to 
perfection,  answered,  /  have  heard  the  nightingale  herself.  Ano- 
ther said_j  upon  reading  this  epitaph, 

A'^ictiins  of  Mars,  at  Selimistliey  fell. 
Who  quencli'd  tlic  rage  of  tyranny. 

*^'  And  they  deserved  to  fall,  for,  instead  of  quenching  it,  they  should 
liave  let  it  burn  out^  A  young  man  answered  one  that  promised 
him  some  game  cocks  that  would  stand  their  death,  Give  me  those 
that  will  be  the  death  of  others.  Another  seeing  some  people  car- 
ried into  the  country  in  litters,  said  May  I  never  sit  in  any  place 
where  1  cannot  rise  before  the  aged!  This  was  the  manner  of  their 
apophthegms  :  so  that  it  has  been  justly  enough  observed  that  the 
term  lakonizein  (to  act  the  Lacedaemonian)  is  to  be  referred  rather 
to  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  than  those  of  the  body. 

Nor  wei;e  poetry  and  music  less  cultivated  among  them,  than  a 
concise  dignity  of  expression.  Their  songs  had  a  spirit,  which 
could  rouse  the  soul,  and  impel  it  in  an  enthusiastic  manner  to  ac- 
tion. The  language  was  plain  and  manly,  the  subject  serious  and 
moral.  For  they  consisted  chiefly  of  the  praises  of  heroes  that  had 
died  for  Sparta,  or  else  of  expressions  of  detestation  for  such  wretches 
as  had  declined  the  glorious  opportunity,  and  rather  chose  to  drag  on 
life  in  misery  and  contempt.  Nor  did  they  forget  to  express  an  am^ 
bition  for  glory  suitable  to  their  respective  ages.  Of  this  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  an  instance.  Tiiere  were  three  choirs  in  tlieir  fes- 
tivals, corresponding  with  the  three  ages  of  man.    The  old  men  began. 

Once  in  battle  huld  we  shone; 

the  young  men  answered, 

Try  lis,  our  vigour  is  not  gone;  ' 

and  the  boy?  concluded. 

The  palm  remains  for  us  alone. 

Indeed,  if  we  consider  with  attention  such  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
poems  as  are  still  extant,  and  get  into  those  airs  which  were  played 
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upon  the  flute  when  they  marched  to  battle,  we  must  agree  that 
Terpander  and  Pindar  have  very  fitly  joined  valour  and  music  toge- 
ther.    The  former  thus  speaks  of  Lacedaemon, 

There  gleams  the  youth's  bright  falchion;  there  the  muse 
Lifts  her  sweet  voice;  there  awful  Justice  opes 
Iler  wide  pavilion. 

And  Pindar  sings, 

Tl)ere  in  grave  council  sits  the  sai^c ; 
There  burns  the  youth's  resistless  rage 

To  hurl  the  quiv'ring  lance  ; 
The  Muse  with  glory  crowns  their  arms. 
And  I^Ielody  exerts  her  charms, 

And  Pleasure  leads  the  dance. 

Thus  We  are  informed,  not  only  of  their  warlike  turn,  but  their  skill 
in  music.     For,  as  the  Spartan  poet  says. 

To  swell  the  bold  notes  of  the  Ijro 
BecoiQL'ithe  ^varrior's  lofty  fire. 

And  the  king  always  oflfered  sacrifice  to  the  muses  before  a  battle, 
putting  his  troops  in  mind,  I  suppose,  of  their  early  education,  and 
of  the  judgment  that  would  be  past  upon  them,  as  well  as  that  those 
divinities  might  teach  them  to  despise  danger,  while  they  performed 
some  exploit  fit  for  them  to  celebrate. 

On  those  occasions  they  relaxed  the  severity  of  their  discipline, 
permitting  their  men  to  be  curious  in  dressing  their  hair,  and  ele- 
gant in  their  arms  and  apparel,  while  they  expressed  their  alacrity, 
like  horses  full  of  fire,  and  neighing  for  the  race.  They  let  their  hair, 
therefore,  grow  from  their  youth,  but  took  more  particular  care,  when 
they  expected  an  action,  to  have  it  well  combed  and  shining,  remem- 
bering a  saying  of  Lycurgus,  that  a  large  head  of  hair  made  the 
handsome  more  graceful^  ami  the  ugly  more  terrible.  The  exer- 
cises, too,  of  the  young  men,  during  the  campaigns,  were  more  mo- 
derate, their  diet  not  go  hard,  and  their  whole  treatment  more  in- 
dulgent ;  so  that  they  were  the  only  people  in  the  world  with  whom 
military  discipline  wore,  in  time  of  war,  a  gentler  face  than  usual. 
When  the  army  was  drawn  up,  and  the  enemy  near,  the  king  sacri- 
ficed a  goat,  and  commanded  them  all  to  set  garlands  upon  their 
heads,  and  the  musicians  to  play  Castor  s  march,  while  himself  be-- 
gan  the  pecan,  which  was  the  signal  to  advance.  It  was  at  once  a 
solemn  and  dreadful  sight  to  see  them  measuring  their  steps  to  the 
sound  of  music,  and,  without  the  least  disorder  in  their  ranks,  or 
tumult  of  spirits,  moving  forward  cheerfully  and  composedly,  with 
harmony,  to  battle.  Neither  fear  nor  rashness  was  likely  to  operate  on 
men  so  disposed,  possessed  as  they  were  of  a  firm  presence  of  mind, 
w-'ith  courage  and-  confidence  of  success,  as  under  the  conduct  of 
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heaven.  When  the  king  advanced  against  the  enemy,  he  had  always 
with  him  some  one  that  had  been  crowned  in  the  public  games  of 
Greece.  And  they  tell  us,  that  a  Laceds&monian,  when  large  sums 
were  offered  him  on  condition  that  he  would  not  enter  the  Olympic 
lists,  refused  them ;  having  with  much  difficulty  thrown  his  antago- 
nist, one  put  this  question  to  him,  *'  Spartan,  what  will  you  get  by 
this  victory?"  He  answered  with  a  smile,  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  fight  foremost  in  the  ranks  before  my  prince.  When  they  had 
routed  the  enemy,  they  continued  the  pursuit  till  they  were  assured 
of  the  victory ;  after  that,  they  immediately  desisted ;  deeming  it 
neither  generous  nor  worthy  of  a  Grecian  to  destroy  those  who  made 
no  farther  resistance.  This  was  not  only  a  proof  of  magnanimity, 
but  of  great  service  to  their  cause.  For  when  their  adversaries 
found  that  they  killed  such  as  stood  it  out,  but  spared  the  fugi- 
tives, they  concluded  it  was  better  to  fly  than  to  meet  their  fate 
upon  the  spot. 

Hippias  the  sophist  tells  us,  that  Lycurgus  himself  was  a  man  of 
great  personal  valour,  and  an  experienced  commander.  Philostepha- 
iivisalso  ascribes  to  him  the  first  division  of  the  cavalry  into  troops  of 
fifty,  who  were  drawn  up  in  a  square  body.  But  Demetrius  the 
Phakiian  says,  that  he  never  had  any  military  employment,  and  that 
there  was  the  profoundest  peace  imaginable  when  he  established  the 
constitution  of  Sparta.  Hisproviding  for  a  cessation  of  arms  during 
the  Olympic  games  is  likewise  a  mark  of  the  humane  and  peaceable 
man.  Some,  however,  acquaint  us,  and  among  the  rest  Hermippus, 
that  Lycurgus  had  at  first  no  communication  with  Iphitus ;  but 
coming  that  way,  and  happening  to  be  a  spectator,  he  heard  behind 
hiiii  a  human  voice  (as  he  thought)  which  expressed  some  wonder 
and  displeasure  that  he  did  not  put  his  countrymen  upon  resorting  to 
so  great  an  assembly.  He  turned  round  immediately  to  discover 
whence  the  voice  came,  and  as  there  was  no  man  to  be  seen,  con- 
cluded it  was  from  heaven.  He  joined  Iphitus  therefore;  and,  or* 
dcring  along  with  him  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival,  rendered  it 
more  magnificent  and  lasting. 

The  discipline  of  the  Lacedaemonians  continued  after  they  were 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  For  no  man  was  at  liberty  to  live  as  he 
pleased,  the  city  being  like  one  great  camp,  where  all  had  their  stated 
allowance,  and  knew  their  public  charge,  each  tnan  concluding  that 
he  was  horn,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  cowitrj/.  Hence,  if  they 
had  no  particular  orders,  they  employed  themselves  in  inspecting 
the  boys,  and  teach.ing  them  something  useful,  or  in  learning  of  those 
that  were  older  than  themselves.  One  of  the  greatest  privileges  that 
Lycurgus  procured  his  countrymen  was,  the  enjoyment  of  leisure^ 
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the  consequence  of  his  forbidding  them  to  exercise  any  mechanic 
trade.  It  was  not  worth  their  while  to  take  great  pains  to  raise  a 
fortune,  since  riches  there  were  of  no  account;  and  the  Helotes,  who 
tilled  the  ground,  were  answerable  for  the  produce  above  mentioned. 
To  this  purpose  we  have  the  story  of  a  Lacedtemonian,  who,  hap- 
pening to  be  at  Athens  while  the  court  sat,  was  informed  of  a  man 
who  was  fined  for  idleness ;  and  when  the  poor  fellow  was  returning 
home  in  great  dejection,  attended  by  his  condoling  friends,  he  de- 
sired the  company  to  show  him  tlie  person  that  was  condemned  for 
keeping  up  his  dignity.  So  much  beneath  them  ihey  reckoned  all 
attention  to  mechanic  arts,  and  all  desire  of  riches ! 

Lawsuits  were  banished  from  Lacedsemon  with  money.  The 
Spartans  knew  neither  riches  nor  poverty,  but  possessed  an  equal 
competency,  and  had  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  supplying  their  few 
wants.  Hence,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  war,  their  time  was 
taken  up  with  dancing,  feasting,  hunting,  or  meeting  to  exercise,  « 
converse.  They  went  not  to  market  under  thirty  years  of  age,  all 
their  necessary  concerns  being  managed  by  tlieir  relations  and 
adopters.  Nor  was  it  reckoned  a  credit  to  the  old  to  be  seen  saunter- 
ing in  the  market-place;  it  was  deemed  more  suitable  for  them  to  pass 
great  part  of  the  day  in  the  sclvools  of  exercise,  or  places  of  conver- 
sation. Their  discourse  seldom  turned  upon  money,  or  business,  or 
trade,  but  upon  the  praise  of  the  excellent,  or  the  contempt  gf  the 
worthless;  and  the  last  was  expressed  with  that  pleasantry  and 
humour,  which  conveyed  instruction  and  correction  without  seeming 
to  intend  it.  Nor  was  Lycurgus  himself  immoderately  severe  in  his 
manner;  but,  as  Sosibius  tells  us,  he  dedicated  a  little  statue  to  the 
god  of  laughter  in  each  hall.  He  considered  facetiousness  as  a  sea- 
soning of  their  hard  exercise  and  diet,  and  therefore  ordered  it  to 
take  place  on  all  proper  occasions,  in  their  common  entertainments 
and  parties  of  pleasure. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  taught  liis  citizens  to  think  nothing  nore  dis- 
agreeable than  to  live  by  (or  for)  themselves.  Like  bees,  they  acted 
with  one  impulse  for  the  public  good,  and  always  assembled  about 
their  prince.  Th6y  were  possessed  with  a  thirst  for  honour,  an  en» 
thusiasm  bordering  upon  insanity,  and  had  not  a  wish  but  for  their 
country.  These  sentiments  are  confirmed  by  some  of  their  aphorisms. 
When  Psedaretus  lost  his  election  for  one  of  the  three  hundred,  he 
went  away,  rejoicing  that  there  were  three  hundred  better  men  than 
himself  found  in  the  city  *.     Pisistratidas  going,  v/ith  some  others, 

*  Xenophon  says,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Ephori  to  appoint  three  officers,  each  of' 
vhotn  was  to  select   a  hundred  men,  the  best  lie  Could  fiiid;  aad  it  was  ik  poiai  of  grcitt 
emulatieatu  be  oae  of  these  three  hundreds 
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ambassador  to  the  king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  was  asked  whether 
they  came  with  a  public  commission^  or  on  their  own  account  ?  to 
which  he  answered,  Tf  successful,  for  the  public;  if  unsuccessful^ 
for  ourselves^  Agrileonis,  the  mother  of  Brasidas,  asking  some  Am- 
phipolitans  that  waited  upon  her  at  her  house,  whether  Brasidas  died 
honourably,  and  as  became  a  Spartan  ?  they  greatly  extolled  his  merit, 
and  said.  There  was  not  such  a  man  left  in  Sparta:  whereupon  she 
replied.  Say  not  so,  my  friends ;  for  Brasidas  was  indeed  a  man  of 
honour,  but  Lacedcemon  can  boast  of  many  better  men  than  he. 

The  senate,  as  I  said  before,  consisted  at  first  of  those  that  were 
assistants  to  Lycurgus  in  his  great  enterprise.  Afterwards,  to  fill  up 
any  vacancy  that  might  happen,  he  ordered  the  most  worthy  man  to 
be  selected  of  those  that  were  full  threescore  years  old.  This  was 
the  most  respectable  dispute  in  the  world,  and  the  contest  was  truly 
glorious  ;  for  it  was  not  who  should  be  swiftest  among  the  swift,  or 
strongest  of  the  strong,  but  who  was  the  wisest  and  best  among  the 
good  and  wise.  He  who  had  the  preference  was  to  bear  this  mark  of 
superior  excellence  through  life,  this  great  authority,  which  put  mto 
his  hands  the  lives  and  honour  of  the  citizens,  and  every  other  im- 
portant affair.  The  manner  of  the  election  was  this:  when  the 
people  were  assembled,  some  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose 
were  shut  up  in  a  room  near  the  place,  where  they  could  neither  see 
nor  be  seen,  and  only  hear  the  shouts  of  the  constituents ;  for  by 
them  they  decided  this  and  most  other  aiFairs.  Each  candidate 
walked  silently  through  the  assembly,  one  after  another  according  to 
lot.  Those  that  were  shut  up  had  writing  tables,  in  which  they  set 
down  In  different  columns  the  number  and  loudness  of  the  shoutSj 
without  knowing  who  they  were  for;  only  they  marked  them  as  first, 
second,  third,  and  so  on,  according  to  tlie  number  of  competitors. 
He  that  had  the  most  and  loudest  acclamations,  was  declared  duly 
elected.  Then  he  was  crowned  with  a  garland,  and  went  round  to 
give  thtrnks  to  the  gods  ;  a  number  of  young  men  followed,  striving 
which  should  extol  him  most,  and  the  women  celebrated  his  virtues 
in  their  songs,  and  blessed  his  worthy  life  and  conduct.  Each  of  his 
relations  offered  him  a  repast,  and  their  address  on  the  occasion  waSj 
Sparta  honours  you  luith  this  collation.  When  he  had  finished  the 
procession,  he  went  to  the  common  table,  and  lived  as  before.  Only 
two  portions  were  set  before  him,  one  of  which  he  carried  away:  and 
as  all  the  women  related  to  him  attended  at  the  gates  of  the  public 
hall,  he  called  for  her  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  esteem,  and  pre^- 
sented  her  with  the  portion,  saying,  at  the  same  time.  That  which  I 
received  as  a  7narh:  of  honour,  I  give  to  you.  Then  she  was  con- 
ducted home  with  great  applause  by  the  rest  of  the  women. 
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Lycurgus  likewise  made  good  regulations  with  respect  to  burials. 
In  the  first  place,  to  take  away  all  superstition,  he  ordered  the  dead 
to  be  buried  in  the  city,  and  even  permitted  their  monuments  to  be 
erected  near  the  temples;  accustoming  the  youth  to  such  sights  from 
tlieir  infancy,  that  they  might  have  no  uneasiness  from  them,  nof 
any  horror  for  death,  as  if  people  were  polluted  with  the  touch  of  a 
dead  body,  or  with  treading  upon  a  grave.  In  the  next  place,  he  suf- 
fered nothing  to  be  buried  with  the  corpse,  except  the  red  cloth  and 
the  olive  leaves  in  which  it  was  wrapped*.  Nor  would  he  suffer  the 
relations  to  inscribe  any  names  upon  the  tombs,  except  of  those  men 
that  fell  in  battle,  or  those  women  who  died  in  some  sacred  office. 
He  fixed  eleven  days  for  the  time  of  mourning:  on  the  twelfth  they 
were  to  put  an  end  to  it  after  offering  sacrifices  to  Ceres.  No  part  of 
life  was  left  vacant  and  unimproved,  but  even  with  their  necessary 
actions  he  interwove  the  praise  of  virtue  and  the  contempt  of  vice ; 
and  he  so  filled  the  city  with  living  examples,  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible for  persons,  who  had  these  from  their  infancy  before  their 
eyes,  not  to  be  drawn  and  formed  to  honour. 

For  the  same  reason,  he  would  not  permit  all  that  desired  it  to  go 
abroad  and  see  other  countries,  lest  they  should  contract  foreign  man- 
ners, gain  traces  of  a  life  of  little  discipline,  and  of  a  different  form  of 
government.  He  forbade  strangers,  too,  to  resort  to  Sparta,  who 
could  not  assign  a  good  reason  for  their  coming;  not,  as  Thucydides 
says,  out  of  fear  they  should  imitate  the  constitution  of  that  city,  and 
make  improvements  in  virtue,  but  lest  they  should  teach  his  own 
people  some  evil.  For  along  with  foreigners  came  new  subjects  of 
discourse;  new  discourse  produces  new  opinions;  and  from  these 
there  necessarily  spring  new  passions  and  desires,  which,  like  dis- 
cords in  music,  would  disturb  the  established  government.  He 
therefore  thouglit  it  more  expedient  for  the  city  to  keep  out  of  it  cor- 
rupt customs  and  manners,  than  even  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  a  pestilence. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  can  perceive  no  vestiges  of  a  disregard  to  right 
and  wrong,  which  is  the  fault  some  people  find  with  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  allowing  them  well  enough  calculated  to  produce  valour, 
but  not  to  promote  justice.  Perhaps  it  was  the  Cryptia,  as  they 
called  it,  or  ambuscade,  if  that  was  really  one  of  this  lawgiver's  in- 
stitutions, as  Aristotle  says  it  was,  wliich  gave  Plato  so  bad  an  im- 
pression both  of  Lycurgus  and  his  laws.  The  governors  of  the  youth 
ordered  the  shrewdest  of  them  from  time  to  time  to  disperse  them- 

*  iElian  tells  us  (I.  vi,  c.  6.),  that  not  all  the  citizens  indifferently  were  buried  in  th» 
red  cloth  and  olive  leaves,  but  only  such  as  bad  distinguished  themselve*  particularlj"  • 
in  the  field. 

Vol.  I.    No.  12.  a 
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selves  in  the  country,  provided  only  with  daggers  and  some  neces- 
sary provisions.     In  the  day-time  they  hid  themselves,  and  rested  in 
the  most  private  places  they  could  find,  but  at  night  they  sallied  out 
into  the  roads  and  killed  all  the  Helotes  they  could  meet  with.     Nay, 
sometimes  hy  day,  they  fell  upon  them  in  the  fields,  and  murdered 
the  ablest  and  strongest  of  them.     Thucydides  relates  in  his  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tliat  the  Spartans  selected  such  of  them  as 
v.cre  distinguished  for  their  com'age,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand 
or  more,  declared  them  free,  crowned  them  v/ith  garlands,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  but  soon  after  they  all  dis- 
appeared :  and  no  one  could,  either  then  or  since,  give  account  in 
what  manner  they  were  destroyed.     Aristotle  particularly  says,  that 
the  Epkori,  as  soon  as  they  were  invested  in  theif  office,  declared 
war  against  the  Helotes,  that  they  might  be  massacred  under  pre- 
tence of  law.     In  other  respects  they  treated  tliem  with  great  inhu- 
manity; sometimes  they  made  them  drink  till  they  were  intoxicated, 
and  in  that  condition  led  them  into  tlie  public  halls  to  shov;  the  young 
men  what  drunkenness  was.     They  ordered  them  too  to  sing  mean 
songs,  and  to  dance  ridiculous  dances,  but  not  to  meddle  with  any 
that  were  genteel  and  graceful.     Thus,  they  tell  us,  that  when  the 
Thehans  afterwards  invaded  F^aconia,  and  took  a  great  number  of  the 
Helotes  prisoners,  they  ordered  them  to  sing  the  odes  of  Terpander, 
Alcman,  or  Spendon  the   LacediEmouian,  but  they  excused,  them- 
selves, alleginjz;  that  it  was  forbidden  by  their  masters.     Those  who 
say  that  a  freeman  in  Sparta  was  most  a  freeman,  and  a  slave  most  a 
slave,  ?eem  well  to  have  considered  the  diiFerence  of  states.     But,  in 
n)y  opinion,  It  was  in  after  times  that  these  cruelties  took  place 
among  the  Lucediemonians ;  cliiefly  after  the  great  earthqufike,  when, 
as  history  informs  us,  the  Helotes  joining  the  Messenians,  attacked 
.them,  did  lufiuite  damage  to  the  country,  and  brought  the  city  to  the 
greatest  txticmity.     I  can  never  ascribe  to  Lycurgus  so  abominable 
an  act  as  that  of  the  arnhnsvAide.     I  would  judge  in  tins  case  by  the 
mildness  and  justice  which   appearetl  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  to 
wliich  also  the  gods  g-ave  tlieir  sanction. 

When  his  principal  iiistitiitious  had  taken  root  in  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  the  government  was  come  to  such  maturity  as  to  be 
able  to  support  and  preserve  itself,  then,  as  Plato  says  of  the  Deity, 
tlxat  he  rejoiced  when  he  had  created  tlie  world,  and  given  it  its  first 
motion  ;  so  Lycurgus  was  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  greatness  of 
his  political  establishment,  when  he  saw  it  exemplified  in  fact,  and 
move  on  in  due  order.  He  was  next  desirous  to  make  it  immortal, 
so  far  as  human  wisdom  could  effect  it,  and  to  deliver  it  down  un- 
ciiangcd  to  the  latest  times.     For  this  purpose  he  a.sscmbled  all  tlve 


people,  and  told  them,  the  provisions  he  liad  already  made  for  the 
state  were  indeed  sufficient  for  virtue  and  happiness,  hut  the  greatest 
and  most  important  matter  was  still  behind,  whicii  he  could  not  dis- 
close to  them  till  he  had  consulted  the  oracle  ;  that  they  must  there- 
fore inviolably  observe  his  laws,  without  altering  any  thing  in  them, 
till  he  returned  from  Delphi ;  and  then  he  would  acquaint  them  with 
the  pleasure  of  Apollo.  When  they  had  all  promised  to  do  so,  and 
desired  him  to  set  forward,  betook  an  oath  of  the  kings  and  senators, 
and  afterwards  of  all  the  citizens,  that  tiiey  would  abide  by  the  pre- 
sent establishment  till  Lycurgus  came  back.  He  tlien  took  his 
journey  to  Delphi. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  ofi'ered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  whether  his  laws  were  sufficient  to  promote  virtue, 
and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  state.  Apollo  answered  that  the 
laws  were  excellent,  and  that  the  city  which  kept  to  the  constitution 
he  had  established  would  be  the  most  glorious  in  the  world.  This 
oracle  Lycurgus  took  do-wn  in  writing,  and  sent  it  to  Sparta.  He 
then  offered  another  sacrifice,  and  embraced  his  friends  and  his  son, 
determined  never  to  release  his  citizens  from  their  oath,  but  volun- 
tarily there  to  put  a  period  to  his  life ;  when  he  was  yet  of  an  age. 
when  life  was  not  a  burden,  when  death  was  not  desirable,  and  while 
he  was  not  unhappy  in  any  one  circumstance.  He  therefore  de- 
stroyed himself,  by  abstaining  from  food,  persuaded,  that  the  very 
death  of  lawgivers  shoiild  have  its  use,  and  their  exit,  so  far  from  being 
insignificant,  have  its  share  of  virtue  to  be  considered  as  a  great  action. 
To  him,  indeed,  wliose  performances  were  so  illustrious,  the  conclu- 
sion of  life  was  the  crown  of  happiness,  and  his  death  was  leftguardiaa 
of  those  invaluable  blessings  lie  had  procured  his  countrymen  through 
life,  as  t'hey  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  depart  from  his  establishmerit 
till  his  return.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectations.  Sparta 
continued  superior  to  the  rest  of  Greece  both  in  its  government  at 
home  and  reputation  abroad,  so  long  ii<  it  retained  the  institution  of 
Lycurgus  ;  and  this  it  did  during  the  space  of  five  hundred  years,  and 
the  reign  of  fourteen  successive  kings,  down  to  Agis  the  son  of  Archi-. 
damtis.  As  for  the  appointment  of  the  Ephori,  it  was  so  far  from 
weakening  the  constitution,  that  it  gave  it  additional  vigour;  and 
though  it  seemed  to  be  established  in  favour  of  the  people,  it 
strengthened  the  aristocracy. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Agis  money  found  its  way  into  Sparta,  and  w  ith 
money  came  its  inseparable  attendant,  avarice.  This  was  by  means 
ofLysander;  who,  though  himself  incajiable  of  being  corrupted  by 
money,  filled  his  country  with  the  love  of  it,  and  with  luxury  too. 
He  brought  both  gold  and  silver  from  the  wars,  and  thereby  broke  • 
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through  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  While  these  were  in  force,  Sparta 
was  not  so  much  under  the  political  regulations  of  a  commonwealth, 
as  the  strict  rules  of  a  philosophic  life :  and  as  the  poets  feign  of 
Hercules,  that  only  with  a  club  and  lion's  skin  he  travelled  over  the 
world,  clearing  it  of  lawless  ruffians  and  cruel  tyrants ;  so  the  Lace- 
daemonians with  a  piece  of  parchment*  and  coarse  coat  kept  Greece, 
in  a  voluntary  obedience,  destroyed  usurpation  and  tyranny  in  the 
states,  put  an  end  to  wars,  and  laid  seditions  asleep,  very  often  with- 
out either  shield  or  lance,  and  only  by  sending  one  ambassador;  to 
whose  directions  all  parties  concerned  immediately  submitted.  Thus 
bees,  when  their  prince  appears,  compose  their  quarrels,  and  unite 
in  one  swarm.  So  much  did  justice  and  good  government  prevail  in 
that  state,  that  I  am  surprised  at  those  who  say,  the  Laccdcemonians 
linew  indeed  how  to  obey,  but  not  how  to  gover/i ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion quote  the  saying  of  king  Theopompus,  who,  when  one  told  him, 
that  Sparta  was  preserved  by  the  good  administration  of  its  kings, 
replied,  Nay^  rather  hy  the  obedience  of  their  subjects.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  people  will  not  continue  pliant  to  those  who  know  not  liow 
to  command  :  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  governor  to  teach  obedience. 
He  who  knows  how  to  lead  well,  is  sure  to  be  well  followed  :  and  as 
it  is  by  the  art  of  horsemanship  that  a  horse  is  made  gentle  and  trac- 
table, so  it  is  by  the  abilities  of  him  that  fills  the  throne  that  the  peo- 
ple become  ductile  and  submissive.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  that  other  people  did  not  only  endure,  but  even  de- 
sired to  become  their  subjects.  They  asked  not  of  them  either  ships, 
money,  or  troops,  but  only  a  Spartan  general.  When  they  had  re- 
ceived him,  they  treated  him  with  the  greatest  honour  and  respect: 
soGylippus  was  revered  by  the  Sicilians,  Brasidas  by  the  Chalcidians, 
Lysander,  Callicratidas,  and  Agesilaus  by  all  the  people  of  Asia. 
These,  and  such  as  these,  wherever  they  came,  were  called  modera- 
tors and  reformers,  both  of  the  magistrates  and  people;  and  Sparta 
itself  was  considered  as  a  school  of  discipline,  where  the  beauty  of 
life  and  political  order  were  taught  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Hence 
Stratonicus  seems  facetiously  enough  to  have  said,  that  he  would 

*  This  was  the  scjjtale,  the  nature  and  use  of  which  Plutarcli  explains  in  tlie  Life  of 
Lvbriuder.  He  telU  us,  that  when  the  magistrates  gave  their  commission  to  any  admiral 
or  general,  tliev  took  two  round  pieces  of  wood,  both  exactlj  equal  in  breadth  and  thicL- 
ncss  (Tliucydides  adds,  that  they  were  smooth  and  long); one  they  kept  themselves,  the 
other  was  delivered  to  their  oflict^r.  When  ihey  had  any  thing  of  moment  which  they 
■would  secretly  convey  to  him,  they  cut  along  narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  and  rolling  it 
about  their  own  staff,  one  fold  close  upon  another,  they  wrote  their  business  on  it;  when 
they  had  written  what  they  had  to  say,  they  took  ofl'the  parchment,  and  sent  it  the  gene- 
ral ;  and  he  applying  it  to  his  own  statl",  the  characters  which  before  were  confused  aad 
unintelligible,  appeared  th^n  very  piain. 
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order  the  Athenians  to  have  the  conduct  of  mysteries  and  proces" 
sions;  the  Eleans  to  preside  in  games ^  as  their  particular  province; 
end  the  LacedcB^nonians  to  he  beaten,  if  the  others  did  amiss.  Tliis 
was  spoken  in  jest :  but  Antlsthenes,  one  of  the  scholars  of  Socrates, 
said  (more  seriously)  of  the  Tliebans,  when  he  saw  them  pluming 
themselves  upon  their  success  at  Leuctra,  The^  ivere  just  like  so 
many  school-boys  rejoicing  that  they  had  beaten  their  master. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  principal  design  of  Lycurgus,  that  his 
city  should  govern  many  others,  but  he  considered  its  happiness^ 
like  that  of  a  private  man,  diS  flowing  from  virtue  and  self -sufficiency  i 
he  therefore  so  ordered  and  disposed  it,  that,  by  the  freedom  and 
sobriety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  having  a  sufficiency  withia 
themselves,  its  continuance  might  be  the  more  secure.  Plato, 
Diogenes,  Zeno,  and  other  writers  upon  government,  have  taken 
Lycurgus  for  their  model ;  and  these  have  attained  great  praise, 
though  they  left  only  an  idea  of  something  excellent  Yet  he,  who 
not  in  idea  and  in  words,  but  in  fact  produced  a  most  inimitable 
form  of  government,  and  by  showing  a  whole  city  of  philosophers, 
confounded  those  who  imagine,  that  the  so  much  talked  of  strictness 
of  a  philosophic  life  is  impracticable;  he,  I  say,  stands  in  the  rank 
of  glory  far  before  the  founders  of  all  the  other  Grecian  states. 
Therefore  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  that  the  honours  paid  him  at  Lace- 
daemon  were  far  beneath  his  merit.  Yet  those  honours  were  very 
great ;  for  he  has  a  temple  there,  and  they  offer  him  a  yearly  secri- 
fice,  as  a  god.  It  is  also  said,  that  when  his  remains  were  brought 
home,  his  tomb  was  struck  with  lightning  :  a  seal  of  divinity  which 
no  other  man,  however  eminent,  has  had,  except  Euripides,  who  died 
and  was  buried  at  Arethusa  in  Macedonia.  This  was  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  and  triumph  to  the  friends  of  Euripides,  that  the  same 
thing  should  befal  him  after  death,  which  had  formerly  happened  to 
the  most  venerable  of  men,  and  the  most  favoured  of  heaven.  Some 
say  Lycurgus  died  at  Cirrha ;  but,  Apollothemis  will  have  it  that  he 
was  brought  to  Elis  and  died  there ;  and  Timreus  and  Aristoxenus 
write,  that  he  ended  his  days  in  Crete ;  nay,  Aristoxenus  adds,  that 
the  Cretans  show  his  tomb  at  Pergamia,  near  the  high  road.  We 
are  told  he  left  an  only  son,  named  Antiorus  :  and  as  he  died  without 
issue,  the  family  was  extinct.  His  friends  and  relations  observed 
his  anniversary,  which  subsisted  for  many  ages,  and  the  days  on 
%vhich  they  met  for  that  purpose  they  called  Lycurgidce.  Aristo- 
crates,  the  son  of  Hipparchus,  relates,  that  the  friends  of  Lycurgus, 
with  whom  he  sojourned,  and  at  last  died  in  Crete,  burned  his  body, 
and,  at  his  request,  threw  his  ashes  into  the  sea.  Thus  he  guarded 
against  the  possibility  of  his  remains  being  brought  back  to  Sparta  by 
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the  Lacedaemonians,  lest  tliey  should  then  tliink  themselves  released 
from  their  oath,  on  the  pretence  that  he  was  returned,  and  make  in- 
novations in  the  government.  This  is  what  we  had  to  say  of  Lycurgus. 


NUMA. 


THERE  Is  likewise  a  great  diversity  amongst  historians  about  the 
time  in  which  Numa  lived,  though  some  families  seem  to  trace  their 
genealogy  up  to  him  with  sufficient  accuracy.  However,  a  certain 
writer,  called  Clodius,  in  his  emendations  of  chronology,  affirms, 
that  the  ancient  archives  were  destroyed  when  Rome  was  sacked  by 
the  Gauls:  and  that  those  which  are  now  shown  as  such,  were 
forged  in  favour  of  some  persons  who  wanted  to  stretch  their  lineage 
far  back,  and  to  deduce  it  from  the  most  illustrious  house.  Some 
say,  that  Numa  was  the  scholar  of  Pythagoras  ;  but  others  contend, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Grecian  literature,  either  alleging, 
that  his  own  genius  was  sufficient  to  conduct  him  to  excellence,  or 
that  he  was  instructed  by  some  harharian  philosopher  superior,  to 
Pythagoras.  Some,  again,  affirm,  tliat  Pythagoras  of  Samos  flourished 
about  five  generations  below  the  times  of  Numa:  but  that  Pythagoras 
the  Spartan,  who  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  race  in  the  sixteenth 
Olympiad  (about  the  third  year  of  which  it  was  that  Numa  came  to 
the  throne),  travelling  into  Italy,  became  acquainted  wiih  that  prince, 
and  assisted  him  in  regulating  the  government.  Hence  many  Spar- 
tan customs,  taught  by  Pythagoras,  were  intermixed  with  the  Roman. 
But  this  mixture  might  have  another  cause,  as  Numa  was  of  Sabine 
extraction,  and  the  Sabines  declare  themselves  to  have  been  a  Lace- 
daemonian colony.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  adjust  the  times  ex- 
actly, particularly  those  that  are  only  distinguished  with  the  names 
of  the  Olympic  conquerors;  of  which,  we  are  told,  Hlppias,  the 
Elean,  made  a  collection  at  a  late  period,  without  sufficient  vouchers. 
We  shall  now  ralate  what  we  have  met  with  most  remarkable  con- 
cerning Numa,  beginning  from  that  point  of  time  which  is  most 
suitable  to  our  purpose. 

It  was  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  from  the  building  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  reign  of  Romulus,  on  the  seventh  of  the  mouth  of  July  (which 
day  is  now  called  Nonce  Caprotina;) ,  when  that  prince  went  out  of 
the  city  to  offer  a  solemn  sacrifice  at  a  place  called  the  Goafs  Marsh,  • 
in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  great  part  of  the  people.     Suddenly ' 
there  happened  a  great  alteration  in  the  air,  and  the  clouds  biust  in  . 
a  stornj  of  wind  and  hail.    The  rest  of  the  assembly  .were  struck  with  - 


terror,  and  fled,  but  Romulus  disappeared,  and  could  not  be  found 
either  alive  or  dead.  X^pon  this,  the  senators  fell  under  a  violent 
suspicion  ;  and  a  report  was  propagated  against  them  among  the  peo- 
ple, that  having  long  been  weary  of  the  yoke  of  kingly  government, 
and  desirous  to  get  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  they  had  mur- 
dered the  king;  particularly  as  he  had  treated  them  for  some  time 
in  an  arbitrary  and  imperious  manner.  But  they  found  means  to 
obviate  this  suspicion,  by  paying  divine  honours  to  Romulus,  as  a 
person  that  had  been  privileged  from  the  fate  of  other  mortals,  and 
was  only  removed  to  a  happier  scene.  Moreover,  Proculus,  a  man 
of  high  rank,  made  oath  that  he  saw  Romulus  carried  up  to  heaven 
in  complete  armour,  and  heard  a  voice  commanding  that  he  should 
be  called  Quirhms. 

Fresh  disturbances  and  tumults  arose  in  the  city  about  the  election 
of  a  new  king,  the  later  inhabitants  being  not  yet  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  first,  the  commonalty  fluctuating  and  unsettled  in 
itself,  and  the  patricians  full  of  animosity  and  jealousies  of  each 
other.  All,  indeed,  agreed  that  a  king  should  be  appointed,  but  they 
differed  and  debated,  not  only  about  the  person  to  be  fixed  upon,  but 
from  which  of  the  two  nations  he  should  be  elected.  For  neither 
could  they  who  with  Romulus  built  the  city,  endure,  that  the  Sabines, 
who  had  been  admitted  citiiiens,  and  obtained  a  share  of  the  lands, 
should  attempt  to  command  those  from  whom  they  had  received 
such  privileges  ;  nor  yet  could  the  Sabines  depart  from  their  claim  of 
giving  a  king  in  their  turn  to  Rome,  having  this  good  argument  in 
their  favour,  that,  upon  the  death  of  Tatius,  they  had  suftered  Ro- 
mulus peaceably  to  enjoy  tlie  throne,  without  a  colleague.  It  was 
also  to  be  considered,  that  they  did  not  come  as  inferiors  to  join  a 
superior  people,  but  by  their  rank  and  number  added  strength  and 
dignity  to  tlie  city  that  received  them.  These  were  tlie  arguments 
on  which  they  founded  their  claims.  Lest  this  dispute  should  pro- 
duce a-n  utter  confusion,  whilst  tlsere  was  no  king,  nor  any  steersman 
at  the  helm,  the  senators  made  an  order  that  the  hundred  and  fifty 
members  who  composed  their  body*, should  each,  in  their  turns,  be 
attired   in   the  roles  of  state,  in  the  room  of  Quirhms;  offer  the 

*  According  to  our  author,  in  tlie  Life  of  Roinulu;,  the  nnraljer  of  the  senators  wa» 
2T)0.  Indeed,  Dionysius  says,  tlmt  writers  diticred  in  this  particuhir,  some  afiirn)ing, 
that  100  senators  were  added  10  the  original  miniber,  opuu  the  union  of  the  Sabinei 
with  the  Romans;  andotlieis,  that  only  of)  were  ?dilcd.  I  i»_\  gives  ihe  most  probable 
account  of  the  manner  of  the  luienegnnm.  The  aerators,  he  says,  di- jdcd  tii<  aiselves 
into  decuries  or  tens.  These  decuries  diew  lots  .»hK-h  shi  uid  govern  first;  and  the 
decury  'o  whose  lot  it  fell,  enjoyed  the  siipreiue  authority  lor  riv<-  da\s,  yet,  m  sijch  « 
planter,  that  Oi.e  person  only  of  the  goveinujij  dei,uj^  bud  the  eusigns  qt  sovereijiuty 
at  a  tuue. 
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Stated  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  dispatch  the  whole  public  business, 
six  hours  in  the  day,  and  six  hours  at  night.  This  distribution  of 
time  seemed  well  contrived,  in  point  of  equality  amongst  the  regents, 
and  the  change  of  power  from  hand  to  hand,  prevented  its  being  ob- 
noxious to  the  people,  who  saw  the  same  person,  in  one  day  and  one 
night,  reduced  from  a  king  to  a  private  man.  This  occasional  ad- 
ministration the  Romans  call  an  Interregnum. 

But  though  the  matter  was  managed  in  this  moderate  and  popular 
way,  the  senators  could  not  escape  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of 
the  people,  that  they  were  changing  the  government  into  an  oligar- 
chy, and,  as  they  had  the  direction  of  all  aifairs  in  their  hands,  were 
unwilling  to  have  a  king.  At  last  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  par- 
ties, that  one  nation  should  choose  a  king  out  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  other.  This  was  considered  as  the  best  means  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  present  contention,  and  of  inspiring  the  king  with  an  affection 
for  both  parties,  since  he  would  be  gracious  to  these,  because  they 
had  elected  him,  and  to  those  as  his  kindred  and  countrymen.  The 
Sabines  leaving  the  Romans  to  their  option,  they  preferred  a  Sabine 
king  of  their  own  electing,  to  a  Roman  chosen  by  the  Sabines.  Con- 
sulting, therefore,  among  themselves  *,  they  fixed  upon  Nuriia  Pom- 
pilius,  a  Sabine,  who  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  that  had 
migrated  to  Rome,  but  so  celebrated  for  virtue,  that  the  Sabines  re- 
ceived the  nomination  even  with  greater  applause  than  the  Romans 
themselves.  When  they  had  acquainted  the  people  with  their  reso- 
lution, they  sent  the  most  eminent  personages  of  both  nations  am- 
bassadors, to  entreat  him  to  come  and  take  upon  him  the  government. 

Numa  was  of  Cures,  a  considerable  city  of  the  Sabines,  from 
which  the  Romans,  together  with  the  incorporated  Sabines,  took  the 
name  of  Qidrites.  He  was  the  son  of  a  person  of  distinction, 
named  Pomponius,  and  the  youngest  of  four  brothers.  It  seemed 
to  be  by  the  direction  of  the  gods,  that  he  was  born  the  twenty-first 
of  April,  the  same  day  that  Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus.  His 
mind  was  naturally  disposed  to  virtue ;  and  he  still  farther  subdued 
it  by  discipline,  patience,  and  philosophy ;  not  only  purging  it  of 
the  grosser  and  more  infamous  passions,  but  even  of  that  ambitioa 
and  rapaciousness  which  was  reckoned  honourable  amongst  the  bar- 
hariatis;  persuaded,  that  true  fortitude  consists  in  the  conquest  of 
appetites  by  reason.     On  this  account,  he  banished  all  luxury  and 

*The  interrex,  for  the  time  being,  having  summoned  tKe  people,  addressed  them 
thus:  "  RoinanS;  elect  yourselves  a  king ;  the  senate  give  their  consent;  and,  if  ^okl 
choose  a  prince  worthy  to  succeed  Roniiihis,  the  senate  will  confirm  yo\iT  choice." 
The  people  were  se  well  pleased  with  this  condescension  of  the  senate,  tb»t  thej  t^ 
mitted  the  choice  to  them. 
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splendour  from  his  house  ;  and  botli  the  citizens  and  strangers  found 
in  him  a  faithful  counsellor,  and  an  upright  judge.  As  for  his  hours 
of  leisure,  he  spent  them  not.  in  the  pursuits  .of  pleasure,  or  schemes 
of  profit,  but  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  in  rational  inquiries  in- 
to their  nature,  and  their  power.  His  name  became  at  length  so 
illustrious,  that  Tatius,  who  was  the  associate  of  Romulus  in  the 
kingdom,  having  an  only  daughter,  named  Tatia,  bestowed  her  upon 
him.  He  was  not,  however,  so  much  elated  with  this  match  as  to 
remove  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  but  continued  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  paying  his  attentions  to  his  own  father,  who  was  now 
grown  old.  Tatia  was  partaker  of  his  retirement,  and  preferred  the 
calm  enjoyment  of  life  with  her  husband  in  privacy,  to  the  honours 
and  distinction  in  which  she  might  have  lived  with  her  father  at 
Rome.     Thirteen  years  after  their  marriage  she  died. 

Numatlien  left  the  society  of  the  city,  and  passed  iiis  time  in  wan- 
dering about  alone  in  the  secret  groves  and  lawns,  in  the  most  re- 
tired and  solitary  places.  Hence  the  report  concerning  the  goddess 
Egeria  chiefly  took  its  rise ;  and  it  was  ])elieved  that  it  was  not  from 
any  inward  sorrow  or  melancholy  turn  that  he  avoided  human  con- 
versation, but  from  his  being  admitted  to  that  which  was  more  venera- 
ble and  excellent,  from  the  honour  he  had  of  a  familiar  intercourse  with 
a  divinity  that  loved  him,  which  led  him  to  happiness  and  knowledge 
more  than  mortal.  It  is  obvious  enough,  how  much  this  resembles 
many  of  the  ancient  stories  received  and  delivered  down  by  the 
Phrygians  of  x\tys,  the  Bythenians  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Arcadians 
of  Endymion ;  to  whom  might  be  added  many  others,  who  were 
thought  to  have  attained  to  superior  felicity,  and  to  be  beloved  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  by  tlie  gods.  And,  indeed,  it  is  rational 
enough  to  suppose,  that  tiie  deity  would  not  place  his  affection  upon 
horses  or  birds,  but  rather  upon  liuman  beings,  eminently  distin- 
guished by  virtue ;  and  that  he  neither  dislikes  nor  disdains  to  hold 
conversation  with  a  man  of  wisdom  and  piety.  But  that  a  divinity 
should  be  captivated  with  the  external  beauty  of  any  human  body,  is 
irrational  to  believe.  The  Egyptians,  indeed,  make  a  distinction  in 
this  case,  which  they  think  not  an  absurd  one,  that  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble for  a  Vr'omau  to  be  imprognatied  by  the  approach  of  some  divine 
spirit ;  but  that  a  man  can  have  no  corporeal  intercourse  with  a  god- 
dess. But  they  do  not,  however,  consider  that  a  mixture,  be  it  of 
what  sort  it  may,  equally  communicates  its  being.  In  short,  the  re- 
gard which  the  gods  haVe  for  men,  though,  like  a  human  passion,  it 
be  called  love,  must  be  employed  in  forming  their  manners,  and  rais- 
ing them  to  higher  degrees  of  virtue.  In  this  sense  we  may  admit 
the  assertion  of  the  poets,  that  PhorbaSj  Hyacinihus,  and  Admetus, 
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were  beloved  by  Apollo;  and  that  Hippolytus,  the  Sicyonian,  was 
equally  in  his  favour ;  so  that  whenever  he  sailed  from  Cirrha  to 
Sicyon,  the  priestess,  in  order  to  signify  the  satisfaction  of  Apollo, 
repeated  this  heroic  verse. 

He  comes,   again  the  much-Iov'd  keio-  comes. 

It  is  also  fabled,  tliat  Pan  was  in  love  with  Pindar,  on  account  of 
his  poetry;  and  that  Archilochus  and  Hesiod,.  after  their  death, 
were  honoured  by  the  heavenly  powers  for  the  same  reason.  So- 
phocles, too,  (as  the  story  goes)  was  blessed  in  his  life-time  with 
the  conversation  of  the  god  ^sculapius,  of  which  many  proofs  still 
remain;  and  another  deity  procured  him  burial.  Now,  if  we  admit 
that  these  were  so  hig!)]y  favoured,  shali  we  deny  that  Zaieucus, 
Minos,  Zoroaster,  Nuiiia,  and  Lycurgus,  kings  and  lawgivers, 
were  happy  in  the  same  respect?  Nay,  rather,  we  shall  think,  that 
the  gods  might  seriously  converse  with  such  excellent  persons  as 
these,  to  instruct  and  encourage  them  in  their  great  attempts-; 
whereas,  if  they  Indulge  poets  and  musicians  in  the  same  grace,  it 
must  be  by  wav  of  diversion.  To  such  as  are  of  another  opinion,  1 
shall  say,  however,  with  Bacchylides,  The  way  is  broad.  For  it 
is  no  unplauslhle  account  of  the  matter  whicli  others  give,  when 
they  teli  us,  tliat  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  other  great  men,  finding 
their  people  difficult  to  manage,  and  alterations  to  be  made  in  their 
several  governments,  pretended  commissions  from  heaven,  which 
were  salutary,  at  least  to  those  for  wliom  they  were  invented, 
;:  Numa  was  now  in  his  fortieth  year,  when  ambassadors  came  from 
Home  to  make  him  an  offer  of  the. kingdom.  The  speakers  v/ere 
Proculus  and  Vclesus,  whom  the  people  before  had  cast  their  eyes 
upon  for  the  royal  dignity,  the  Romans  being  attached  to  Proculus, 
and- ihe  .Sa])Iues  to  Velesus.  A.s  tliey  imaguied  that  Numa  would 
gladly  embrace  his  .good  fortune,  they  made  but  a  short  sjx^ech. 
They  found  it,  however,  no  easy  matter,  to  persuade  him,  but 
were  o1)liged  to  make  use  of  much  entreaty  to, draw  him  from  that 
peaceful  retreat  he  was  so  fond  of,  to  the  government  of  a  city, 
born,  asitwei'e,  and  brought  up  in  war.  In  the  presence,  .there- 
fore, of  his  father,  and  one  of  his  kinsmen,  nmiied  Marcius,  he 
gave  them  this  answer  :  "  Every  change  of  human  life  has  its  dan- 
ycr:v;  but  \vl:ien  a  man  has  a  sufliciency  for  every  thing,  and  t]iere™ 
is  nothing  In  his  present  situation  to  be  compkiined  of,  what  but 
madness  can  lead  him  from  his  usual  track  of  life,  which,  if  it  lias 
no  other  advantage,  ]ias  that  of  certainty,  tii^ experience  another  as 
•yet  doubtful  and  unknown?  J3ut  the  dangers  that  attend  this  go- 
vernment are  beyond  an  uncertainty,  if,  we  may  form  a  judgment 
icomthe  fortunes  of  Romulus,  who  laboured   under  the  suspicion 
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of  taking  off  Tatius,  his  colleague,  and  was  supposed  to  ha\'e  lost 
his  own  life  with  equal  injustice.  Yet  Romulus  is  celebrated  as  a 
person  of  divine  origin,  as  supernaturally  nourislied,  wlien  an  in- 
fant, and  most  wonderfully  preserved.  For  my  part  I  am  only  of 
mortal  race,  and  you  are  sensible  my  nursing  aiul  education  boast 
of  nothing  extraordinary.  As  for  my  character,  if  it  has  any  dis- 
tinction, it  has  been  gained  in  a  way  not  likely  to  qualify  me  for  a 
king,  in  scenes  of  repose  and  employments  by  no  means  arduous. 
My  genius  its  inclined  to  peace,  my  love  has  long  been  fix'cd  upon 
it,  and  I  have  studiously  avoided  the  confusion  of  war  :  I  liave  also 
drawn  others,  so  far  as  my  influence  extended,  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  to  mutual  offices  of  friendship,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
time  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  feeding  cattle.  The  Romans  may 
have  unavoidable  wars  left  upon  their  hands  by  their  late  king,  for 
the  maintaining  of  which  you  have  need  of  anotlier  more  active  and 
more  enterprising.  Besides,  the  people  are  of  a  warlike  disposi- 
tion, spirited  with  success,  and  plainly  enough  discover  their  incli- 
nation to  extend  their  conquests.  Of  course,  tlierefore,  a  person 
who  has  set  his  heart  upon  the  promoting  of  religion  and  justice, 
and  drawing  men  off  from  the  love  of  violence  and  war,  would  soon 
become  ridiculous  and  contemptible  to  a  city  that  has  more  occasion 
for  a  general  tlian  a  king." 

Numa  in  tliis  manner  declining  tiie  crown,  the  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  exerted  all  their  endeavours  to  obviate  his  objections, 
and  begged  of  liim  not  to  throw  them  into  confusion  and  civil  war 
again,  as  there  was  no  other  whom  both  parties  would  unanimously 
elect.  VVlien  the  ambassadors  had  retired,  his  father  and  his 
friend  Marcius  privately  urged  him,  by  all  the  arguments  in  their 
power,  to  receive  tliis  great  and  valuabfe  gift  oi'  iieaven.  '^  If  con- 
tented," said  they,  "  with  a  competence,  you  desire  not  ricjies, 
nor  aspire  after  the  honour  of  sovereignty,  having  a  higher  and 
better  distinction  in  virtue;  yet  consider  that  a  king  is  the  minister 
of  God,  who  now  awakens,  and  puts  in  action  your  native  wisdom 
and  justice.  Decline  not,  th.erefore,  an  authority  wi)ieh  to  a  wise 
man  is  a  field  for  great  and  good  actions ;  wliere  dignity  may  be 
added  to  religion,  and  men  may  be  brought  over  to  piety  in  the 
easiest  and  readiest  way,  by  the  Influence  oi'  the  prince.  Tatius, 
though  a  stranger,  was  beloved  by  this  people ;  and  they  pay  di* 
vine  honours  to  the  memory  of  Romulus.  Besides,  who  knov/s,  as 
they  are  victorums,  but  tliey  may  be  satiated  witli  war ;  and  having 
no  farther  wish  for  triumphs  and  spoils,  may  be  desirous  of  a  mild 
and  just  governor  for  the  establishing  of  good  laws>  and  the  settling 
of  peace?  But,  should  they  be  ever  so  ardently  inclined  to  vvaijyet  is 
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it  not  better  to  tuin  their  violence  another  way,  and  to  he  the  centre 
of  union  and  friendship  between  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  so 
great  and  flourishing  a  state  as  that  of  Rome?"  These  inducements, 
we  are  told,  were  strengthened  by  auspicious  omens,  and  by  the 
zeal  and  ardour  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  as  soon  as  they  had 
learned  the  subject  of  the  embassy,  went  in  a  body  to  entreat  him 
to  take  the  government  upon  him,  as  the  only  means  to  appease  all 
dissentions,  and  etfectiially  incorporate  the  two  nations  into  one. 

Wlien  he  had  determined  to  go,  he  oiFered  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
and  tlien  set  forward  to  Rome.     Struck  with  love  and  admiration 
of  the  man,  the  ^^enate  and  people  met  him  on  the  way;  the  wo- 
men vvelc'ined  him  with  blessings  and  shouts  of  joy;  the  temples 
were  crowded  with  sacrifices;  and  so  universal  was  the  satisfaction, 
that  the  city  mi^ht  seem  cO  have  received  a  kingdom  instead  of  a 
liing.     When  they  were  come  into  the  Forum,  Spurius  Vettius, 
whose  turn  it  then  was  to  be  Interrex,  put  it  to  the  vote  whether 
Numa  should  be  king,  and  all  the  citizens  agreed  to  it  with  one 
voice.     The  robes  and  other  distinctions  of  royalty  then  were  oiFered 
hin),  but  he  commanded  them  to  stop,  as  his  authority  yet  wanted 
the   sanction  of  heaven.     Taking,  therefore,  with  him   the  priests 
and  migurs,  he  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  which  the  Romans  at  that 
time  called  the  Tarpeiaii  rock      There  the  chief  of  the  augurs  co- 
vered the  head  of  Numa*,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  south; 
then  standing  behind  him  and  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his  head, 
he  offered  up  his  devotions,  and  looked  around  him,  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing birds,  or  some  other  signal  from  the  gods.     An  incredible  si- 
lence reigned  among  the  peo})le,  anxious  for  the  event,  and  lost  in 
suspense,  till  the  auspicious  birds  appeared  and  passed  on  the  right 
hand.     Then  Numa  took  the  royal  robe,  and  went  down  from  the 
mount  to  the  people,  who  received  him  with  loud  acclamations,  as 
the  most  pious  of  men,  and  most  beloved  of  the  gods. 

His  first  act  of  government  was  to  disciiarge  the  body  of  three 
hundred  men  called  Celeres,  whom  Romulus  always  kept  about  his 
person  as  guards ;  for  he  neither  chose  to  distrust  those  who  put 
confidence  in  him,  nor  to  reign  over  a  people  that  could  distrust 
him.  In  the  next  place,  to  the  priests  of  Jupiter  and  Mars  he 
added  one  for  Romulus,  whom  he  styled  Flamen  Quirinalis.  Fla- 
mines  was  a  common  name  for  priests  before  that  time ;  and  it  is 
said  to  have  beeri  corrupted  from  Pilamines,  a  terra  derived  from 

•  So  it  is  iu  ihe  text  <>\  Plutarch  as  it  now  stands;  but  it  appears  from  Livy,  that 
thc«ufi:u.  coi  t-red  his  own  licdd,  n^t  ti  at  o  Numa,  Augur  ad  luivum  ejus,  ca^jite  vclato, 
senem  cepit,  Cxc.  Aad,  indee  i,  tiie  asj^ur  always  covered  his  head  in  a  gown  peculiar 
10  his  ofiice,  called  Lsna,  when  he  made  his  observations. 
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Piloi,  which  in  Greek  signifies  caps,  (for  they  wore,  it  seems,  a 
kind  of  caps  or  hoods) ;  and  the  Latin  language  had  many  more 
Greek  words  mixed  with  it  then,  than  it  has  at  this  time.  Thus, 
royal  mantles  were  hy  the  Romans  called  Kaence,  which  Juba  as- 
sures us  was  from  the  Greek  ChlcencE ;  and  tlie  name  of  Camillus^' 
given  to  the  youth  who  served  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  who 
was  to  have  both  his  parents  alive,  was  the  same  which  some  of  the 
Greeks  give  to  Mercury,  on  account  of  his  being  an  attendant  of 
that  god. 

Numa  having  settled  tliese  matters  with  a  view  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  people's  good  graces,  immediately  after  attempted  to 
soften  them,  as  iron  is  softened  by  fire,  and  to  bring  them  from  a 
violent  and  warlike  disposition,  to  a  juster  and  more  gentle  temper. 
For,  if  any.  city  ever  was  in  a  state  of  injiammation,  as  Plato  ex- 
presses it,  Rome  certainly  was,  being  composed  at  first  of  the  most 
hardy  and  resolute  men  whom  boldness  and  despair  had  driven 
thither  from  all  quarters,  nourished  and  grown  up  to  power  by  a 
series  of  wars,  and  strengthened  even  by  blows  and  conflicts,  as 
piles  fixed  in  the  ground  become  firmer  under  the  strokes  of  the 
rammer.  Persuaded  that  no  ordinary  means  v/ere  suthcient  to 
form  and  reduce  so  high-spirited  and  untractable  people  to  mild- 
ness and  peace,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  religion.  By  sacri- 
fices, religious  dances,  and  processions,  which  he  appointed,  and 
wherein  himself  officiated,  he  contrived  to  mix  the  charms  of  festi- 
vity and  social  pleasure  with  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremonies. 
Thus,  he  soothed  their  minds,  and  calmed  their  fierceness  and  mar- 
tial fire.  Sometimes,  also,  by  acquainting  them  with  prodigies 
from  heaven,  by  reports  of  dreadful  apparitions  and  menacing  voices, 
he  inspired  them  with  terror,  and  humbled  them  with  superstition. 
This  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  report  tiiat  he  drew  his  wisdom 
from  the  sources  of  Pythagoras ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  later,  as  well  as  the  government  of  the  former,  consisted  in 
religious  attentions  and  the  worship  of  the  gods.  It  is  likewise 
said  that  his  solemn  appearance  and  air  of  sanctity  v,as  copied  from 
Pythagoras.  That  philosopher  had  so  far  tamed  an  eagle,  that,  by 
pronouncing  certain  words,  he  could  stop  it  in  his  fligiit,  or  bring  it 
down;  and,  passing  through  the  multitudes  assembled  at  the  Olym 
pic  games,  he  showed  them  his  goklen  thigh,  besides  other  arts  and 

*  Cainillus  is  derived  from  the  Boeotic  kadmilos,  which  properl;y  signifies  a  servitor. 
In  every  temple  tlicrc  was  a  jroiiih  of  quality,  whose  business  it  was  to  minister  to  the 
priest.  It  was  necessary  that  the  fdther  and  mother  of  the  youth  should  be  both 
alive;  for  which  reason  Plutarcb  makes  use  of  the  yr^iid  ampkithaie,  which  the  Latins 
call  patrimum  et  matrinum. 
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actions  by  which  he  pretended  to  something  supernatural.     This  led 
Timon  the  Phliasian  to  write. 

To  catch  applause,  Pythagoras  affects 
A  solemn  air  and  grandeur  of  expression. 

But  Numa  feigned  that  some  goddess  or  m.ountain  nymph  fa- 
voured him  with  her  private  regards,  (as  we  liave  already  obsen'ed), 
and  that  he  had,  moreover,  frequent  conversations  with  the  muses.  To 
the  latter  he  ascribed  most  of  his  revelations  ;  and  there  was  one  in 
particular  that  he  called  T'adta,  as  much  as  to  say,  the  muse  of  si" 
lence^  whom  he  taught  the  Romans  to  distinguish  with  their  venera- 
tion. By  this,  too,  he  seemed  to  show  his  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation of  the  Pythagorean  precept  of  silence. 

His  regulations  concerning  images  seem  likewise  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  who  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
First  Cause  was  not  an  object  of  sense,  nor  liable  to  passion,  but 
invisil)le,  incorruptible,  and  discernible  only  by  tlic  mind.  Thus, 
Numa  forbade  the  Romans  to  represent  the  Deity  in  the  form  either 
of  man  or  beast.  Nor  v/as  there  among  them  formerly  any  image 
or  statue  of  the  Divine  Being,  During  the  first  hundred  and  se- 
venty years  they  built  temples,  indeed,  and  other  sacred  domes, 
but  placed  in  them  no  figure  of  any  kind,  persuaded  that  it  is  im- 
pious to  represent  things  divine  by  what  is  perishable,  and  that  we 
can  have  no  conception  of  God  but  by  the  understanding.  His 
sacrifices,  too,  resembled  the  Pythagorean  worship;  for  they  were 
without  any  eifusion  of  blood,  consisting  chiefly  of  flour,  libations 
of  wine,  and  other  very  simple  and  unexpensive  things. 

To  these  arguments  otlier  circumstances  are  added,  to  prove 
that  these  two  great  men  were  acquainted  with  each  other;  one 
of  which  is,  tliat  Pythagoras  was  enrolled  a  citizen  of  Rome,  lliis 
account  we  have  in  an  address  to  Antenor  from  Epicharmus,  a 
writer  of  comedy,  and  a  very  ancient  author,  who  was  himself  of  the- 
school  of  Pythagoras.  Another,  is,  that  Numa  having  four  sons, 
called  one  of  them  Mamercus,  after  the  name  of  a  son  of  Pythago- 
ras. From  him,  too,  they  tell  us,  the  ^Emilian  family  is  descended, 
\vhlch  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  Rome;  the  king  having  given  him 
the  surname  of  ^Emiiius,  on  account  of  his  graceful  and  engaging 
manner  of  speaking.  And  I  have  myself  been  informed  by  several 
persons  in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  being  commanded  by  the  oracle 
to  erect  two  statues,  one  to  the  wisest,  and  the  other  to  the  bravest 
of  the  Grecians,  set  up  in  brass  the  figures  of  Pythagoras-  and 
Alciblades.  But,  as  these  matters  are  very  dubious,  to  support 
or  refute  them  farther  would  look  like  the  juvenile  affectation  of 
dispute. 
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To  Numa  is  attributed  the  institution  of  that  high  order  of  priests 
called  Ponfifices^,  over  which  he  is  said  to  have  presided  hims  If. 
Some  say  they  were  called  Ponti/lces,  as  employed  in  the  service 
of  those  poiverful  gods  that  govern  the  world;  for  2^ofe}!S  in  the 
Roman  language  signifies  poiverfid.  Others,  from  their  being  oi*- 
dered  by  the  lawgiver  to  perform  such  secret  offices  as  were  in  their 
jioweVj  and  standing  excused  when  tlicre  was  some  great  impedi- 
ment. But  most  writers  assign  a  ridiculous  reason  for  the  term,  as 
if  they  were  called  Pontijices  from  their  offering  sacrifices  upon 
the  bridge f  which  the  Latins  call  Pontem;  such  kind  of  ceremonies 
it  seems  being  looked  upon  as  the  most  sacred,  and  of  greatest  an- 
tiquity. Tiiese  priests,  too,  are  said  to  have  been  commissioned  to 
keep  the  bridges  in  repair,  as  one  of  the  most  indispensable  parts 
of  their  holy  oflice.  For  the  Romans  considered  it  as  an  execrable 
impiety  to  demolish  the  wooden  bridge ;  which,  we  are  told,  was 
built  without  iron,  and  put  together  by  pins  of  wood  onlj',  by  the 
direction  of  some  oracle.  The  stone  bridge  was  built  many  ages 
after,  when  i^imilius  was  quaestor.  Some,  however,  inform  us, 
that  the  wooden  bridge  was  not  constructed  in  the  time  of  Numa, 
having  the  last  hand  put  to  it  by  Ancus  Marcius,  who  was  grandsoa 
to  Numa  by  his  daughter. 

The  Pontifex  maximus,  chief  of  these  priests,  is  interpreter 
of  all  sacred  rites,  or  rather  a  superintendant  of  religion,  having 
the  care,  not  only  of  public  sacrifices,  but  even  of  private  rites  and 
offerings,  forbidding  the  people  to  depart  from  the  stated  ceremo- 
nies, and  teaching  them  how  to  honour  and  propitiate  the  gods. 
He  had  also  the  inspection  of  the  holy  virgins  called  J^estah.  For, 
to  Numa  is  ascribed  the  sacred  establishment  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins, and  the  whole  service  with  respect  to  the  perpetual  fire  which 
they  watch  continually.  This  office  seems  appropriated  to  them, 
either  because  fire,  which  is  of  a  pure  and  incorruptible  nature, 
should  be  looked  after  by  persons  untouched  and  undefiled,  or  else, 
because  virginity,  like  fire,  is  barren  and  unfruitful.  Agreeablv  to 
this  last  reason,  at  the  places  in  Greece  where  the  sacred  fire  is 
preserved  unextinguished,  as  at  Delphi  and  Athens,  not  virgins, 
but  widows  past  child-bearing,  have  the  cliarge  of  it.     If  it  happens 

•  Numa  created  four,  who  were  all  patricians.  But,  in  the  ^ear  of  Rome  453  or 
454,  four  plebians  were  added  to  the  nuruber.  The  king  lutiiieit'  ie  liere  asserted  to 
have  been  the  chief  of  them,  oi  Pontifex  mavimw,  tliougri  Livy  attributes  lliat  Lououp 
to  another  person  of  tUe  samt'  name.  viz.  Nuiua  Marcius,  the  son  of  Marcius,  one  of  ths 
Senators.  It  seems  however,  not  improbable,  that  Numa,  wiio  was  of  so  religious  a 
turn,  reserved  the  chief  dignity  in  the  pajsihood  to  hnnselr,  as  kings  had  done  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  world*  and  as  the  emperors  of  Pvome  aid  aiterwards. 
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by  any  accident  to  be  put  oiit,  as  the  sacred  lamp  is  said  to  have 
been  at  Athens  under  the  tyranny  of  Aristion*;  at  Delphi,  when 
the  temple  was  burnt  by  the  Medes ;  and  at  Rome,  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war ;  as  also  in  the  civil  vvarf,  when  not  only  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished, but  the  altar  overturned  :  it  is  not  to  be  lighted  again 
from  another  fire,  but  new  fire  is  to  be  gained  by  drawing  a  pure 
and  unpolluted  flame  from  the  sun-beams.  They  kindle  it  generally 
with  concave  vessels  of  brass,  formed  by  the  conic  section  of  a  rect- 
angled  triangle,  whose  lines  from  the  circumference  meet  in  one 
central  point.  This  being  placed  against  the  sun,  causes  its  rays  to 
converge  in  the  centre,  which,  by  reflection,  acquiring  the  force 
and  activity  of  fire,  rarefy  the  air,  and  immediately  kindle  such 
light  and  dry  matter  as  they  think  fit  to  applyj.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  sacred  virgins  have  the  care  of  nothing  but  the  perpetual 
fire.  But,  others  say,  they  have  some  private  rites  besides,  kept 
from  the  sight  of  all  but  their  own  body,  concerning  which,  I  have 
delivered  in  the  life  of  Camillas  as  much  as  it  was  proper  to  inquire 
into  or  declare. 

It  is  reported  that  at  first  only  two  virgins  were  consecrated  by 
Numa,  whose  names  were  Gegania  and  Verania;  afterwards  two 
others,  Canuleia  and  Tarpcia;  to  whom  Servius  added  two  more  5 
and  that  number  has  continued  to  this  time.  The  vestals  were 
obliged  by  the  king  to  preserve  their  virginity  for  thirty  years.  The 
first  ten  years  they  spent  in  learning  their  office ;  the  next  ten  in 
putting  in  practice  what  they  had  learned;  and  the  third  period 
in  the  instructing  of  others.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  time,  such  as 
chose  it  had  liberty  to  marry,  and,  quitting  their  sacred  employment, 
to  take  up  some  other.  However,  we  have  accounts  of  but  very  few 
that  accepted  this  indulgence,  and  those  did  not  prosper.  They 
generally  became  a  prey  to  repentance  and  regret,  from  whence  the 
rest,  inspired  with  a  religious  fear,  were  willing  to  end  their  lives 
under  the  same  institution. 

*  This  Aristion  held  out  n  loug  time  against  Sylla,  who  besieged  and  look  Athens  in 
the  lime  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Aristion  himself  coinniiited  innumerable  outiages  in 
the  cil3',  and  was  at  lust  the  cause  of  its  being  sacked  uud  plundered.  As  for  the  sa- 
cred fire,  it  was  kept  In  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

t  Livy  tells  us  (1.  86.)  that  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between  Sjila 
and  Marius,  JVIutius  Scievola,  the  pontiff,  was  killed  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of 
Vesta;  but  wc  do  not  find  that  the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished.  And  even  when  that 
temple  was  burnt,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Iv.  Cecelius  Metellu?,  then 
pontiff,  rushed  through  the  flames,  and  brought  off  the  Pa//arftiim,  and  other  sacred 
tilings,  though  witli  the  loss  of  his  sight. 

X  Hurning-glasses  were  invented  by  Archimedes,  who  flourished  500  years  after 
Is'uuia, 
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The  king  honoured  them  witli  great  privileges,  such  as  power  to 
make  a  will  during  their  father's  life,  and  to  transact  their  other 
affairs  without  a  guardian,  like  tiie  mothers  of  three  children  new. 
When  they  went  abroad  they  iiad  the  fasces  carried  before  them*; 
and  if,  by  accident,  they  met  a  person  led  to  execution,  his  life  was 
granted  him.  But  the  vestal  was  to  make  oatlif  that  it  M'as  by 
chance  she  met  him,  and  not  by  design.  It  was  death  to  go  under 
the  chair  in  which  they  were  carried. 

For  smaller  offences  these  virgins  were  punished  with  stripes; 
and  sometimes  the pontifea:  maximus  gave  them  the  discipline  naked, 
in  some  dark  place,  and  under  the  cover  of  a  veil:  but  she  that 
broke  her  vow  of  chastity  was  buried  alive  by  the  Colline  gate. 
There,  within  the  walls,  is  raised  a  little  mount  of  earth,  called  in 
Latin  Agger ;  under  which  is  prepared  a  small  cell,  with  steps  to 
descend  to  it.  In  this  are  placed  a  bed,  a  lighted  lamp,  and  some 
slight  provisions,  such  as  bread,  water,  milk,  and  oil,  as  they 
thought  it  impious  to  take  off  a  person  consecrated  with  the  most 
awful  ceremonies,  by  such  a  death  as  that  of  famine.  The  criminal 
is  carried  to  punishment  through  the  Forum  in  a  litter  well  covered 
without,  and  bound  up  in  such  a  manner  that  her  cries  cannot  be 
heard.  The  people  silently  make  way  for  the  litter,  and  follow  it 
with  marks  of  extreme  sorrow  and  dejection.  There  is  no  spectacle 
more  dreadful  than  this,  nor  any  day  which  the  city  passes  In  a  more 
melancholy  manner.  When  the  litter  comes  to  the  place  appointed, 
the  officers  loose  the  cords,  the  high-priest,  with  hands  lifted  up  to- 
wards heaven,  offers  up  some  private  prayers  just  before  the  fatal 
minute,  then  takes  out  the  prisoner,  who  is  covered  with  a  veil,  and 
places  her  upon  the  steps  which  lead  down  to  the  cell :  after  this  he 
retires  with  the  rest  of  the  priests,  and  when  she  is  gone  dcv/n,  the 
steps  are  taken  away,  and  the  cell  is  covered  with  earth ;  so  that  tlie 
place  is  made  level  with  the  rest  of  the  mount.  Thus  were  the  festals 
punished  that  preserved  not  their  chastity. 

It  is  also  said  that  Numa  built  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  the 
perpetual  fire  was  to  be  kept  |,  in  an  orbicular  form,  not  intending 
to  represent  the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  If  that  was  meant  by  Vesta,  but 
the  frame  of  the  universe,  in  the  center  of  wjiich  the  Pythagoreans 

*  This  honour  was  not  conferred  upon  tlieni  hiy  Numa,  but  by  the  triumvirate  in  the 
year  of  Rome  712. 

t  Neither  a  vestal  nor  a  priest  of  Jupiter  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath.  They  were 
believed  without  that  solemnity. 

%  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (I.  ii.)  is  of  opinion,  and  probably  he  is  right,  that 
^uma  did  build  the  the  temple  of  Vtita  in  a  round  form,  to  represent  the  figure  of  the 
earth;  for,,by  Vc^ta,  they  meant  the  earth. 

Vol,  1.    No.  12,  s 
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place  the  element  of  fire  *,  and  give  it  the  name  of  Vesta  aiid  Unity. 
The  earth  they  suppose  not  to  be  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  but  to  make  its  revolution  round  tlie  sphere  of 
fire,  being  neither  one  of  the  most  valuable  nor  principal  parts  of  the 
great  machine.  Plato,  too,  in  his  old  age,  is  reported  to  have  been 
of  the  same  opinion,  assigning  the  earth  a  different  situation  from  the 
centre,  and  leaving  that,  as  the  place  of  honour,  to  a  nobler  clement. 

The  Pontifices  were,  moreover,  to  prescribe  the  form  of  funeral 
rites  to  such  as  consulted  them.  Numa  himself  taught  them  to  look 
upon  the  last  offices  to  the  dead  as  no  pollution.  He  instructed 
them  to  pay  all  due  honour  to  the  infernal  gods,  as  receiving  the 
most  excellent  part  of  us,  and  more  particularly  to  venerate  the  god- 
dess Lihitina,  as  he  called  her,  who  presides  over  funeral  solemni- 
ties; whether  he  meant  by  her  Proserpbic,  ox  rather  Venus  f,  as 
some  of  the  most  learned  Romans  suppose;  not  improperly  ascrib- 
ing to  the  same  divine  power  tlie  cmre  of  our  birth  and  of  our  death. 

He  himself  likewise  fixed  the  time  of  mourning,  according  to  tlie 
different  ages  of  the  deceased.  He  allowed  none  for  a  child  that 
died  under  three  years  of  age;  and  for  one  older,  the  mourning  was 
only  to  last  as  many  months  as  he  lived  years,  provided  those  Avere 
not  more  than  ten.  Tlie  longest  mourning  v/as  not  to  continue 
above  ten  months,  ?Stcx  which  space  widows  were  permitted  to  marry 
again  :  l>ut  she  that  took  another  husb;ind  before  that  term  was  out, 
was  obliijed  bv  his  decree  to  sacrifice  a  cow  with  calf|. 
"  Numa  institaled  several  other  sacred  orders;  two  of  wliich  I  shall 
mention,  the   *Sf7/// jl  and  /'Vr/«/'e.s§,  which  afford  particular  proofs 

*  That  this  was  tlie  opiniun  of  Philulaus  and  other  Pvtliagoreans  is  well  known:  bat 
fiio'^cnes  Lacrtius  tells  us,  that  Pythagoras  himself  held  the  earth  to  be  the  centre. 

t  This  Venus  Lihiifrtawasthe  same  witli  Proserpine.  She  was  called  at  Delphi,  Venus 
"Epitumhia.  Pluto  w  ixs  the  Jupiter  of  the  shades  below ;  and  there  they  had  their  Mercurjtoo. 

+  Such  an  unnatural  sacrifice  was  intended  to  deter  tlie  widows  from  marrying  agaia 
before  the  expiration  of  their  mourning.  Ilomulus's  j'ear  consisting  but  often  months, 
when  Nunia  afterwards  added  two  months  more,  he  did  not  alter  the  time  he  liad  before 
settled  for  mourning ;  and  therefore,  tliough  afier  that  time  we  often  meet  with  Ztictus 
annus,  or  a  vear's  mourning,  we  must  take  it  only  for  the  old  year  of  Romulus. 

The  ordinary  colour  to  express  their  grief,  used  alike  by  both  sexes,  was  black,  without 
trimmings.  But  after  Ihe  establishment  of  the  empire,  when  abundance  of  colours  camo 
in  fashion,  the  old  primitive  wliile  grew  so  mucli  into  contempt,  that  it  became  peculiar 
to  the  women  for  their  mourning.     Vide  Ftut,  Quest,  Rom. 

There  were  several  accidents  which  often  occasioned  the  concluding  of  a  public 
mourning,  or  suspension  of  a  private  one,  before  the  fi.'ccd  time;  such  as  the  dedication 
of  a  temple,  the  solemnity  of  public  games  or  festivals,  the  solemn  lustration  performed 
by  the  censor,  and  the  discharging  of  a  vow  made  by  a  magistrate  or  general.  They 
likewise  put  off  their  mourning  habit  when  a  father,  brother,  or  son,  returned  from  cap- 
tivity, or  when  some  of  the  family  were  advanced  to  a  considerable  employment, 

|]  The  Sdii  were  the  guardians  of  the  AncUia,  or  twelve  shields,  hung  up  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Mars,     They  took  their  name  from  their  dancing  in  the  celebration  of  an  annual 
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of  his  piety.     The  Feciales,  who  were  like   tlie  Irenophylahes,   or 
guardians  of  the  pence ^  amoiiir  the  Greeks,  had,  I  believe,  a  name 
expressive  of  their  office;  for  tiiey  were  to  act  and  mediate  between 
the  two  parties,  to  decide  their  differences  by  reason,  and  not  suffer 
them  to  go  to  war  till  all  hopes  of  justice  were  lost.     The  Greeks  call 
such  a  peace  Irene,  as  puts  an  end  to  strife,  not  by  mutual  violence, 
but  in  a  rational  way.     In  like  manr.er,  the  feciales,  or  heralds,  were 
often  dispatched  to  such  nations  as  had  injured  the  Romans,  to  per- 
suade them  to  entertain  more  equitable  sentiments  :  if  they  rejected 
their  application,  they  called  tlie  gods  to  witness,  with  imprecations 
against  themselves  and  their  country,  if  their  cause  was  not  just ;  and 
KO  they  declared  war.     But  if  the  fecicdes,  refused  their  sanction,  it 
%vas  not  lawful  for  any  Roman  soldier,  nor  even  for  the  king  himself, 
to  begin  hostilities.     War  w^as  to  commence  with  their  approbation, 
as  the  proper  judges  whetlier  It  was  just,  and  then  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate was  to  deliberate  concerning  the  proper  means  of  carr}'ing  it 
on.     The  great  misfortunes  which  befel  the  city  from  the  Gauls,  are 
said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  violation  of  these  sacred  rites  :  for 
when  those  barbarians  were   besieging  Clusium,   Fabius  Ambustus 
was  sent  ambassador  to  their  camp  with  proposals  of  peace  in  favour 
of  the  besieged.     But  receiving  a  harsh  answer,  he  thought  himself 
released  from  his  character  of  ambassador,   and,  rashly  taking  up 
arms  for  the  Clusians,  challenged  the  bravest  man  In  the  Gaulish 
army.     He  proved  victorious  indeed  in  the  combat,  for  he  killed  his 
adversary,  and  carried  off  his  spoils  :  but  the  Gauls  liaving  discovered 
who  he  was,  sent  a  herald  to  Rome,  to  accuse  Fabius  of  bearing 
arms  against  them,  contrary  to  treaties  and  good  faith,  and  without 
a  declaration  of  v.'ar.     Upon  this  the  feciales  exhorted  the  senate  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Gaujs  ;  but  he  applied  to  the  people,  and,  be- 
ing a  favourite  with  them,  was  screened  from  the  sentence.     Soon 
after  this  the   Gauls  marched  to  Rome  and  sacked  the  whole  city, 
except  the  Capitol ;  as  is  related  at  large  in  the  life  of  Camillus. 

The  order  of  priests  called  Salf'i  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  on 
this  occasion.  In  the  eighth  year  of  Numa's  reign,  a  pestilence  pre- 
vailed in  Italy  ;  Rome  also  felt  its  ravages.  While  tlie  people  were 
greatly  dejected,  we  are  told  that  a  brazen  buckler  fell  from  heaven 
into  the  hands  of  Numa.     Of  this  he  ga\e  a  very  wondeiful  account, 

festival  institiitod  in  memory  ol' a   miraculous  slucld,  winch  ?>iiina  pretended  It'll  down 
from  heaven. 

§  Di'inys  Us  of  Halicarnassus  finds  tiiem  araoiiij  t!ie  Aborigines;  and  Numa  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  tlje  inslitutiou  from  the  people  ot  Lalium.  He  appoinieti  twenty  Jfc/a/es 
chosen  out  01'  the  most  eunnent  families  in  Rome,  and  settled  them  in  a  colletTe.  I'lie 
j)ator  p<iiratiis,  wiio  made  pence,  or  denounced  war,  was  probably  one  ot  their  body- 
selected  for  that  purpose,  be;;ause  he  had  both  a  iaiher  aud  a  sou  alive. — Ltv.  1,  i.  c.  24. 
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received  from  Egeria  and  the  muses :  that  tlie  buckler  was  sent 
down  for  the  preservation  of  the  city,  and  should  be  kept  with  great 
care  :  that  eleven  others  sliould  be  made  as  like  it  as  possible  in 
size  and  fashion,  in  order,  th.at  if  any  person  were  disposed  to  steal 
it  he  miffht  not  be  able  to  distinguish  that  which  fell  from  heaven 
from  the  rest.  He  farther  declared,  that  the  place,  and  the  mea- 
dows about  it,  where  he  frequently  conversed  with  the  muses,  should 
be  consecrated  to  those  divinities  ;  and  tliat  the  spring  which  watered 
the  ground  should  be  sacred  to  the  use  of  the  vestal  virgins,  daily  to 
sprinkle  and  purify  their  temple.  The  immediate  cessation  of  the 
pestilence  is  said  to  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  account.  Numa 
then  showed  the  buckler  to  the  artists,  and  commanded  them  to  ex- 
ert all  their  skill  for  an  exact  resemblance.  They  all  declined  the 
attempt,  except  Veturins  Mamurius,  v.-ho  was  so  successful  in  the 
imitation  and  made  the  other  eleven  so  like  it,  tliat  not  even  Numa 
himself  could  distinguish  them.  He  gave  these  bucklers  in  charge 
to  the  Salii;  vvho  did  not  receive  their  name,  as  some  pretend,  from 
Salius  of  Samothrace  or  Mantinca,  that  taught  tlie  way  of  dancing 
in  arms  but  rather  from  the  subsuitive  dance  itself,  whicli  they  lead 
up  along  the  streets,  when  in  the  mcnth  of  March  they  carry  the 
sacred  bucklers  through  the  city.  On  that  occasion  they  are  habited 
in  purple  vests,  girt  with  broad  belts  of  brass ;  they  wear  also  brazen 
helmets  and  carry  short  swords,  with  which  they  strike  upon  the 
bucklers  and  to  tiiose  sounds  they  keep  time  whh  their  feet.  They 
move  in  an  agreeable  manner,  performing  certain  involutions  and 
evolutions  in  a  quick  measure,  with  vigour,  agility,  and  ease. 

These  bucklers  are  called  AncUia,  from  the  form  of  them.  For 
they  are  neither  circular,  nor  yet  like  tlie  ^Jt/Zf/,  semicircular,  but 
fashioned  in  two  crooked  indented  lines,  the  extremities  of  which 
meeting  close,  form  a  curve,  in  Greek,  Ancylon.  Or  else  they  may 
be  so  named  from  the  ancon,  or  hend  of  the  arm,  on  which  they  are 
carried.  This  account  of  the  matter  we  liave  from  Julja,  who  is 
very  desirous  to  derive  the  term  from  the  Greek.  But  if  we  must 
have  an  etymology  from  that  language,  it  may  be  taken  from  their 
descendinir,  anekathen,  from  on  high  ;  or  from  akesis,  their  healing 
of  the  sick ;  or  from  auchmon  lusis,  their  putting  an  end  to  the 
drou'T-ht  •  or  lastly,  from  anaschesis,  deliverance  from  calamaties : 
for  which  reason  also  Castor  and  Pollux  were  by  the  Athenians  called 
anakes.  The  reward  Mamurius  had  for  his  art,  was,  we  are  told,  an 
ode,  which  the  Salians  sung  in  memory  of  him,  along  with  the 
Pvrrhic  dance.  Some,  however,  say,  it  was  not  Veturius  Ma7nurms 
who  was  celebrated  in  that  compositionj  but  vetus  memoria,  the 
ancient  remembrance  of  the  thing. 
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After  Numa  Iiad  instituted  these  several  orders  of  priests,  he 
erected  a  royal  palace  called  Hegia,  near  the  temple  of  Vesta ;  and 
there  he  passed  most  of  his  time,  either  in  performing  some  sacred 
function,  or  instructing  the  priests,  or,  at  least,  in  conversing  with 
them  on  some  divine  subject.  He  had  also  another  house  upon  the 
Qnirinal  mount,  the  situation  of  which  they  still  show  us.  In  all 
public  ceremonies  and  processions  of  the  priests,  a  herald  went  be- 
fore, who  gave  notice  to  the  people  to  keep  holiday :  for,  as  they 
tell  us,  the  Pythagoreans  would  not  suffer  their  disciples  to  pay  any 
homage  or  worship  to  the  gods  in  a  cursory  manner,  but  required 
them  to  come  prepared  for  it  by  meditation  at  home :  so  Numa  was 
of  opinion  that  his  citizens  should  neither  see  nor  hear  any  religious 
service  in  a  slight  or  careless  way,  but,  disengaged  from  other  affairs, 
bring  with  them  that  attention  which  an  object  of  such  importance 
required.  The  streets  and  ways,  on  such  occasions,  were  cleared  of 
clamour,  and  all  manner  of  noise  which  attends  maimal  labour,  that 
the  solemnities  might  not  be  disturbed.  Some  vestiges  of  this  still 
remain ;  for  when  the  consul  is  employed  either  in  augury  or  sacri- 
ficing, they  call  out  to  the  people,  Hoc  age,  3Imd  this  J  and  thus 
admonish  them  to  be  orderly  and  attentive. 

Many  other  of  his  institutions  resemble  those  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
For,  as  these  had  precepts  which  enjoined  them  not  to  sit  upon  a 
bushel  *,  nor  to  stir  the  fire  with  a  sword  t ;  not  to  turn  back  upon 
a  journey  j";  to  offer  an  odd  number  to  the  celestial  gods,  and  an 
even  one  to  the  terrestrial  || ;  the  sense  of  which  precepts  is  hid  from 
the  vulgar  :  so  some  of  Numa's  have  a  concealed  meaning;  as,  not 
to  offer  to  the  gods  wine  proceeding  from  a  vine  unpruned ;  nor  to 
otter  sacrifice  without  meal  §  ;  to  turn  round  when  you  worship  5[- 
and  to  sit  down  when  you  have  worshipped.  The  two  first  precepts 
seem  to  recommend  agriculture  as  a  part  of  religion.  •  And  the  turn- 
ing round  in  adoration  is  said  to  represent  the  circular  motion  of  the 

*  That  is,  not  to  give  ourselves  up  to  idleness. 

t  Not  to  irritate  him  who  is  already  angry. 

t  In  another  place  Plutarch  gives  this  precept  thu?.  Never  return  from  the  harder',. 
But  the  sense  is  the  same — Die  iiie  a  man  ;  do  not  long  alter  liic,  \Yhcn  it  is  depariin" 
or  wish  to  be  young  again. 

II  The  Pagans  looked  on  an  odd  number  as  the  more  perfect,  and  the  symbol  of  con- 
cord, because  it  cannot  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  as  tlie  even  number  may,  wiiicji  is 
therefore  the  symbol  of  division.  This  prejudice  was  not  only  the  reason  why  the  first 
month  was  consecrated  to  the  celestial,  and  the  second  to  the  terrestrial  deities;  but  gave 
birth  to  a  thousand  superstitious  practices,  which  in  some  countries  are  slill  kept  up  bv 
those  whom  reason  and  religion  ought  to  have  undeceived. 

§  The  principal  intention  of  this  precept  might  be  to  wean  them  from  sacrifices  of 
blood,  and  to  bring  them  to  offer  only  cakes  and  figures  of  animals  made  of  paste. 

*|  Probably  to  represent  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead, 

t 
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world.  But,  I  rather  think,  tliat  as  the  temples  opened  towards  the 
east,  such  as  entered  them  necessarily  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
rising  sun,  made  a  half  turn  to  that  quarter  in  honour  of  the  god  of 
day,  and  then  completed  the  circle,  as  well  as  their  devotions,  with 
their  faces  towards  the  god  of  the  temple  ;  unless,  perhaps,  this 
change  of  posture  may  have  an  enigmatical  meaning,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian wheels,  admonishing  us  of  the  instability  of  every  thing  human, 
and  preparing  us  to  acquiesce  and  rest  satisfied  with  whatever  turns 
and  changes  the  Divine  Being  allots  us.  As  for  sitting  down  after 
an  act  of  religion,  they  tell  us  it  was  intended  as  an  omen  of  success 
in  prayer,  and  of  lasting  happiness  afterwards.  They  add,  tliat  as 
actions  are  divided  by  intervals  of  rest,  so  when  one  business  was 
over,  they  sat  down  in  presence  of  the  gods,  that  under  their  auspi- 
cious conduct  they  might  begin  another.  Nor  is  this  repugnant  to 
wliat  has  already  been  advanced;  since  the  lawgiver  wanted  to  ac- 
custom us  to  address  the  Deity,  not  in  the  midst  of  business  or  hurry, 
but  when  we  have  time  and  leisure  to  do  it  as  we  ought. 

By  this  sort  of  religious  discipline  the  people  became  so  tractable, 
and  were  imj^ressed  with  such  a  veneration  of  Numa's  power,  that 
they  admitted  many  improbable,  and  even  fabulous  tales,  and  thought 
nothing  incredible  or  impossible  which  he  undertook.  Thus,  he  is 
said  to  htive  invited  many  of  the  citizens  to  his  table*,  where  he 
took  care  the  vessels  siiould  be  mean,  and  the  provisions  plain  and 
elegant;  but,  after  they  were  seated,  he  told  them  the  goddess  with 
whom  he  used  to  converse  was  coming  to  visit  liim,  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, the  room  was  supplied  with  the  most  costly  vessels,  and  the 
table  with  a  most  miigulficent  entertainment.  But  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  al^surd  than  what  is  related  of  his  conversation  with 
Jupiter.  The  story  goes,  that  when  Mount  Aventine  was  not  in- 
closed within  t}ie  walls,  nor  yet  inhabited,  but  abounded  with  flowing 
springs  and  shady  groves,  it  was  frequented  by  two  demigods,  Picus 
and  Faunus.  These,  in  other  respects,  were  like  the  Satyrs,  or  the 
race  of  Titans  f ;  but  in  the  wonderful  feats  they  performed  by 
their  skill  in  pharmacy  and  magic,  more  resembled  the  Idcci  T>ac~ 
tyViX    (as  the  Greeks   call  them),  and  thus  provided,  they  roamed 

*  Diunysius  tells  us,  that  Nmna  showed  these  Romans  all  the  rooms  of  his  palace  in 
the  morning  meanly  furnished,  itnd  without  any  signs  of  a  great  entertainment;  that  he 
kept  them  with  him  great  part  of  the  day;  and  when  they  returned  to  sup  with  him  by 
invitation  in  the  evening,  they  found  every  thing  surprisingly  magnificent.  It  is  likely 
ISumi  imputed  the  cl.ange  to  his  invisihle  friend. 

t  Some  manuscripts  give  us  Uxvuv  instead  otTtrxvuv,  nhich  is  abetter  reading,  be-, 
cause  Picus  and  Faunus  were  hoined  Sylvan  deities  like  Pan. 

J  Diodurus  tells  us  from  Ephorus,  the  Idffii  Uactyli  were  originally  from  Mount  Ida 
in  Piirvgia,  iiom  whence  lliey  passed  into  Europe  with  king  Minos.     They  settled  first 
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about  Italy.  They  tell  us,  that  Numa,  having  mixed  the  fountain  of 
which  they  used  to  drink  with  wine  and  honey,  surprised  and  caught 
them.  Upon  this  they  turned  themselves  into  many  forms,  and, 
quitting  their  natural  figure,  assumed  strange  and  horrible  appear- 
ances. But  when  they  found  they  could  not  break  or  escape  from 
the  bond  that  held  them,  they  acquain^ced  him  with  many  secrets 
of  futurity,  and  taught  him  a  charm  'for  thunder  and  lightning, 
composed  of  onions,  hair,  and  pilchards,  which  is  used  to  this  day. 
Others  say,  these  demigods  did  not  communicate  the  ciiarm,  but 
that  by  the  force  of  magic  they  brouglit  down  Jupiter  from  heaven. 
The  god,  resenting 'di is  at  Numa's  hand,  ordered  the  cfuirm  tocon- 

consist  of  heads.      Of  onions,  replied  Numa.    No,  hwnan Hairs , 

said  Numa,  desirous  to  fence  against  the  dreadful  injunction,  aiid 
interrupting  the  god.  Living,  said  Jupiter :  PUclianls,  said  Nu- 
ma. He  was  instructed,  it  seem'/  by  Egeria,  how  to  manage  the 
matter.  Jupiter  went  away  propitious,  in  Greek  ileos,  whence  the 
place  was  called  Ilicinm*' ;  and  so  the  charm  was  effected.  "^I'hese 
things,  fabulous  and  ridiculous  its  they  are,  show  how  superstition, 
confirmed  by  custom,  operated  upon  tlie  minds  of  tiie  people.  As 
for  Numa  himself,  he  placed  bis  confidence  so  entirely  in  God,  that 
when  one  brought  him  word  the  enemy  was  com.ing,  he  only  smiled, 
saying,  ^nd  I  «m  sacrificing. 

He  is  recorded  to  have  bven  the  first  tliat  built  temples  to  Mdesf, 
or  Faith,  and  to  TerminicsX  j  and  he  taught  the  Romans  to  swear 

in  Samolhrace,  where  they  taught  the  inhabitants  religious  rites.  Orplicus  is  thouglit. 
<o  have  been  their  disciple;  and  the  first  that  carried  a  form  of  worship  over  into 
Greece.  The  Dactyli  are  likewise  said  to  liave  found  out  the  use  of  fire,  and  to  have 
discovered  the  nature  of  iron  and  brass  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Berecynthus,  and 
to  have  taught  <Jiem  the  way  of  working  them.  For  this,  and  many  other  useful  disco. 
veries,  they  were  after  their  death  worshipped  as  gods. 

*  This  is  PJutarch's  mistake.  Ovid  informs  us  (Fast.  1.  iii.)  that  .Tupiter  was  called 
Elicius  from  (iicerc,  to  draw  out,  because  Jupiter  was  drawn  out  of  heaven  on  this 
eccasion. 

t  This  was  intended  to  make  the  Romans  pay  as  much  regard  to  their  word  as  to  a 
contract  in  writing.j.  And  so  excellent,  in  fact,  were  their  principles,  that  Polybius  gives 
4he  Romans  of  his  time  this  honourable  testimony:  "  They  most  inviolably  keep  their 
word,  without  being  obliged  to  it  by  bail,  witness,  or  promise;  whereas  ten  securities, 
twenty  promises,  and  as  many  witnesses,  cannot  hinder  the  faithless  Greeks  from  at- 
tempting to  deceive  and  disappoint  you."  No  wonder,  then,  that  so  virtuous  a  people 
were  victorious  over  these  that  were  become  thus  degenerate  and  dishonest. 

$  The  Dn  Teitnini  were  represented  by  stones,  which  Numa  caused  to  be  placed  on 
the  borders  of  the  Roman  state,  and  of  each  man's  private  lands.  In  honour  of  thes© 
deities,  he  instituted  a  festival  called  Tcrminalia,  which  was  annually  celebrated  on  the. 
22d  or  23d  of  February.  To  remove  the  Dii  Termini  was  deemed  a  sacrilege  oi  »o 
h&inous  anature,  that  any  man  jnight  kill,  with  impunity,  the  transgressor. 
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by  faith,  as  the  gi-eatest  of  oaths  ;  which  they  still  continue  to 
make  use  of.  In  our  times  they  sacrifice  animals  in  the  fields,  both 
on  public  and  private  occasions,  to  Terminus,  as  the  god  of  boun- 
daries ;  but  formerly  the  offering  was  an  inanimate  one ;  for  Numa 
argued  that  there  should  be  no  effusion  of  blood  in  the  rites  of  a  god, 
who  is  the  witness  of  justice,  and  guardian  of  peace.  It  is  indeed 
certain,  that  Numa  was  the  first  that  marked  out  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  territory ;  Romulus  being  unwilling,  by  measuring  out  his 
own,  to  shew  how  much  he  bad  encroached  upon  the  neighbouring 
countries  :  For  bounds,  if  preserved,  are  barriers  against  lawless 
power :  if  violated,  they  are  evidences  of  injustice.  The  territory 
of  die  city  was  by  no  means  extensive  at  first,  but  Romulus  added  to 
it  a  considerable  district  gained  by  the  sword.  All  this  Numa  di- 
vided among  the  indigent  citizens,  that  poverty  might  not  drive 
them  to  rapine;  and,  as  he  turned  the  application  of  the  people  to 
agriculture,  their  temper  was  subdued  together  with  the  ground. 
For  no  occupation  implants  so  speedy  and  so  effectual  a  love  of 
peace  as  a  country  life,  w^here  there  remains  indeed  courage  and 
bravery  sufficient  to  defend  tlieir  property,  but  the  temptations  to 
injustice  and  avarice  are  removed.  Numa,  therefore,  introduced 
among  his  subjects  an  attachment  to  husbandry,  as  a  charm  of  peace, 
and,  contriving  a  business  for  them  which  would  rather  form  their 
manners  to  simplicity,  than  raise  them  to  opulence,  he  divided  the 
counti'y  into  several  portions,  which  he  called  pagi  or  boroughs,  and 
appointed  over  each  of  them  a  governor  or  overseer.  Sometimes 
also  he  inspected  them  himself,  and  judging  of  the  disjx)sition  of  the 
people  by  the  condition  of  tlicir  farms,  some  he  advanced  to  posts 
of  honour  and  trust;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  repriaianded,  and 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  negligent  and  the  idle*. 

But  the  most  admired  of  all  his  institutions,  is  his  distribution 
of  the  citizens  into  companies,  according  to  their  arts  and  trades. 
For  the  city  consisting,  as  we  have  before  observed,  of  two  nations, 
or  rather  factions,  wlio  were  by  no  means  willing  to  unite,  or  to 
blot  out  the  remembrance  of  their  original  difference,  but  main- 
tained perpetual  contests  and  party  quarrels ;  he  took  the  same  me- 
thod with  them  as  is  used  to  incorporate  hard  and  solid  bodies^ 
whicli,  while  entire,  will  not  mix  at  all,  but,  when  reduced  to  pow- 
der, unite  with  ease.  To  attain  his  purpose,  he  divided,  as  I  said, 
the  whole  multitude  into  small  bodies,  who,  gaining  new  distinc- 
tions, lost,  by  degrees,  the  great  and  original  one,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  thus  broken    into  so  many  parts.     This  distribution 

*  To  neglect  tlic  cultivation  of  a  farm,  was  considered,  amongst  the  Romans,  as  a  cen-^ 
tarium  probrtim,  a  fault  that  merited  the  claslisement  of  the  censor. 
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was  made  according  to  the  several  arts  or  trades,  of  musicians,  gold- 
smiths, masons,  dyers,  shoemakers,  tanners,  brasiers,  and  potters.  He 
collected  the  other  artificers  also  into  companies,  who  had  their  re- 
spective halls,  courts,  and  religious  ceremonies,  peculiar  to  each 
society.  By  these  means  he  first  took  away  the  distinction  of  Sa- 
bines  and  Romans,  subjects  of  Tatius,  and  subjects  of  Romultis,  both 
name  and  thing,  the  viery  separation  into  parts  mixing  and  incorpo- 
rating the  whole  together. 

He  Is  celebrated  also  in  bis  political  capacity,  for  correcting  the 
law  which  empowered  fathers  to  sell  their  children*,  excepting  such 
as  married  by  their  father's  command  or  cqnsent;  for  he  reckoned  it 
a  great  hardship  that  a  woman  should  marry  a  man  as  free,  and  then 
live  with  a  slave. 

He  attempted  the  reformation  of  the  kalendar,  too,  M'hich  he  ex- 
ecuted with  some  degree  of  skill,  though  not  with  absolute,  exact- 
ness. In  the  reign  of  Romulus,  it  had  neither  measure  nor  order, 
some  months  consisting  of  fewer  than  twenty  daysf,  while  some 
were  stretched  out  to  thirty-five,  and  others  even, to  more.  They  had 
no  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  annual  course  of  the  sua  and 

*  Homulus  had  allowed  fathers  greater  power  over  their  children,  .than:nra5ters  had 
over  their  slaves.  For  a  master  could  sell  his  slave  but  once;  whereas  a  lather  could 
sell  his  son  three  times,  let  him  be  of  what  age  or  condition   soever. 

t  But  Macrobius  tells  us  (Saturnal  1.  i.  c.  12.)  that  Romulus  settled  the  number  of 
days  with  more  equality,  allotting  to  March,  31ay,  Quiutilis,  and  October,  one-and- 
thirly  days  each;  to  April,  June,  Sexliiis,  November,  and  December,  thirty ;  making 
up  in  all  three  hundred  and  four  days.  Numa  v,'as  belter  acquainted  with  tlic  celestial 
•motions;  and  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  added  the  two  months  of  January  aftd  Fe- 
bruary. By  the  way,  it  is  probable,  the  reader  will  think,  that  neither  Romulus,  nor 
any  other  man,  could  be  so  ignorant  as  to  make  the  lunar  year  consist  of  three  liundred 
and  four  days;  and  that  the  Romans  reckoned  by  lunar  months,  and  consequently  by 
the  lunar  year,  originally,  is  plain  from  their  calends,  nones,  and  ides.  To  compose 
these  two  months,  he  added  fifty  days  to  the  three  liundred  and  four,  in  order  to  make 
them  answer  to  the  course  of  the  moon.  Besides  this,  he  observed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  solar  and  the  lunar  course  to  be  eleven  days;  and,  to  remedy  the  inequality, 
he  doubled  those  days  ai'ter  every  two  years,  adding  an  interstitial  ruonth  after  Febru- 
ary; which  Plutarch  here  calls  ?.fercetii«M J ;  and,  in  the  life  of  Julius  C£2sar,  Mercedo- 
iiius.  Festus  s[)eaks  of  certain  days,  which  he  ^calls  Dies  Mercedonii,  because  they 
were  appointed  for  the  payment  of  workmen  and  domestics,  which  is  all  we  know  ef  the 
word.  As  Numa  was  sensible  that  the  solar  year  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty» 
five  days  and  six  hours,  and  that  the  six  hours  made  a  whole  day  in -four  years,  hs 
commanded  that  the  month  Mercedinus,  after  every  four  years,  should  consist  of  twenty- 
three  days;  but  the  care  of  these  intercalations  being  left  to  the  priests,  they  put  in  or  Iclt 
out  the  intercalary  day  or  month,  as  they  fancied  it  lucky  or  nmlueky;  and,  by  that 
.means,  created  such  a  confusion,  that  the  festivals  came,  in  proreNS  ot  time,  to  be  kept 
at  a  season  quite  contrary  to  what  they  liad  been  formerly.  The  Roro;<n  kalendar  had 
gained  near  three  months  in  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  therefore  wanted  a  great 
reformation  again. 
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that  of  the  moon,  and  only  laid  down  this  position,  that  the  year 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days.  Numa,  then,  observing 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  eleven  days,  three  hundred  and  tifty- 
four  daj's  making  up  the  lunar  year,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
tlie  solar,  doubled  those  eleven  days,  and  inserted  them  as  an  inter- 
calary month,  after  that  of  February,  every  other  year.  This  addi- 
tional month  was  called  by  the  Romans  Mei'cedinus.  But  this 
amendment  of  the  irregularity  afterwards  required  a  farther  amend- 
ment. He  likewise  altered  the  order  of  the  months,  making  March 
the  third,  which  was  the  first;  January  the  first,  which  was  the 
eleventh  of  Romulus ;  and  February  the  second,  which  was  the  twelfth 
and  last.  Many,  however,  assert,  that  the  two  months  of  January 
and  February  were  added  by  Numa,  \\hereas,  before  they  had  rec- 
koned but  ten  months  in  the  year,  as  some  barbarous  nations  had 
but  three;  and,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Arcadians  four,  and  the 
Arcananians  six.  The  Egyptian  year,  they  tell  us,  at  first,  con- 
sisted only  of  one  month,  afterwards  of  four.  And  therefore,  though 
they  inhabit  a  new  countiy,  they  seem  to  be  a  very  ancient  people, 
and  reckon  in  their  chronology  an  incredible  number  of  years,  be- 
cause they  account  months  for  years*. 

That  the  Roman  year  contained  at  first  ten  months  onlv,  and  not 
tv;elve,  we  have  proof  in  the  name  of  the  last ;  for  they  still  call  it 
December,  or  the  tenth  month ;  and  that  March  was  the  first,  is 
also  evident,  because  the  fifth  from  it  was  called  Qmntilis,  the 
sixth  Sextills,  and  bO  uie  rest  in  their  order.  If  January  and  Fe- 
bruary had  then  been  placed  before  March,  the  month  Quintilis 
would  have  been  the  fifth  in  name,  but  the  seventh  in  reckoning. 
Besides,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  month  of  March, 
dedicated  by  Romulus  to  the  god  3Iars,  should  stand  first;  and 
April  second,  which  has  its  name  from  Aphrodite,  or  Voms,  far 
in  this  month  the  women  sacrifice  to  that  goddess,  and  bathe  on  the 
first  of  it,  with  crowns  of  myrtle  on  their  heads.  Some  however 
sav,  April  derives  noi  its  name  from  Aphrodite ;  but,  as  the  very 
sound  of  the  term  seems  to  dictate,  from  aperire,  to  open,  because 
the  spring  having  then  attained  its  vigour,  it  02)e)is  and  unfolds  the 

*  Ti)  suppose  the  J'^gyplians  reckoned  months  for  3'ears,  does,  indeed,  bring  tlieir 
computation  pctttynear  tiie  truth,  with  respect  to  the  then  age  of  tlie  world;  for  they 
reckon'ixi  a  sacccsiion  of  kings  for  the  space  of  36,000  years.  But  that  supposition 
uoiild  make  the  reigns  of  thcdr  kings  unreasonably  short.  Besides,  Herodotus  says; 
the  Egyptians  were  the  first  that  began  to  compute  by  years;  and  that  they  luade  the 
year  to  consist  of  twelve  months.  Their  boasted  antiquity  must,  therefore,  be  im- 
puted to  their  stretching  the  fabulous  part  of  their  history  too  far  back.  As  to  Plutarch's 
saying  that  £gypt  ".vas  a  new  country,  it  is  strange  that  such  a  notion  could  ever  be  ea« 
teiiuilied  bj  a  man  of  his  knowledge. 
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blossoms  of  plants.  The  next  month,  which  is  that  of  May,  is  so 
called  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury;  for  to  him  it  is  sacred. 
June  is  so  styled  from  the  youthful  season  of  year.  Some  again 
inform  us,  that  these  two  months  borrow  their  names  from  the  two 
ages,  old  Viwdi  young ;  for  the  older  men  are  called  3Iajorcs,  and 
and  the  younger  Juniores.  The  succeeding  montlis  were  denomi- 
nated according  to  their  order,  of  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth.  Afterwards  Quintilis  was  called  July,  in  honour  of 
Julius  Qesar,  who  ox'ercame  Pompey;  and  Sextilis  August,  from 
Augustus  the  second  emperor  of  Rome.  To  the  two  following^ 
months  Domitian  gave  his  two  names  of  Germanicus  and  Domitia- 
nus,  which  lasted  but  a  little  while;  for  when  he  was  slain,  they  resu- 
med their  old  names,  September  and  October.  The  two  last  were  the 
only  ones  that  all  along  retained  the  original  appellation  which  they 
liad  from  their  order.  February,  which  was  either  added  or  trans- 
posed by  Numa,  is  the  month  of  purification;  for  so  the  term  sig- 
nifies; and  then  rites  are  celebrated  for  the  purifying  of  trees,  and 
procuring  a  blessing  on  their  fruits;  then  also  the  feast  of  the  Lu~ 
jtercalia  is  held,  whose  ceremonies  greatly  resemble  those  of  a 
Justration.  January,  the  first  month,  is  so  called  from  Janus.  And 
Numa  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  away  the  precedency  from  March, 
which  is  denominated  from  the  god  of  war,  with  a  design  to  show  his 
preference  of  the  political  virtues  to  the  martial.  For  this  Janus, 
m  the  most  remote  antiquity,  whether  a  demigod  or  a  king,  being 
remarkable  for  his  political  abilities,  and  his  cultivation  of  society, 
reclaimed  men  from  their  rude  and  savage  manners ;  he  is  there- 
fore represented  with  two  faces,  as  having  altered  the  former  state 
of  the  world,  and  given  quite  a  new  turn  to  life.  He  has  also  a  tem- 
ple at  Rome  with  two  gates,  which  ihcy  call  the  gates  of  war.  It 
is  the  custom  for  this  temple  to  stand  open  in  the  time  of  war,  and 
to  be  shut  in  time  of  peace.  The  latter  v,  a;j  seldom  the  case,  as 
the  empire  has  been  generally  engaged  in  v/ar,  on  account  of  its 
great  extent,  and  its  having  to  contend  witii  so  many  surrounding 
barbarous  nations.  It  has  therefore  been  shut  only  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  Caesar*,  when  he  had  conquered  Antony:  and  before,  in 
the  consulate  of  Marcus  Attiliusf  and  Titus  Alanlius,  a  little  while; 
fur  a  new   war  breaking  out,  it  was    soon  opened  again.     In  Nu- 

•  Aii'ii'Stus  bhutlhe  temple  of  Janus  three  several  times;  one  of  v.liich  was  in  the 
ycir  of  Uoine  750  before  ilie  birtli  of  our  Sariour,  according  to  Isaiah's  propiiec3', 
that  all  the  world  should  be  bles^.cd  with  peace,  whoa  tlie  Prince  of  Peace  was  born. 
This  terupk  was  also  shut  hy  Vespasian  afier  his  triumph  over  the  Jews. 

t  Instead  of  Marcus,  we  .should  read  Cair,,;  Attiliu'^,  Titus  Maiilius,  Iiis  colleague, 
ghut  the  temple  of  Janus  at  the  concluion  of  the  first  Punic  \var. 
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ma's  reign,  however,  it  was  not  opened  for  one  day,  but  stood  con- 
stantly shut  during  the  space  of  forty-three  years,  while  uninter- 
rupted peace  reigned  in  every  quarter.  Not  only  the  people  of  Rome 
were  softened  and  humanized  by  the  justice  and  mildness  of  the 
king,  but  even  the  circumjacent  cities,  breathing,  as  it  were,  the 
same  salutary  and  delightful  air,  began  to  cliange  their  behaviour. 
Like  the  Romans,  they  became  desirous  of  peace  and  good  laws,  of 
cultivating  the  ground,  educating  their  children  in  tranquillity,  and 
paying  their  homage  to  the  gods.  Italy  then  was  taken  up  with 
festivals  and  sacrifices,  games,  and  entertainments;  the  people 
without  any  apprehension  of  danger,  mixed  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  treated  each  other  with  mutual  hospitality;  the  love  of  virtue  and 
justice,  as  from  the  source  of  Numa's  wisdom,  gently  flowing  upon 
all,  and  moving  with  the  composure  of  his  heart.  Even  the  hyper- 
bolical expressions  of  the  poets  fall  short  of  describing  the  happiness 
of  those  days  : 

Secure  Arachne  spread  her  slender  toils 
O'er  the  broad  buckler;  eating  rust  consum'd 
The    vengeful  swords  and  once  far-gleaming  spears: 
No  more  the  trump  of  war  swells  it  hoarse  throat, 
Kor  robs  the  c^'e-iids  of  their  genial  slumber*. 

We  have  no  account  of  either  war  or  insurrection  in  the  state  during 
Numa's  reign.  Nay,  he  experienced  neither  enmity  nor  envy;  nor 
did  ambition  dictate  either  open  or  private  attempts  against  his 
crown.  Whether  it  were  the  fear  of  the  god:!;,  who  took  so  pious  a 
man  under  their  protection,  or  reverence  for  Iiis  virtue,  or  tlie  sin- 
gular good  fortune  of  his  times,  that  kept  the  manners  of  men  pure 
and  unsullied,  he  was  an  illustrious  instance  of  that  truth  which 
Plato,  several  ages  after,  ventured  to  deliver  concerning  govern- 
ments: T/iat  the  only  sure  prospect  of  .deliverance  from  the  evils 
of  life  luill  he,  when  the  divine  Providence  shall  so  order  it,  that- 
the  regal  power,  invested  in  a  prince  ivho  has  the  sentiments  of  a  • 
philosopher,  shall  render  virtue  triumphant  ovei'  vice.  A  man  of 
sucli  wisdom  is  not  only  happy  in  himself,  but  contributes  by  his 
instructions  to  the  happiness  of  others.'  There  is,  in  truth,  no  need, 
either  of  force  or  menaces  to  direct  the  multitude ;  for  when  they 
see  virtue  exemplified  in  so  glorious  a  pattern  as  the  life  of  their 
prince,  they  become  wise  of  themselves,  and  endeavour,  by  friend- 
ship and  unanimity,  by  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and  temperance,  to 
form  themselves  to  an  innocent  and  haj)py  life.  This  is  the  noblest 
end  of  government;  and  he  is   most  worthy  of  the  royal  scat  who 

*  Plutarch  took  this  passage  from  some  excellent  verses  of  Bacch^lides  in  praise 
of  peace  given  us  by  Stobseus. 
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can  regulate  the  lives  and  dispositions  of  his  subjects  in  such  a  man- 
ner.    No  man  was  more  sensible  of  this  than  Numa. 

As  to  his  wives  and  children,  there  are  great  contradictions  among 
historians.  For  some  say  he  had  no  wife  but  Tatia,  nor  any  child 
but  one  daughter  named  Pompilia.  Others,  besides  that  daughter, 
give  an  account  of  four  sons.  Pompon,  Pinus,  Calpus,  and  Ma- 
mercus ;  every  one  of  which  left  an  honourable  posterity,  the  Pom- 
ponii  being  descended  from  Pompon,  the  Pinarii  from  Pinus,  the 
Galpurnii  from  Calpus,  and  the  Mamercii  from  Mamercus.  These 
were  surnamed  Reges  or  kitigs^.  But  a  third  set  of  writers  accuse 
the  former  of  forging  these  genealogies  from  Numa,  in  order  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  particular  families.  And  they  tell  us,  that 
Pompilia  was  not  the  daughter  of  Tatia,  but  of  Lucretia,  anoflier 
wife,  whom  he  married  after  he  ascended  the  throne.  All,  however, 
agree,  that  Pompilia  was  married  to  Marcius,  son  of  that  Mar- 
cius  who  persuaded  Numa  to  accept  the  crown;  for  he  followed 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  enrolled  a  senator,  and  after  Numa's 
death,  was  competitor  with  Tullus  Ilostilius  for  the  throne;  but- 
failing  in  the  enterprise,  he  starved  himself  to  death.  His  son 
Marcius,  husband  to  Pompilia,  remained  in  Rome,  and  had  a  son 
named  Ancus  Marcius,  who  reigned  after  Tullus  Hostilius.  This 
son  is  said  to  have  been  but  five  years  old  at  the  death  of  Numa. 

Numa  was  carried  off  by  no  sudden  or  acute  distemper;  but,  as 
Piso  relates,  wasted  away  insensibly  with  old  age  and  a  gentle  decline. 
He  was  some  few  years  above  eighty  when  he  died. 

The  neighbouring  nations,  that  were  in  friendship  and  alliance 
with  Rome,  strove  to  make  the  honours  of  his  burial  equal  to 
the  happiness  of  his  life,  attending  with  crowns  and  other  public 
offerings.  The  senators  carried  the  bier,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
gods  walked  in  procession.  The  rest  of  the  people,  with  the  wo- 
men and  children,  crowded  to  the  funeral,  not  as  if  they  were  at- 
tending the  interment  of  an  aged  king,  but  as  if  they  had  lost  one 
of  their  beloved  relations  in  the  bloom  of  life ;  for  they  followed  it 
with  tears  and  loud  lameintations.     They  did  not  burn  the  bodyf,- 

*  JRex  was  the  surname  of  the  .ll^inilians  and  IMarcians;  but  not  of  the  Pomponians,  the 
Finarians,  or  Mamcrcians.  The  Pinarii  were  descended  from  a  family  wiio  were  priests 
of  Hercules,   and  more  ancient  il  han  the  times  of  Numa. 

I  In  the  most  ancient  times  tl  ley  committed  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  the  ground, 
as  appears  from  the  history  of  the  patriarchs.  But  the  Egyptians,  from  a  vain  desire 
of  preserving  their  bodies  from  i  .orruption  after  death,  had  them  embalmed;  persons 
of  condition  wilh  rich  spices,  ano!  even  the  poor  had  theirs  preserved  with  salt.  The 
Greeks,  to  obviate  the'  inconven  iences  that  might  possibly  happen  from  corruption, 
burnt  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  bu  t  I'liny  tells  us,  that  Sylla  was  the  first  Rom.m  whose 
body  was  burnt.     When  Pagan ij  10  ^¥as  abolished,  the  burning  of  dead  bodies  ceased 
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because,  as  we  are  told,  he  himself  forbade  it;  but  they  made  two 
stone  coffins,  and  buried  them  under  the  Janiculum ;  the  one  con- 
taining his  body,  and  the  other  the  sacred  books  which  he  had  written 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Grecian  legislators  wrote  theirtables  of  laws. 

Numa  had  taken  care,  however,  in  his  life-time,  to  instruct  the 
priests  in  all  that  those  books  contained,  and  to  impress  both  the 
sense  and  practice  on  their  memories.  He  then  ordered  them  to  be 
buried  with  him,  persuaded  that  such  mysteries  could  not  safely  exist 
in  lifeless  writing.  Influenced  by  the  same  reasoning,  it  is  said,  the 
Pythagoreans  did  not  commit  their  precepts  to  writing,  but  intrusted 
them  to  the  memories  of  such  as  they  thought  worthy  of  so  great  a 
deposit.  And  when  they  liappened  to  communicate  to  an  unworthy 
person  their  abstruse  problems  in  geometry,  they  gave  out  that  the 
gods  threatened  to  avenge  his  profaneness  and  impiety  with  some 
great  and  signal  calamity.  Those,  therefore,  may  be  well  excused 
who  endeavour  to  prove  by  so  many  resemblances,  that  Numa  was 
acquainted  with  Pythagoras.  Valerius  Antias  relates,  that  there  were 
twelve  books  written  in  Latin,  concerning  religion,  and  twelve  more 
of  philosophy,  in  Greek,  bmied  in  that  coffin.  But  four  hundred 
years  after  *,  when  Publius  Cornelius  and  Marcus  Baebius  were  con- 
suls, a  prodigious  fall  of  rain  having  washed  away  the  earth  that 
covered  the  coffins,  and  the  lids  falling  off,  one  of  them  appeared 
entirely  empty,  witliout  the  least  remains  of  the  body  ;  in  the  other, 
the  books  were  found.  Petilius,  then  prcetor,  having  examined 
them,  made  his  report  upon  oath  to  the  senate,  that  it  appeared  to 
him  inconsistent,  both  with  justice  and  religion,  to  make  them  pub- 
lic ;  in  consequence  of  which  all  the  volumes  were  carried  into  the 
Comitium,  and  burnt. 

Glory  follows  in  the  train  of  great  men,  and  increases  after  their 
deatli ;  for  envy  does  not  long  survive  them  :  nay,  it  sometimes  dies 

with  it-  and,  in  the  belief  of  the  resurrection,  Christians  committed  their  dead  with 
due  care  and  honour  to  the  earth,  to  repose  there  till  that  great  event. 

'  Plutarch  probably  wrote  in  five  hundred ;  for  this  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome 
573.  "  One  Terentius,"  «ays  Varro  (Ap.  S.  August,  de  Civ.  Dei),  "  had  a  piece  of 
ground,  near  the  Janiculum;  and  an  liusbandman  of  his  one  day  accidentally  running 
over  Nnma's  tomb,  turned  up  some  of  the  legislator's  books,  wherein  he  gave  his  reasons 
for  eslablishingthe  religion  of  the  Romans  as  he  left  it.  The  husband :7i;:n  carried  tlicse 
books  to  the  prator,  and  the  praetor  to  the  senate,  who,  after  having  read  hit  frivolous 
reasons  for  his  religious  establishment?,  agreed  that  the  books  should  be  destroyed,  in 
pursuance  of  Nunm's  intentions.  It  was  accordingly  decreed,  that  the  prator  should 
throw  them  into  the  fire."  But  though  Numa's  raotivej  for  the  religion  he  established 
might  be  trivial  enough,  that  was  not  the  chief  reason  for  suppressing  them.  The  real, 
at  least  the  principal  reason,  was  the  many  new  superstitions,  equally  trivial,  which  the 
Romans  had  introduced,  and  the  worship  which  they  paid  to  images,  contrary  to  Nuiua's 
appointment, 
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before  them.  The  misfortunes,  indeed,  of  the  succeeding  kings 
added  lustre  to  the  character  of  Numa.  Of  the  five  that  came  after 
him,  the  last  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  lived  long  in  exile; 
and  of  the  other  four  not  one  died  a  natural  deatli.  Three  were 
traiterously  slain.  As  for  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  reigned  next  after 
Numa,  he  ridiculed  and  despised  many  of  his  best  institutions, 
particularly  his  religious  ones,  as  effeminate  and  tending  to  inaction; 
for  his  view  was  to  dispose  the  people  to  war.  He  did  not,  however, 
abide  by  his  irreligious  opinions,  but  falling  into  a  severe  and  com- 
plicated sickness,  he  changed  them  for  a  superstition  *  very  different 
from  Numa's  piety :  others,  too,  were  infected  with  the  same  false 
principles,  when  they  saw  the  manner  of  his  death^  which  is  said  to 
have  happened  by  lightning  f. 
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HAVING  gone  through  the  lives  of  Numa  and  Lycurgus,  we 
must  now  endeavour  (though  it  is  no  easy  matter)  to  contrast  their 
actions.  The  resemblances  betv/een  them,  however,  are  obvious 
enough  j  their  wisdom,  for  instance,  their  piety,  their  talents  for 
government,  the  instruction  of  their  people,  and  their  deriving  their 
laws  from  a  divine  source.  But  tlie  chief  of  their  peculiar  distinc- 
tions was  Numa's  accepting  a  crown,  and  Lycurgus's  relinquinshing 
one.  The  former  received  a  kingdom  without  seeking  it,  the  latter 
resigned  one  wiien  he  had  it  in  possession.  Numa  was  advanced  to 
sovereign  power,  when  a  private  person  and  a  stranger ;  Lycurgus 
reduced  himself  from  a  king  to  a  private  person..  It  was  an  honour 
to  the  one  to  attain  to  royal  dignity  by  his  justice;  and  it  was  an 
honour  to  the  other  to  prefer  justice  to  that  dignity.  Virtue  rendered 
the  one  so  respectable  as  to  deserve  a  throne,  and  the  other  so  great 
as  to  be  above  it. 

The  second  observation  is,  that  both  managed  their  respective 
governments  as  musicians  do  the  lyre,  each  in  a  different  manner. 
Lycurgus  wound  up  the  strings  of  Sparta,  which  he  found  relaxed 
with  luxury,  to  a  stronger  tone  :  Numa  softened  the  high  and  harsh 

*  None  are  so  superstitious  in  their  distress  as  tliose  who,  in  their  prosperity,  have 
iaiighed  at  religion.  The  fameus  Canon  Vossius  was  no  less  remarkable  for  the  great- 
ness of  his  fears,  than  he  was  for  the  littleness  of  his  faith. 

t  The  palace  of  Tullus  Hostilius  was  burnt  down  by  lightning;  and  he,  \vlth  his  wife 
and  children,  perislied  in  the  flames.  Though  some  historians  say,  that  AncusMarcius 
•who,  as  the  grandson  of  Numa,  expected  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  storm  to  assassinate  the  king. 
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tone  of  Rome.  The  former  had  the  more  difficult  task  :  for  it  was 
not  their  swords  and  breast-plates  which  he  persuaded  his  citizens  to 
lay  aside,  but  their  gold  and  silver,  their  sumptuous  beds  and  tables  : 
what  he  taught  them  was,  not  to  devote  their  time  to  feasts  and  sacri- 
fices, after  quitting  the  rugged  paths  of  war,  but  to  leave  entertain- 
ments and  the  pleasures  of  wine  for  the  laborious  exercises  of  arms 
and  the  wrestling  ring.  Numa  effected  his  purposes  in  a  friendly 
way,  by  the  regard  and  veneration  the  people  had  for  his  person ; 
Lycurgus  had  to  struggle  with  conflicts  and  dangers,  before  he  could 
establish  his  laws.  The  genius  of  Numa  was  more  mild  and  gentle, 
softening  and  attempering  the  fiery  dispositions  of  his  people  to  jus- 
tice and  peace.  If  we  be  obliged  to  admit  the  sanguinary  and  unjust 
treatment  of  the  Helotes,  as  a  part  of  the  politics  of  Lycurgus,  we 
must  allow  Numa  to  have  been  far  the  more  humane  and  equitable 
lawgiver,  who  permitted  absolute  slaves  to  taste  of  the  honour  of  free 
men,  and  in  the  Satiirnulia  to  be  entertained  along  with  their  mas- 
ters *.  For  this  also,  they  tell  us,  was  one  of  Numa's  institutions, 
that  persons  In  a  state  of  servitude  should  be  admitted,  at  least  once 
a-year,  to  the  liberal  enjoyment  of  those  fruits  which  they  had  helped 
to  raise.  Some,  however,  pretend  to  find  in  this  custom  the  vestiges 
of  the  equality  which  subsisted  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  when  there 
was  neither  servant  nor  master,  but  all  were  upon  the  same  footing, 
and,  as  It  were,  of  one  family. 

Both  appear  to  have  been  equally  studious  to  lead  their  people  to 
temperance  and  sobriety.  As  to  the  other  virtues,  the  one  was  more 
attached  to  fortitude,  and  the  other  to  justice ;  though  possibly  the 
different  nature  and  quality  of  their  respective  governments  required 
a  different  process.  For  it  was  not  through  want  of  courage,  but  to 
guard  against  injustice,  that  Numa  restrained  his  subjects  from  war: 
nor  did  Lycurgus  endeavour  to  infuse  a  martial  spirit  into  his  people 
with  a  view  to  encourage  them  to  injure  others,  but  to  guard  them 
against  being  injured  by  invasions.  As  each  had  the  luxuriances  of 
his  citizens  to  prune,  and  their  deficiencies  to  fill  up,  they  must 
necessarily  make  very  considerable  alterations. 

Numa's  distribution  of  the  people  was  indulgent  and  agreeable  to 
the  commonalty,  as  with  him  a  various  and  mixed  mass  of  goldsmiths^ 

*  The  SaUtrnnlia  was  the  feast  celebrated  on  the  14th  of  the  kalends  of  Janaary. 
Besides  the  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Saturn,  who,  upon  his  retiring  into  Italy,  introduced 
there  the  happiness  «'f  the  golden  age,  servants  were  at  this  time  indulged  in  mirth  and 
freedom,  in  memory  of  the  equality  which  prevailed  in  that  age;  presents  were  sent 
.from  one  friend  to  another;  and  no  war  was  to  be  proclaimed,  or  L.ffender  executed. 
It  is  uncertain  when  this  festival  was  instituted.  Macrobius  says,  it  was  celebrated  in 
Italy  long  before  the  building  of  Rome;  and  probably  h.e  is  right,  for  the  Greeks  kept, 
the  same  feast,  under  the  name  of  C/ironea,     Macroh,  Sat\ir,  1.  i,  c.  7. 
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itmslcians,  shoemakers,  and  other  trades,  composed  the  body  of  the 
city.  But  Lycurgus  inclined  to  tlie  nobility  in  modelling  his  states 
and  he  proceeded  in  a  severe  and  unpopular  manner;  putting  all 
mechanic  arts  in  the  hands  of  slaves  and  strangers,  while  the  citizens 
were  only  taught  how  to  manage  the  spear  and  sliield.  They  were 
only  artists^n  War,  and  servants  of  Mars,  neither  knowitig  nbr  desir- 
ing to  know  any  tiling  but  how  to  obey,  command,  and  conquer  their 
enemies.  That  the  freemen  might  be  entirely  and  once  for  all  free^ 
he  would  not  suffer,  them  to  give  any  attention  to  their  circumstances, 
but  that  the  whole  business  was  to  be  left  to  the  slaves  and  Helotes, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  dressing  of  their  meat.  Numa  made  no 
Such  distinction  a$  this  :  he  only  put  a  stop  to  the  gain  of  rapine. 
Not  solicitous  to  prevent  an  inequality  of  substance,,  he  forbf'de  no 
other  means  of  increasing  the  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  nor  their  rising 
to  the  greatest  opulence  ;  neither  did  h^  guard  against  poverty,  which 
at  the  same  time  made  its  Way  into  and  spread  in  the  city.  While 
there  was  no  great  disparity  in  the  possessions  of  his  citizens,  but  all 
Were  moderately  provided,  he  should  at  first  have  combatted  the 
desire  of  gain^  and,  like  Lycurgus,  have  watched  against  its  incon- 
veniences ;  for  those  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  but  such  as 
gave  birth  to  the  many  and  great  troubles  that  happened  in  the 
Roman  state. 

As  to  an  equal  division  of  lands^  neither  was  Lycurgus  to  biame 
for  making  it,  nor  Numa  for  not  making  it.  The  equality  which  it 
caused  afforded  the  former  a  firm  foundation  for  his  government; 
and  the  latter,  finding  a  division  already  made,  and  probably  as  yet 
subsisting  entire,  had  no  occasion  to  make  a  new  one. 

With  respect  to  the  communitv  of  wives  and  children,  each  took 
a  politic  method  to  banish  jealousy.  A  Roman  husband,  when  he 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  children,  and  vvas  applied  to  by  one  that 
had  none,  might  give  up  his  wife  to  him  *,  and  was  at  liberty  both  to 
divorce  her  and  to  take  her  again.  But  the  Lacedaemonian,  while  his 
wife  remained  in  his  house,  and  the  marriage  subsisted  in  its  original 
force,  allowed  his  friend,  who  desired  to  have  children  by  ner,  the 
use  of  his  bed;  and  (as  we  have  already  observed)  many  husbands 
invited  to  their  houses  such  men  as  were  likely  to  give  them  healtliy 
and  well  made  children.  The  difference  between  the  two  customs  is 
tliis,  that  the  LacedaEmonians  appeared  very  easy  and  unconcerned 
about  an  affair  that  in  other  places  causes  so  much  disturbance,  and 
consumes  men's  hearts  wish  jealousy  and  sorrow;  whilst,  among  the 
Romans,  there  was  a  raodesiy  which  veiled  the  matter  with  a  new 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  Numa  gave  any  sanctien  to  this  liberty.  Plutarch  himself 
says  a  iittle  below,  thai  no  divorce  was  known  in  Hone  till  long  after. 
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contract,  and  seemed  to  declare  that  a  community  in  wedlock  is 
intolerable. 

Yet,  farther,  Numa's  strictness  as  to  virgins  tended  to  form  them 
to  that  modesty  which  is  the  ornament  of  their  sex :  but  the  great 
liberty  which  Lycurgus  gave  them,  brought  upon  them  tK'  censure 
of  the  poets,  particularly  Ibycus  :  for  they  call  them  Fhrrnome rides y 
and  Andromancis.     Euripides  describes  them  in  this  manner  : 

These  quit  tlicir  homes,  ambitious  to  display. 
Amidst  the  youths,  tht;ir  vigonr  in  the  race, 
Orfeatsofwresthng,  whilst  their  airy  robe 
Flics  back,  and  leaves  tlieir  limbs  uncovered. 

The  skirts  of  the  habit  which  the  virgins  wore  were  not  sewed  to  the 
bottom,  but  opened  at  the  sides  as  they  walked,  and  discovered  the 
thigh  ;  as  Sophocles  very  plainly  writes  v 

Still  in  the  light  dress  struts  the  vain  Hermione; 
Whose  opening  folds  display  the  naked  thigh. 

Consequently  their  behaviour  Is  said  to  have  been  too  bold  and  toc^ 
masculine,  in  particular  to  their  husbands:  for  they  considered 
themselves  as  absolute  mistresses  In  their  houses ;  nay,  they  wanted 
a  shave  in  affairs  of  state,  and  delivered  their  sentiments  with  great 
freedom  concerning  the  most  weighty  matters.  But  Numa,  though 
he  preserved  entire  to  the  matrons  all  the  honour  and  respect  that 
were  paid  theny  by  their  husbands  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  when  they 
endeavoured  by  kindness  to  compensate  for  the  rape,  yet  he  obliged 
them  to  behave  with  great  reserve,  and  to  lay  aside  all  impertinent 
curiosity.  He  taught  them  to  be  sober,  and  accustomed  them  to 
silence,  entirely  to  al)stain  from  wine  *,  and  not  to  speak  even  of  the 
most  necessary  affairs,  except  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands. 
When  a  woman  once  appeared  in  ihafojmm  to  plead  her.  own  cause, 
it  is  reported  that  the  senate  ordered  the  oracle  to  be  consulted, 
what  this  strange  event  protended  to  the  city  f.  Nay,- what  is  re- 
corded of  a  few  infamous  women  is  a  proof  of  the  obedience  and 
meekness  of  the  Roman  matrons  in  general :  for  as  our  historians 
give  us  accounts  of  those  who  first  carried  war  into  the  bowels  of 
their  country,  or  against  their  brothers,  or  were  first  guilty  of  parri- 

*  Romulus  made  the  drinking  of  wine,  as  well  as  adulter}',  a  capital  crime  in  women. 
For,  he  said,  adultery  opens  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  wine  opens  the  door  to. 
adultery.  The  severity  of  this  law  was  softened  in  the  succeeding  ages;  the  women 
who  were  overtaken  in  liquor  were  not  condemned  to  die,  but  to  lose  their  dowers. 

t  What  thou  appeared  so  strange  became  afterwards  common  enough;  insomuch 
that  every  troublesome  woman  of  that  kind  was  called  Afrania,  from  a  senator's  wife  of 
that  name,  who  busied  herself  much  la  courts  of  justice.  Tiie  eloquent  Hortentia, 
d.-iughterlo  to  the  orator  Hoitensius,  pleaded  with  ■•uch  success  for  the  women,  whea  the 
triumvirs  had  laid  a  fine  upon  them,  that  she  got  a  considerable  part  of  it  remitted. 
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cide;  so  the  Romans  relate,  that  Spmius  Carviiius  was  tlie  first 
cimong  tliem  that  divorced  his  wife,  when  no  such  thing  had  happened 
before  for  two  Imndred  and  thirty  years  from  the  huilding  of  Rome*  : 
and  that  Thalaea,  the  wife  of  Pinarius,  was  the  first  that  quarrelled, 
having  a  dispute  with  her  mother-in-law  Gegania,  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  So  well  framed  for  the  preserving  of  decency 
and  a  propriety  of  behaviour  were  tliis  lawgiver's  regulations  with 
respect  to  marriage. 

Agreeable  to  the  education  of  virgins  In  Sparta  were  the  directions 
l>f  Lycurgus  as  to  the  time  of  their  being  married.  For  he  ordered 
them  to  be  married  when  botii  their  age  and  wishes  led  them  to  it ;  that 
the  company  of  a  husband,  which  nature  now  required,  might  be  the 
foundation  of  kindness  and  love,  and  not  of  fear  and  hatred,  which 
would  be  the  consequence  when  nature  was  forced ;  and  that  their 
bodies  might  have  the  strength  to  bear  the  troubles  of  breeding  and 
the  pangs  of  child-birth;  the  propagation  of  children  being  looked 
upon  as  the  only  end  of  marriage.  But  the  Romans  married  their 
daughters  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  or  under,  that  both  their  bodies 
and  manners  might  come  pure  and  untainted  into  the  management  of 
their  husbands.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  former  institution  more 
naturally  tended  to  the  procreation  of  children,  and  the  latter  to  the 
forming  of  the  manners  for  the  matrimonial  union. 

However,  in  the  education  of  the  boys,  in  regulating  their  classes, 
and  laying  down  the  whole  method  of  their  exercises,  their  diversions, 
and  their  eating  at  a  common  table,  Lycurgus  stands  distinguished, 
and  leaves  Numa  only  upon  a  level  with  ordinary  lawgivers.  For 
Numa  left  it  to  the  option  or  convenience  of  parents  to  bring  up  their 
sons  to  agriculture,  to  ship-building,  to  the  business  of  a  brasier,  or 
the  art  of  a  musician;  as  if  it  were  not  necessary  for  one  design 
to  run  through  the  education  of  tiiem  all,  and  for  each  individual  to 
have  the  same  bias  given  him;  but  as  if  they  were  all  like  passengers 
in  a  ship,  who,  coming  each  from  a  different  employment,  and  with 
a  different  intent,  stand  upon  their  common  defence  In  time  of  dan- 
ger, merely  out  of  fear  for  themselves  or  their  property,  and  on  other 
occasions  are  attentive  only  to  their  private  ends.  In  such  a  case 
common  legislators  would  have  been  excusable,  who  might  have 
failed  through  ignorance  or  want  of  power.  But  should  not  so  wise  a 
man  as  Numa,  who  took  upon  him  the  government  of  a  state  so  lately 
formed,  and  not  likely  to  make  the  least  opposition  to  any  thing  he 
proposed,  have  considered  it  as  his  first  care  to  give  the  children 
such  a  bent  of  education,  and  the  youth  such  a  mode  of  exercise,  as 
would  prevent  any  great  difference  or  confusion  in  their  manners, 

*  It  was  in  the  520th  year  of  Rome  that  this  happened. 
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that  so  they  might  be  formed  from  their  infancy,  and  persuaded  to 
walk  together  in  the  same  paths  of  virtue  ?  Lycurgus  ft)und  the  uti- 
lity of  this  in  several  respects,  and  particularly  in  securing  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  laws.  For  the  oath  the  Spartans  liad  taken  would 
have  availed  but  little,  if  the  youth  had  not  been  already  tinctured 
with  his  discipline,  and  trained  to  a  zeal  for  his  establishment.  Nay, 
so  strong  and  deep  was  the  tincture,  that  the  principal  laws  which  he 
enacted  continued  in  force  for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  But 
the  primary  view  of  Numa's  government,  which  was  to  settle  the 
Romans  in  lasting  peace  and  tranquillity,  immediately  vanished  with 
him  ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  he  had  kept 
shut  (as  if  lie  had  really  held  war  in  prison  and  subjection),  was  set 
wide  open,  and  Italy  was  filled  with  blood  *.  The  bej^utiful  pile  of 
justice  which  he  had  reared  presently  fell  to  the  ground,  being  with- 
out the  cement  of  education. 

You  will  say  then,  was  not  Rome  bettered  by  her  wars  ?  A  ques- 
tion this  which  wants  a  long  answer,  to  satisfy  such  as  place  the  hap- 
piness of  a  state  in  riches,  luxury,  and  an  extent  of  dominion,  rather 
than  in  security,  equity,  temperance,  and  content.  It  may  seem, 
however,  to  afford  an  argument  in  favour  of  Lycurgus,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, upon  quitting  the  discipline  of  Numa,  soon  arrived  at  a  much 
higher  degree  of  power ;  whereas  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  soon  as 
they  departed  from  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  from  being  the  most 
respectable  people  of  Greece,  became  the  meanest,  and  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  absolutely  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  something  truly  great  and  divine  in  Numa  to  be  in- 
vited from  another  country  to  the  throne ;  to  make  so  many  altera- 
tions by  means  of  persuasions ;  to  reign  undisturbed  over  a  city  not 
yet  united  in  itself,  without  the  use  of  an  armed  force  (which  Lycur- 
gus was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to,  when  he  availed  himself  of  the 
aid  of  the  nobility  against  the  commons),  and,  by  his  wisdom  and 
justice  aloncj,  to  conciliate  and  combine  ail  his  subjects  in  peace. 


SOLON  t. 

DIDYMUS  the  grammarian,  in  his  answer  to  Asclepiades,  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  Solon,  cites  the  testimony  of  one  Philocles,  by 
which  he  would  prove  Solon  the  son  of  Euphorion,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  others  that  have  wrote  of  him.     For  they  all  with  one  voi<?e 

•  In  the  wars  with  the  Fidenates,  the  Albans,  and  tlie  Latins, 
t  Solon  flourished  about  the  yeat  befo,re  Christ  597. 
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declare  that  Exccestidcs  was  his  fatlier;  a  man  of  moderate  fortune 
and  power,  but  of  the  noblest  family  in  Athens,  beint^  descended 
from  Codrus.  His  mother,  according  to  Hcraelides  of  Pontus,  was 
cousin-german  to  the  mother  of  Pisistratus.  Tiiis  tie  of  friendship 
at  first  united  Solon  and  Pisistratus  in  a  very  intimate  friendship, 
which  was  drawn  closer^  if  we  may  believe  some  writers,  by  the  re- 
gard which  the  former  had  for  the  beauty  and  excellent  qualities  of 
the  latter*.  Hence  we  may  believe  it  was,  that  when  they  differed 
afterwards  about  matters  of  state,  this  dissension  broke  not  out  into 
any  harsh  or  ungenerous  treatment  of  each  other;  but  their  first 
union  kept  some  hold  of  their  hearts,  some  sparks  ofthejiamc  still 
remained,  and  the  tenderness  of  former  friendship  was  not  quite 
forgotten 

Solon's  fathej:  haying  hurt  his  fortune  f,  as  Hermippus  tells  us, 
by  indulging  his  great  and  munificent  spirit,  though  the  son  might 
liave  beer)  supported  by  his  friends,  yet,  as  he  was  of  a  family  that 
had  loj;ig  been  assisting  to  others,  he  was  ashamed  to  accept  of 
assistance  hiinsclf;  and  therefore,  in  his  younger  years,  applied 
himself  to  merchandise.  Some,  however,  say  that  he  travelled,  ra- 
ther to  gratify  his  curiosity  and  ejfitend  his  knowledge,  than  to  raise 
an  estate-  For  he  profe^jsed  his  love  of  wisdom,  and,  when  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  made  this  declaration,  I  grotv  old  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning.  He  was  not  too  much  attached  to  wealth  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  following  verses  : 

*  Pisistratus  uas  remarkably  courteous,  atTabIc,  and  liberable.  He  Iiad  ahvavs  two 
or  three  slaves  near  liini  with  bags  cf  silver  coin  ;  when  he  saw  any  man  look  sickly,  or 
heard  that  any  died  insolvent,  he  relieved  the  one,  and  buried  the  others  at  his  own  ex- 
pence.  If  he  perceived  people  melancholy,  he  inquired  the  cause,  and  il'he  found  it  was 
poverty,  he  furnisi'^ed  them  with  what  might  enable  them  to  get  bread,  but  not  to  live 
idly.  Nay,  he  lelj  even  his  gardens  and  orchards  open,  and  the  fruit  free  to  the  citizens. 
His  looks  were  easy  and  sedate,  his  language  soft  and  modest.  In  short,  if  his  virtues  had 
been  genuine,  and  not  dissembled,  with  a  view  to  the  tyranny  of  Alliens,  he  wouI(^,  a» 
Solon  told  him,  have  been  the  best  citizen  in  it. 

t  Aristotle  reckons  Solon  himself  among  the  inferior  citizens,  and  quotes  his  owo 
works  to  prove  it.  The  truth  is,  that  Solon  was  never  rich,  it  may  be,  bectuse  he  was 
always  honest.  In  his  youth  he  was  mightily  addicted  to  poetry.  And  Plato,  in 
Timao,  says,  that  if  he  had  finished  all  his  pcicms,  and  p;irtitularly  the  History  of  the 
Atlantic  I>laud,  which  he  had  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  had  taken  time  to  revise  and 
cirrect  them  as  others  did,  neither  Homer,  Hesiod,  or  any  other  ancient  poet,  would 
liUfe  been  more  famous.  It  is  evident,  both  from  the  life  and  writings  of  this  great  man, 
tha.  he  was  a  person  not  only  of  exalted  virtue,  but  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  temper. 
He  ■onsidered  men  as  men,  and  keeping  both  their  capacity  for  virtue,  and  their  prouencss 
to  evl,  in  his  view,  he  adapted  his  laws  so  as  to  strengthen  and  support  ilie  one,  and  to 
checiand  keep  under  the  other.  His  institutions  are  as  remarkable  lor  their  sweetness 
and  pactic ability,  as  tliose  of  Lycurgus  are  for  harshness  and  forcing  human  nature. 
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The  man  that  boasts  of  golden  stores. 
Of  grain  that  loads  liis  bending  floors. 
Of  fields  with  frcah'ning  herbage  green. 
Where  bounding  steeds  and  herds  are  seen, 
I  call  not  happier  than  the  swain 
Whose  limbs  are  sound,  whose  food  is  plain; 
Whose  joj's  a  blooming  wife  endears. 
Whose  hours  a  smiling  offspring  cheers  *, 

Yet  in  another  place  he  says : 

The  flow  of  riches,  though  desir'd; 
Life's  real  goods,  if  well  acquir'd. 
Unjustly  let  me  never  gain. 
Lest  vengeance  follow  in  their  train. 

Indeed,  a  good  man,  a  valuable  member  of  society,  should  neither 
set  his  heart  upon  superfluities,  nor  reject  the  use  of  what  is  neces- 
sarp  and  convenient.  And  in  those  times,  as  Hesiodf  informs  us, 
no  business  was  looked  upon  as  a  disparagement,  nor  did  any  trade 
cause  a  disadvantageous  distinction.  The  profession  of  merchan- 
dise was  lionourable,  as  it  brought  home  the  produce  of  barbarous 
countries,  engaged  the  frienship  of  kings,  and  opened  a  wide  field  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Nay,  some  merchants  have  been  founders 
of  great  cities;  Protus,  for  instance,  that  built  Marseilles,  for  whom 
the  Gauls  about  the  Rhone  had  the  highest  esteem.  Thales  also, 
and  Hippocrates  the  mathematician,  are  said  to  have  had  their  share 
in  commerce  ;  and  the  oil  that  Plato  disposed  of  Egypt  J  defrayed  the 
expence  of  his  travels. 

If  Solon  was  too  expensive  and  luxurious  in  his  way  of  living,  and 
indulged  his  poetical  vein  in  his  description  of  pleasure  too  freely  for 
a  philosopher,  it  is  imputed  to  his  mercantile  life ;  for  as  he  passed 
through  many  and  great  dangers,  he  might  surely  compensate  them 
with  a  little  relaxation  and  enjoyment.  But  that  he  placed  himself 
rather  in  the  class  of  the  poor  than  the  rich,  is  evident  from  these  lines  : 

For  vice,  though  plenty  fills  her  horn. 
And  virtue  sinks  in  want  and  scorn; 
Yet  never,  sure,  shall  Solon  change 
His  truth  for  wealth's  most  easy  range  ! 
Since  virtue  lives,  and  truth  shall  stand. 
While  wealth  eludes  the  grasping  hand. 

He  seems  to  have  made  use  of  his  poetical  talent  at  first  not  for  an_^ 
serious  purpose,  but  only  for  amusement,  and  to  fill  up  his  hours  of 

•  This  passage  of  Solon's,  and  another  below,  are  now  found,  among  the  sentencesof 
Tbeognis. 

+  Lib.  Ob.  etDi.  ver.  309. 

J  It  was  usual  to  trade  into  Egypt  with  the  oil  of  Greece  and  Judea.  It  is  sa^,  in 
prophet  Hosea,  c.  12.  v.  1.  Ephraim  carrieth  oil  into  Egypt. 
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leisure ;  but  afterwards  he  inserted  moral  sentences,  and  interwove 
many  political  transactions  in  his  poems,  not  for  the  sake  of  record- 
ing^ or  remembering  them,  but  sometimes  by  way  of  apology  for  his 
own  administration,  and  sometimes  to  exhort,  to  advise,  or  to  censure 
the  citizens  of  Athens.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  he  attempted  to 
put  his  laws,  too,  in  verse ;  and  they  give  us  this  beginning : 

Supreme  of  gods,  whose  power  we  first  address 
This  plan  to  honour,  and  these  hiws  to  bless. 

Like  most  of  the  sages  of  his  time,  he  cultivated  tliat  part  of  moral 
philosophy  which  treats  of  civil  obligations.  His  physics  were  of  a 
simple  and  ancient  cast,  as  appears  from  the  following  lines  : 

From  cloudy  vapours  f.ills  the  treiisur'd  snow. 
And  the  fierce  hail :   from  lightning's  rapid  blaze 
Springs  the  loud  thunder — winds  disturb  the  deep, 
Thau  whose  unruffled  breast,  no  smoother  scene 
In  all  the  works  of  natare  !  , 

Upon  the  whole,  Thales  seems  to  have  been  the  only  philosopher 
who  then  carried  his  speculations  beyond  things  in  common  use, 
while  the  rest  of  the  wise  men  maintained  their  character  by  rules 
for  social  life. 

They  are  reported  to  have  met  at  Delphi,  and  afterwards  at  Corinth, 
upon  the  invitation  of  Periander,  who  made  provision  for  their  enter- 
tainment. But  what  contributed  most  to  their  honour  was  their 
sending  the  tripod  from  one  to  another,  with  an  ambition  to  outvie 
each  other  in  modesty.  The  story  is  this  :  when  some  Coans  were 
drawing  a  net,  certain  strangers  from  Miletus  bought  the  drauglit 
unseen.  It  proved  to  be  a  golden  tripod,  whicli  Helen,  as  she  sailed 
from  Troy,  is  said  to  have  thrown  in  there,  in  compliance  with  an 
ancient  oracle.  A  dispute  arising  at  first  between  the  strangers  and 
the  fishermen  about  the  tripod,  and  afterwards  extending  itself  to  the 
states  to  which  they  belonged,  so  as  almost  to  engage  them  in  hostili- 
ties, the  priestess  of  Apollo  took  up  the  matter,  by  ordering  that  the 
wisest  man  they  could  find  should  have  the  tripod.  And  first  it  was 
sent  to  Thales  at  Miletus,  the  Coans  voluntarily  presenting  that  to 
one  of  the  Milesians,  for  which  they  w^ould  have  gone  to  M'ar  with 
them  all.  Thales  declared  that  Bias  was  a  wiser  man  than  he,  so  it 
was  brought  to  him.  tie  sent  it  to  another  as  wiser  still.  After 
making  a  farther  circuit,  it  came  to  Thales  the  second  time.  And  at 
last  it  was  carried  from  Miletus  to  Thebes,  and  dedicated  to  the  Isme- 
nian  Apollo.  Theophrastus  relates,  that  the  tripod  was  first  sent  to 
Bias  at  Prienne;  that  Bias  sent  it  back  again  to  Thales  at  Miletus; 
that  so  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  seven,  it  came  round 
to  Bias  again,  and  at  last  was  sent  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
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This  is  the  most  current  account ;  yet  some  say  the  present  was  not  a 
tripod,  but  a  bowl  sent  by  Croesus  ;  and  others,  that  it  was  a  cup 
which  one  Batljycles  had  left  for  that  purpose^ 

We  have  a  particular  account  of  a  conversation  which  Solon  had 
with  Anacharsis  *,  and  of  itnother  he  had  with  Thales.  Anacharsis 
went  to  Solon's  house  at  Athens,  knocked  at  the  door,  a'ld  said,  he 
was  a  stranger,  who  desired  to  enter  into  engagements  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  hospiialiti/  with  him.  Solon  answered,  Friend- 
sJtips  are  best  formed  at  home.  Then  do  you,  said  Anacharsis,  who 
are  at  home,  make  me  your  friend,  and  receive  me  into  you  house i 
Struck  with  the  quickness  of  his  repartee,  Solon  gave  him  a  kind  wel- 
come, and  kept  him  some  time  with  him,  being  then  employed  in 
public  affiiirs,  and  in  modelling  his  laws^  When  Anacharsis  knew 
what  Solon  was  about,  he  laughed  at  iiis  undertaking,  and  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  imagining  he  could  restrain  the  avarice  and  injustice  of  his 
citizens  by  ivritten  laws,  which  in  all  respects  rcscmhlcd  spiders* 
webs,  and  would,  like  them,  only  entangle,  and  hold  the  poor  and 
weak,  while  the  rich  and  powerful  easily  broke  through  therii.  To 
this  Solon  replied.  Men  keep  their  agreements,  when  it  is  an  ad~ 
I'antage  to  both  parties  not  to  break  them  ;  and  he  would  so  frame 
his  laws,  as  to  make  it  evide/tt  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  would  be 
more  for  their  interest  to  observe  them  than  to  transgress  them. 
The  event,  however,  showed  that  Anacharsis  was  nearer  the  truth  in 
his  conjecture  than  Solon  was  in  his  hope.  Anacharsis  having  seen 
an  assembly  of  tl\e  people  at  Athens,  said,  he  teas  surprised  at  this, 
that  in  Greece  tcise  men  pleaded  causes,  arid  fools  determined  thcrri. 

When  Solon  was  entertained  by  Thales  at  Miletus,  he  expressed 
some  wondier  t\\?i\.  he  did  not  marry,  and  raise  a  family.  To  this 
Thales  gave  no  immediate  answer ;  but  some  days  after,  he  instructed 
a  stranger  to  say,  that  he  came  from  Athens  ten  days  before.  Solon 
inquiring,  What  news  there  was  at  Athens?  The  man,  according  to 
his  instructions,  said.  None,  except  the  funeral  of  a  young  man, 
ti'hich  was  attended  by  the  icholc  city :  for  he  was  the  son,  as  they 
told  me,  of  a  person  of  great  honour,  and  of  the  highest  reputation 

*  The  Scythians,  long  before  the  days  of  Solon,  had  been  celebrated  for  their  fruga- 
lity, tlicir  temperance,  and  justice.  Anacharsis  was  one  of  these  Scythians,  and  a  prince 
of  the  blood.  He  went  to  Athens  about  the  forty-seventh  Olympiad,  that  is,  o90  year? 
before  Clirist.  Ilis  good  sense,  liis  knowledge,  and  great  experience,  made  him  pass  for 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men.  Bui  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  have  their  inconsistencies : 
for  such  it  certainly  was,  for  Anacharsis  to  carry  the  Grecian  worship,  the  rights  CybeJe, 
into  Scytliia,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Though  he  performed  those  rites 
privately  in  a  woody  part  of  the  country,  a  Scythian  happened  to  see  him,  and  acquainted 
the  king  with  it,  who  came  immediately,  and  shot  him  with  an  arrow  upon  the  spot. 
Uerodot.  1.  iv.  c.  76, 
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for  virtue,  who  ivas  then  abroad  upon  his  travels.  Jfliut  a  rnise- 
'Tahle  fnan  is  he!  said  Solon:  hut  what  teas  his  namef  I  have 
heard  his  name,  answered  tlie  stranger,  hut  do  not  recoUcet  if.  All 
1  remember  is,  that  there  was  ?nuch  talk  of  his  wisdom  and  justice. 
Solon,  whose  apprehensions  increased  with  every  reply,  was  now 
much  disconcerted,  and  mentioned  his  own  name,  asking.  Whether 
it  teas  not  Solon's  son  that  7t'as  dead?  The  stranger  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  he  hcgan  to  heat  liis  head,  and  to  do  and  say  such 
things  as  are  usual  to  men  in  a  transport  of  grief*.  Then  Tales, 
taking  him  hy  the  hand,  said,  with  a  smile,  These  things  which 
strike  doum  so  firm  a  man  as  Solon,  kept  me  from  marriage,  and 
from  having  children.  But  fahe  courage,  mi/  good  friend ,  for  not 
a  word  of  what  has  been  told  you  is  true.  I  lermippus  says,  he  took 
this  story  from  Pataecus,  who  used  to  hoast  he  had  the  soul  of  ^sop. 
But  after  all,  to  neglect  the  procuring  of  what  is  necessary  or  con- 
venient in  life,  for  fear  of  losing  it,  would  he  acting  a  very  mean  and 
absurd  part.  By  the  same  rule  a  man  might  refuse  the  enjoyment  of 
riches,  or  honour,  or  wisdom,  because  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  de- 
prived of  them.  Even  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  mind,  the  most 
valuable  and  pleasing  possession  in  tiie  world,  v.'e  see  destroyed  by 
poisonous  drugs,  or  by  the  violence  of  some  disease.  Nay,  Thales 
himself  could  not  be  secure  from  fears  by  living  single,  unless  lie 
would  renounce  all  interest  in  his  friends,  his  relations,  and  his  coun- 
try. Instead  of  that,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  his  sister's 
son,  named  Cybisthus.  Indeed  the  soul  has  not  only  a  principle  of 
sense,  of  understanding,  of  memory,  but  of  love  ;  and  when  it  has 
nothing  at  home  to  fix  its  affection  upon,  it  unites  itself,  and  cleaves 
to  something  abroad.  Strangers,  or  persons  of  spurious  birth,  often 
insinuate  themselves  into  such  a  man's  heart,  as  into  a  house  or  land 
that  has  no  lawful  heirs ;  and,  together  with  love,  bring  a  train  of 
cares  and  apprehensions  for  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  per- 
sons of  a  morose  temper,  who  talk  against  marriage  and  a  family, 
"Uttering  the  most  abject  complaints  when  a  child  which  they  have 
had  by  a  slave  or  a  concubine  happens  to  sicken  or  die.  Nay,  some 
have  expressed  a  very  great  regret  upon  the  death  of  dogs  and  horses  ; 
whilst  others  have  borne  the  loss  of  valuable  children  without  any 
affliction,  or  at  least  without  any  indecent  sorrow,  and  have  passed 
the  rest  of  their  days  with  calmness  and  composure.  It  is  certainly 
weakness,  not  affection,  which  brings  infinite  troubles  and  fears  up- 
on men  who  are  not  fortified  by  reason  against  the  power  of  fortune ; 

*  Whether  on  this  occasion,  or  on  the  real  loJs  of  A  sen,  is  uncertain,  Solon  being 
desired  not  to  weep,  since  weeping  would  avail  nothing;  he  answered,  with  much  huma- 
nity and  good  sense,  And  Jot  this  cause  I  weep. 
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who  have  no  enjoyment  of  a  present  good,  because  of  tlieir  apprehen- 
sions, and  the  real  anguish  they  find  in  considering  tlmt  in  time  they 
may  be  deprived  of  it.  No  man,  surely,  should  take  refuge  in  po- 
verty, to  guard  against  the  loss  of  an  estate ;  nor  remain  in  the  un- 
social state  of  celibacy,  that  he  may  have  neither  friends  nor  children 
to  lose  ;  he  should  be  armed  by  reason  against  all  events.  But  per- 
haps we  have  been  too  diffuse  in  these  sentiments. 

When  the  Athenians,  tired  out  with  a  long  and  troublesome  war 
against  the  Megarensians  for  the  isle  of  Salamis,  made  a  law,  that  no 
one  fqr  the  future,  under  pain  of  death,  should  either  by  speech  or 
writing  propose  that  the  city  should  assert  its  claim  to  that  island  ^ 
Solon  was  very  uneasy  at  so  dishonourable  a  decree,  and  seeing  great 
part  of  the  youth  desirous  to  begin  the  war  again,  being  restrained 
from  it  only  by  fear  of  the  law,  he  feigned  himself  insane  *  ;  and  a 
report  spread  from  his  house  into  the  city  that  he  was  out  of  his  senses. 
Privately,  however,  he  had  composed  an  elegy,  and  got  it  by  lieart, 
in  order  to  repeat  it  in  public;  thus  prepared,  he  sallied  out  unex- 
pectedly into  the  market-place  with  a  cap  upon  his  headf.  A  great 
number  of  people  flocking  about  him  there,  he  got  upon  the  herald's 
stone,  and  sung  the  elegy,  which  begins  thus  : 

Hear  and  attend:  from  Salamis  I  came 
To  show  your  error. 

This  composuion  is  entitled  Salamis,  and  consists  of  a  hundred  very 
beautiful  lines.  When  Solon  had  done,  his  friends  began  to  express 
their  admiration,  and  Pisistratus  in  particular  exerted  himself  In  per- 
sujtdlng  the  people  to  comply  with  his  directions;  whereupon  they 
repealed  the  law,  once  more  undertook  the  war,  and  invested  Solon 
with  the  command.  The  common  account  of  hljs  proceedings  is  this : 
he  sailed  with  Pisistratus  to  Colias,  and  having  seized  the  women 
who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  were  offering  sacrifice 
to  Ceres  there,  he  sent  a  trusty  person  to  Salamis,  who  was  to  pretend 
he  was  a  deserter,  and  to  advise  the  Megarensians,  if  they  had  a  mind 
to  seize  the  principal  Athenian  matrons,  to  set  sail  immediately  for 
Colias.  The  Megarensians  readily  embracing  the  proposal,  and 
sending  out  a  body  of  men,  Solon  discovered  the  ship  as  it  put  off 
from  the  island;  and  causing  the  women  directly  to  withdraw,  or- 

•  When  the  Athenians  were  delivered  from  their  lears  by  the  deatli  of  £paiQinonda<< 
tbcy  began  to  squander  away,  upon  shows  and  plays,  the  money  that  had  been  assigned 
for  the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  at  the  same  time  they  made  it  deatli  for  any  one 
to  propose  a  reformation.  In  that  case,  Demosthenes  did  not,  like  Soloa.'attack  their 
error  under  a  pretence  of  insanity,  but  boldly  and  resolutely  spoke  agaiust  it  j  and,  bj 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  brought  tliem  to  correct  it, 

t  None  wore  caps  but  the  sick. 
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dered  a  number  of  young  men,  whose  faces  were  yet  smooth,  to  dress 
themselves  in  their  liahits,  caps,  and  slioes.  Thus,  with  weapons 
concealed  under  their  clothes,  they  were  to  dance  and  play  by  the 
sea-side  till  the  enemy  was  landed,  and  the  vessel  near  enough  to  he 
seized.  Matters  being  thus  ordered,  the  Megarensians  were  deceived 
with  the  appearance,  and  ran  confusedly  on  shore,  striving  which 
should  first  lay  hold  upon  the  women.  But  they  met  with  so  warm 
a  reception,  that  they  were  cut  otf  to  a  man  ;  and  the  Athenians  cm- 
barking  immediately  for  Salamis,  took  possession  of  the  island. 

Others  deny  that  it  was  recovered  in  this  manner,  and  tell  us  that 
Apollo,  being  first  consulted  at  Delphi,  gave  this  answer: 

Go,  first  propitiate  the  country's  chiefs 
Hid  in  /Esop'slap;  who,  when  iiiterr'd, 
Fac'd  the  declining  sun. 

Upon  this  Solon  crossed  the  sea  by  night,  and  offered  sacrifices  in 
Salamis  to  the  heroes  Periphemus  and  CIchreus.  Then  taking  five 
hundred  Athenian  volunteers,  who  h^d  obtained  a  decree,  that  if  they 
conquered  the  island,  the  government  of  it  should  be  vested  in  them, 
he  sailed  with  a  number  of  fishing-vessels  and  one  galley  of  thirty 
oars  for  Salamis,  where  lie  cast  anchor  at  a  point  which  looks  to- 
wards Euboea. 

The  Megarensians  that  were  in  the  place  having  heard  a  confused 
report  of  what  had  happened,  betook  themselves  in  a  disorderly  man- 
ner to  arms,  and  sent  a  ship  to  discover  the  enemy.  As  the  ship  ap- 
proached too  near,  Solon  took  it,  and  securing  the  crew,  put  in  their 
place  some  of  the  bnweot  of  the  Athenians,  with  orders  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  city  as  privately  as  possible.  In  the  mean 
time,  with  the  rest  of  his  men,  he  attacked  the  Megarensians  by  land, 
and  while  these  vyere  engaged,  those  from  the  ship  took  the  city.  A 
custom  which  prevailed  afterwards,  seems  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  this  account;  for  an  Athenian  ship  once  a-year  passed  silently  to 
Salamis,  and  the  inhabitants  coming  down  upon  it  with  noise  and 
tumult,  one  man  in  arqiour  leaped  ashore,  and  ran  shouting  towards 
the  promontory  of  Sciradlum,  to  meet  those  that  were  advancing  by 
land.  Near  that  place  is  a  tpmple  of  Mars  erected  by  Solon ;  for 
there  it  was  that  he  defeated  the  Megarensians,  and  dismissed,  upon 
certain  conditions,  such  as  were  not  slain  in  battle. 

However,  the  people  of  Megara  persisted  in  their  claim  till  both 
sides  had  severely  felt  the  calamities  of  war,  and  then  they  referred 
the  attair  to  the  decision  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Many  f^uthors  re- 
late that  Solon  availed  himself  of  a  passage  in  Hompr's  catalogue  of 
ships,  which  he  produced  as  an  argument  before  the  arbitrators, 
dexterously  inserting  a  line  of  his  own ;  for  to  this  verse. 
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Aji.x  fromSalaiuis  twelve  shij)scoiiinjands, 

he  is  said  to  have  added, 

And  riliiks  liis  forces  with  th'  Athenian  power*. 

But  the  Athenians  look  upon  this  as  an  idle  story,  and  tell  us,  that 
Solon  made  it  appear  to  the  judges  tliat  Philteus  and  Eurysaccs,  sons 
of  Ajax,  being  adniiited  by  the  Athenians  to  the  tVccf 'Om  of  their  city, 
gave  up  the  island  to  them,  and  removed  the  one  to  Brauron,  and  the 
other  to  Milete  in  Attica ;  likewise,  that  the  tribe  of  the  Philaidae, 
of  which  Pisistratus  was,  had  its  name  from  that  Phila?us.  He  brought 
another  argument  against  the  Megarensians  from  the  manner  of 
burying  in  Salamis,  which  was  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  Athens, 
and  not  thai  of  Megara;  for  the  Megarensians  inter  the  dead  with 
their  faces  to  ihe  east,  and  the  Athenians  turn  theirs  to  the  west.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hereas  of  ?.legara  insists  that  the  Megarensians  like- 
wise turn  the  faces  of  the  dead  to  the  west ;  and  what  is  more,  that, 
lii:2  the  people  of  Salamis,  they  put  three  or  four  corpsei  in  one  tomb, 
whereas  the  Athenians  have  a  separate  tomb  for  each.  But  Solon's 
cause  was  farther  assisted  by  certain  oracles  of  Apollo,  in  which  the 
island  was  called  Ionian  Salamis.  This  matter  was  determined  by 
five  Spartans,  Critolaides,  Amompharetus,  Hypsechidas,  Anaxilas, 
and  Cieomenes. 

Solon  acquired  considerable  honour  and  authority  in  Athens  by 
this  aftair ;  bUt  he  was  much  more  celebrated •  among  the  Greeks  in 
general  for  negotiating  succours  for  the  temple  at  Delphi  against  the 
insolent  and  injurious  behaviom"  of  the  Cirrhwanst,  and  persuading 
the  Greeks  to  arm  for  the  honour  of  the  god.  At  his  motion  it  was 
tliat  the  Amphkti/ons  declared  war,  as  Aristotle,  among  others,  tes- 
tifies in  his  book  concerning  the  Pythian  games,  where  he  attributes 

*  This  line  could   be  no   sutficient  evidence ;  for  there  are  many  passages  in  Iloiuer 
which  prove  tliat  ihe  ships  of  Ajax  were  stationed  near  the  Thefcsaiians. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  Cirrha,  a  town  seated  m  the  bay  of  Corinth,  after  having,  by 
repeated  incursions,  wasted  the  territory  of  Delphi,  besieged  the  city  itself,  from  a  desire 
of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  riches  contained  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Advice  . 
of  this  bemg  sent  to  the  Amphictyom,  who  were  the  states-general  of  Greece,  Solon  ad- 
vised that  this  matter  should  be  universally  resented.  Accordingly  Clysthencs,  tyrant 
ot  Sicyon,  was  sent  commander  in  chief  against  the  Cirrhaans;  AlcniEoii  was  general  of 
the  Athenian  quota;  and  Solon  went  as  counsellor  or  assistant  to  Clysthcncs.  Wlien 
the  Greek  army  had  besieged  Cirrhasoine  time  without  any  great  appearance  of  success,  . 
Apollo  was  consulted,  who  answered,  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  reduce  the  place 
till  the  waves  of  the  Cirrhacan  sea  washed  the  terrkories  of  Delphi.  This  answer  struck 
the  army  with  surprise,  from  which  Solon  extricated  them,  by  advising  Clysthcnes  Iq 
consecrate  the  whole  territories  of  Cirrha  to  the  Delphic  Apollo,  whence  it  would  follow 
that  the  sea  must  wash  tke  sacred  coast.  Pausanias,  in  Fkocis,  mentions  another 
stratagem,  which  was  not  worthy  of  tlie  justice  of  Solon.  Cirrha,  however,  was  tukeiij 
and  became  henceforth  the  arsenal  of  Delphi, 
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that  decree  to  Solon.  He  was  not,  however,  appointed  general  in 
that  war,  as  Hermippus  relates  from  Euantl.es  the  Samian.  For 
iEschines  the  orator  says  no  such  thing ;  and  we  find  in  the  records 
of  Delphi,  that  Alcm^on^  not  Solon,  commanded  the  Athenians  on 
this  occasion. 

The  execrable  proceedings  against  the  accomplices  of  Cylon*  had 
long  occasioned  great  troubles  in  the  Athenian  state.  T  he  con- 
spirators had  taken  sanctuary  in  Minerva's  temple;  but  Megacles, 
then  archon,  persuaded  them  to  quit  it,  and  stand  trial,  under  the 
notion,  that  if  they  tied  a  thread  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess,  and  kept 
hold  of  it,  they  would  still  be  under  her  protection.  But  when  they 
came  over  against  the  temple  of  the  Furies,  the  thread  broke  of  itself; 
upon  which  Megacles  and  his  colleagues  rushed  upon  them  and 
seized  them,  as  if  they  iiad  lost  their  privilege.  Such  as  were  out  of 
the  temple  were  stoned ;  those  that  fled  to  the  altars  were  cut  in 
pieces  there ;  and  they  only  were  spared  who  made  application  to  the 
wives  of  the  magistrates.  From  that  time  those  magistrates  were 
called  execrable,  and  became  objects  of  the  public  hatred.  The  re- 
mains of  Cylon's  foctlon  afterwards  recovered  strength,  and  kept  up 
the  quarrel  with  the  descendants  of  Megacles.  The  dispute  was 
greater  than  ever,  and  the  two  parties  more  exasperated,  when  Solon, 
whose  authority  was  now  very  great,  and  otliers  of  the  principal 
Athenians,  interposed,  and  by  entreaties  and  arguments  persuaded 
the  persons  called  execrable  to  submit  to  justice  and  a  fair  trial,  be- 
fore three  hundred  judges  selected  from  the  nobility.  Myron,  of 
the  Phi/lemiafi  ward,  carried  on  the  impeachment,  and  they  were 
condemned  :  as  many  as  were  alive  were  driven  into  exile ;  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  dug  up  and  cast  out  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica. 
Amidst  these  disturbances,  the  Megarensiaris  renewed  the  war,  took 
Nisse  from  the  Athenians,  and  recovered  Salann's  once  more. 

About  this  time  the  city  was  likewise  afflicted  with  superstitious 

•  Tliere  was,  for  a  long  time  atier  the  democrac}'  took  place,  a  strong  part_y  against  it, 
•{iho  left  no  measures  untried  in  order,  if  possible,  to  restore  tlieir  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment. C^'lon,  a  Plan  of  quality,  and  son-in-law  to  Tkeagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  re- 
pined at  tbe  sudden  change  of  the  magistrates,  and  had  thoughts  of  asking  that  as  a 
favour  which  he  apprehended  to  be  due  to  his  birthright.  He  lorined,  therefore,  a  de- 
sign to  seiije  the  citadel,  which  he  put  in  practice  in  the  forty-IJl'th  Olympiad,  when 
many  of  the  citizens  were  gone  to  the  01',  mpic  games.  ^legacies,  who  was  at  that 
time  ciilef  archon,  with  the  other  magistrates  and  the  whole  power  of  Athens,  inimedi- 
ately  besieged  the  conspirators  there,  and  reduced  thera  to  such  distress,  that-Cylon  and 
his  brother  tied,  and  left  the  meaner  sort  to  shift  for  themselves.  Such  as  escaped  the 
sword,  took  refuge,  as  Plutarch  relates,  in  Minerta's  temple;  and  though  they  deserved 
death  for  conspiring  against  the  government,  yet,  as  the  magistrates  put  thera  to  death  in 
breach  of  the  privileg(;  of  sanctuary,  they  brought  upon  themselves  the  iudiguatiou  of 
tlje  superstitious  Athenians,  who  deemsd  such  a  breach  a  greater  crime  than  treason. 
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feare  and  strange  appearances :  and  the  soothsayers  declared,  that 
there  were  certain  abominable  crimes  which  wanted  expiation  pointed 
oathjrthe  entrails  of  the  victims.  Upon  this  they  sent  to  Crete  for 
Epifficenides  the  FkeBstian^ ,  who  is  reckoned  the  seventli  among  the 
wise  men,  by  those  that  do  not  admit  Pcriandcr  into  the  number. 
He  \iras  reputed  a  man  of  great  piety,  beloved  by  the  gods,  and  skilled 
in  matters  of  religion,  particularly  in  what  related  to  inspiration  and 
the  sacred  mysteries  :  therefore  tlie  men  of  those  (Jsiys  called  him  the 
son  of  the  nymph  Balte,  and  one  of  the  Curetes  revived.  When  he 
arrived  at  Athens,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Solon,  and'  pr'w 
vately  gave  him  considerable  assistance,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  his  laws  :  for  he  taught  the  Athenians  to  be  more  frugal 
in  their  religious  worship,  and  more  moderate  in  their  mourning,  by 
intermixing  certain  sacrifices  withthe  funeral  solemnities,  andabolish- 
ing  the  cruel  and  barbarous  customs  that  had  generally  prevailed 
among  the  women  before.  What  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  by 
expiations,  lustrations,  and  the  erecting  of  temples  and  shrines,  he 
hallowed  and  purified  the  city,  and  made  the  people  more  observant 
of  justice,  and  more  inclined  to  union. 

When  he  had  seen  Munychia,  and  considered  it  some  tinae,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  those  about  himf,  IIoiv  blin^  is  man  to 
fitturify  !  If  the  Athenians  could  foresee  what  trouble  that  phice  will 
give  them,  they  tvould  tear  it  in  pieces  with  their  teeth  rather  thari 
it  should  stand.  Something  similar  to  this  is  related  of  Thales  ;  for 
he  ordered  the  Milesians  to  bury  him  in  a  certain  recluse  and  neg- 
lected place,  and  foretold,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  mafket-place 
would  one  day  stand  there.     As  for  Epimenides,  he  was  held  in  adr 

*  This  Epimenides  was  a  very  extraordinary  person.  Diogenes  Laertius  fells  us,  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  lustraling  or  purifying  houses,  fields,  and  persons  j, 
which,  if  spoken  of  Greece,  may  be  true;  but  Moses  had  long  before  taught  tlie  He- 
brews something  of  this  nature.  (V'uh  Levit.  xvi.)  Epimenides  took  some  sbeep  that 
-were  all  black,  and  others  that  were  all  white;  these  l>e  led  into  the  Areopagus,  and, 
turning  tbera  loose,  directed  certain  persons  to  follow  them,  who  should  mark  where 
they  couched,  and  there  sacrifice  tliein  to  the  local  diety.  This  being  done,  altars  were 
erected  in  all  these  places  to  perpetuate  tlie  memory  of  this  solemn  expiation.  There 
were,  however,  other  ceremonies  practised  for  the  purpose  of  Itijtration,  of  which 
Tzctzcs,  in  his  poetical  chronicle,  gives  a  particular  account,  but  which  are  too  trifling 
to  be  Hicntioned  here. 

t  This  prediction  was  fulfilled  270  years  after,  when  Antipater  constrained  the  Athe- 
nians to  admit  his  garrison  into  that  place.  Besides  this  prophecy,  Epimenides  uttered 
another  during  his  stay  at  Athens ;  for  hearing  that  the  citizens  were  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Persian  power  at  sea,  he  advised  them  to  make  themselves  easy,  for  that 
the  Persians  would  not  for  many  years  attempt  any  thing  against  the  Greeks,  and  when 
they  did,  they  would  receive  greater  loss  themselves  than  they  would  bv  able  te  brin^ 
upon  the  states  they  thought  to  destroy.     Laert.  in  Vita  et  Rimcn. 
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miration  at  Ativ.en.s,  great  honours  were  paid  liim,  and  many  valua- 
ble presents  made ;  yet  he  would  accept  of  nothing  but  a  branch  of 
the  sacred  olive,  which  they  gave  him  at  liis  request ;  and  with  that 
he  departed. 

When  the  troubles  about  Cylon's  affair  were  over,  and  the  saerile* 
gious  persons  removed  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  Atheni- 
ans relapsed  into  their  old  disputes  concerning  the  government;  for 
there  were  as  many  parties  among  them  as  there  were  different  tracks 
of  land  in  their  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  part 
were,  it  seems,  for  a  democracy ;  those  of  the  plains  for  an  oligarcliy ; 
and  those  of  the  sea-coasts  contending  for  a  mixed  kind  of  govern- 
ment, hindered  tlie  other  two  from  gaining  their  point.  At  the  same 
time,  the  inequality  between  tlie  poor  and  the  rich  occasioned  the 
greatest  discord ;  and  tlie  state  was  in  so  dangerous  a  situation,  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  quell  the  seditious,  or  to  save  it  from 
ruin,  but  changing  it  to  a  monarchy.  So  greatly  were  the  poor  iu 
debt  to  the  rich,  that  they  were  obliged  either  to  pay  tliem  a  sixth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  whence  they  were  culled  Mectemani 
and  Thetes,  or  else  to  engage  their  })ersons  to  their  creditors,  vi\\o 
might  seize  them  on  failure  of  payment.  Accordingly,  some  mad« 
slaves  of  them,  and  others  sold  tliem  to  foreigners.  Nay,  some 
parents  were  forced  to  sell  their  own  children,  (for  no  law  forbade  it), 
and  to  quit  the  city,  to  avoid  the  severe  treatment  of  those  usurers. 
But  the  greater  number,  and  men  of  the  mast  spirit,  agreed  to  stand 
by  each  other,  and  to  bear  such  impositions  no  longer.  They  deter- 
mined to  choose  a  trusty  person  for  their  leader,  to  deliver  those  who 
had  failed  in  their  time  of  payment,  to  divide  the  laud,  and  to  give 
an  entire  new  face  to  the  commonwealth. 

Tiien  the  most  prudent  of  the  Athenians  cast  their  eyes  upon  Solon, 
as  a  man  least  obnoxious  to  either  party,  having  neither  been  en- 
gaged in  oppressions  with  the  rich,  nor  entangled  in  necessities  with 
the  poor.  Him,  therefore,  they  entreated  to  assist  the  public  in  this 
exigency,  and  to  compose  these  differences.  Phanias  the  Lesbian 
asserts,  indeed,  that  Solon,  to  save  the  state,  dealt  artfully  with  both 
parties,  and  priv^ately  promised  the  poor  a  division  of  the  lands,  and 
the  rich  a  confirmation  of  their  securities.  At  first  he  was  loath  to 
take  the  administration  upon  him,  by  reason  of  the  avarice  of  some, 
and  the  insolence  of  others;  but  was,  however,  chosen  archon  next 
after  Philombrotus,  and,  at  the  same  time,  arbitrator  and  lawgiver ; 
the  rich  accepting  of  him  readily  as  one  of  them,  and  the  poor  as  a 
good  and  worthy  man.  They  tell  us,  too,  that  a  saying  of  his,  whicl; 
he  had  let  fall  some  time  before,  that  equality  causes  no  war,  was 
then   much  repeated,   and  pleased  both  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the 
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latter  expecting  to  come  to  a  balance  by  their  numbers  and  by  the 

measure  of  divided  lands,  and  tiie  former  to  preserve  an  equality  at 

least  by  their  dignity  and  power.     Thus  both  parties  being  in  great 

hopes,  the  heads  of  them  were  urgent  with  Solon  to  make  himself 

king,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  that  he  might  witti  better 

assurance  take  upon  him  the  direction  of  a  city  where  he  liad  the  su^ 

preme  authority.     Nay,  many  of  the  citizens  that  leaned  to  neither 

party,  seeing  the  intended  change  difficult  to  be  effected  by  reason 

and  law,  were  not  against  the  intrusting  of  the  government  to  the 

hands  of  one  wise  and  just  man.     Some,  moreover,  acquaint  us  that 

he  received  this  oracle  from  Apollo, 

Seize,  seize  the  lielra,  the  reeling  vessel  guide. 
With  aiding  patriots  stem  the  raging  tide. 

His  friends  in  particular  told  him  it  would  appear  that  he  wanted 
courage  if  he  rejected  the  monarchy  for  fear  of  the  name  of  tyrant, 
as  if  the  sole  and  supreme  power  would  not  soon  become  a  lawful 
sovereignty  through  the  virtues  of  him  that  received  it.  Thus,  for- 
merly, said  they,  the  Euboeans  set  up  Tynnondas,  and  lately  the 
Mitylenseans  Pittacus  for  their  prince  *.  None  of  these  things  moved 
Solon  from  his  purpose ;  and  the  answer  he  is  said  to  have  given  to 
his  friends  is  this,  Absolute  monarch?/  h  a  fair  field,  hut  it  has  no 
outlet.  And  in  one  of  liis  poems  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  his 
friend  Phocus : 

If  I  spar'd  my  country, 

Jf  gilded  violence  itnd  tyrannic  sway 
Could  never  charm  me,  thence  no  shame  accrues; 
StilJ  the  mild  honour  of  ray  name  I  boast. 
And  find  my  empire  there. 

Whence  it  is  evident  that  his  reputation  was  very  great  before  he  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  a  legislator.  As  for  the  ridicule  he  was 
exposed  to  for  rejecting  kingly  power,  he  describes  as  follows  : 

Nor  wisdom's  palm  nor  deep-laid  policy 

Can  Solon  boast;  for  when  its  noblest  blessings 

Heaven  pour'd  into  his  lap,  he  spurn'd  them  from  him. 

Where  wa»  hi?  sense  and  spirit,  when  enclos'd 

He  found  the  choicest  prey,  nor  deign'd  to  draw  it? 

Who,  to  command  fair  Athens  but  one  day, 

AVould  not  himself,  with  all  his  race,  have  falleq 

Contented  on  the  morrow? 

*  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  made  himself  master  of  Mitylene; 
for  which  Alcaus,  who  was  of  the  same  town,  cotemporary  with  Pittacus,  and,  as  a  poet, 
a  friend,  satirized  him,  as  he  did  the  other  tyrants.  Pittacus  disreguarded  his  censures, 
and  having  by  his  authority  quelled  the  seditions  of  his  citizens,  and  established  peace 
and  harmony  among  them,  he  voluntarily  quitted  his  power,  and  restored  hit  country 
to  its  liberty. 
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Thus  he  has  introiiuced  the  multitude  and  men  of  low  minds  as  dis- 
coursing ahout  him.  But,  though  he  rejected  absolute  power,  he 
proceeded  with  spirit  enough  in  the  administration  :  he  did  not  make 
any  concessions  in  behalf  of  the  powerful,  nor,  in  the  framing  of  his 
laws,  did  he  indulge  the  humour  of  his  constituents.  Where  the 
former  establishment  was  tolerable,  he  neither  applied  remedies,  nor 
used  the  incision-knife,  lest  he  should  put  the  whole  in  disorder,  and 
not  have  power  to  settle  or  compose  it  afterwards  in  the  temperature 
he  could  wish.  He  only  made  such  alterations  as  he  might  bring 
t}\e  people  to  acquiesce  in  by  persuasion,  or  compt'l  tliem  to  by  his 
authority,  making,  as  he  says,  force  mid  right  conspire.  Hence  it 
was,  that  having  the  question  afterwards  put  to  him,  JVhetlier  he  had 
provided  the  best  of  laws  for  the  Athenians  f  he  answered.  The  best 
thexf  were  capable  of  receiving.  And  as  the  moderns  observe  that 
the  Athenians  used  to  qualify  the  harshness  of  things  by  giving  them 
softer  and  politer  names,  calling  whores  mistresses,  tributes  contri- 
butions, garrisons  guards,  and  prisons  castles;  so  Solon  seems  to 
be  the  first  that  distinguished  the  cancelling  of  debts  by  the  name  of 
a  discharge.  For  this  was  the  first  of  his  public  acts,  that  debts 
should  be  forgiven,  and  that  no  man  in  future  should  take  the  body 
of  his  debtor  for  security.  Though  Androtion  and  some  others  say, 
that  it  was  not  by  the  cancelling  of  debts,  but,  by  moderating  the  in- 
terest, that  the  poor  were  relieved,  they  thought  themselves  so  happy 
in  it,  tliat  they  gave  the  name  of  discharge  to  this  act  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  to  the  enlarging  of  measures,  and  the  value  of  money, 
which  went  along  with  it.  For  he  ordered  the  minis,  which  before 
went  but  for  seventy-three  drachmas,  to  go  for  a  hundred  ;  so  that, 
as  they  paid  the  same  in  value,  but  much  less  in  weight,  those  that 
had  great  sums  to  pay  were  relieved,  while  such  as  received  them 
were  no  losers. 

The  greater  part  of  writers,  however,  affirm,  that  it  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  past  securities  that  was  called  a  discharge;  and  with  these 
the  poems  of  Solon  agree  :  for  in  them  he  values  himself  on  having 
taken  aivai/  the  7narks  of  mortgaged  land  *,  which  before  icere 
almost  every  xvhere  set  up,  and  made  free  those  fields  which  befoi'e 
ivere  bound;  and  not  only  so,  but  of  such  citizens  as  were  seizable 
by  their  creditors  for  debt,  some,  he  tells  us,  he  had  brought  buck 
from  other  countries,  where  they  had  wandered  so  lotig,  that  they 
had  forgot  the  Attic  dialect;  and  others  he  had  set  at  liberty,  who 
had  ex^perienced  a  cruel  slavery  at  home. 

This   affair,  indeed,  brought  upon  him  the  greatest  trouble  he 

•  The  Athenians  had  a  custom  of  fixing  up  bJiletJ,  to  show  that  bouses  or  laad*  wer« 
saortgaged. 
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met  with :  for  when  he  undertook  the  annulling  of  debts,  and  was 
considering  of  a  suitable  speech,  and  a  proper  method  of  introducing 
the  business,  he  told  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  namely. 
Canon,  Clinias,  and  Hipponicus,  that  he  intended  only  to  abolish 
the  debts,  and  not  to  meddle  with  the  lands.  These  friends  of  his, 
liastening  to  make  their  advantage  of  the  secret  before  the  decree 
took  place,  borrowed  large  sums  of  the  rich,  and  purchased  estate* 
with  them.  Afterwards,  when  the  decree  was  published,  they  kept 
their  possessions,  without  paying  the  money  they  had  taken  up ; 
which  brought  great  reflections  upon  Solon,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
imposed  upon  with  the  rest,  but  were  rather  an  accomplice  in  the 
fraud.  This  charge,  however,  was  soon  removed,  by  his  being  the 
first  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  remitting  a  debt  of  five  talents, 
which  he  had  out  at  interest.  Others,  among  vyhom  is  Polyzelus  the 
Rhodian,  say  it  was  fifteen  talents.  But  his  friends  went  by  the  name 
of  ChreocopidcBy  or  debt-cutters,  ever  after. 

The  method  he  took  satisfied  neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich.  The 
latter  were  displeased  by  the  cancelling  of  their  bonds,  and  the  for- 
mer at  not  finding  a  division  of  lands.  Upon  this  they  had  fixed  their 
hopes;  and  they  complained  that  they  had  not,  like  Lycurgus,  made 
all  the  citizens  equal  in  estate.  Lycurgus,  however,  being  the  ele- 
venth from  Hercules,  and  having  reigned  many  years  in  Lacedfsmon, 
had  acquired  great  authority,  interest,  and  friends,  of  which  he  knew 
very  well  how  to  avail  him.self  in  setting  up  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  yet  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force,  rather  than  per- 
suasion, and  had  an  eye  struck  out  in  the  dispute,  before  he  could 
bring  it  to  a  lasting  settlement,  and  establish  such  a  union  and 
equality  as  left  neither  rich  nor  poor  in  the  city.  On  the  other  hand, 
Solon's  estate  was  but  moderate,  not  superior  to  that  of  some  com- 
moners, and  therefore  he  attempted  not  to  erect  such  a  common- 
wealth as  that  of  Lycurgus,  considering  it  as  out  of  his  power;  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  he  thought  he  could  be  supported  by  the  confi- 
dence the  people  had  in  his  probity  and  wisdom. 

That  he  answered  not  the  expectations  of  the  generality,  but 
offended  them  by  falling  short,  appears  from  these  verses  of  his—.. 

Those  e^es  with  joy  once  sparliling  when  they  yiew'd  vac, 
VVilh  cold,  oblique  regard,  behold  me  now. 

And  a  little  after 

- Yet  who  but  Solon 

Could  have  spoke  peace  to  their  tumultuoue  ware^j 
Aad  not  have  sunk  beneath  them*  ? 

*  ......  cjtix^  r^EXn  yaAa  is  a  proverbial  expression,  which  will  not  bear  a  literal 

prate  translation,  much  less  a  poetical  one;  it  was  nccessaryi  thereiore,  to  give  a  neif 
turn  to  the  sentence,  only  keeping  the  sense  in  view. 
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But  being  soon  sensible  of  the  utility  of  the  decree,  they  laid  aside 
their  complaints,  offered  a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  called  seisac- 
thitty  or  the  sacriiice  of  the  discharge,  and  constituted  Solon  lawgiver 
and  superintendent  of  the  commonwealth ;  committing  to  him  the 
regulation,  not  of  a  part  only,  but  the  whole,  magistracies,  assemblies, 
courts  of  judicature,  and  senate ;  and  leaving  him  to  determine  the 
qualification,  number,  and  time  of  meeting  for  them  all,  as  well  as  to 
abrogate  or  continue  the  former  constitutions  at  his  pleasure. 

First,  then,  he  repealed  the  laws  of  Draco*,  except  those  con- 
cerning murder,  because  of  the  severity  of  the  punishments  they  ap- 
pointed, which  for  almost  all  offences  were  capital ;  even  those  that 
were  convicted  of  idleness  were  to  suffer  death,  and  such  as  stole 
only  a  few  apples  or  pot-herbs  were  to  be  punished  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  sacrilegious  persons  and  murderers.  Hence  a  saying  of 
Demades,  wiio  lived  lung  after,  was  much  adnjired,  that  Ih'aco  wrote 
his  laws  not  ivith  ink,  but  with  blood.  And  he  himself  being  asked, 
Why  he  made  death  the  jnmishme^it  for  most  offences?  answered. 
Small  ones  deserve  it,  and  I  can  find  no  greater  for  the  ?nost  heinous. 

In  the  next  place,  Solon  took  an  estimate  of  the  estates  of  the 
citizens ;  intending  to  leave  the  great  offices  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich,  but  to  give  the  rest  of  the  people  a  share  in  other  depart- 
ments which  they  had  not  before.  Such  as  had  a  yearly  income  of 
five  hundred  measures  in  wet  and  dry  goods,  he  placed  in  the  first 
rank,  and  called  them  Pentacosiomedimni\ :     The  second  consisted 

*  Draco  was  arclion  in  the  second,  though  some  sny  in  the  last  year  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  Olympiad,  about  the  year  before  Christ  6^23.  Though  the  name  of  this  great  man 
occurs  frequently  in  history,  yet  we  nowhere  find  so  much  a*  ten  lines  together  con- 
cerning him  and  his  institutions.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  first  legislator  of  the 
Athenians;  for  the  laws,  or  rather  precepts,  of  TriptoIem»»s  were  very  few,  viz.  Hojmir 
your  parents;  worship  the  gods;  hurt  not  animals.  Draco  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that 
punished  adultery  with  death;  and  he  esteemed  murder  so  high  a  crime,  that,  to  imprint 
a  deep  abhorrence  of  it  on  the  minds  of  men,  he  ordained  that  process  should  be  carried 
©n  even  against  inanimate  things,  if  they  accidentally  caused  the  deatli  of  any  person. 
But,  besides  murder  and  adultery,  which  deserved  death,  he  made  a  nwraber  of  smaller 
•ffences  capital;  and  that  brought  almost  all  his  law;  into  disuse.  The  extravagant  severity 
•  f  them,  like  an  edge  too  finely  ground,  hindered  his  thesmoi,  as  he  called  them,  from 
striking  deep.  Porphyry  (de  abstinent.)  has  preserved  one  of  them  concerning  divine 
worship;  "  It  is  an  everlasting  law  in  Atlica,  that  the  gods  are  to  be  worshipped,  and 
"  the  heroes  also,  according  to  the  customs  of  our  ancestors,  and  iu  private  only,  with  a 
"  proper  address,  first  fruits,  and  annual  libations." 

t  The  Fentacosiomedimni  paid  a  talent  to  the  public  treasury ;  the  Hippodateloinites,  at 
the  word  signifies,  were  obliged  to  find  a  horse,  and  to  serve  as  cavalry  in  the  wars;  the 
ZeugitiB  were  so  called,  as  being  a  middle  rank  between  the  kinghts  and  those  of 
the  lowest  order,  (for  rowers  who  have  the  middle  bench  between  the  Thalamites  and  the 
Thranites,are  called  Zeugitte;)  and  though  the  T/ietcs  had  barely  each  a  vole  in  the  gene- 
ral assemhlies,  yet  that,  as  Plutarch  observes,  appeared  in  tira«  to  be  a  great  privilege, 
most  causes  being  brought  by  appeal  before  the  people. 
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of  those  that  could  keep  a  horse,  or  whose  lands  produced  three  hun- 
dred measures  ;  these  were  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  called  Hip- 
podateloiintes.  And  those  of  the  third  class,  who  had  but  two  hun- 
dred measures,  were  called  Zeiigitce.  Tlie  rest  were  named  TheteSy 
and  not  admitted  to  any  office;  they  had  only  a  right  to  appear  and 
give  their  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  This  seemed 
at  first  but  a  slight  privilege,  but  afterwards  showed  itself  a  matter  of 
great  importance  :  for  most  causes  came  at  last  to  be  decided  by 
them;  and  in  such  matters  as  were  under  the  cognizance  ot  the 
magistrates,  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Besides,  lie  is  said 
to  have  drawn  up  his  laws  in  an  obscure  and  ambigious  manner,  on 
purpose  to  enlarge  the  autl.ority  of  the  popular  tribunal ;  for,  as  they 
could  not  adjust  their  difference  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  living  judges;  I  mean  the  whole  body  of 
citizens,  who  therefore  had  all  controversies  brought  before  them, 
and  were  in  a  manner  superior  to  the  laws.  Of  this  quality  he  him- 
self takes  notice  in  these  words  : 

By  nie  tlie  people  held  their  native  rights 
Uninjur'd,  unoppress'd  —  The  great  restraiu'd 
From  lawless  violence,  and  llie  poor  i'roni  rapine, 
Bj  me  their  mutual  shield. 

Desirous  yet  farther  to  strengthen  the  common  people,  he  empowered 
any  man  whatever  to  enter  an  action  for  one  that  was  injured.  If  a 
person  was  assaulted,  or  suffered  damage  or  violence,  another  that 
was  able  and  willing  to  do  it  might  prosecute  the  offender.  Thus 
the  lawgiver  wisely  accustomed  the  citizens,  as  members  of  one  body, 
to  feel  and  to  resent  one  another's  injuries.  And  we  are  told  of  a 
saying  of  his  agreeable  to  this  law  :  being  asked,  JFhat  city  was  best 
modelled  ?  he  answered,  That  where  those  icho  are  not  injured  are 
no  less  ready  to  prosecute  and  punish  offenders  than  those  tvho  are. 
When  these  points  were  adjusted,  he  established  the  council  of  the 
areoj)ai^us  *,  wliich  was  to  consist  of  such  as  had  borne  the  office  of 
archon  f,  and  himself  was  one  of  the  number.    But  observing  that 

*  The  court  of  Areopagus,  though  settled  long  before,  had  lost  much  of  its  power  by 
Draco's  preferring  the  Ephetae.  In  ancient  times,  and  till  Solon  became  legislator,  it 
consisted  of  such  persons  as  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  state  for  their  wealth,  power, 
and  probity :  but  Solon  made  it  a  rule,  that  such  only  should  have  a  seat  in  it  as  had 
borne  the  office  o{ archon.  This  had  the  effect  he  designed^  it  raised  tlie  reputation  of 
the  areopagitcs  very  high,  and  rendered  their  decrees  so  venerable,  that  none  contested 
or  repined  at  them  through  a  long  course  of  ages. 

+  After  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  the  Medontidie,  the  Athenians  made  the  office  of 
arehon  annual,  and,  instead  of  one,  they  created  nine  archons.  By  the  latter  expedient, 
they  provided  against  tlie  too  great  power  of  a  single  person,  as  by  the  former  they 
took  away  all  apprehensiion  of  the  archnns  setting  up  for  sovereigns.  In  one  word,  they 
attainednow  what  they  had  long  sought,  the  makingtheir  supreme  magistrates  deprnden 
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the  people,  now  discharged  from  their  debts,  grew  insolent  and  im- 
perious, he  proceeded  to  constitute  another  council  or  senate,  of 
four  hundrerd*,  a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  by  whom  all  affairs 
were  to  be  previously  considered  ;  and  ordered  that  no  matter,  with- 
out their  approbation,  should  be  laid  before  the  general  assembly.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  high  court  of  the  areopagus  were  to  be  the  in- 
spectors and  guardians  of  the  laws.  Thus  he  supposed  the  common- 
wealth, secured  by  two  councils,  as  liy  two  anclwrs,  would  be  less 
liable  to  be  shaken  by  tumults,  and  the  people  would  become  more 
orderly  and  peaceable.  Most  writers,  as  we  have  observed,  affirm 
that  the  council  of  the  areopagus  was  of  Solon's  appointing  :  and  it 
seems  greatly  to  confirm  their  assertion,  that  Draco  has  made  no 
mention  of  the  areopagites,  but,  in  capital  causes,  constantly  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  ephetiE ;  yet  the  eighteenth  law  of  Solon's 
thirteenth  table  is  set  down  in  these  very  words:  Iflioerjer  were  de^ 
dared  infamous  before  Solon^s  urchonship,  let  them  be  restored  hi 
honour,  except  such  as,  having  been  condemned  in  the  areopagus^ 
or  by  the  ephetce,  or  bij  the  kings  in  the  Pri/taneum,  for  murder  or 
robbeiy,  or  attempting  to  usurp  the  government,  hud  Jled  their 
country  before  this  law  was  made.  This,  on  the  ccntrar}',  shows, 
that  before  Solon  was  chief  magistrate,  and  delivered  his  laws,  the 
council  of  the  areopagus  was  in  being:  for  who  could  have  been 
condemned  in  the  areopagus  before  Solon's  time,  if  he  was  the  first 
that  erected  it  into  a  court  of  judicature  ?  Unless,  perhaps,  there  be 
some  obscurity  or  deficiency  in  the  text,  and  the  meaning  be,  that 
such  as  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  that  are  now  cognizable  before 
the  areopagltesj  the  ephetcc  f,  and  prytanes,  shall  continue  infu" 

on  the  people.  Tbis  remarkable  era  of  tlie  completion  of  the  Athenian  democrac)'  was, 
according  to  the  Marmora,  in  the  first  year  of  the  xxivth  Olympiad,  before  Christ  684. 
That  these  magistrates  might,  however,  retain  sufficient  authority  and  dignity,  they  ha4 
high  tillcs  and  great  honours  annexed  to  their  offices.  'J'he  first  was  styled,  by  wa^' of  emi- 
nence. The  Archon,  and  the  year  was  distinguished  by  his  name.  Tlie  second  was  called 
Basilcus,  that  is  king;  for  they  chose  to  have  that  title  considered  as  a  secondary  one. 
This  officer  had  the  care  of  religion.  The  third  had  the  name  of  Polemarch,  for  war  wat 
Ills  particular  province.  The  other  six  had  the  title  of  T/iesmnt/iete,  and  were  considered 
as  the  guardians  of  tlie  laws.  These  arc/iOJii  continued  till  the  tiuie  of  the  emperor  Callienus- 

*  The  number  of  tribes  were  increased  by  Callistlienes  to  ten,  after  he  had  driven  out 
the  Pisistratida;;  and  then  tliis  senate  consisted  of  five  hundrt  d  fitty  being  chosen  out 
of  each  tribe.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  president  of  eacli  tribe  gave  in  a  list  of 
candidates,  out  of  whom  the  senators  were  elected  by  lot.  The  senators  then  ap. 
pointed  the  officers  called  Pn/fan?s.  The  p»j/tanes,  while  the  senate  consisted  of  500, 
were  50  in  number;  and,  for  the  avoiding  of  confusion,  ten  of  these  presided  a  week, 
during  which  space  they  were  called  pro'idri;  and  out  of  them  an  eimtutes,  or  president, 
was  chosen,  whose  office  lasted  but  one  day. 

♦  The  tphel(£  were  first  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Dcmophon,  the  son  of  Theseus,  for 
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mous,  while  others  are  restored.  But  this  I  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader. 

The  most  peculiar  and  surprising  of  his  other  laws  is  tLat  whic'Jj 
declares  the  man  infamous  who  stands  neuter  in  time  of  sedition  *. 
It  seems,  he  would  not  have  us  be  indifferent  and  unaffected  with- 
the  fate  of  the  public,  when  our  own  eoncerns  are  upon  a  safe  bot- 
tom ',  nor,  when  we  are  in  health,  be  insensible  to  the  distemper* 
and  griefs  of  our  country.  He  would  have  us  espouse  the  better  and 
juster  cause,  and  hazard  every  thing  in  defence  of  it,  rather  than 
■wait  in  safety  to  see  which  side  the  victory  will  incline  to.  That  law, 
too,  seems  quite  ridiculous  and  absurd,  which  permits  a  rich  heiress, 
■whose  husband  happens  to  b.e  impotent,^©  console  herself  with  his 
nearest  relations.  Yet  some  say  this  law  was  very  properly  levelled 
against  those  who,  conscious  of  their  own  inability,  match  with 
heiresses  for  the  sake  of  the  portion,  a,nd,  under  colour  of  law,  do 
violence  to  nature.  For  when  they  know  that  such  heiresses  may 
make  choice  of  others  to  grant  their  favours  to,  they  will  either  let 
those  matches  alone,  or,  if  they  do  marry  in  that  manner,  they  must 
suffer  the  shazne  of  their  avarice  and  dishonesty.  It  is  right  that  the 
heiress  should  not  have  liberty  to  choose  at  large^^  but  only  amongst 
her  husband's  relations,  that  the  child  which  is  born  may,  at  least, 
belong  to  his  kindred  and  family.  Agreeable  to  this  is  the  direction 
that  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  should  be  shut  up  together,  and 
cat  of  the  same  quince  f ;  and  that  the  husband  of  an  heiress  should 
approach  her  at  least  three  times  in  a  month.  For,  though  they  may 
"happen  not  to  have  children,  yet  it  is  a  mark  of  honour  and  regaid 
due  from  a  man  to  the  chastity  of  his  wife:  it  removes  many  uneasi- 
nesses, and  prevents  differences  from  proceeding  to  an  absolute  breach. 

In  all  other  marriages,  he  ordered  that  no  dowries  should  be  given  : 

the  trj-ing  of  wilful  murders  and  cases  of  manslaughter.  They  consisted  at  first  of  fifty 
Athenians,  and  as  many  Argives;  but  Draco  excluded  the  Argives,  and  ordered  that  it 
should  be  composed  of  fifty-one  Athenians,  who  were  all  to  be  turned  of  fifty  years  of 
age.  Ke  also  fixed  their  authority  above  that  of  the  areopagite?;  but  Solon  brought 
them  under  that  court,  and  limited  their  jurisdiction. 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  who  has  preserved  tiie  very  words  of  this  law,  adds,  that  one  whos» 
«tood  neuter,  should  lose  his  bouses,  his  country,  and  estate,  and  be  sent  out  an  exiic. 
Noct.  Attic.  1.  ii.  c.  12. 

Plutarch  in  another  place  condemns  this  law;  but  GcIIius  highly  commends  it,  and 
assigns  this  reason — The  wise  and  just,  as  well  as  the  envious  and  wicked,  being  obliged 
to  choose  soiue  side,  matters  were  easily  accommodated ;  whereas,  if  the  latter  only,  as  is^ 
generally  the  case  with  other  cities,  bad  the  management  of  factions,  they  would,  for 
private  reasons,  be  continually  kept  up  to  the  great  hurt,  if  not  the  utter  ruin,  of  the  state. 

t  The  eating  of  the  quince,  which  was  not  peculiar  to  an  heiress  and  her  husband, 
for  all  new-raarried  people  ate  it,  implied  that  their  discourses  should  be  pleasant  tc 
«^eh  other,  that  froit  makings  the  breath  swset. 
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the  bride  was  to  bring  with  her  only  three  suits  of  clothes,  and  some 
household  stuff  of  small  value*.  For  he  did  not  choose  that  mar- 
jriages  should  be  made  with  mercenary  or  venial  views,  but  would 
have  that  union  cemented  by  the  endearment  of  children,  and  every 
-other  instance  of  love  and  friendship.  Nay,  DIonysius  himself,  when 
his  mother  desired  to  be  married  to  a  young  Syracusan,  told  her,  H9 
had,  indeed,  hy  his  tyranny,  broke  through  the  laws  of  his  count ry, 
Imt  he  could  not  break  those  of  nature,  hy  counfetiancing  so  dispro" 
portioned  a,  match.  And  surely  such  disorders  should  not  be  tole- 
rated in  any  state,  nor  such  matches  where  there  is  no  equality  of 
years,  or  inducements  of  love,  or  probability  that  the  end  of  marriage 
will  be  answered.  So  that,  to  an  old  man  who  marries  a  young 
woman,  some  prudent  magistrate  or  lawgiver  might  express  himself 
in  the  words  addressed  to  Philoctetes, 

Poor  soul !  how  fit  tbou  art  to  inarry ! 

And  if  he  found  a  young  man  in  the  house  of  a  rich  old  woman,  like 
a  partridge,  growing  fat  in  his  private  services,  he  would  remove  him 
to  some  young  virgin  who  wanted  a  husband.     But  enough  of  this. 

That  law  of  Solon's  is  also  justly  commended,  which  forbids  men 
to  speak  ill  of  the  dead.  For  piety  requires  us  to  consider  the  deceased 
as  sacred :  justice  calls  upon  us  to  spare  those  that  are  not  in  being  j 
and  good  policy,  to  prevent  the  perpetuating  of  hatred.  He  forbade 
his  people  also  to  revile  the  living  in  a  temple,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
in  tiie  great  assembly  of  the  people,  or  at  the  public  games.  He  that 
offended  in  this  respect  was  to  pay  three  drachmas  to  the  person  in- 
jured, and  two  to  the  public.  Never  to  restrain  anger  is,  indeed,  a 
proof  of  weakness  or  want  of  breeding;  and  always  to  guard  against 
it  is  very  difficult,  and  to  some  persons  impossible.  Now,  what  ig 
enjoined  by  law  should  be  practicable,  if  the  legislator  desires  to 
punish  a  few  to  some  good  purpose,  and  not  many  to  no  purpose. 

His  law  concerning  wills  has  likewise  its  merit.  For  before  his 
time  the  Athenians  were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  estates  by 
will;  the  houses  and  other  substance  of  the  deceased  were  to  remain 
among  his  relations.  But  he  permitted  any  one  that  had  not  children 
to  leave  his  possessions  to  whom  he  pleased  ;  thus  preferring  the  tie 
of  friendship  to  that  of  kindred,  and  choice  to  necessity,  he  gave 
every  man  the  full  and  free  disposal  of  his  own.  Yet  he  allowed  not 
all  sorts  of  legacies,  but  those  only  that  were  not  extorted  by  frenzy, 
the  consequence  of  disease  or  poisons,  by  imprisonment  or  violence, 
or  the  persuasions  of  a  wife.     For  he  considered  inducements  that 

*  The  bride  brought  with  her  an  earthen  pan  called  phrageteon,  wherein  barley  was 
parched;  to  signify  that  she  undertook  the  business  of  the  house,  and  wwuld  dp  her 
part  towards  providing  for  the  famHy. 
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operated  against  reason  as  no  better  than  force  :  to  be  deceived  was 
with  A?';??,  the  same  thing  as  to  be  compelled  J  and  he  looked  upon 
pleasure  to  be  as  great  aperverter  as  pain*. 

He  regulated,  moreover^  the  journies  of  women,  their  mournings 
and  sacrifices,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  them  clear  of  all  disorder 
and  excess.  They  were  not  to  go  out  of  town  with  more  than  three 
habits  ;  the  provisions  they  carried  with  them  were  not  to  exceed  the 
value  of  an  oholus  ;  their  basket  was  not  to  be  above  a  cubit  high ; 
and  in  the  night  they  were  not  to  travel  but  in  a  carriage,  with  a 
torch  before  them.  At  funerals  they  were  forbid  to  tear  themselves  f, 
and  no  hired  mourner  was  to  utter  lamentable  notes,  or  to  act  any  thing 
else  that  tended  to  excite  sorrow.  Tiiey  were  not  permitted  to  sacri- 
fice an  ox,  on  those  occasions,  or  to  bury  more  than  three  garments 
with  the  body ;  or  to  visit  any  tombs  besides  those  of  their  own  fa- 
mily, except  at  the  time  of  interment.  Most  of  these  things  are 
likewise  forbidden  by  our  laws,  with  the  addition  of  this  circumstance, 
,that  those  who  offend  in  such  a  manner  are  fined  by  the  censors  of 
the  women,  as  giving  way  to  weak  passions  and  childish  sorrow. 

As  the  city  was  filled  with  persons  who  assembled  from  all  parts, 
on  account  of  the  great  security  in  which  people  lived  in  Attica,  Solon 
observing  this,  and  that  the  country  withal  was  poor  and  barren,  and 
that  merchants  who  traffic  by  sea  do  not  choose  to  import  their  goods 
where  they  can  have  nothing  in  exchange,  turned  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  to  manufactures.  For  this  purpose  he  made  a  law,  that  no 
son  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  his  father,  if  he  had  not  taught 
him  a  trade  ;J:.  As  for  Lycurgus,  whose  city  was  clear  of  strangers, 
and  whose  country,  according  to  Euripides,  was  sufficient  for  twice 
the  number  of  inhabitants;  where  there  was,  moreover,  a  multitude 
of  HeJotPS,  who  were  not  only  to  be  kept  constantly  employed,  but 
to  be  humbled  and  worn  out'by  servitude,  it  was  right  for  him  to  set 
the  citizens  free  from  laborious  and  mechanic  arts,  and  to  employ 

•  He  likewise  ordniacJ  iliat  adiptod  perioni  iliould  rnahe  no  will;  but.  as  soon  as  thej 
■  kad  chjtdrei)  lawfully  begotten,  they  were  at  liberty  to  return  into  the  family  whence 
ihey  were  adopted;  or,  if  they  continued  in  it  till  their  death,  the  estates  reverted  to  the 
relation?  of  the  persons  who  adopted  them,     Drnwsth.  in  Oral,  Leptin, 

t  Demosthenes  (in  Timocr,)  recites  Solon's  directions  as  to  funerals  as  follows:  "  Let 
"  the  dead  bodies  be  laid  out  in  the  house,  according  as  the  deceased  gave  order,  and 
"  the  day  following,  before  sunrise,  carried  forth.  Whilst  the  body  is  carrying  to  th^ 
*'  grave,  let  the  men  go  before,  the  women  follow.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  anj 
"  woman  to  enter  upon  the  goods  of  the  dead,  and  to  follow  the  body  to  the  grave,  un- 
"  dcr  threescore  years  of  age,  except  such  :is  are  within  the  degrees  of  cousins." 

J  He  that  was  thrice  convicted  of  idleness  was  to  be  declared  infamous.  Herodotus 
(1.  vii.)  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  i.)  agree  that  a  law  of  this  kind  was  iu  use  in  Egypt. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Solon,  who  was  thoroughly  acquaiated  with  the  learning  of 
th?it  nation,  borrowed  it  from  them. 
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them  in  annsj  as  the  only  art  fit  for  them  to  learn  and  exercise.  But 
Solon,  rather  adapting  his  laws  to  the  state  of  his  country  than  his 
country  to  his  laws,  and  perceiving  that  the  soil  of  Attica,  which 
liardly  rewarded  the  husbandman's  labour,  was  far  from  being  capa- 
ble of  maintaing  a  la/.y  multitude,  ordered  that  trades  should  be  ac- 
counted honourable;  that  the  council  of  the  arcopoiius  should  exa- 
mine into  every  man's  means  of  subsisting,  and  chastise  tlie  idle. 

But  that  haw  was  more  rigid  which,  as  Heraclides  of  Pontus  in- 
forms us,  excused  bastards  from  relieving  their  fathers.  Neverthe- 
less, the  man  that  disregards  so  honourable  a  state  as  marriage  does 
not  take  a  woman  for  the  sake  of  children,  but  merely  to  indulge  his 
appetite.  He  has  therefore  his  reward ;  and  there  remains  no  pre- 
tence for  him  to  upbraid  those  children,  whose  very  birth  he  has  made 
a  reproach  to  them. 

In  truth,  his  laws  concerning  women,  in  general,  appear  very  ab- 
surd :  for  he  permitted  any  one  to  kill  an  adulterer  taken  in  tiie  fact*; 
but  if  a  man  commiited  a  rape  upon  a  free  woman,  he  was  only  to  be 
fined  a  hundred  drachmas;  if  he  gained  his  purpose  In' persuasion, 
twenty:  but  prostitutes  were  excepted,  because  tliey  have  their 
price.  And  he  would  not  allow  them  t^j  sell  a  daughter  or  sister,  un- 
less she  were  taken  in  an  act  of  dishonour  before  marriage.  But  to 
punish  tiie  same  fault  sometimes  in  a  severe  and  rigorous  manner, 
and  sometimes  lightly,  and  as  it  were  in  sport,  with  a  trivial  fine,  is 
hot  agreeable  to  reason ;  unless  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Athens  at 
that  time  made  a  pecuniary  mulct  a  heavy  one.  And  indeed,  in  the 
Valuation  of  things  for  the  sacrifice,  a  sheep  and  a  medimnus  of  corn 
Were  reckoned  each  at  a  drachma  only.  To  the  victor  in  the  Isth- 
mean  gaines,  he  appointed  a  reward  of  a  hundred  drachmas  ;  atid  to 
the  victor  in  the  Olympian,  five  liundredf.  He  that  caugiit  a  he- 
v;olf  was  to  have  five  drachmas ;  he  that  took  a  she- wolf,  one  :  and 
the  former  sum,  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  asserts,  was  the  value  of  an 
ox,  the  latter  of  a  sheep.  Though  the  prices  which  he  fixes  in 
his  sixteenth  table  for  select  victims  were  probably  much  higher 
than  the  common,  yet  they  are  small  in  comparison  of  the  present. 
The  Athenians  of  old  were  great  enemies  to  wolves,  because  their 
country  was  better  for  pasture  than  tillage ;  and  some  say  their  tribes 

*  No  adulteress  was  to  adorn  herself,  or  to  assist  at  the  public  sacrifices ;  and,  in  cnse 
she  did,  he  gave  liberty  to  any  one  to  tear  her  clothes  off  her  back,  and  beat  i»er  into 
the  bargain. 

t  At  the  same  time  he  contracted  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  wrestlers,  esteeming 
such  gratuities  useless  and  even  dangerous,  as  they  tended  to  encourage  ullenesi,  by 
putting  men  upon  wasting  that  time  in  exercises  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  providing  for 
their  families. 
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had  not  their  names  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  but  from  the  diftcrent  oc- 
cupations they  followed:  the  soldiers  being  called  Ao/?///rt',  the  ar- 
tificers er^'ttf/o;  and  of  the  other  two,  the  husbandmen  tcleonteSf 
and  the  graziers  (egicores. 

As  Attica  was  not  supplied  with  water  from  perennial  rivers,  lakes, 
or  springs*,  but  chicHy  by  wells  dug  for  that  jiurpose,  he  made  a 
law,  that  where  there  w^as  a  public  well,  all  within  the  distance  of 
four  furlongs  should  make  use  of  it;  but,  where  the  distance  was 
greater,  they  were  to  provide  a  well  of  their  own.  And  if  they  dug 
ten  fathoms  deep  in  their  own  ground,  and  could  find  no  water, 
they  had  liberty  to  fill  a  vessel  of  six  gallons  twice  a-day  at  their 
neighbour's.  Thus  he  thought  it  proper  to  assist  persons  in  real 
necessity,  but  not  to  encourage  idleness.  His  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  planting  of  trees  were  also  very  judicious.  He  that 
planted  anv  tree  in  his  field  was  to  place  it  at  least  five  feet  from  his 
neighbour's  ground;  and  if  it  was  a  fig-tree  or  an  olive,  nine;  for 
these  extend  their  roots  farther  than  others,  and  their  neighbour- 
hood is  prejudicial  to  some  trees,  not  only  as  they  take  away  the 
nourishment,  but  as  their  effluvia  is  noxious.  He  that  would  dig 
a  pit  or  a  ditch  was  to  dig  it  as  far  from  another  man's  ground  as  it 
was  deep ;  and  if  any  one  would  raise  stocks  of  bees,  he  was  to 
place  them  three  hundred  feet  from  those  already  raised  by  another. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  earth,  he  allowed  none  to  be  sold  to 
strangers  but  oil;  and  whoever  presumed  to  export  any  thing  else, 
the  archon  was  solemnly  to  declare  him  accursed,  or  to  pay  him- 
self a  hundred  rfmc/t^/^ftA'  into  the  public  treasury.  This  law  is  in 
the  first  table.  And  therefore  it  is  not  absolutely  improbable,  what 
some  affirm,  that  the  exportation  of  figs  was  formerly  forbidden, 
and  that  the  informer  against  the  delinquents  was  called  a  at/co- 
2)hant. 

He  likewise  enacted  a  lav/  for  reparation  of  damage  received  from, 
beasts.  A  dog  that  had  bit  a  man  was  to  be  delivered  up  bound  to 
a  log  of  four  cubits  longf ;  an  agreeable  contrivance  for  security 
against  such  an  animal. 

But  the  wisdom  of  tlie  law  concerning  the  naturalizing  of  fo- 
reigners is  a  little  dubious,  because  it  forbids  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  be  granted  to  any  but  such  as  are  for  ever  exiled  from  their 

*  Strabo  tells  us  tJiere  was  a  spring  of  fresh  water  near  the  Lyceum;  but  the  soil  of 
Atliea  in  general  was  dry,  and  the  rivers  Hissus  and  Eridaraus  did  not  run  constantly. 

t  '1  his  law,  and  several  others  of  Solon's,  were  taken  into  the  twelve  tables.  In 
tlie  coosiilate  of  T.  Roinilius  and  C.  Veturius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  803,  tha  Romans 
jent  deputies  to  Athens  to  transcribe  his  laws,  and  those  of  the  other  lawg.iTers  of  Greece,, 
m  order  to  form  tlicrebj  a  code  of  laws  for  Rome? 
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own  country,  or  transplant  themselves  to  Athens  with  their  whole 
family,  for  the  sake  of  exercising  some  manual  trade.  This,  we 
are  told,  he  did,  not  with  a  view  to  keep  strangers  at  a  distance, 
but  rather  to  invite  them  to  Athens,  upon  the  sure  hope  of  being 
admitted  to  tlie  privilege  of  citizens  :  and  he  imagined  the  settlement 
of  tliose  might  be  entirely  depended  upon,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  native  country,  or  had  quitted  it  by  choice. 

That  law  is  peculiar  to  Solou  which  regulates  the  going  to  enter- 
tainments made  at  the  public  charge,  by  him  called  ^ja/'«4///i'«*. 
For  he  docs  not  allow  the  same  person  to  repair  to  them  often,  and 
he  lays  a  penalty  upon  such  as  refuse  to  go  when  invited;  looking 
upon  the  former  as  a  mark  of  epicurism,  and  the  latter  of  contempt 
of  the  public. 

All  his  laws  were  to  continue  in  force  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
were  written  upon  wooden  tables,  which  might  be  turned  round  in 
the  oblong  cases  that  contained  them.  Some  small  remains  of 
them  are  preserved  in  the  Pri/taneum  to  this  day.  They  were 
called  c]/rhes,  as  Aristotle  tells  us ;  and  Cratlnus,  the  comic  poet, 
thus  spoke  of  them  ; 

By  the  great  names  of  Solon  and  of  Draco, 
Whose  cyrbcs  now  but  serve  to  boil  our  pulse. 

Some  say  those  tables  were  properly  called  cyrbcs,  on  which  were 
written  the  rules  for  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  the  other 
axones.  The  senate,  in  a  body,  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  esta- 
blish the  laws  of  Solon  :  and  the  thesmothetce,  or  guardians  of  the 
laws,  severally  took  an  oath  in  a  particular  form,  by  the  stone  in 
tlie  market  phice,  that,  for  every  law  they  broke,  each  would  dedi- 
cate a  golden  statue  at  Delphi  of  the  same  weight  with  himself  f. 
Observing  the  irregularity  of  the   months];,  and  that  the  moon 

*  In  the  first  ages  the  name  of  parasite  was  venerable  and  sacred,  for  it  properly 
signified  one  that  was  a  raessinatc  at  the  table  of  sacrifiees.  There  were  in  Greece  se- 
veral persons  particularly  honoured  with  tliis  title,  much  like  those  whom  the  Romans 
called  cpulones,  a  religious  order  instituted  by  Nunia.  Solon  ordained  that  every 
tribe  should  offer  a  sacrifice  once  a-nionth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  make  a 
public  enlert  liument,  at  which  all  who  were  of  that  tribe  should  be  obliged  to  assist 
by  turns. 

t  Gold,  in  Solon's  time,  was  so  scarce  in  Greece,  that  when  the  Spartans  were  or- 
dered by  the  oracle  to  gild  the  face  of  Apollo's  statue,  they  Uiquircd  in  vain  lor  gold 
all  over  Greece,  and  were  directed  by  the  Pythoness  to  buy  some  of  Croesus  king  of 
Xydia. 

t  Solon  discovered  the  falseness  of  Thales's  raaxiui,  that  the  moon  performed  her 
revolution  in  thirty  days,  and  found  that  the  true  lime  was  twenty-nine  days  and  a 
half.  He  directed  therefore,  that  each  of  the  twelve  months  should  be  accounted 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  days  alternately.  By  this  means  a  lunar  year  was  formed  of  354 
days;  and,  to  reconcile  it  to  the  solar  year,  he  ordered  a  month  of  twenty-two  days 
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neither  rose  nor  set  at  the  same  time  with  the  sun,  as  it  oiien  hap-r 
pened  that  in  tlie  same  day  she  overtook  and  passed  I)y  him,  he  ordered 
that  day  to  be  ealled  hene  hai  nea  (the  old  and  the  new;)  assigning 
the  part  of  it  before  the  conjunction  to  the  old  montli,  and  the  rest 
to  the  beginning  of  the  new.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been 
the  first  that  understood  that  verse  in  Homer,  which  makes  mention 
of  a  day  wherein  the  old  month  ended,  and  the  )tew  hegan^. 

The  day  following  he  called  the  new  moort.  After  the  twentieth 
he  counted  not  by  adding,  but  subtracting,  to  the  thirtieth,  accord- 
ing to  the  decreasing  phases  of  the  moon. 

When  his  laws  took  placef,  Solon  had  his  visitors  every  day, 
finding  fault  with  some  of  them,  and  commending  others,  or  adi 
vising  him  to  make  certain  additions  or  retrenchments.  But  the 
greater  part  came  to  desire  a  reason  for  this  or  that  article,  or  a  clear 
aiid  precise  explication  of  the  meaning  and  design.  Sensible  that 
he  could  not  well  excuse  himself  from  complying  with  their  de- 
sires, and  that,  if  he  indulged  their  importunity,  the  doing  it 
miglit  give  otFence,  he  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  difficulty, 

intercalated  every  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  two  years,  lie  directed  that  ^ 
month  of  twenty-three  days  should  be  intercalated.  He  likewise  engaged  the  Athe- 
nians to  divide  their  raontlis  into  three  parts,  styled  the  beginning,  middling,  and  ending} 
each  of  these  consisted  of  ten  days,  when  the  niontli  was  thirty  days  long,  and  the  last 
of  nine,  when  it  was  nine-and-iwenty  days  long.  In  speaking  of  the  two  first  parts, 
they  reckoned  accordnig  to  the  usual  order  of  nuiubers,  viz.  the  first,  &c.  day  of  the 
moon  beginning;  tlie  first,  second,  &c.  of  the  moon  middling;  but  with  respect  to  the 
last  part  of  the  month,  the}'  reckoni-d  backwards,  that  is,  instead  of  saying  the  first, 
second,  &c.  day  of  the  moon  ending,  they  said  the  tenth,  ninth,  itc.  of  the  moon  ending. 
This  is  a  circumstance  which  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

*  Odyss.  xiv.  162. 

t  Plutarch  has  only  mentioned  such  of  Solon's  laws  as  he  thought  the  most  singular 
and  remarkable;  Diogenes  Liier'iusand  Demosthenes  have  given  us  an  account  of  some 
others  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  —  "  Let  not  the  guardian  live  in  the  same  house 
with  the  n)uilicr  ol  his  wards.  Let  not  the  tuition  of  minors  be  committed  to  him  who  is 
next  after  theiu  in  the  inheritance.  Let  not  an  engraver  keep  the  impression  of  a  seal 
which  he  has  engraved.  Let  him  that  puts  out  the  eye  of  a  man  who  has  but  one,  lose 
both  his  o\yn.  If  an  archon  is  taken  in  liquor,  let  him  be  j>ut  to  death.  Let  him  who 
refuses  to  maintain  4iis  father  and  mother  be  reckoned  infamous;  and  so  let  him  that 
has  consumed  his  patrimony.  Let  him  who  refuses  to  go  to  war.  Hies,  or  bcliaves  cow- 
ardly, be  debarred  the  precincts  of  the  forum,  and  ()laces  of  public  worship.  If  a 
man  surprise  his  wife  in  adultery,  and  lives  with  her  afterwards,  let  him  be  deemed 
infamous.  Let  him  who  frequents  the  houses  of  lewd  women  be  debarred  from  speak- 
ing in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Let  a  pander  be  pursued,  and  put  to  death  if 
taken.  If  any  man  steal  in  the  day-time,  Jet  him  be  carried  to  the  eleven  officers;  if  in 
the  night,  it  shall  be  lawtul  to  kill  him  in  the  act,  or  to  wound  him  in  the  pursuit,  and 
carry  hi  in  to  the  aforesaid  officers:  if  he  steal  common  things,  let  him  pay  double; 
and,  if  the  convictor  thinks  fit,  be  exposed  in  chains  five  days:  if  he  is  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege, let  him  be  put  to  death. 
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and  to  get  rid  at  once  of  their  cavils  and  exceptions:  For,  as, ho 
himself  observes,       • 

Not  all  the  greatest  enterprise  can  please. 

Under  pretence,  therefore,  of  traffic,  he  set  sail  for  another  coun- 
try, having  obtained  leave  of  the  Atlienians  for  tea  years  absence. 
In  that  time  he  hoped  his  laws  would  Ijecomc  familiar  to  them. 

His  first  voyage  was   to  Egypt,  where  he  abode  some  time,  as 
himself  relates, 

On  t]ie  Canopian  shore,  by  Nile's  deep  mouth. 

There  he  conversed  upon  points  of  philosophy  with  Psenophis  the 
Heliopolitan,  and  Senchis  the  Saite,  the  most  learned  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests;  and  having  an  account  from  them  of  the  Atlantic 
Island*  (as  Plato  informs  us),  he  attempted  to  describe  it  to  the 
Grecians  in  a  poem.  From  Egypt  lie  sailed  to  Cyprus,  and  there 
was  honoured  with  the  best  regards  of  Philocyi^rus,  one  of  the  king.s 
of  that  island,  who  reigned  over  a  small  city  built  by  Demophon 
the  son  of  Theseus,  near  the  river  Clarius,  in  a  strong  situation 
indeed,  but  very  indifferent  soil.  As  there  was  an  agreeable  plain 
below,  Solon  persuaded  him  to  build  a  larger  and  pleasanter  city 
there,  and  to  remove  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  to  it.  He  also 
assisted  in  laying  out  the  whole,  and  building  it  in  the  best  manner 
for  convenience  and  defence;  so  that  Philocyprus  in  a  short  time 
had  it  so  well  peopled  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other  princes. 
Though  the  former  city  was  called  Aipe'ia,  yet,  in  honour  of  Solon, 
he  called  the  new  one  Soli.  He  speaks  of  the  building  of  it  in  his 
elegies,  addressing  himself  thus  to  Philocyprus  : 

For  you  be  long  the  Solian  throne  decreed ! 
For  you  a  race  of  prosperous  sons  succeed  1 
It  in  those  scenes,  to  her  so  justly'  dear. 
My  hand  a  blooming  city  help'd  to  rear, 
]May  the  sweet  voice  of  smiling  Venus  bless. 
And  speed  ine  home  with  honour  and  success! 

*   Plato  finished  this  histcry  from  Solon's  memoirs,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Tiinacus  and 
Critias.      He  pretends  that  this  Atlantis,  an  island   situated   in   the  Atlantie  ocean,  was 
bigger  than  Asia  and  Atrica,   and  that,  notwilhstanduig  its  vast  extent,   it  was   drowned 
in  one  day  and  night.      Diodorus   Siculus   says,  the  Carthiiginians,   who  discovered  it, 
made  it  death  for  any  one  to  settle  in  it.     Amidst  a  number  of  conjectures  conceining 
it,   one  of  the  most  probable  is,   that  in  those  days  the  Africans  had  some  knowledge  of 
America.   Another  opinion  worth  mentioning  is,  that  the  Atlaiitidcs,  or  Fortunate  islands, 
were  what  we  now  call  tlie  Canaries.      Homer  thus  describes  them: 
Stern  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime  : 
The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime. 
From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow. 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow; 
But  from  thp  breezy  deep  the  blest  inliale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale.  Popr, 
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As  for  his  interview  with  Croesus,  some  pretend   to  prove    from 
clironology  tliat  it  is  fictitious.     But  since  the  story  is  so  famous, 
and  so  well  attested,  nay  (wliat  is  more),  so  agreeable  to  Solon's 
character,  so  worthy  of  liis  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  I  cannot  pre- 
vail with  myself  to  reject  it  for  the  sake  of  certain  chronological  ta- 
bles, which  tliousands  arc  correcting  totliis  day,  without  being  able 
to  bring  them  to  any  certainty.     Solon,  then,  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  Sardis,  at  the  request  of  Croesus ;  and  wlien  he  came  there,  he 
vt'as  affected  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  born  in  an   in- 
land country,  when  he  first  goes  to  see  the  ocean:  for  as  he  takes 
every  great  river  he  comes  to  for  the  sea,  so  Solon,    as  he  passed 
through  the  court,  and  saw  many  of  the  nobility  richly  dres;sed,  and 
•walking  in  great  pomp  amidst  a  crowd  of  attendants  and  guards, 
took  each  of  them  for  Croesus.     At  last,  v.hcn  he  was  conducted 
into  the  presence,  he  found  the  king  set  off  with  whatever  can  be 
imagined  curious  or  valuable,  either  in  beauty  of  colours,  elegance 
of  golden  ornaments,  or  splendour  of  jewels,  in  order  that  the  gran-, 
deur  and  variety  of  the  scene  might  be  as  striking  as  possible.     So- 
lon, standing  over  against  the  throne,  wa;,  not  at  all  surprised,  nor 
did  he  pay  those  compliments  that  were  expected;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  plain  to  all  persons  of  discernment  that  he  despised  such  vain 
ostentation  and  littleness  of  pride.     Croesus  then  ordered  his  trea- 
sures to  be  opened,  and  his  magnificent  apartments  and  furniture 
ta  be  shown  him;  but  this  was  quite  a  needless  trouble;  for  Solon^ 
in  one  view  of  the  king,  was  able  to  rc;ul  his  cliaractcr.     When  he 
had  seen  all,  and  was  conducted  back,  Croesus  asked  him.  If  he 
had  ever  beheld  a  happier  man  than  he  f  Solon  answered.  He  had^ 
and  that  the  person  was  one  Tdhis,  a  plain  hui  ivorthi/  citize7i  of 
Athens,  ivho  left  valuable  children  behind  hhn;  ami  who,  having 
heen  above  the  ivant  of  necessaries  all  his  life,  died  gloriously/ 
fighting  for  his  countrij.     By  this  time  he  appeared  to  Croesus  to 
be  a  strange,  uncouth  kind  of  rustic,  who  did  not  measure  happi- 
ness by  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  could  prefer  the  life  and 
death  of  a  private  and  mean   person  to  his  high  dignity  and  power. 
However,  he  asked  him  again.    Whether,  after  Tellus^  he  hneiv 
another  happier  man  in  the  world  f  Solon  answered.   Yes,   Cleobis 
and  Biton,  famed  for  their  brotherly  affection,  and  dutiful  be- 
haviour to  their  mother  ;  for  the  oxen  7iot  being  ready,  they  put 
themselves  in  the  harness,  and  drew  their  mother  to  Juno's  temple, 
who  was  extremely  happy  in  having  such  sons,  and  moved  for- 
ward amidst  the  blessings  of  the  people.     After  the  sacrifce,  tlu^y 
drank  a  cheerful  cup  7vith  their  friends,  and  then  laid  down  to. 
rest,  hut  rose  no  more;  for  they  died  in  the  night  without  sorraifJ 
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or  pain,  in  the  midst  of  so  muvh  glorii,  Jf^cU !  said  Croesus,  no\v 
highly  displeased,  and  do  yon  not  then  rank  iu  in  the  imntbcr  of 
happi/  menf  Solon  unwilling  either  to  flatter  him,  or  to  exasperate 
hiui  more,  replied,  King  of  Lydia,  as  God  has  given  the  Greeks 
a  moderate  proportion  of  other  things,  so  likewise  he  has  favoured 
them  with  a  democratic  spirit,  and  a  liberal  kind  of  wisdom^ 
whit  h  has  no  taste  for  the  splendours  of  royalty.  Moreover,  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  sivff^er  us  not  to  he  elated  by  any  present  good 
fortune,  or  to  ad/nire  that  felicity  luhich  is  liable  to  change.  Fu- 
turity carries  for  eveiy  man  many  various  and  uncertain  events  in 
its  bosom.  Tie,  therefore,  whom  heaven  blesses  with  success  to 
the  last,  is  in  our  esti)n.ation  the  happy  man.  But  the  happiness 
of  him  who  still  lives,  and  has  the  dangers  of  life  to  encounter, 
appears  to  us  no  Letter  than  that  of  a  champion^  before  the  combat 
is  determined,  aiul  ivhile  the  crown  is  uncertain.  With  tliesc  words 
Solon  departed,  leaving  Croesus  chagrined,  but  not  instructed. 

At  that  time  ^Esop  the  fabulist  was  at,  the  court  of  Croesus,  who 
had  sent  for  him  and  carressed  him  not  a  little-  He  was  concerned 
at  the  unkind  reception  Solon  met  with,  and  thereupon  gave  him 

this  advice A  man  should  either  not  converse  ivith  kings  at  all,  or 

<say  what  is  agreeable  to  them:  To  whicli  Solon  replied,  A\iy,  but 
he  should  either  not  do  it  all,  or  say  what  is  useful  to  them. 

Though  Croesus  at  that  time  held  our  lawgiver  in  contempt,  yet, 
when  he  was  defeated  in  his  v*'ars  witli  Cyrus,  when  his  city  was 
taken,  himself  made  prisoner,  and  laid  bound  upon  tlic  pile,  in  or- 
der to  be  burnt,  in  the  presence  of  Cyrus  and  all  the  Persians  he 
cried  out  as  loud  as  he  possibly  could,  ''Solon!  Solon!  Solon!" 
Cyrus  surprised  at  this,  sent  to  inquire  of  him,  "  What  god  or  man 
it  was  whom  alone  he  thus  invoked  under  so  great  a  calamity?" 
Croesus  answered,  without  the  least  disguise,  "He  is  one  of  the 
wise  men  of  Greece,  whom  I  sent  for,  not  with  a  design  to  hear  his 
wisdom,  or  to  learn  what  might  be  of  service  to  me,  but  that  he 
might  sec  and  extend  the  reputation  of  that  glory,  tjje  loss  of  which 
I  find  a  much  greater  misfortune  than  tlie  possession  of  it  was  a 
blessing.  My  exalted  state  was  only  an  exterior  advantage,  tlie 
happiness  of  opi/iion;  but  the  reverse  plunges  me  Into  real  suffer- 
ings, and  ends  in  misery  irremediable.  This  was  foreseen  by  that 
great  man,  who,  forming  a  conjecture  of  the  future  from  what  he 
then  saw,  advised  me  to  consider  the  end  of  life,  and  not  to  rely  or 
grow  insolent  upon  uncertainties."  When  this  v/as  told  Cyrus, 
who  was  a  much  wiser  man  than  Croesus,  finding  Solon's  maxim 
confirmed  by  an  example  before  him,  he  not  only  set  Croesus  at  li- 
berty, but  honoured  him  with  his  protection  as  long  as  he  lived. 
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Thus  Solon  had  the  glory  of  saving  the  life  of  one  of  these  kings, 
and  of  instructing  the  other. 

During  his  absence,  the  Athenians  were  much  divided  among 
diemselves,  Lycurgus  being  at  the  head  of  tlie  low  country* ;  Me^ 
gaclcs,  the  son  of  Alcmseon,  of  the  people  that  lived  near  the  sea 
coast ;  and  Pisistratus,  of  the  mountaineers ;  among  which  last  was 
a  multitude  of  labouring  people,  whose  enmity  was  chiefly  levelled 
at  the  rich.  Hence  it  was,  that  though  tlie  city  did  observe  Solon's 
laws,  yet  all  expected  some  change,  and  were  desiroas  of  another 
establishment;  not  in  hopes  of  an  equality,  but  with  a  view  to  be 
gainers  by  the  alteration,  and  entirely  to  subdue  those  that  differed 
from  them. 

While  matters  stood  thus,  Solon  arrived  at  Athens,  where  lie 
was  received  with  great  respect,  and  still  held  in  veneration  by  all ; 
but,  by  reason  of  his  great  age,  he  had  neither  the  strength  nor  spirit 
to  act  or  speak  in  public  as  he  had  done.  He  therefore  applied  in 
private  to  the  heads  of  the  factions,  and  endeavoured  to  appease 
and  reconcile  them.  Pisistratus  seemed  to  give  him  greater  at- 
tention than  the  rest;  for  Pisistratus  had  ail  affable  and  engaging 
manner*  He  was  ii  liberal  benefactor  to  the  poorf ;  and  even  to 
his  enemies  he  behaved  with  great  candour.  He  counterfeited  so 
dexterously  the  good  qualities  which  nature  had  denied  him,  that  he 
gained  more  credit  than  the  real  possessors  of  them,  and  stood  fore- 
most in  the  public  esteem  in  point  of  moderation  and  equity,  in 
zeal  for  the  present  government,  and  aversion  to  all  that  endeavour- 
ed at  a  change.  With  these  arts  he  imposed  upon  the  people :  but 
Solon  soon  discovered  his  real  character,  and  was  the  first  to  discern 
Ills  insidious  designs.  Yet  he  did  not  absolutely  break  with  him, 
but  endeavoured  to  soften  him,  and  advise  him  better;  declaring 
both  to  him  and  others,  that  if  ambition  could  but  be  banished  from 
his  soul,  and  lie  could  be  cured  of  his  desire  of  absolute  power, 
there  would  not  be  a  man  better  disposed,  or  a  more  worthy  citizen 
in  Athens. 

About  this  time  Thespis  began  to  change  the  form  of  tragedy,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  attracted  many  spectators ;  for  tlils  was  be- 
fore any  prize  was  proposed  for  those  that  excelled  in  this  respect. 

*  These  three  parties  into  which  the  Atlienians  were  divided,  viz.  the  Peditei,  the 
Parali,  and  Diacrii,  have  been  mentioned  in  this  liic  before. 

t  By  the  poor  \vc  are  not  to  understand  such  as  asked  alms,  for  there  were  none  such 
at  Athens.  "In  those  days,"  says  Isocrutes,  "  there  was  no  citizen  that  died  of  want, 
or  begged  in  the  streets,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  community."  Tliis "was  owing  to  the 
laws  against  idleness  and  prodigality,  and  the  care  which  the  areopa^us  took  that  evtrjr 
man  should  have  a  visible  livelihood. 
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Solon,  who  was  always  willing  to  hear  and  to  learn,  and  in  his  old 
age  more  inclined  to  any  thing  that  might  divert  and  entertain,  par- 
ticularly to  music  and  good  fellowship,  went  to  see  Thespis  himself 
exhibit,  as  the  custom  of  the  ancient  poets  was.  When  the  play  was 
done,  he  called  to  Thespis,  and  asked  him,  If  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  tell  so  many  lies  before  so  great  an  assembly  f  Thespis  an- 
swerered,  It  was  no  great  matter,  if  he  spoke  or  acted  so  in  jest. 
To  which  Solon  replied,  striking  the  ground  violently  with  his  staff. 
If  we  eticourage  such  jesting  as  this,  ive  shall  quickly  find  it  in 
our  contracts  and  agreements. 

Soon  after  this,  Pisistratus  having  wounded  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose, drove  in  that  condition  into  the  market-place,  and  endea- 
voured to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  telling  them  his  ene- 
mies had  laid  in  wait  for  him,  and  treated  him  in  that  manner  on 
account  of  his  patriotism*  Upon  this  the  multitude  loudly  expressed 
their  indignation;  but  Solon  came  up,  and  thus  accosted  him,  Son 
of  Hippocrates^  you  act  Homer's  Ulysses  hut  very  indifferently ; 
for  he  wounded  himself  to  deceive  his  enemies,  hut  you  have  done 
it  to  impose  upon  your  countiymeni.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
rabble  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  iiim :  and  a  general  assembly 
of  the  people  being  summoned,  Ariston  made  a  motion^  that  a 
body  guard  of  fifty  clubmen  should  be  assigned  him.  Solon  stood 
up  and  opposed  it  with  many  arguments  of  the  same  kind  with  those 
he  has  left  us  in  his  poems  : 

Yuu  har.g  witli  rapture  on  Lis  ho^ie^-'d  tongue. 

And  again. 

Your  art,  to  public  interest  ever  blind, 
Your  fox-like  art,  still  centers  in  yourself. 

But  wiien  he  saw  the  poor  behave  in  a  riotous  manner,  and  deter- 
hiined  to  gratify  Pisistratus  at  any  rate,  while  the  rich,  out  of  fear, 
declined  t!ie  opposition,  he  retired  with  this  declaration,  that  he 
had  shown  more  wisdom  than  the  former,  in  discerning  what  me- 
thod should  have  been  taken ;  and  more  courage  than  the  latter, 
who  did  not  want  understanding,  but  spirit  to  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tyrant.  The  people,  having  made  the  decree,  did  not 
curiously  inquire  into  the  number  of  guards  which  Pisistratus  em- 
ployed, but  visibly  connived  at  his  keeping  as  many  as  he  pleased, 
till  he  seized  the  citadel.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  city  in 
great  confusion,  Megacles,  with  the  rest  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  im- 
mediately took  to  flight.  But  Solon,  though  he  was  now  very  old, 
and  had  none  to  second  him,  appeared  in  public,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  citizens^  sometimes  upbraiding  them  with  their  past 
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indiscretion  and  cowardice,  sometimes  exhorting  and  encouraging 
them  to  stand  up  for  their  liberty.  Then  it  was  that  he  spoke  those 
memorable  words,  It  would  have  been  easier  for  them  to  repress 
the  advances  of  tyranny,  and  prevent  its  establishment ;  but  now 
it  was  established,  and  grown  to  some  height,  it  would  be  more 
glorious  to  demolish  it.  However,  finding  that  their  fears  pre- 
vented their  attention  to  what  he  said,  he  returned  to  his  own  house, 
and  placed  his  weapons  at  the  street-door,  with  these  words,  /  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  defend  my  country  and  its  laws.  This  was 
his  last  public  effort.  Though  some  exhorted  him  to  fly,  he  took 
no  notice  of  their  advice,  but  was  composed  enough  to  make  verses, 
in  whicl;!  he  thus  reproaches  the  Athenians, 

If  fear  or  foKy  has  your  rights  betra^-'d, 

I^t  not  the  fault  ou  righteous  Leav'n  be  laid. 

Yon  gave  them  guards,  you  rais'd  your  tyrants  high,     • 

T'  impose  the  heavy  yoke  that  draws  the  heaving  sigh. 

Many  of  his  friends,  alarmed  at  this,  told  him  the  tyrant  would 
certainly  put  him  to  death  for  it,  and  asked  him  what  he  trusted  to, 
that  he  went  such  imprudent  lengths?  He  answered,  To  old  age. 
Howev^er,  when  Pislstratus  had  fully  established  himself,  he  made 
his  court  to  Solon,  and  treated  him  with  so  much  kindness  and  re- 
spect, that  Solon  became,  as  it  were,  his  counsellor,  and  gave  sanc- 
tion to  many  of  his  proceedings.  He  observed  the  greatest  part 
of  Solon^s  laws,  showing  himself  the  example,  and  obliging  his 
friends  to  follow  it.  Thus,  when  he  was  accused  of  murder  before 
the  court  of  areopcgus,  he  appeared  in  a  modest  manner  to  make 
his  defence;  but  the  accuser  dropped  the  impeachment.  He  like- 
wise added  other  laws,  one  of  which  was,  that  persons  r/iaimed  in 
the  wars  should  be  ntuintuined  at  the  public  charge.  Yet  this, 
HeracUdes  tells  us,  was  in  pursuance  of  Solon's  plan,  who  had  de- 
creed the  same  in  the  case  of  Thersippus.  But,  according  to  The- 
ophrastus,  Pislstratus,  not  Solon,  made  the  law  against  idleness, 
which  produced  at  once  greater  Industry  in  the  country,  and  tranquil- 
lity in  the  city. 

Solon,  moreover,  attempted  in  verse  a  large  description,  or  ra- 
ther fabulous  account,  of  the  Atlantic  Island,  which  he  had  learned 
of  the  wise  men  of  Sais,  and  which  particularly  concerned  the 
Athenians;  but  by  reason  of  his  age,  not  want  of  leisure  (as  Plato 
would  have  it),  he  was  apprehensive  the  work  would  be  too  much 
for  him,  and  therefore  did  not  go  through  with  it.  These  verses  are 
a  proof  that  business  was  not  the  hinderanee : 

I  grow  ill  learuiBg  as  I  grow  in  years. 
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And  again. 

Wine,  -nrit,  and  bcautjr,  still  their  charms  bestow. 
Light  all  the  shades  of  life,  and  cheer  us  as  we  go. 

Plato,  ambitious  to  cultivate  and  adorn  the  subject  of  the  Atlantic 
Island,  as  a  delightful  spot  in  some  fair  field  unoccupied,  to  which 
also  he  had  some  claim  by  his  being  related  to  Solon*,  laid  out  mag- 
nificent courts  and  enclosures,  and  erected  a  grand  entrance  to  it, 
such  as  no  other  story,  fable,  or  poem,  ever  had.  But,  as  he  be- 
gan it  late,  he  ended  his  life  before  the  workj  so  that  the  more  the 
reader  is  delighted  with  the  part  that  is  written,  the  more  regret  he 

has  to  find  it  unfinished. As  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias  in 

Athens  is  the  only  one  that  has  not  the  last  hand  put  to  it,  so  the 
wisdom  of  Plato,  amongst  his  many  excellent  works,  has  left  nothing 
imperfect  but  the  Atlantic  Island. 

Heraclides  Ponticus  relates  that  Solon  lived  a  considerable  time 
after  Pisistratus  usurped  the  government,  but,  according  to  Phanias 
the  Epiieslan,  not  quite  two  years :  For  Pisistratus  began  his  ty- 
ranny in  the  archonship  of  Comias,  and  Phanias  tells  us  Solon  died 
in  the  archonship  of  Hegestratus,  the  immediate  successor  to  Comias. 
Tlie  story  of  his  ashes  being  scattered  about  the  isle  of  Salamis  ap- 
pears absurd  and  fabulous ;  and  yet  it  is  related  by  several  authors 
of  credit,  and  by  Aristotle  in  particular. 
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SUCH  is  the  character  of  Solon;  and  therefore  with  him  we  will 
compare  Publicola,  so  called  by  tlie  Roman  people,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  merit ;  for  his  paternal  name  was  Valerius.  He  was  de- 
scended from  that  ancient  Valerius  who  was  tlie  principal  author 
of  the  union  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sablnes  ;  for  he  it  was 
that  most  effectually  persuaded  the  two  kings  to  come  to  a  con- 
ference, and  to  settle  their  differences.  From  this  man  our  Valerius 
deriving  his  extraction,  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
riches,  even  while  Rome  was  yet  under  kingly  government.  His 
eloquence  he  employed  with  great  propriety  and  spirit  in  defence  of 
justice,  and  his  riches  in  relieving  the  necessitous.  Hence  it  was 
natural  to  conclude,  that  if  the  government  should  become  republi- 
can,  his  station  in  it  would  soon  be  one  of  the  most  eminent. 

When  Tarquin  the  Frowl,  who  made  his  w&y  to  the  throne  by  the 

*  Plato's  mother  was  a  desceudant  oT  the  brother  of  Solon. 
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violation  of  all  rights  *  divine  and  human,  and  then  exercised  his 
power  as  he  acquired  it,  wlien,  like  an  oppressor  and  a  tyrant,  he  be-> 
came  odious  and  insupportable  to  the  people,  they  took  occasion  to 
revolt,  from  the  unhappy  fate  of  Lucretia,  who  killed  hersell  on  ac- 
count of  the  rape  committed  upon  her  by  the  son  of  Tarquin  +,  Lucius 
Brutus,  meditating  a  change  of  government,  applied  to  Valerius  first, 
and  with  his  powerful  assistance  expelled  the  king  and  his  family. 
Indeed,  while  the  people  seemed  inclined  to  give  one  person  the 
chief  cojnmand,  and  to  set  up  a  general  instead  of  a  king,  Valerius 
acquiesced,  and  willingly  yielded  the  lirst  place  to  Brutus,  under 
whose  auspices  the  republic  commenced.  But  when  it  appeared 
that  they  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  governed  by  a  single 
person,  when  they  seemed  more  ready  to  obey  a  divided  authority, 
and  indeed  proposed  and  demanded  to  have  two  consuls  at  the  head 
of  the  state,  then  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  that  high  office, 
together  with  Brutus,  but  lost  his  election;  for,  contrary  to  Brutus 's 
desire,  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  was  appointed 
his  co'league;  not  that  he  was  a  more  Avorthy  or  able  man  than 
Valerius,  but  those  that  had  the  chief  interest  in  the  state,  appre- 
hensive of  the  return  of  the  Tarquins,  who  made  great  efforts 
withvHU,  and  endeavoured  to  soften  the  resentment  of  the  citizens 
within,  were  desirous  to  be  commanded  by  the  most  implacable 
enemy  of  that  house. 

Valerius,  taking  it  ill  that  it  should  be  supposed  he  would  not  da 
his  utmost  for  his  country,  because  he  had  received  no  particular 
injury  from  tlie  tyrants,  withdrew  from  the  senate,  forbore  to  attendt 
the  forum,  and  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  least  with  public  af- 
fairs; so  that  many  began   to  express   their  fear   and  concern,  lest 

*  He  rnade  use  pf  tlie  body  of  liis  rather-ia-l<^vYi  Servius  Tullius,  whom  he  had  mur- 
dered, as  a  step  to  tlie  throne. 

t  Livy  tells  us,  that  she  desired  htr  fatlier  and  husbant!  to  meet  her  at  her  own  house. 
With  lier  father  Lucretius  came  Publius  Valerius,  afterwards  Pubiicola,  and  with  ]ier 
husband  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  and  many  other  Romans  of  distinction.  To  them  she 
disclosed  in  a  few  words  the  whole  matter,  declared  her  firm  resolution  not  to  outlive 
the  loss  of  her  honour,  and  conjured  them  not  to  let  the  crime  of  Sgxtus  Tarquinius  go 
unpunished.  Then  the  heroine,  notwiihstandinfj  ihcir  endeavours  to  dissuade  her  from 
it,  plunged  a  digger  in  her  breast.  While  the  rest  were  filled  with  grief  and  conster- 
nation, Brutus,  who  till  that  time  had  feigned  himself  an  idiot,  to  prevent  him  being 
obnoxious  to  fie  tyrant,  took  the  bloody  potiiard,  and,  showing  it  to  the  assembly, 
said.  "  I  swear  by  this  blood,  which  once  was  so  pure,  and  which  nothing  but  the  de- 
testable villany  of  Tarquin  could  have  polluted,  that  I  will  pursue  L.  Tarquinius  the 
Proud,  his  wicked  wife,  and  their  children,  with  fire  and  sword;  nor  will  ever  suffer 
any  of  that  family,  or  any  other  whatsoever  to  reign  at  Rome.  Ye  gods !  I  call  you  to 
witness  this  my  oath."  At  these  words  he  presented  the  dagger  to  Collatinus,  Lucre- 
titjs,  Valerius,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  engaged  them  to  take  the  same  oath. 
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through  resentment  he  should  join  the  late  royal  family,  and  over- 
turn the  commonwealth,  which  as  yet  was  but  tottering.  Brutus 
was  not  without  his  suspicions  of  some  others,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  senators  to  their  oath  on  a  solemn  day  of  sacrifice, 
which  he  appointed  for  that  purpose.  On  this  occasion  Valerius 
went  with  great  alacrity  into  tlie  forum,  and  was  the  first  to  make 
oath  that  he  would  never  give  up  the  least  point,  or  hearken  to  any 
terms  of  agreement  with  Tarquin,  but  would  defend  the  Roman  li- 
berty with  his  sword;  which  afforded  great  satisfaction  to  the  senate, 
and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  consuls*.  His  actions  soon  con- 
firmed the  sincerity  of  his  oath ;  for  ambassadors  came  from  Tarquin 
with  letters  calculated  to  gain  the  people,  and  instructions  to  treat 
with  them  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  most  likely  to  currupt 
them;  as  they  were  to  tell  them  from  the  king,  that  he  had  bid 
adieu  to  his  high  notions,  and  was  willing  to  listen  to  very  moderate 
conditions.  Though  the  consuls  were  of  opinion  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  confer  with  the  people,  Valerius  would  not  suffer  it, 
but  opposed  it  strongly,  insisting  that  no  pretext  for  innovation 
should  be  given  the  needy  multitude,  who  might  consider  war  as  a 
greater  grievance  than  tyranny  itself. 

After  this,  ambassadors  came  to  declare  that  he  would  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  kingdom,  and  lay  down  his  arms,  if  they  would  but 
send  him  his  treasures  and  other  effects,  that  his  family  and  friends 
might  not  want  a  subsistence  in  their  exile.  Many  persons  inclined 
to  indidge  him  in  this,  and  Collatinus  in  particular,  agreed  to  it  j 
but  Brutusf,  a  man  of  great  spirit,  and  quick  resentment,  ran  into 
i\\e  forum,  and  called  his  colleague  traitor,  for  being  disposed  to  grant 
the  enemy  the  means  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  recover  the  crown, 
when,  indeed,  it  would  be  too  much  to  grant  them  bread  in  the  place 
where  thev  mi";ht  retire  to.  The  citizens  being  assembled  on  that 
occasion,  Caius  Minutius,  a  private  man,  was  the  first  who  deliver- 
ed his  sentiments  to  them,  advising  Brutus,  and  exhortiug  the  Ro- 
mans, to  take  care  that  the  treasures  should  fight  for  them  against 

*  Thus  eude^  the  regal  state  of  Rome,  242  years,  according  to  the  common  compu- 
tation, after  the  building  of  the  city.  But  Sir  Isaac  Newton  justly  observes,  that  this 
can  scarce  be  reconciled  to  the  course  of  nature;  fur  we  meet  with  no  instance  in  all 
history,  since  chronology  was  certain,  wherein  seven  kings,  most  of  whom  were  slain, 
reigned  so  long  ii  time  in  continual  succession.  By  contracting,  therefore,  the  reis^ns 
of  these  kings,  and  those  of  the  kings  of  Alba,  he  places  the  building  of  Rome  not  in 
the  seventh,  but  in  the  lhirt3'-eighth  Olympiad. 

t  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  on  the  coiitrarv,  says,  tlie  affair  was  debated  in  the 
senate  with  great  moderation;  and  when  it  could  not  bp  settled  there  wlieilier  they 
should  prefer  honour  or  profit,  it  was  referred  to  the  people,  who,  to  their  imniortJ^ 
praise,  carried  it,  by  a  majority  of  one  vute,  for  honour. 
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the  tyrants,  rather  than  for  the  tyrants  against  them.  The  Romans^ 
however,  were  of  opinion,  that  while  they  obtained  tliat  liberty  for 
which  they  began  the  war,  they  should  not  reject  the  offered  ptace 
for  the  sake  of  the  treasures,  but  cast  them  out_,  together  with  the 
tyrants. 

In  the  mean  time  Tarquinius  made  bat  small  account  of  his  ef- 
fects; but  the  demand  of  them  furnished  a  pretence  for  sounding 
the  people,  and  for  preparing  a  scene  of  treachery.  This  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  ambassadors,  under  pretence  of  taking  care  of  the 
effects,  part  of  which  they  said  tliey  were  to  sell,  part  to  collect, 
and  the  rest  to  send  away.  Thus  they  gained  time  to  corrupt  two 
©f  the  best  families  in  Rome,  that  of  the  Aquilii,  in  which  were 
three  senators,  and  the  Vitellii,  among  whom  are  two.  Ail  these, 
by  the  mother's  side,  were  nephews  to  Collatinus  the  consul.  The 
Vitellii  were  likewise  allied  to  Brutus ;  for  their  sister  was  his  wife, 
and  be  had  several  children  by  her* ;  two  of  whom,  just  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity,  and  being  of  their  kindred  and  airq^aintance,  the 
Vitellii  drew  in,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  the  conspiracy;  in- 
sinuating, that  by  this  means  they  might  marry  into  the  family  of 
the  Tarquins,  share  in  their  royal  prospects,  and,  at  the  same  time 
be  set  free  from  the  yoke  of  a  stupid  and  cruel  father:  for  his  in^ 
flexibility  in  punishing  criminals  they  called  cruelty;  and  the  stu- 
pidity which  he  had  used  a  long  time  as  a  cloak  to  shelter  him  from 
the  bloody  designs  of  the  tyrants  had  procured  him  the  name  of  Bru~ 
ins\,  which  he  did  not  refuse  to  be  known  by  afterwards. 

The  youths,  thus  engaged,  were  brought  to  confer  with  the 
Aquilii ;  and  all  agreed  to  take  a  great  and  horrible  oath,  by  drinking 
together  of  the  bloodf,  and  tasting  §  the  entrails  of  a  man  sacrificed 
for  that  purpose.  This  ceremooy  was  performed  in  the  house  of  th^ 
Aquilii;  and  the  room  chosen  for  it  (as  it  was  natural  to  suppose) 
was  dark  and  retired.  But  a  slave,  named  Vindicius  lurked  there 
undiscovered;  not  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  that  room  by  de- 
sign, nor  had  he  any  suspicion  of  what  was  going  to  be  transacted; 
but  happening  to  be  there,  and  perceiving  with  what  haste  and 
concern  they  entered,  he  stopt  short  for  fear  of  being  seen,  and  hid 

•  Dionjsius  aud  Livy  make  mention  of  no  aiore  than  two;  but  Plutarcb  agrees  with 
those  who  say  that  Brutus  bad  more,  and  that  Marcus  Brutus,  who  killed  Cresar,  was, 
descended  from  one  of  them.  Cicero  is  anjong  those  that  hold  the  latter  opinion;  oi 
else  he  pretended  to  be  so,  to  make  the  cause  and  person  of  Brutus  more  popular. 

t  Tarquin  had  put  the  father  and  brother  of  Brutus  to  death. 

}  They  thought  iuph  a  horrid  sacrifice  would  oblige  every  member  of  the  conspiracy 
to  inviolable  secrecy.     Cataline  put  the  same  in  practice  afterwards. 

$  The  word  thigein  signifies  to  taste,  as  well  as  to  toufh. 
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hiraself  behind  a  chest;  yet  so  ttiat  he  could  see  what  was  done,  and 
hear  what  was  resolved  upon.  They  came  to  a  resolution  to  kill  the 
consuls  J  and  having  wrote  letters  to  signify  as  much  to  Taiquin^ 
they  gave  them  to  the  ambassadors,  who  then  were  guests  to  the 
Aquilii,  and  present  at  the  conspiracy. 

When  the  aiFair  was  over,  they  withdrew,  and  Vindicius  stealing 
from  his  lurking-hole,  was  not  determined  what  to  do,  but  dis- 
turbed with  doubts.  He  thought  it  shocking,  as  indeed  it  was, 
to  accuse  the  sons  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  to  their  father  Brutus, 
or  the  nephews  to  their  uncle  CoUatlnus;  and  it  did  not  presently  oc- 
cur to  him  that  any  private  Roman  was  fit  to  be  trusted  with  so  Im- 
portant a  secret.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  so  much  tormented 
with  the  knowledge  of  such  an  abominable  treason,  that  he  could 
do  any  thing  rather  than  conceal  it.  At  length,  induced  by  the 
public  spirit  and  humanity  of  Valerius,  he  bethought  himself  of  ap- 
plying to  him,  a  man  of  easy  access,  and  v.'illing  to  be  consulted  by 
the  necessitous,  whose  house  was  always  open,  and  who  never  re- 
fused to  hear  the  petitions  even  of  the  meanest  of  the  people. 

Accordingly  Vindicius  coming,  and  discovering  to  him  the  whole, 
in  the  presence  of  his  brother  Marcus  and  his  wife,  Valerius,  asto- 
nished and  terrified  at  the  plot,  would  not  let  the  man  go,  but  shut 
tiim  up  in  the  room,  and  left  his  wife  to  watch  the  door.  Then  he 
ordered  his  brother  to  surround  the  late  king's  palace,  to  seize  the 
letters,  if  possible,  and  to  secure  the  servants;  while  himself,  with 
many  clients  and  friends,  whom  he  always  had  about  him,  and  a 
numerous  retinue  of  servants,  went  to  the  house  of  the  Aquilii. 
As  they  were  gone  out,  and  no  one  expected  him,  he  forced  open  the 
doors,  and  found  the  letters  in  the  ambassador's  room.  Whilst  he  was 
thus  employed,  the  Aquilii  ran  home  in  great  haste,  and  engaged 
with  him  at  the  door,  endeavouring  to  force  the  letters  from  him. 
But  Valerius  and  his  party  repelled  their  attack,  and  twisting  their 
gowns  about  their  necks,  after  much  struggling  on  both  sides, 
dragged  them  with  great  difficulty  through  the  streets  into  the 
forum.  Marcus  Valerius  had  the  same  success  at  the  royal  palace, 
where  he  seized  other  letters  ready  to  be  conveyed  away  among  the 
goods,  laid  hands  on  what  servants  of  the  king  he  could  find,  and  had 
them  also  into  the  forum. 

When  the  consuls  had  put  a  stop  to  the  tumult,  Vindicius  was 
produced  by  order  of  Valerius;  and  the  accusation  being  lodged,  the 
letters  were  read,  which  the  traitors  had  not  the  assurance  to  con- 
tradict. A  melancholy  stillness  reigned  among  the  rest;  but  a 
few,  willing  to  favour  Brutus,  mentioned  banishment.  The  tears 
of  Collatinus,  and  the  silence  of  Valerius,  gave  some  hopes  of  mer- 
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Cy.  But  Brutus  called  upon  each  of  bis  sons  by  name,  and  saidy 
Yoii  7  if  us,  and  you  Valerius^,  ivky  do7iot  you  make  your  defence 
against  the  charge?  After  they  had  been  thus  questioned  three  se- 
veral times,  and  made  no  answer,  he  turned  to  the  lictorSy  and 
said,  Your's  is  the  jjarf  that  remains.  The  lictors  immediately  laid 
hold  on  the  youths,  stripped  them  of  their  garments,  and,  having 
tied  their  hands  behind  them,  flogged  them  severely  with  their  rods. 
And  though  others  turned  their  eyes  aside^  unable  to  endure  the 
spectacle,  yet  It  is  said,  that  Brutus  neither  looked  another  way, 
nor  suffered  pity  in  the  least  to  smooth  his  stern  and  angry  counte- 
nancef  :  regarding  his  sons,  as  they  suffered,  with  a  threatening 
aspect,  tin  they  were  extended  on  the  ground,  and  their  heads  cut 
off  with  the  axe.  Then  he  departed,  leaving  the  rest  to  his  colleague. 
This  was  an  action  whicli  it  is  not  easy  to  praise  or  condemn  with 
propriety;  for  either  the  excess  of  virtue  raised  his  soul  above  the 
influence  of  the  passions,  or  else  the  excess  of  resentment  depressed 
it  into  insensibility.  Neither  the' one  nor  the  other  was  natural  or 
suitable  to  the  human  faculties,  but  was  either  divine  or  brutal.  It 
is  more  equitable,  however,  that  our  judgment  should  give  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  glory  of  this  great  man,  than  that  our  weakness  should 
incline  us  to  doubt  of  his  virtue :  for  the  Romans  do  not  look  upon 
it  as  so  glorious  a  work  for  Romulus  to  have  built  the  city,  as  for 
Brutus  to  have  founded  and  established  the  commonwealth. 

After  Brutus  had  left  the  tribunal,  the  thought  of  what  was  done 
involved  the  rest  in  astonishment,  horror,  and  silence.  But  the 
easiness  and  forbearance  of  Collatinus  gave  fresh  spirits  to  the 
AquUil;  they  begged  time  to  make  their  defence,  and  desired  that 
their  slave  Vindlcius  might  be  restored  to  them,  and  not  remain 
with  their  accusers.  The  consul  was  inclined  to  grant  their  request, 
and  thereupon  to  dismiss  the  assembly ;  but  Valerius  would  neither 
suffer  the  slave  to  be  taken  from  among  the  crowd,  nor  the  people 
to  dismiss  the  traitors  and  withdraw.  At  last  he  seized  the  criminals 
himself,  and  called  for  Brutus,  exclaiming  that  Collatinus  acted 
most  unworthily  In  laying  his  colleague  under  the  hard  necessity  of 
putting  his  own  sons  to  death,  and  then  inclining  to  gratify  the  wo- 
men, by  releasing  the  betrayers  and  enemies  of  their  country.  Col- 
latinus, upon  this,  losing  all  patience,  commanded  Vindlcius  to  be 

•  Tlie  name  of  Briitus's  second  son  was  not  \'aier)us,  but  Tiberius, 
t  Livy  gives  us  a  different  account  of  Brutus's  behaviour.  Qi/whi  infer  omne  tern- 
pus  pater,  vuicasque  et  oi  ejus,  spcctaculo  essct;  eminentt  aninio  patrio  inter  pubUcce  pxnx 
ministerium.  Tliere  could  not  be  a  more  striking  spectacle  than  tlie  countenance  of  Bru« 
tusj  for  angnisii  sat  mixed  with  dignity,  and  he  could  not  conceal  the  father,  though 
he  supported  the  nia^ibtrate.  Liv.  lib.  ii.  caji,  5. 
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taken  away;  the  lictors  made  way  through  the  crowd,  seized  th« 
man,  and  came  to  blows  with  such  as  endeavoured  to  rescue  lim. 
The  friends  of  Valerius  stood  upon  their  defence,  and  the  people 
cried  out  for  Brutus.  Brutus  returned,  and  silence  being-  made, 
he  said,  It  was  enough  for  him  to  give  judgment  upon  his  oivn  sons; 
as  for  the  rest,  he  left  them  to  the  sentence  of  the  people,  who 
were  noivfree^  and  any  one  that  chose  it  might  plead  before  them. 
They  did  not,  however,  wait  for  pleadings,  but  immediately  put  it 
to  the  vote, and  with  one  voice  condemned  them  to  die;  and  the  trai- 
tors were  beheaded.  Collatlnus,  it  seems,was  somewhat  suspected  be- 
fore, on  account  of  his  near  relationship  to  the  royal  family*;  and 
cue  of  his  names  was  obnoxious  to  the  people,  rV.r  ihcy  abhorred  the 
very  name  of  Tarquin.  But,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  provoked  them 
beyond  expression ;  and  therefore  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  cou- 
sulshipj,  and  retired  from  the  city.  A  new  election  consequently 
was  held,  and  Valerius  declared  consul  with  great  honour,  as  a  oro- 
per  mark  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotic  zeal.  As  he  was  of  opinion 
that  Vindicius  should  have  his  share  of  the  rcM'ard,  he  procured  a  de- 
cree of  the  people,  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  given  him, 
tvhich  was  never  conferred  on  a  slave  before,  and  that  he  should  be 
enrolled  in  what  tribe  he  pleased,  and  give  his  suffrage  with  it. 
As  for  other  frecdmen,  Appius,  wanting  to  make  himself  popular, 
afterwards  procured  them  a  right  of  voting.  The  act  of  enfran- 
chising a  slave  is  to  this  day  called  Vindicta  (we  are  told)  from 
this  Vindicius. 

Tlie  next  step  that  was  taken  was  to  give  up  the  goods  of  the  Tar- 
quins  to  be  plundered ;  and  their  palace  and  other  houses  were  le- 
velled with  the  ground.  The  pleasantest  part  of  the  Campus  Mar - 
iius  had  been  in  their  possession,  and  this  was  now  consecrated  to 
the  god  Marsf.  It  happened  to  be  the  time  of  harvest,  and  the 
sheaves  then  lay  upon  the  ground;  but  as  it  was  consecrated,  they 
thought  it  not  lawful  to  thrash  the  corn,  or  to  make  use  of  it;  a 
great  number  of  hands,  therefore,  took  it  up  in  baskets,  and  threw 
it  mto  the  river.  The  trees  were  also  cut  down  and  tlirown  in  after 
tt,  and  the  ground  left  entirely  without  fruit  or  product,  for  the  ser- 

•  Lucius  Tarquinius,  the  son  of  Egeriiis,  aud  nephew  of  Tarqulnius  Priscus,  was 
tailed  Collatinus,  from  Collatia,  of  which  he  was  governor,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and 
Egerius,  the  father  of  Collatinus,  were  first  cousins. 

t  Plutarch  should  have  said  re-consecrated;  for  it  was  devoted  to  that  god  in  the  time 
©f  Romulus,  as  appears  from  his  law*.  But  the  Tarquifts  had  sacrilegiously  ceuT«jt«(i 
it  to  their  own  use. 

Vol.  1.    Nq.  is.  ^b 
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vice  of  the  god*.  A  great  quantity  of  things  being  thus  thrown  in 
together,  they  were  not  carried  far  by  the  current,  but  only  to  the 
shallows  where  the  first  heaps  had  stopped.  Finding  no  farther 
passage,  every  thing  settled  there,  and  the  whole  was  bound  still 
faster  by  the  river  j  for  that  washed  down  to  it  a  deal  of  mud,  which 
not  only  added  to  the  mass,  but  served  as  a  cementto  it;  and  the 
corrent,  far  from  dissolving  it,  by  its  gentle  pressure  gave  it  the 
greater  firmness.  The  bulk  and  solidity  of  this  mass  received  con- 
tinual additions,  most  of  what  was  brought  down  by  the  Tiber  set- 
tling there — It  is  now  an  island  sacred  to  religious  usesf;  several 
temples  and  porticoes  have  been  built  upon  it,  and  it  is  called  in  La- 
tin, /titer  duos  pontesXi  the  island  between  the  two  bridges.  Some 
say,  however,  that  this  did  not  iiappen  at  the  dedication  of  Tarquin's 
field,  but  some  ages  after,  when  Tarqulnia,  a  vestal,  gave  another 
adjacent  field  to  the  public ;  for  which  she  was  honoured  with  great 
privileges,  particularly  that  of  giving  her  testimony  in  court,  which 
was  refused  to  other  women.  They  likewise  voted  her  liberty  to  marry, 
but  she  did  not  except  it.  This  is  the  account,  though  seemingly 
fabulous,  which  some  give  of  the  matter. 

Tarquin,  despairing  to  reascend  the  throne  by  stratagem,  applied 
to  the  Tuscans,  who  gave  him  a  kind  reception,  and  prepared  to 
conduct  him  back  with  a  great  armament.  The  consuls  led  the 
Roman  forces  against  them;  and  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in 
certain  consecrated  parcels  of  ground,  the  one  called  the  Arsian 
grove,  the  other  the  .^uvian  meadow.  When  they  came  to  charge, 
/Vruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  and  Brutus  the  Roman  consul§,  met 
each  other,  not  by  accident,  but  design;  animated  by  hatred  and 
resentment,  the  one  against  a  tyrant  and  enemy  of  his  counti y,  the 
other  to  revenge  his  banishment,  they  spurred  tlieir  horses  to  the 
encounter.  As  they  engaged  rather  witli  fury  than  conduct,  they 
laid  themselves  open,  and  fell  by  each  other's  hand.  The  battle, 
whose  onset  was  so  drtiadful,  had  not  a  milder  conclusion;  the  car- 
nage was  prodig5o)is.  and  equal  on  both  sides,  till  at  length  the  ar- 
mies were  separated  by  a  storm. 

*  A  field  sakept  was  very  properlj  adapted  to  the  servic«  of  the  god  of  war,  who 
!.-!>-«  wa«te  M  before  him. 

t   Ltv  V  sa^'s  it  wai  secured  against  iLe  force  of  the  current  bv  jettee*. 

X  The  Fabriciaa  bridge  j.iiucd  it  to  the  city  on  tlie  side  of  the  ciipitol,  and  the  Ces- 
tiau  bridge  oti  the  side  of  the  Janicul:ne  gate. 

^  /kutii*  ii  deservedly  reckoned  among  the  most  illustrious  heroes.      He   restored  li- 
ber*. 3*  to  his  country,  secured  it  with  the  blood  of  hi*  own  tons,   and  died  in  defending.- 
it  against  a  tyrant.     The  Romans  afterwards  erected  lii.s  statue  in  the  capitol,  wh«r&  he 
wfts  pla<:ed  iu  the  midst  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  with  a  naked  swsrd  in  his  hand. 
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Valerius  was  in  great  perplexity,  as  be  knew  not  which  side  liad 
the  victory,  and  found  his  men  as  much  dismayad  at  the  sight  of 
their  own  dead,  as  animated  by  the  loss  of  the  enemy.     So  great,  in- 
deed, was  the  slaughter,  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  who  had 
the  advantage  ;  and  each  army  having  a  near  view  of  their  own  loss, 
and  only  guessing  at  that  of  the  enemy,  were  inclined  to  think  them- 
selves vanquished,  rather  than  victorious.     When  night  came  on 
(such  a  night  as  one  might  imagine  after  so  bloody  a  day),  and  both 
camps  were  hushed  in  silence  and  repose,  it  is  said  that   the  grove 
shook,  and  a  loud  voice  proceeding  from  it  declared,  that  the  Tus^ 
cans  had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Romans,    The  voice  was 
undoubtedly  divine* ;  for  immediately  upon  that  the  Romans  reco- 
vered their  spirits,  and  the  field  rung  with  acclamations ;  while  the 
Tuscans  struck  with  fear  and  confusion,  deserted  their  camp,  and 
most  of  them  dispersed.     As  for  those  that  remained,  who  were  not 
quite  five  thousand,  the  Romans  took  them  prisoners,  and  plunder- 
ed the  camp — When  the  dead  were  numbered,  there  were  found 
on  the  side  of  the  Tuscans  eleven  thousand  three  hundred,  and  on 
that  of  the  Romans  as  many,  excepting  one.     This  battle  is  said  to 
have  been  fought  on  the  last  of  February.     Valerius  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  was  the  first  consul  that  made  his  entry  in  a 
chariot  and  four.     The  occasion  rendered  the  spectacle  glorious  and 
venerable,  not  invidious,  and  (as  some  would  have  it)  grievous  to 
the  Romans;  for,  if  that  had  been  the  case,  the  custom  would  not 
have  been  so  zealously  kept  up,  nor  would  the  ambition  to  obtain  a 
triumph  have  lasted  so  many  ages.     The  people  were  pleased  too 
with  the  honours  paid  by  Valerius  to  the  remains  of  liis  colleague, 
his  burying  him  with  so  much  pomp,  and  pronouncing  liis  funeral 
oration;  which  last  the   Romans  so  generally  approved,  or  rather 
were  so  much  charmed  with,  that  afterwards  all  the  great  and  illus- 
trious men  among  them,  upon  their  decease,  had  their  encomium 
from  persons  of  distinction.     This  funeral  oration  was  more  an- 
cient than  any  among  the  Greeks,  unless  we  allow  what  Anaximenes 
the  orator  relates,  that  Solon  was  the  author  of  this  custom. 

But  tliat  which  offended  and  exasperated  the  people  w'as  this : 
Brutus,  v/hom  they  considered  as  the  father  of  liberty,  would  not 
rule  alone,  but  took  to  himself  a  first  and  second  colleague;  yet  this 
man  (said  they)  grasps  the  whole  aiithurity,  and  is  not  the  succes- 
sor to  the  consulate  of  Brutus,  to  which  he  has  no  righty  hut  to 
the  tyranny  of  Tarquin.  To  ivhat  purpose  is  it  in  words  to  extol 
JirutuSy  and  in  deeds  to  imitate  Tarquin ^  ivhile  he  has  all  the 
rods  and  a^ces  carried  before  him  alone,  and  sets  out  from  a  Imhsc 
*  It  was  (aid  to  be  the  voice  of  the  eod  Pan. 
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^nore  statebj  thaa  the  royal  palace  ivhich  he  demolished?  It  is  true, 
Valerius  d!d  live  in  a  house  too  lofty  and  superb,  on  the  Velian  emi- 
nence, which  commanded  X\ie  fomm,  and  every  thing  that  passed; 
and  as  the  avenues  were  difficult,  and  the  asceni  steep,  when  he  came 
down  from  it,  his  appearance  was  very  pompous,  and  resembled  the 
state  of  a  king  rather  than  that  of  a  consul.  L'ut  he  soon  showed  of 
what  consequence  it  is  for  persons  in  high  stations  and  authority  to 
have  their  ears  open  to  truth  and  good  advice  rather  than  Hatte'y: 
for,  when  his  friends  informed  him  that  most  people  thouglit  he  v^'as 
taking  wrong  steps,  he  made  no  dispute,  nor  expressed  any  resent- 
ment, but  hastily  assembled  a  number  of  workmen,  whilst  it  was  yet 
night,  who  demolished  his  houae  entirely;  so  that  when  the  Romans 
in  the  morning  assembled  to  look  upon  it,  they  admired  and  adored 
his  magnanimity,  but  at  the  same  time  were  troubled  to  see  so  grand 
and  magnificent  an  edifice  ruined  by  the  envy  of  the  citizens,  as  they 
would  have  lamented  the  death  of  a  great  man  who  had  fallen  as 
suddenly,  and  by  the  same  cause.  It  gave  them  pain,  too,  to  see  the 
consul,  who  had  now  no  hom.e,  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  another 
man's  house:  for  Valerius  was  entertained  by  his  friends  till  the  peo- 
ple provided  a  piece  of  ground  for  him,  where  a  less  stately  house  was 
built,  in  the  place  where  the  temple  of  Victory/  now  stands*. 

Desirous  to  make  his  high  office,  as  well  as  himself,  rather  agree- 
able than  formidable  to  the  people,  he  ordered  the  axes  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  rods,  and  that,  whenever  he  went  to  the  great  assem- 
bly, the  rods  should  be  avaled  in  respect  to  the  citizens,  as  if  the  su- 
preme power  was  lodged  in  them;  a  custom  which  the  consuls  ob- 
serve to  this  dayt.  The  people  were  not  aware,  that  by  this  he  did 
not  lessen  his  own  power,  (as  they  imagined),  but  only,  by  such  an 
instance  of  moderation,  obviated  and  cut  off  ail  occasion  of  envy,  and 
gained  as  much  authority  to  his  person  as  he  seemed  to  take  from 
his  office;  for  they  all  submitted  to  him  with  pleasure,  and  were  so 
much  charmed  with  his  behaviour,  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of 
Puhlicola,  that  is,  the  people's  respectful  friend.  In  this  both  his 
former  names  were  lost;  and  this  we  shall  make  use  of  in  the  se- 
quel of  his  life. 

Indeed  it  was  no  more  than  his  due ;  for  he  permitted  all  to  sue  for 
the  consulship^.     Yet,  before  a  colleague  v;as  appointed  him,  as  he 

*  Plutarcli  has  it  where  the  temple  called  Vicus  Publicus  now  stands.  Jle  had  foiincj 
Sn  the  historians  viccc  potx,  which  in  old  Latin  signifies  victory ;  but  as  he  did  not  un- 
derstand It,  he  substituted  Vicus  Publicus,  which  here  would  have  no  sense  at  all. 

t  The  axes,  too,  were  still  borne  before  the  consuls,  when  they  were  in  the  lirld. 

t  If  I  ubiicola  gave  the  plebeians,  as  well  as  the  patricians,  a  right  to  the  consulate, 
that  right  di4  BOt  then  take  place :  for  Lucius  Sextius  was  the  fiKt  plebeian  who  arrive;} 
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knew  not  what  might  happen,  and  was  apprehensive  of  some  opposi- 
tion from  ignorance  or  envy,  while  he  had  the  sole  power,  he  made 
use  of  it  to  establish  some  of  the  most  useful  and  excellent  regula- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  he  filled  up  the  senate,  which  then  was 
very  thin:  several  of  that  august  body  having  been  put  to  death  by 
Tarquin  before,  and  others  fallen  in  the  late  battle.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  up  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four.  In  the 
next  place,  he  caused  certain  laws  to  be  enacted,  which  greatly  aug- 
mented the  power  of  the  people.  The  first  gave  liberty  of  appeal 
from  the  consuls  to  the  people;  the  second  made  it  death  to  enter 
upon  the  magistracy  without  tlie  people's  consent;  tlie  third  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  poor,  as,  by  exempting  them  from  taxes*, 
it  promoted  their  attention  to  manufactures.  Even  his  law  against 
disobedience  to  the  consuls  was  not  less  popular  than  the  rest;  and, 
in  eftlsct.  It  favoured  the  commonalty  rather  than  the  great;  for  the 
fine  was  only  the  value  of  five  oxen  and  two  sheep.  The  value  of  a 
sheep  was  ten  oio^i,  of  an  ox  a  hundredf;  the  Romans  as  yet  not 
making  much  use  of  money,  because  their  wealth  consisted  in  abun- 
dance of  cattle,  To  this  day  they  call  their  substance  pcculia,  from 
pecus,  cattle,  their  most  ancient  coins  having  the  impression  of  au 
ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  hogj  and  their  sons  being  distinguished  with  the 
names  of  Suilli,  Biihuhi,  Caprarii,  and  Porcii,  derived  from  the 
names  of  such  animals, 

Though  these  laws  of  Publicola  were  popular  and  equitable,  yet 
amidst  this  moderation,  the  punishment  he  appointed  in  one  case  was 
severe ;  for  he  made  it  lawful,  without  a  form  of  trial,  to  kill  any  man 
that  sliould  attempt  to  set  himself  up  for  a  king;  and  the  person  that 
took  away  his  life  was  to  stand  excused,  if  he  could  make  proof  of 
the  Intended  crime.  Kis  reason  for  sucb  a  law,  we  presume,  was 
this:  though  it  is  not  possible  that  he  who  undertakes  so  great  an 
enterprise  sbould  escape  all  notice,  yet  it  is  very  probable  that,  though 
suspected,  he  may  accomplish  his  designs  beiuie  lie  can  be  brought 
to  answer  for  it  in  a  judicial  way;  and  as  the  crime,  if  committed, 
•would  prevent  his  being  called  to  account  for  It,  tiiis  law  empowered 
any  one  to  punish  him  before  such  cognizance  was  taken. 

His  law  concerning  the  treasury  did  him  honour.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  money  should  be  raised  for  the  war  from  the  estates  of  tlie 

at  that  honour,  many  ages  after  the  time  of  which  Plutarch  speaks;  and  this  continued 
but  eleven  jears;  lor  ni  the  twelfth,  which  was  the  four  hundredtli  year  of  Iloiue,  both 
the  consuls  were  agqin  patricians.     Liv.  lib.  vii.  cap.  J  8. 

*  He  exempted  artificers,  widows,  and  old  men,  who  had  no  children  to  relieve  them, 
from  paying  tribute. 

t  Before,  the  fine  was  such  as  the  commonalty  could  not  pay  without  absolute  ruin. 
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citizens,  but  he  dctennined  that  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  friends 
should  have  the  disposal  of  it;  nor  would  he  suffer  h  to  be  lodged 
in  an)'  private  house.  He  therefore  appointed  the  temple  t>f  Sat«m 
to  be  the  treasury,  whicli  they  still  made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  and 
empowered  the  people  to  choose  two  yoamg  JBen  as  quccsfors,  or  irea- 
turers*. — Tlie  first  were  Publius  Veturius  and  Marcus  Minutius;  and 
a  large  sum  was  collected;  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  persons 
were  taxed,  thongh  the  orphans  and  widovirs  stood  excused. 

These  matters  thus  regulated,  he  proeared  Lucretius,  the  father  of 
the  injured  Lucretia,  to  be  appointed  )iis  colleague.  To  him  he  gave 
the  fasces,  (as  they  are  called),  together  with  the  precedency,  as  the 
older  niHi);  and  this  mark  of  respect  to  age  has  ever  since  continued. 
As  Lucretius  died  a  few  days  after,  another  election  was  held, 
and  Marcus  Hoiatiusf  appointed  in  liis  room  for  the  jemaining 
part  of  the  year. 

About  that  time,  Tarqnin  roaliing  preparations  for  a  second  war 
against  the  Romans,  a  great  prodigy  is  said  to  have  happened.     This. 
prince,  while  yet  upon  the  throne,  had  almost  finished  the  teQipie  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  when,  either  by  the  direction  of  an  oracief,  or 
upon  some  fancy  of  his  own,  he  ordered  the  artists  of  Veil  to  make 
an  earthen  chariot,  which  was  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  it.     Soon 
after  this  he  forfeited  the  crown.     The  Tuscans,  however,  moulded 
the  chariot,  and  set  it  in  the  furnace;  but  the  case  was  very  diffcreat 
with  it  from  that  of  other  clay  in  the  fire,  which  condenses  and  con- 
tracts upon  the  cxiialation  of  the  moisture,  whereas  it  enlarged  itself 
and  swelled,  till  it  grew  to  such  a  size  and  hardness,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  got  it  out,  even  after  the  furnace  was  dismantled.   The 
sootlisayers  being  of  opinion  that  this  chariot  betokened  power  and 
success  to  the  persons  with  whom  it  should  remain,  the  people  of 
Veii  determined  not  to  give  It  up  to  the  Romans ;  but,  upon  their 
demanding  it,  returned  this  answer,  that  it  belonged  toTarquin,  »ot 
to  those  that  had  driven  him  from  his  kingdom.     It  happened  tiiat, 
a  few  days  after,  there  was  a  chariot-race  at  Veii,  which  was  observed 
as  usual,  except  that  as  the  charioteer,  who  had  won  the  prise  and 

*  The  office  of  tlie  qusestors  was  to  take  care  of  the  public  treasure,  for  whicli  thej 
■were  accountable  when  their  year  was  out;  to  furnish  the  ncceisaxy  sums  fo<r  t!>e  icr- 
Tice  ot  the  public,  and  to  receive  ambassadors,  attend  thera,  and  pravide  them  with 
lodgings  and  other  necessaries.  A  general  could  not  obtain  the  honours  of  a  triumph 
till  he  had  given  thcin  a  fuilhful  account  of  the  spoils  he  bad  taken,  and  sworn  to  it. 
There  were  at  first  two  quaestors  on\y,  but,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  considerablj 
enlarged,  their  number  was  increased.  The  office  of  quffistor,  though  often  discliargesj 
by  persons  who  had  been  consuls,  was  the  first  step  to  great  employments. 

t  Horatius  Pulvillus. 
4  It  was  an  usual  thing  to  place  cbarittts  on  the  tops  of  temples; 
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received  the  crown,  was  gently  driving  out  of  the  ring,  the  horses 
took  fright  from  no  visible  cause,  but,  either  by  some  direction  of 
the  gods,  or  tarn  of  fortune,  ran  away  with  tlieir  driver  at  full  speed 
towards  Rome,  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pulled  the  reins,  or  soothed 
them  with  words;  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  career,  and  was 
whirled  along  tiil  they  came  to  the  capitol,  where  they  flung  him  at 
the  gate  now  called  Ratumena,  The  Veientes,  surprised  and  terri- 
fied at  this  incident,  ordered  the  artists  to  deliver  up  the  chariot*. 

Tarquin,  the  son  of  Demaratus,  in  his  wars  with  the  Sabines,  made 
a  vow  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  was  performed 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  son  or  grandson  to  the  former.  He  did  not, 
however,  consecrate  it,  for  it  was  not  quite  finished  when  he  was  ex- 
peiled  from  Romef.  When  the  last  hand  was  put  to  it,  and  it  had 
received  every  suitable  ornament,  Publicola  was  ambitious  of  the 
honour  of  dedicating  it._— .This  excited  the  envy  of  some  of  the  no- 
bility, who  could  better  brook  his  other  honours,  to  which,  indeed, 
in  his  legislative  and  military  capacities,  he  had  a  better  claim ;  but, 
as  he  had  no  concern  in  this,  they  did  not  think  proper  to  grant  it 
him,  but  encouraged  and  importuned  Horatius  to  apply  for  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  Publicola's  command  of  the  army  necessarily  re- 
quired his  absence,  and  his  adversaries  taking  the  opportunity  to 
procure  an  order  from  the  people  that  Horatius  should  dedicate  the 
temple,  conducted  him  to  the  capitol,  a  point  which  they  could  not 
have  gained,  had  Publicola  been  present.  Yet  some  say,  the  consul* 
having  cast  lots  for  it|,  the  dedication  fell  to  Horatius,  and  tlie  ex- 
pedition, against  his  inclination,  to  Publicola.  But  we  may  easily 
conjecture  how  they  stood  disposed,  by  the  proceedings  on  the  day 
of  dedication.  This  was  the  thirteenth  of  September,  which  is  about 
the  full  moon  of  the  month  Melugitnion,  when  prodigious  numbers 
of  all  ranks  lieing  assembled,  and  silence  enjoined,  Horatius,  after 
the  other  ceremonies,  took  hold  of  one  of  the  gate-posts,  (as  the 
custom  is),  and  was  going  to  pronounce  the  prayer  of  consecration; 
but  Marcus,  the  brother  of  Publicola,  who  had  stood  for  some  time 
by  the  gates  watching  his  opportunity,  cried  out.  Consul,  your  son 
lies  dead  in  the  camp.    This  gave  great  pain  to  all  that  heard  it;  but 

•  A  miracle  of  tbis  kind,  and  not  less  extraordinary,  is  said  to  have  happened  in  mo- 
dern Rome.  When  poor  St.  Michael's  church  was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  horsej 
<!iat  were  eiuployed  in  drawing  stones  througli  the  city  unanimously  agreed  to  carrr 
their  loads  to  St.  Michael's. 

t  This  temple  was  200  feet  long,  and  105  and  upwards  broad.  The  froTit  was  adorned 
with  three  rows  of  columns,  and  the  sides  with  two.  In  the  nave  were  tJiree  shrines, 
<9ue  %i  Jupiter,  another  of  Juno,  and  the  third  of  Miucrva. 

%  Livy  says  positively,  they  cast  lots  for  it,  J'juturch  sccids  to  have  taken  the  sequel 
of  the  story  from  him, — Liv.  lib.  ii,  cup.  Q, 
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the  consul,  not  in  the  lesst  disconcerted,  made  answer.  Then  cast 
out  the  dead  irhere  ymi  /Aease,  I  admit  of  no  mourning  on  this 
occasion;  and  so  proceeded  to  finish  the  dedication.  Tlie  news  was 
not  true^  but  an  invention  of  Marcus,  who  hoped  by  that  means  to 
hinder  Horatius  from  completing  what  he  was  about.  But  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  is  equally  admirable, whether  he  immediately  perceived 
the  falsity,  or  believed  the  account  to  be  true,  without  shewing  any 
emotion. 

The  same  fortune  attended  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple. 
The  first,  built  by  Tarquin,  and  dedicated  by  Horatius,  as  we  have 
related,  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  civil  wars*;  Sylla 
rebuilt  it,  but  did  not  live  to  consecrate  it;  so  the  dedication  of  this 
second  temple  fell  to  Catullus.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the  trou- 
bles whicli  happened  in  the  time  of  Vitellius;  and  a  third  was  built 
by  Vespasian,  who,  with  his  usual  good  fortune,  put  the  last  hand  to 
it,  but  did  not  see  it  demolishedj  as  it  was  soon  after:  happier  in  this 
respect  than  Sylla,  who  died  before  his  was  dedicated,  Vespasian 
died  before  his  was  destroyed;  for  immediately  after  his  decease  the 
capitol  was  burnt.  The  fourth,  which  now  stands,  was  built  and 
dedicated  by  Domitian.  Tarquin  is  said  to  have  expended  thirty 
thousand  pound  weight  of  silver  upon  the  foundations  only;  but  the 
greatest  wealth  any  private  man  is  supposed  to  be  now  possessed  of 
in  Rome,  would  not  answer  the  expense  of  the  gilding  of  the  present 
temple,  which  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  thousand  talentsf. 
The  pillars  are  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  the  thickness  was  in  excel- 
lent proportion  to  their  length,  when  we  saw  them  at  Athens ;  but, 
when  they  were  cut  and  polished  anew  at  Rome,  they  gained  not  so 
much  in  the  polish  as  they  lost  in  the  proportion;  for  their  beauty 
is  injured  by  their  appearing  too  slender  for  their  height.  But  after 
admiring  the  magnificence  of  the  capitol,  if  any  one  was  to  go  and 

*  After  the  firit  temple  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  Sylla 
rebuilt  it  with  columns  of  marble,  which  he  had  taken  owt  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens,  and  transported  to  Rome.  But  (as  Plutarch  observes)  he  did  not 
live  to  consecrate  it;  and  he  was  heard  to  say,  as  lie  was  dying,  that  Lis  leaving  that 
temple  to  be  dedicated  by  another  was  the  only  unfortunate  circumstance  of  liis  life. 

t  194,3501.  sterling.  In  lliis  we  may  sec  the  great  difterence  between  the  wealth  of 
private  citizens  in  a  free  country,  and  that  of  the  subjects  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  In 
Trajan's  time  there  was  not  a  private  man  in  Rome  worth  .£'200,000;  whereas,  under 
the  commonwcahh,  /Emilius  Scaurus,  in  his  ajdileship,  erected  a  temporary  Ihentre, 
which  cost  above  -f  500,000;  Marcus  Crassus  had  an  estate  in  land  of  above  a  million 
a-ycar;  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  left  by  will,  to  every  Roman  citizen,  twenty-five  denarii, 
>yhich  amount  to  about  sixteen  shillings  of  our  money ;  and  many  private  men  among  the 
Romans  maintained  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  slaves,  not  so  much  for  service  as  osten- 
tation. No  wonder,  then,  that  the  slaves  once  t«ok  up  arms,  and  went  to  war  witU  tL^ 
BonaQ  coismoowealth. 
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see  a.  f^allery,  a  hall,  or  bath,  or  the  apartments  of  the  uomen^in.JDo- 
mitian's  palace,  what  is  said  by  Epicharmus  of  a  prodiga?, 

Yo-Br  lavish'd  stores  speak  aot  the  liberal  mind. 
But  the  disease  of  giving; 

he  might  apply  to  Doinitian  in  some  such  manner  as  this :  Ndtlicr 
piety  HOT  magnificerice  appears  in  your  expencc;  'you  Jxave  the  dis- 
ease of  building  ;  like  Midas  of  old,  you  would  turn  every  thing 
to  gold  ayid  marble.     So  much  for  this  subject. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Tarquln,  After  that  great  battle  in  whicb 
lie  lost  his  son,  who  was  killed  in  single  combat  by  Brutus,  be  fled  to 
Clusium,  and  begged  assistance  of  Laras  Porsena,  then  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Italy,  and  a  man  of  great  worth  and  honour. 
Porsena  promised  him  succours*;  and,  in  the  first  place,  sent  to  tie 
Romans,  commanding  them  to  receive  Tarquin.  Upon  their  refu- 
sal, he  declared  war  against  them;  and  having  informed  them  of  the 
time  when,  and  place  where,  he  would  make  his  assault,  he  marched 
thither  accordingly  with  a  great  army.  Publicola,  wlio  was  tlieri  ab* 
sent,  was  chosen  consul  the  second  timef,  and  with  him  Titus  Lu- 
cretius. Returning  to  Rome,  and  desirous  ta  outdo  Porsena  in  spi- 
rit|,  he  built  the  town  of  Sigliuria,  liotwithstanding  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach; and  when  he  had  finished  the  walls  at  a  great  expenee,  be 
placed  in  it  a  colony  of  seven  hundred  men,  as  if  he  held  his  adver- 
sary very  cheap.  Porsena,  however,  assaulted  it  in  a  spirited  man- 
ner, drove  out  the  garrison,  and  puj'sued  the  fugitives  so  close,  that 
he  was  near  entering  Rome  along  with  tliem.  But  Publicola  met 
him  without  the  gates,  and  joining  battle  by  the  river,  sustained'  the 
enemy's  attack,  who  pressed  on  with  numbers,  till  at  last  sinking 
imder  the  wounds  he  had  gallantly  received,  he  was  carried  out  of 
the  battle..  Lucretius,  his  colleague,  having  the  same  fate,  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Romans  drooped,  and  they  retreated  into  the  city  for  se- 
curity. The  enemy  making  good  the  pursuit  to  the  wooden  bridge, 
Rome  was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken,  Avhcn  Horatius  Cocles§a 
and  with  him  two  others  of  the  first  rank,  Herminius  and  Spurius 

•  Besiuea  that  Porsena  was  wlliing  to  assist  a  disircssed  king.,  he  considerec!  theTar- 
^tiins  as  his  countrymen,  for  tliey  were  of  Tuscan  extracfjio!). 

t  It  was  when  Publicola  was  consul  the  lliird  time,  and  had  for  his  colleague  Horatio* 
Ptilvillus,  that  Porsena  niarched  against  Ptome. 

%  Sigliuria  was  not  built  at  lliat  lime,  nor  out  of  ostentation,  as  Plutarch  sajs;  for  it 
^•as  built  as  a  barrier  against  the  Latins  and  the  liernici,  and  not  in  the  third,  hut  in  the 
•econd  consulship  of  Publicola. 

§  He  was  son  to  a  brother  of  Horatius  the  consul,  and  a  descendant  of  that  Uorctiui 
irho  remained  victorious  iu  the  great  combat  between  the  Horatii  anti  Curiatii,  iu  th© 
leign  of  TuUus  Hostilius. 

V©L.  1.    No,  13.  «c 
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Lartius*,  stopped  them  at  the  bridge.  Horatius  had  the  surname  of 
Codes,  from  his  having  lost  an  eye  in  the  wars ;  or,  as  some  will 
have  it,  from  the  form  of  his  nose,  which  M'as  so  very  flat,  that  both 
his  eyes,  as  well  as  eyebrows,  seemed  to  he  joined  together;  so  tliat, 
when  the  vulgar  intended  to  call  him  Cyclops,  by  a  misnomer,  they 
called  him  Cocle&,  which  name  remained  with  him.  This  man, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  defeiKled  it  against  the  enemy,  till 
the  Romans  broke  it  down  behind  him.  He  then  plunged  into  the 
Tiber,  armed  as  he  was,  and  swam  to  the  other  side,  but  was  wounded 
in  the  hip  with  a  Tuscan  S!>ear.  Publicola,  struck  with  admiration 
of  Ills  valour,  immediately  procured  a  decree,  that  every  Roman 
should  give  liim  one  day's  provisionsf;  and  that  he  should  have  as 
much  land  as  he  himself  could  encircle  with  a  plough  in  one  day. 
Besides,  they  erected  his  statue  in  brass  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
with  a  view  to  console  him  by  this  honour  for  his  wound_,  and  lame- 
ness consequent  upon  it^i. 

V»  hile  Porsena  laid  close  siege  to  "the  city,  the  Romans  were  at- 
tacked with  famine,  and  another  body  of  Tuscans  laid  waste  the 
countr\'.  Publicola,  who  was  now  consul  the  third  time,  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  no  operations  could  be  carried  on  against  Porsena  but  de- 
fensive ones.  He  marched  out§,  however,  privately  against  those 
Tuscans  who  had  committed  such  ravages,  defeated  them,  and  killed 
five  thousaud. 

The  story  of  Mucius]|  has  been  the  subject  of  many  pens,  and  is 
variously  related:  I  shall  give  that  account  of  it  which  seems  most 
credible.  Mucius  was  in  all  respects  a  man  of  merit,  but  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  his  valour.  Having  secretely  formed  a  scheme 
to  take  oft"  Porsena,  he  made  his  way  into  his  camp  in  a  Tuscan 
dress,  where  he  likewise  took  care  to  speak  the  Tuscan  language.  In 
this  disguise  he  approached  the  seat  where  the  king  sat  with  his  no- 
bles; and  as  he  did  not  certainly  know  Porsena,  and  thought  it  im- 
proper to  ask,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  killed  the  person  that  seemed 
most  likely  to  be  the  king.  Upon  this  he  was  seized  and  examined. 
Meantime,  as  there  ha])pencd  to  be  a  portable  altar  there,  with  fire 

*  In  the  Greek  text  it  is  Lucretius,  whicli,  we  suppose,  is  a  corruption  of  Lartius,  the 
name  we  find  in  Liry, 

t  Probably  he  had  three  hundred  thousand  contributors,  for  even  the  women  readily' 
gave  in  their  q^uota. 

$  TJms  delect,  and  his  having  but  one  eye,  prevented  liis  ever  being  consul. 

§  The  consuls  spread  a  rcjiort,  which  was  soon  carried  into  the  Tuscan  camp  by  (he 
»1aves  who  deserted,  that  tlie  next  day  all  the  caitle  brought  thither  from  tiie  country 
would  be  sent  to  graze  la  the  fields  under  a  guard.  Tliis  bait  drew  live  enemy  intv 
an  ambush. 

D  Mucius  CorduSa 
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upon  it,  where  the  king  was  about  to  offer  sacrifice,  Mucius  thrust 
his  right  hand  into  it*;  and  as  the  flesh  was  burning,  he  l<ept  look* 
ing  upon  Porsena  with  a  fii  m  and  menacing  aspect,  till  the  king,  as- 
tonished at  his  fortitude,  returned  him  his  sword  with  his  own  hand. 
He  received  it  with  his  left  hand,  from  whence  we  are  told  he  had  the 
surname  of  SccBiiola,  which  signifies  left-hmtded;  and  thus  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Porsena:  "  Your  threatenings  I  regarded  not, 
but  am  conquered  by  your  generosity,  and  out  of  gratitude,  will  de- 
clare to  you  what  no  force  should  have  wrested  from  me.  There  are 
three  hundred  Romans  that  have  taken  the  same  resolution  with 
minCj  who  now  walk  about  your  camp,  watching  their  opportunity. 
It  was  my  lot  to  make  the  first  attempt,  and  1  am  sorry  that  ray 
sword  was  directed  by  fortune  against  another,  instead  of  a  man  of 
so  mucli  honour,  who,  as  such,  should  rather  be  a  friend  than  an 
enemy  to  the  Romans."  Porsena  believed  this  account,  and  was 
more  inclined  to  hearken  to  terms,  not  so  much,  in  my  opinion^ 
through  fear  of  the  three  hundred  assassins,  as  admiration  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Roman  valour.  All  authors  call  this  man  Mucius  Scae- 
volaf,  except  Athenodorus  Sandon,  who,  in  a  work  addressed  toOc- 
tavia,  sister  to  Augustus,  says  he  was  named  Posthumius. 

Puhlicola,  who  did  not  look  upon  Porsena  as  so  bitter  an  enemy 
to  Rome,  but  tliat  he  deserved  to  be  taken  into  its  friendship  and  al- 
liance, v/as  so  far  from  refusing  to  refer  the  dispute  with  Tarquin  to 
his  decision,  that  he  v/as  really  desirous  of  it,  and  several  times  of- 
fered to  prove  that  Tarquin  was  the  worst  of  men,  and  justly  deprived 
of  the  crown.  When  Tarquin  roughly  answered,  that  he  would  ad- 
mit of  no  arbitrator,  -nuch  less  of  Porsena,  if  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  forsook  b.is  alliance;  Porsena  was  o.Tendecl,  and  began  to  enter- 
tain an  ill  opinion  of  him;  being  likewise  solicited  to  it  by  his  son 
Aruns,  who  used  all  his  intciest  for  the  Romans,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  on  condition  that  they  gave  up  that 
part  of  Tuscany  which  they  had  conquered^,  together  vviih  the  priso- 
ners, and  receiv^ed  their  deserters.  For  tlie  performance  of  these 
conditions,  they  gave  as  hostages  ten  young  men,  and  as  many  vir- 
gins, of  the  best  families  in  Rome;  among  whom  was  Valeria,  the 
daughter  of  Puhlicola. 

Upon  the  faiih  of  this  treaty,  Porsena  had  ceased  from  all  acts  of 

*  Livy  says,  that  Porsena  threatened  Rlucius  with  the  torture  by  fire,  to  make  hint 
discover  his  accomplices;  whereupon  Mucius  thrust  his  hand  into  the  flame,  to  let  him 
see  that  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 

t  Mucius  was  rewarded  with  a  large  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the  public. 

*  The  Romaus  were  required  lo  reinstate  the  Veienles  in  the  possession  of  seyeg  vil- 
lages, which  they  had  taken  from  them  in  former  wars. 
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Iiostiiity;  when  the  Roaiao  virgins  went  down  to  bathe,  at  a  place 
where  the  bank,  forming  itself  into  a  crescent,  embraces  the  river  in 
^ch  a  manner,  that  there  it  is  quite  calm  and  undisturbed  with 
waves.  As  no  guard  was  near,  and  they  saw  none  passing  or  repas- 
sing, they  had  a  violent  Inclination  to  sw^im  over,  notwithstanding 
the  depth  and  strength  of  the  stream.  Some  say,  one  of  them,  named 
Ctelia,  passed  it  on  horseback,  and  encouraged  the  other  virgins  as 
they  swam.  ^Yhen  they  came  safe  to  Publicola,  he  neither  com- 
mended nor  approved  their  exploit,  but  Vk'as  grieved  to  think  he  should 
appear  unequal  to  Porsena  in  point  of  honour,  and  that  this  daring 
enterprise  of  the  virgins  shouU  make  the  Romans  supected  of  unfair 
proceeding,  he  took  tlicm,  therefore,  and  sent  them  back  to  Porsena. 
Tarquin,  having  timel}^  intelligence  of  this,  laid  an  ambuscade  for 
them,  and  attacked  their  convoy.  They  defended  themselves,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  number;  and  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Publicola, 
bxoke  through  •them,  as  they  were  engaged,  with  three  servants,  who 
conducted  her  safe  to  Porsena's  camp.  As  the  skirmish  was  not  yet 
decided,  nor  the  daKger  over,  Aruns,  tlie  .son  of  Porsena,  being  in- 
formed of  it,  marched  up  with  all  speed,  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and 
rescued  the  Romans.  I'^^hen  Porsena  saw  the  virgins  returned,  he 
demanded  which  of  tliem  was  she  that  proposed  the  design,  and  set 
the  example.  When  he  understood  that  Cloelia  was  the  person,  he 
treated  Iier  with  great  politeness,  and  commanding  one  of  his  own 
horses  to  be  brought,  with  very  elegant  trappings,  he  made  her  a 
present  of  it.  Those  that  say  Clo^lia  was  the  only  one  that  passed 
the  river  on  horsebrck,  allege  this  as  a  proof.  Others  say,  no  such 
CGUsequenee  can  be  drawn  from  it,  and  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  mark  of  honour  to  her  from  the  Tuscan  king  for  her  bravery. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  her  stands  in  the  /7a  sa^ra*",  where  it  leads 
to  Mount  Palatine i  yet  some  will  have  even  this  to  be  Valeria '« 
statue,  not  Clceiia's, 

Porsena,  thus  reconciled  to  the  Romans,  gave  many  proofs  of  hi* 
-greatness  of  mind.  Among  the  rest,  he  ordered  the  Tuscans  to  carry 
off  nothing  but  their  arms,  and  to  leave  their  camp  full  of  provisions, 
and  many  other  things  of  value,  for  the  Romans.  Hence  it  is,  that 
even  in  our  times,  whenever  there  is  a  sale  of  goods  belonging  to  the 
public,  they  are  cried  fir*-t  as  the  goods  of  Porsena,  to  eternize  the 
memory  of  his  generosity.  A  brazen  statue,  of  rude  and  antique 
workmanship,was  also  erected  to  his  honour,  near  the  senate-housef. 

*  Dionys'ms  of  Halicarnassus  tells  us  in  express  terras,  that  in  liis  time,  that  is,  in  lh» 
reign  of  Augustus,  there  were  no  remains  of  that  statue,  it  having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

t  The  sen;ite  likewise  sent  an  embassy  to  him,  with  a  preient  of  a  tbr«nc  adoiacd 
%jth  ivo'-y,  a  sceptre,  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  triumphal  robti. 
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After  this,  the  Sabines  invading  the  Roman  territory,  Marcus  V'a- 
ierius^  brother  to  Publicola,  and  Postliumius  Tubcrtus,  were  elected 
consuls.  As  every  important  action  was  still  conduct€d  by  the  ad- 
vl-ce  and  assistance  of  Publicola,  Marcus  gained  two  great  battles  j 
la  the  second  of  which  he  killed  thirteen  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
without  the  loss  of  one  Ronian :  for  this  he  was  not  only  rewarded 
with  a  triumph,  but  a  house  was  built  for  him  at  the  public  cxpence, 
on  Mount  Palatine.  And  whereas  the  doors  of  other  houses  at  that 
time  opened  inwards,  the  street-door  of  that  house  was  made  to  open 
outw-ards,  to  show,  by  such  an  honourable  distinction,  that  he  was 
always  ready  to  receive  any  proposal  for  the  public  service*.  All  thft 
doors  in  Greece,  they  tell  us,  were  formerly  made  to  open  so,  which 
tliey  prove  from  tliose  passages  in  the  comedies,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  tliose  that  went  out,  knocked  loud  on  the  inside  of  the 
doors  first,  to  give  warning  to  such  as  passed  by,  or  stood  before  them, 
lest  the  doors  in  opening  should  dash  against  them. 

The  year  following,  Publicola  was  appointed  consul  the  fourth 
time,  because  a  confederacy  bet^veen  the  Sabines  and  Latins  threa- 
tened a  war;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  city  was  oppressed  with  su- 
perstitious terrors,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  Jjirths  and  general 
abortions  among  the  women.  Publicola,  having  consulted  the  Sibyl's 
books  upon  itf,  offered  sacrifices  to  Pluto,  and  renewed  certain  games 
that  had  formerly  been  instituted  by  the  direction  of  tlie  Delphic 
oracle.  When  he  had  revived  the  city  with  the  pleasing  hope  that 
the  gods  were  appeased,  he  prepared  to  arm  against  the  menaces  of 
men  J  for  there  appeared  to  be  a  formidable  league  and  strong  arma- 
ment against  him.  Among  the  Sabines,  Appius  Clausus  was  a  mari 
of  an  opulent  fortune,  and  of  remarkable  personal  strength;  famed, 
moreover,  for  his  virtues,  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence.     What  is 

•  Posthumiiis  had  his  share  ia  the  triumpli,  as  well  as  in  the  achievements. 

t  An  unknown  woraaa  is  said  to  have  cotuii  to  Tarquiu  wiili  nine  volumes  of  oracles^ 
wrifteu  by  the  Sibyl  of  Cuiua,  for  which  she  demanded  a  very  considerable  price.  Tar- 
e[uin  refusing  to  purchase  them  at  her  rate,  she  burnt  lliree  of  them,  and  then  asked  the 
same  price  for  the  remaining  sis.  Her  proposal  being  rejected  with  scorn,  slie  burnt 
three  ni«re,  and,  notwithstanding,  still  insisted  on  her  iirst  price.  Tarquin,  surprised  at 
the  Rovelty  of  the  thing,  put  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  augurs  to  be  esamiacd,  whv 
advised  hiin  to  purchase  them  at  ariy  rate:  accordingly  he  did,  and  appointed  two  per- 
sons of  distinction,  styled  Duumviri,  to  he  guardians  of  thorn,  who  locked  thcai  up  in  a 
Tault  under  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  there  they  were  kept  til!  they  were 
burnt  witli  the  temple  itself.  These  officers,  whose  number  was  afterwards  increased, 
consulted  the  Sibylline  books  by  direction  of  the  senate,  when  some  dangerous  sedition 
was  likely  to  break  out,  when  the  pLoman  armies  has  been  defeated,  or  when  any  of 
thos«  prodigies  appeared  whicli  were  thought  fatal.  They  abo  presided  over  the  sacri« 
Sees  and  shows,  which  they  appointed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  beaTca. 
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the  fate  of  all  great  men,  to  be  persecuted  by  envy,  was  likewise  his : 
and  his  opposing  the  war,  gave  a  handle  to  malignity,  to  insinuate 
that  he  wanted  to  strengthen  the  Roman  power,  in  order  the  more 
easily  to  enslave  his  own  country.    Perceiving  that  the  populace  gave 
a  willing  ear  to  these  calumnies,  and  that  he  was  become  obnoxious 
to  the  abetters  of  the  war,  he  v/as  apprehensive  of  an  impeachment; 
but  being  powerfully  supported  by  his  friends  and  relations,  he  bade 
Iiis  enemies  defiance.     This  delayed  the  war:    Publicola  making  it 
his  business  not  only  to  get  intelligence  of  this  sedition,  but  also  to 
encourage  and  inflame  it,  sent  proper  persons  to  Appius,  to  tell  him, 
*'  That  he  was  sensible  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  goodness  and  in* 
tegrity  to  avenge  himself  of  liis  countrymen,  though  greatly  injured 
by  them;  but  if  he  chose,  for  his  security,  to  come  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  enemies,  he  should  find  such 
a  reception,  both  in  public  and  private,  as  was  suitable  to  his  virtue^ 
and  the  dignity  of  Rome."     Appius  considered  this  proposal  witlv 
great  attention,  and  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  prevailed  with  him  to 
accept  of  it.    He  therefore  persuaded  his  friends,  and  they  influenced 
itiany  others,  so  that  five  thousand  men  of  the  most  peaceable  dispo- 
sition of  any  among  the  Sabines,  with  their  families,  removed  with 
him  to  Rome.     Publicola,  who  was  prepared  for  it,  received  them  in 
the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner,  admitted  them  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  and  gave  them  two  acres  of  land  a-piece,  by  the 
river  Anio.     To  Appius  he  gave  twenty-five  acres,  and  a  seat  in  tlie 
senate.     This  laid  the  foundation  of  his  greatness  in  the  republic, 
find  he  used  the  advantage  with  so  much  prudence,  as  to  rise  to  the 
first  rank  in  power  and  authority.    The  Claudian  family*,  descended 
from  him,  is  as  illustrious  as  any  in  Rome. 

Though  the  disputes  among  the  Sabines  were  decided  by  this  mi- 
gration, the  demagogues  would  not  suffer  them  to  rest;  representing 
it  as  a  matter  of  great  disgrace,  if  Appius,  now  a  deserter  and  an  ene- 
my, should  be  able  to  obstruct  their  taking  vengeance  of  the  Romans, 
when  he  could  not  prevent  it  by  his  presence.  They  advanced,  there- 
fore, with  a  great  army,  and  encamped  near  Fidense.  Having  or- 
dered two  thousand  men  to  lie  in  ambush  in  the  shrubby  and  hollow 
places  before  Rome,  they  appointed  a  few  horse  at  day- break  to  ra- 
vage the  country  up  to  the  very  gates,  and  then  to  retreat  till  they 
drew  the  enemy  into  the  ambuscade.     But  Publicola  getting  infor- 

•  Tliere  were  two  families  of  the  Claudil  in  Rome;  one  patrician,  and  the  other 
plebeian.  The  first  had  the  surname  oi  Pulcher,  and  the  otlier  u\  Murceltus.  In  course 
of  time,  the  patrician  family  produced  twentj'-tliree  consuls,  five  dictators,  and  seven 
censors,  and  obiained  two  triumphs,  and  two  ovations.  The  emperor  Tiberius  was  d?s 
seeuded  ot  this  fumiiy. 
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mation  that  very  day  of  these  particulars  from  deserters,  prepared 
himself  aceordingly,  and  made  a  disposition  of  his  forces.  Posthu- 
raius  Balbus,  his  son-in-law,  went  out  with  three  thousand  men  as 
it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  having  taken  possession  of  the  summits 
of  the  hills  under  which  the  Sabines  had  concealed  themselves, 
watched  his  opportunity.  His  colleague,  Lucretius,  with  the  lightest 
and  most  active  of  the  Romans,  was  appointed  to  attack  the  Sabine 
cavalry,  as  they  were  driving  off  the  cattle,  while  himself,  with  the 
rest  of  the  forces,  took  a  large  compass,  and  enclosed  the  enemy's 
rear.  The  morning  happened  to  be  very  foggy,  when  Posthumius  at 
dawn,  with  loud  shouts,  fell  upon  the  ambuscade  from  the  heights, 
Lucretius  charged  tlie  horse  in  their  retreat,  and  Publicola  attacked 
the  enemy's  camp.  The  Sabines  were  every  where  worsted,  and  put 
to  the  rout.  As  the  Romans  met  not  with  the  least  resistance,  the 
slaughter  was  prodigious.  It  is  clear  that  the  vain  confidence  of  the 
Sabines  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  ruin.  While  one  part 
thought  the  otlier  was  safe,  they  did  not  stand  upon  their  defence; 
those  in  tlie  camp  ran  towards  tiie  corps  that  was  placed  in  ambus- 
cade, while  they,  in  their  turn,  endeavoured  to  regain  the  camp. 
Thus  they  fell  in  witli  each  other  in  great  disorder,  and  in  mutual 
want  of  that  assistance  vvliich  neither  was  able  to  give.  The  Sabines 
would  have  been  entirely  cut  off,  liad  not  the  city  of  FideucE  been  so 
near,  which  proved  an  asylum  to  some,  particularly  to  those  that  fled 
when  the  camp  was  taken.  Sucli  as  did  not  take  refuge  there  were 
either  destroyed  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  Romans,  though  accustomed  to  ascribe  every  great  event  to 
the  interposition  of  the  gods,  gave  the  credit  of  this  victory  solely 
to  the  general ;  and  the  first  thing  the  soldiers  were  heard  to  say  was, 
that  Publicola  had  put  the  enemy  in  their  hands  lame,  blind,  and  al- 
most bound  for  the  slaugliter.  The  people  were  enriched  with  the 
plunder,  and  the  sale  of  prisoners.  As  for  Publicola,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph ;  and  having  surrendered  the  administration  to  the 
succeeding  consuls,  he  died  soon  after;  thus  finishing  his  life  in  cir- 
.cumstances  esteemed  the  happiest  and  most  glorious  that  man  can 
attain  to*.  The  people,  as  if  they  had  done  nothing  to  requite  his 
merit  in  his  life-time,  decreed  that  his  funeral  should  be  solemnized 

•  He  was  the  most  virtuous  citizen,  one  of  tlie  greatest  generals,  and  the  iiirst  popu- 
lar consul  Rome  ever  had.  As  he  had  taken  more  care  to  transmit  liis  virtues  in  bis 
posterity  than  to  enrich  them,  and  as,  notwithstanding  the  frugality  of  his  iile,  and  ilje 
great  offices  he  had  borne,  there  was  not  found  money  enough  in  his  house  to  defrii\  the 
charges  of  his  funeral,  he  was  buried  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  His  poverty  is  a 
circumstance  which  Plutarch  should  have  mentioned,  because  a  funeral  at  tbe  public 
charge  was  an  honoiir  someUnies  paid  to  the  rich. 
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»t  tlie  public  charge;  and,  to  make  it  the  more  honourable,  eveiy  one 
contributed  a  piece  of  money  called  Quadrans.  Besides,  the  wo- 
men, out  of  particular  regard  to  his  memory,  continued  the  mourn- 
ing for  a  whole  year.  By  an  order  of  the  citizens,  his  body  was  like- 
wise interred  within  the  city,  near  tlie  place  called  Felia,  and  all  his 
family  were  to  have  a  burying-place  there.  At  present,  indeed,  none 
<tf  his  descendants  are  interred  in  that  ground :  they  only  cany  the 
corpse,  and  set  it  down  there,  when  one  of  the  attendants  puts  a 
lighted  torch  under  it,  which  he  immediately  takes  back  again.  Thus 
they  claim  by  that  act  the  right,  but  wave  the  privilege;  for  the  body 
is  taken  away,  and  interred  without  the  walls. 
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THERE  is  something  singular  in  this  parallel,  and  what  has  not 
occurred  to  us  in  any  other  of  the  lives  we  have  written,  that  Publi- 
cola  should  exemplify  tl/C  maxims  of  Solon,  and  that  Solon  should 
proclaim  beforehand  the  happiness  of  Publicola :  for  the  definition 
of  happiness  which  Solon  gave  Croesus  is  more  applicable  to  Publi- 
cola than  to  Tellus.  It  is  true,  he  pronounces  Tellus  happy  on  ac- 
count of  his  virtue,  his  valuable  children,  and  glorious  death;  yet  he 
mentions  him  not  in  his  poems  as  eminently  distinguished  by  hisy 
virtue,  his  children,  or  his  employments.  For  Publicola,  in  h'S  life- 
time, attained  the  highest  reputation  and  authority  among  the  Ro- 
mans by  means  of  his  virtues,  and,  after  Iiis  death,  his  family  was 
reckoned  among  the  most  honourable;  the  liouses  of  the  Publicolae,^ 
the  Messalfe,  and  Valerii*,  illustrious  for  the  space  of  six  hundred 
yearsf,  still  acknowledging  him  as  the  fountain  of  their  honour. 
Tellus,  like  a  brave  man,  keeping  his  post,  and  fighting  to  the  last, 
fell  by  the  enemy's  hand;  whereas  Publicola,  after  having  slain  his 
enemies,  (a  much  happier  circumstance  than  to  be  slain  by  them) ; 
after  seeing  his  covmtry  victorious,  through  his  conduct  as  consul 
and  as  general;  after  triumphs,  and  all  other  marks  of  honour,  djed 
that  death  wliich  Solon  had  so  passionately  wished  for,  and  declared 
»o  happy.  Solon,  again,  in  his  answer  to  Mimnermus  concerning 
the  period  of  human  life,  thus  exclaims: 

Let  friendship's  faithful  heart  attend  nij  bier. 
Heave  the  sad  sigh,  and  drop  the  pitting  tear. 

•  That  is,  the  othtr  Valerii,  viz.  the  Maiimi,  the  Corvini,  the  Potiti,  the  Lcctmu 
and  the  Flacci. 

t  It  appears  from  tLi»  passage,  that  Platarcb  wrote  this  lif«  abost  th«  beginBing  c£ 
TrajaD's  reign. 
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And  Publicola  had  tin's  felicity:  for  lie  was  lamented  not  only  by 
his  friends  and  relations,  hut  by  the  whole  city;  thousands  attended 
his  funeral  with  tears,  with  regret,  with  the  deepest  sorrow;  and  the 
Roman  matrons  mourned  for  him  as  for  the  loss  of  a  son,  a  brother, 
or  a  common  parent. 
■  Another  wish  of  Solon's  is  tlius  expressed: 

The  flow  of  riches,  thougli  desir'd. 
Life's  real  goods,  if  well  acquired, 
Unjustij  let  me  never  gain. 
Lest  venge:iiiee  follow  in  their  train. 

And  Publicola  not  only  acquired  but  employed  Ins  riches  honour- 
ably, for  he  was  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  poor;  so  that,  if  Solon 
was  the  wisest,  Publicola  was  the  happiest  of  human  kind.  \'\1iat 
the  former  had  wished  for  as  the  greatest  and  most  desirable  of  bles- 
sings, the  latter  actually  possessed,  and  continued  to  enjoy. 

Thus  Solon  did  honour  to  Publicola,  and  he  to  Solon  in  Itis  turn: 
for  he  considered  him  as  the  most  excellent  pattern  that  could  be 
proposed,  in  regulating  a  democracy:  and,  like  him,  laying  aside  the 
pride  of  power,  he  rendered  it  gentle  and  acceptable  to  alL  He  also 
made  use  of  several  of  Solon's  laws;  for  he  empowered  the  people  to 
eiect  their  own  magistrates,  and  left  an  appeal  to  them  from  the  sen- 
tence of  other  courts,  as  the  Athenian  lawgiver  had  done.  He  did 
not,  Indeed,  with  Soion,  create  a  new  senate,  but  he  almost  doubled 
the  number  of  that  which  he  found  in  being. 

His  reason  for  appointiiig  qu<sstors  or  treasurers  was,  that  If  the 
consul  was  a  worthy  man,  he  might  have  leisure  to  attend  to  greater 
affairs;  if  unworthy,  that  he  might  not  have  greater  opportunities  of 
injustice,  when  both  the  government  and  the  ti'casury  were  under 
his  direction. 

Publlcola's  aversion  to  tyi'ants  was  stronger  than  that  of  Solon:  for 
the  latter  made  every  attempt  to  set  up  arbitrary  power  punishable  by 
law;  but  the  former  made  It  death  without  the  formality  of  trial. 
Solon,  indeed,  justly  and  reasonably  |)lumes  liimstlf  upon  refusing 
absolute  power,  when  both  tlie  state  of  affairs,  and  inclinations  of  the 
people  would  have  readily  adinitted  It;  aiid  yet  it  was  no  less  glorious 
for  Publicola,  when,  llnding  the  consular  authority  too  despotic,  lie 
rendered  It  milder  and  more  popular,  and  did  not  stietch  it  so  far  as 
he  might.  That  this  was  the  best  nietliod  of  goveraing,  Solon  seems 
to  have  beeir  sensible  before  him,  v,  heu  he  says  of  a  republic 

The  reins  not  strictly  nor  top  loosely  hold. 
And  safe  the  car  of  slippery  pc^er  you  guide. 

But  the  annulling  of  debts  was  peculiar  to  Solon,  and  was  indeed  the 
most  effectual    v>'ay  to  support  the  liberty  of  the  people :  Fox  luv.  s. 
Vol.1.    No,  13.  dd 
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intended  to  establiah  an  equality  would  be  of  no  avail,  while  the 
poor  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  that  equality  by  their  debts. __ 
Where  they  seemed  most  to  exercise  their  liberty  in  offices,  in  de- 
bates, and  in  deciding  causes,  there  they  were  most  enslaved  to  the 
rich,  and  entirely  under  tlieir  control.  What  is  more  consideralile 
in  this  case  is,  that  though  the  cancelling  of  debts  generally  pro- 
duces seditions,  Solon  seasonably  applied  it,  as  a  strong  though 
hazardous  medicine,  to  remove  the  sedition  then  existing.  The 
measure,  too,  lost  its  infamous  and  obnoxious,  nature,  when  made  use 
of  by  a  man  of  Solon's  probity  and  character. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  administration  of  each,  Solon's  was 
more  illustrious  at  first.  He  was  an  original,  and  followed  no  ex- 
ample ;  besides,  by  himself,  without  a  colleague,  he  effected  many 
great  things  for  the  public  advantage.  But  Publicola's  fortune  was 
more  to  be  admired  at  last ;  for  Solon  lived  to  see  his  own  establish- 
ment overturned,  whereas  that  of  Publicola  preserved  the  state  in 
good  order  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  And  no  wonder ;  since  the 
former,  as  soon  as  he  had  enacted  his  laws,  left  them  inscribed  on 
tables  of  wood,  without  any  one  to  support  their  authority,  arid  de- 
parted from  Atliens  ;  whilst  the  latter,  remaining  at  Rome,  and  con- 
tinuing in  the  magistracy,  thoroughly  established  and  secured  the 
commonwealth. 

Solon  was  sensible  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  Pisistratus,  and 
desirous  to  prevent  their  being  put  in  execution  ;  but  he  miscarried 
in  the  attempt,  and  saw  a  tyrant  set  up.  On  the  other  hand,  Pub- 
licola demolished  kingly  power,  when  it  had  been  established  for 
some  ages,  and  was  at  a  formidable  height.  He  was  equalled  by 
Solon  in  virtue  and  patroitism,  but  he  had  power  and  good  fortune  to 
second  his  virtue,  which  the  other  wanted. 

As  to  warlike  exploits,  there  is  a  considerable  difference;  for 
Daimachus  Plaftcensiti  does  not  even  attribute  that  enterprise  against 
the  Megarcnsians  to  Solon,  as  we  have  done;  whereas  Publicola, in. 
many  great  battles,  performed  the  duty  both  of  a  general  and  a  pri-i 
vate  soldier. 

Again,  if  we  compare  their  conduct  in  civil  affairs,  we  shall  find 
that  Solon,  only  acting  a  part,  as  it  were,  and  under  the  form  of  a 
maniac,  went  out  to  speak  concerning  the  recovery  of  Salamis.  But 
Publicola,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  danger,  rose  up  against  Tar- 
qum,  detected  the  plot,  prevented  the  escape  of  the  vile  conspi  rat  ors^ 
had  them  punished,  and  not  only  excluded  the  tyrants  from  the  city, 
but  cut  uj)  their  hopes  by  the  roots.  If  he  was  thus  vigorous  in  pro- 
secuting affairs  that  required  spirit,  resolution,  and  open  force,  he 
was  still  more  successful  in  negotiation^,  and  the  gentle  arts  of  per- 
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Suasion  ;  for,  by  his  address,  he  gained  Porsena,  whose  power  was  so 
formidable,  that  he  could  not  be  quelled  by  dint  of  arms,  and  made 
him  a  friend  to  Rome. 

But  here,  perhaps,  some  will  object  that  Solon  recovered  Salamis, 
when  the  Athenians  had  given  it  up  ;  whereas  Publicola  surrendered 
lands  that  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of.  Our  judgment  of 
actions,  however,  should  be  formed  according  to  the  respective  times 
and  posture  of  affairs.  An  able  politician,  to  manage  all  for  the 
best,  varies  his  conduct  as  the  present  occasion  requires  ;  often  quits 
a  part  to  save  the  whole;  and,  by  yielding  in  small  matters,  secures 
considerable  advantages.  Thus  Publicola,  by  giving  up  what  the 
Romans  had  lately  usurped,  saved  all  that  was  really  their  own ; 
and,  at  a  time  when  they  found  it  difficult  to  defend  their  city;  gain- 
ted  for  them  the  possession  of  the  besieger's  camp.  In  effect,  by 
referring  his  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  the  enemy,  he  gained  his 
point,  and,  with  that^  all  the  advantages  he  could  have  proposed  to 
himself  by  a  victory;  for  Porsena  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  left 
the  Romans  all  the  provision  he  had  made  for  carrying  it  on,  in- 
duced by  that  impression  of  their  virtue  and  honour  which  he  had 
received  from  Publicola. 
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THE  family  of  Themistocles  was  too  obscure  to  raise  him  to 
distinction.  He  was  the  son  of  Neocles,  an  inferior  citizen  of 
Athens,  of  the  ward  of  Phrear,  and  the  tribe  of  Leontis.  By  his 
mother's  side,  he  is  said  to  have  been  illegitimate*,  according  to 
the  following  verses  i  . 

Thougli  born  in  Thrace,  Abrotonon  my  name. 
My  sou  enrols  me  in  the  lists  of  lame  j 
The  great  Themistocles. 

Yet  Phanias  writes,  that  the  mother  of  Themistocles  was  of  Caria, 
not  of  Thrace,  and  that  her  name  was  not  Abrotonon,  bur  Euterpe. 
Neanthes  mentions  Halicarnassus  as  the  city  to  which  she  be- 
longed. But  be  that  as  it  may,  when  all  the  illegitimate  youth  as- 
sembled at  Cynosarges,  in  the  wrestling-ring  dedicated  to  Hercules, 

*  It  was  a  law  at  Athens,  that  every  citizen  who  had  a  toreiguer  to  his  mother  should 
be  deemed  a  bastard,  though  born  in  wedlock,  and  should  coosequently  be  incapable  of 
Jnheritinj?  his  father's  estate. 
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without  the  gates,  which  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  because 
Hercules  himself  was  not  altogether  of  divine  extraction,  but  had  a 
mortal  for  his  mother,  Thcmistoclcs  found  means  to  persuade  some 
of  the  young  noblemen  to  go  to  Cynosargcs,  and  take  their  exercise 
with  him.  This  was  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  take  away  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  illegitimate,  or  aliens,  and  the  legitimate,  whose 
parents  were  both  Athenians.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  was 
related  to  the  house  of  the  Lycomedaj*;  for  Simonides  Informs 
us,  that  when  a  chapel  of  that  family  in  the  ward  of  Phyle, 
where  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  used  to  be  celebrated,  was  burnt 
down  by  tlic  barbarliins,  Tlicmistocles  rebuilt  it,  and  adorned  it 
with  pictures. 

It  appears,  that  when  ahoy,  he  was  full  of  spirit  and  fire,  quick  of 
apprehension,  naturally  inclined  to  bold  attempts,  and  likely  to 
make  a  great  statesman.  His  iiours  of  leisure  and  vacation  he  spent 
not,  like  other  boys,  in  idleness  and  play;  but  he  was  always  in- 
venting and  composing  declamations ;  the  subjects  of  which  were 
either  the  impcacLmeut  or  defence  of  some  of  iiis  school-fellows ; 
so  that  his  master  would  often  say,  "  Boy,  you  will  be  nothing  com- 
raon  or  indifferent :  You  will  either  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the 
community."  As  for  moral  philosophy  and  the  polite  arts,  he 
learned  tivem  but  slow!)',  and  with  little  satisfaction ;  but  instruc- 
tions in  poiiticai  knowledge,  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
he  received  with  an  attention  above  his  years,  because  they  suited 
his  genius.  When,  therefore,  he  was  laughed  at,  long  after,  in 
company  where  free  scope  was  given  to  raillery,  by  persons  who 
passed  as  more  accomplished  in  what  was  called  genteel  breeding, 
he  was  obliged  to  ausuer  tliera  with  some  asperity:  '^  'Tis  true, 
I  never  learned  how  to  tune  a  harp,  or  play  upon  a  lute,  l)ut  I 
know  how  to  raise  a  sni-ali  and  inconsiderable  city  to  glory  and 
greatness." 

Stesimbrotus  indeed  Informs  us,  that  Themistoclcs  studied  natural 
philosophy,  both  under  Anaxagoras  and  Mcllssus.  But  in  this  he 
errs  against  chronology  f:  for  when  Pericles,  who  was  much 
younger  than  Themistoclcs,  ])esieged  Samos^  Mcllssus  defended  it, 

*  The  L3'comc<lB?  were  a  faiiiity  in  Athens  who  (iucording  to  Pausanias)  had  the 
care  t>f  ihe  sacrifices  oSerw-d  to  Ceres;  and  in  that  chiipcl  wliich  Theseus  rebuilt,  initia- 
tions and  other  masteries  were  celebrated. 

t  Aiiaxagoras  was  born  ia  the  first  year  of  the  70tl»  Olympiad-  Tlienjistocles  won  the 
battle  of  Salamis  the  first  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad;  and  Melissns  defended  Sarao» 
against  Pericles  the  Ia%t  year  of  the  84th  Olympiad.  Tiiemistocics,  iherel'ore,  could 
neither  study  under  Anaxagoras,  who  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  thj.t  general 
gained  the  battle  of  Salamis,  nor  yet  under  Melissus,  who  did  not  begin  to  flourish  till 
36  years  after  that  battle. 
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and  Anaxagoras  lived  with  Pericles.  Those  seem  to  deserve  more 
attention  who  say  that  Themistocles  was  a  follower  of  Mnesiphilus 
the  Phrearian,  who  was  neither  orator  nor  natural  philosopher,  but 
a  professor  of  what  was  then  called  wisdom*,  which  consisted  in  a 
knowledge  of  tiie  arts  of  governments,  and  the  practical  part  of  poli- 
tical prudence.  This  was  a  sect  formed  upon  the  principles  of 
Solonf,  and  descending  in  succession  from  him ;  but  when  the 
science  of  government  came  to  be  mixed  with  foreftsic  arts,  and 
passed  from  action  to  mere  words,  its  professors,  instead  of  sages, 
ivere  called  Sophists|.  Themistocles,  however,  was  conversant  in 
public  business,  when  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Mnesiphilus. 

In  the  first  sallies  of  youth,  he  was  irregular  and  unsteady,  as  he 
followed  his  own  disposition  without  any  moral  restraints.  He  lived 
in  extremes,  and  those  extremes  were  often  of  the  worst  kind§.  But 
he  seemed  to  apoligize  lor  this  afterwards,  when  he  observed,  that 
the  wildest  colts  make  the  best  horses,  when  thci/  come  to  he  pro- 
perly broke  and  managed.  The  stories,  however,  which  some  tell 
us,  of  his  father's  disinheriting  him,  and  his  mother's  laying  violent 
hands  upon  herself,  because  she  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  her 
son's  infamy,  seem  to  be  quite  fictitious.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
say,  that  his  father,  to  dissuade  him  from  accepting  any  public  em- 
ployment, showed  him  some  old  galleys  that  lay  worn  out  and  ne- 
glected on  the  sea-sliore,  just  as  the  populace  neglect  their  leaders, 
when  they  have  no  farther  service  for  them. 

Themistocles  had  an  early  and  violent  inclination  for  public  busi- 
ness, and  was  so  strongly  smitten  with  the  love  of  glory,  with  an 
ambition  of  the  highest  station,  that  he  involved  himself  in  trouble- 
some quarrels  with  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  influence  in  the  state, 

•  The  first  sages  were  in  reality  great  poiitieiaiis,  who  gave  rules  and  precepts  fur  the 
govcriiincat  of  communities.  Thales  was  the  first  who  carried  his  speculations  int(i 
plijsks. 

t  During  the  space  of  about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

X  The  Sophists  were  rather  rhetoricians  than  philosophers,  skilled  in  words,  but  super- 
ficial in  knowledjje,  as  Diogenes  Latjrtius  informs  us.  Protagoras,  who  floiiiished  about 
the  Slth  Olympiad,  a  little  before  the  birth  of  Plato,  was  the  first  who  had  the  appella- 
tion of  5(i/3/u*f.  But  .Socrates,  who  was  more  conversant  in  moralily  than  in  politics, 
phj'sics,  or  rhetoric,  and  who  was  desirous  to  inipiove  liie  world  rather  in  practice  than  ia 
theory,  modestly  took  the  name  of  P/ii/oso;;/jL)i',  1.  e.  u /(Jtf;' ly' u>isciu/n,  and  not  that  of 
Sophos,  i.  e.  a  sage  or  wise  mun. 

$  Idomenius  says,  that  one  morning  Themistocles  hai-iic*sed  four  naked  courtesans  in 
a  chariot,  and  made  them  draw  him  across  the  Ccraiuious  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people, 
who  were  there  assembled  ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  were  perfect  strangers 
to  debauchery,  either  in  wine  or  women.  But  if  that  vice  was  then  so  little  known  in 
Athens,  how  could  there  be  found  four  proslitutes  impudent  enough  to  be  exposed  in 
that  manner? 
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particularly  with   Aristides  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  who  always  op- 
posed him.     Their  enmity  began  early,  but  the  cause,  as  Ariston  the 
philosopher  relates,  was  nothing  more  than  their  regard  for  Ptesileus 
of  Teos.     After  this,  their  disputes  continued  about  public  affairs ; 
and  the  dissimilarity  of  their  lives  and  manners  naturally  added  to 
it.     Aristides   was  of  a  mild  temper,  and  of  great  probity.     He 
managed  the  concerns  of  government  with  inflexible  justice,  not  with 
a  view  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  or  to  promote  his  own 
glory,  but  solely  fur  the  advantage  and  safety  of  the  state.     He  was 
therefore  necessarily  obliged  to  oppose  Themistocles,  and  to  prevent 
his  promotion,  because  he  frequently  put  the  people  upon  unwar- 
rantable enterprises,  and  was  ambitious  of  introducing  great  innova- 
tions.    Indeed,  Themistocles  was  so  carried  away  with  the  love  of 
glory,  so  immoderately  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  some 
great  action,  that  thougli   he   was  very  young  when  the  battle  of 
Marathon  was  fought,  and  when   the  generalship  of  Miltiades  was 
every  where  extolled,  yet  even  then  he  was  observed  to  keep  much 
alone,  to  be  very  pensive,  to  watch  whole  nights,  and  not  to  attend 
the  usual  entertainments  : — When  he  was  asked  the  reason  by  his 
friends,   who    wondered  at  tlie    change,   he   said.   The  trophies  of 
Miltiades  woicld  not  su^'er  him  to  sleep.     While  others  imagined 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  had  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
he   considered  it   as   the   beginning  of  greater  conflicts  ;  and,   for 
the  benefit  of  Greece,   he   was  always  preparing  himself  and  the 
Athenians  against  those  conflicts,    because  he  foresaw  them  at  a 
distance. 

And  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  as  the  Athenians  had  used  to  share 
the  revenue  of  the  silver  mines  of  Luurium  among  themselves,  he 
alone  had  the  courage  to  make  a  motion  to  the  people,  that  they 
should  divide  them  in  that  manner  no  longer,  but  build  with  them 
a  number  of  galleys  to  be  employed  in  the  war  against  the  iEgi- 
net£e,  who  then  made  a  considerable  figure  in  Greece,  and,  by  means 
of  their  numerous  navy,  were  masters  of  the  sea.  By  seasonably 
stirring  up  the  resentment  and  emulation  of  his  countrymen  against 
these  islanders,  he  the  more  easily  prevailed  with  them  to  provide 
themselves  with  ships,  than  if  he  had  displayed  the  terrors  of  Darius 
and  the  Persians,  who  were  at  a  greater  distance,  and  of  whose  com- 
ing they  had  no  great  apprehcnjions.  With  this  money  a  hundred 
galleys  with  three  banks  of  oars  were  built,  which  afterwards  fought 
against  Xerxes.  From  this  step  he  proceeded  to  others,  in  order  tp 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  to  maritime  affairs,  and  to  con- 
vince them,  that  though  by  land  they  were  not  able  to  cope  with 
their  neighbours,  yet  with  a  naval  force  they  might  not  only  repel 
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the  barbarians,  but  hold  all  Greece  in  subjection.  Thus,  of  good 
land-forces,  as  Plato  says,  he  made  them  mariners  and  seamen,  and 
brought  upon  himself  the  aspersion  of  taking  from  his  countrymen 
the  spear  and  tiie  shield,  and  sending  tlicm  to  the  bench  and  the 
oar  Stesimbrotus  writes,  that  Themistocles  effected  this  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  Miltiades.  Whether,  by  this  proceeding,  he 
corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  is  a  specula- 
tion not  proper  to  be  indulged  here  :  but  tliat  the  Greeks  owed  their 
safety  to  these  naval  applicutlons,  and  that  those  ships  re  established 
the  city  of  Athens  after  it  had  been  destroyed,  (to  omit  other  proofs), 
Xerxes  himself  is  a  sufficient  witness ;  for,  after  his  defeat  at  sea, 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  make  head  against  the  Athenians,  though 
his  land-forces  remained  entire ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  lie  left 
Mardonius  rather  to  prevent  a  pursuit,  than  with  any  hope  of  his 
bringing  Greece  into  subjection. 

Some  authors  write  that  Themistocles  was  intent  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  money,  with  a  view  to  spend  it  profusely ;  and  indeed,  for 
his  frequent  sacrifices,  and  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  enter- 
tained strangers,  he  liad  need  of  a  large  supply.  Yet  others,  on 
the  contrary,  accuse  him  of  meanness  and  attention  to  trifles,  and 
say  he  even  sold  presents  that  were  made  him  for  his  table.  Nay, 
when  he  begged  a  colt  of  Philides,  who  was  a  breeder  of  horses,  and 
was  refused,  he  threatened  lie  would  soon  make  a  Trojan  horse  of 
his  house;  enigmatically  hinting,  that  he  would  raise  up  troubles  and 
impeachments  against  him  from  some  of  his  own  family. 

In  ambition,  however,  he  had  no  equal;  tor  when  he  was  yet 
young,  and  but  little  known,  he  prevailed  upon  Ericles  of  Her- 
mione,  a  performer  upon  the  lyre,  much  valued  by  the  x^thenians, 
to  practise  at  his  house,  hoping  by  this  means  to  draw  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  thither.  And,  when  he  went  to  the  Olympic  games, 
he  endeavoured  to  equal  or  exceed  Cimon  in  the  elegance  of  his 
table,  the  splendour  of  his  pavilions,  and  other  expenses  of  his  train. 
These  things,  however,  were  not  agreeable  to  the  Greeks  :  they 
looked  upon  them  as  suitable  to  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family ; 
but  when  an  obscure  person  set  himself  up  so  much  above  liis  for- 
tune, he  gained  nothing  by  it  but  the  imputation  of  vanity.  He  ex- 
hibited a  tragedy,  too,  at  is  own  expense,  and  gained  the  prize  with 
his  tragedians,  at  a  time  wlien  those  entertainments  were  pursued 
with  great  avidity  and  emulation.  In  memory  of  his  success,  he 
put  up  this  inscription,  Themistocles  the  Phrearian  exhibited  the 
tragedy,  Phnjnichus  composed  it,  ^diimmtus  pei'sided.  This 
gained  him  popularity;  and  what  added  to  it  was  his  charging  his 
memory  with  the  names  of  the  citizens  3  so  tliat  he  readily  called 
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each  by  his  own.  He  was  an  impartial  judg-e,  too,  in  the  causes  that 
were  brought  before  him;  and  Simonides  of  Ceos  mailing  an  unrea- 
sonable request  to  hirn  when  archo?},  he  answered,  Neither  would 
you  he  a  good  poet,  if  you  transgressed  the  rules  of  harmony ;  nor 
J  a  good  magistrate,  if  T  granted  yotir  petition  contrary  to  law. 
Another  time  he  rallied  Simonides  for  his  absurdity  in  abusing  the 
Corinthians,  who  inhabited  so  elegant  a  city;  and  having  his  own 
picture  drawn,  luhcn  he  had  so  ill-favoured  an  aspect. 

At  lengthj  having  attained  to  a  great  height  of  power  and  popu- 
larity, his  faction  prevailed,  and  he  procured  the  banishment  of  Aris- 
tides  by  what  is  called  the  Ostracism. 

The  Medes  now  preparing'  to  invade  Greece  again,  the  Athenians 
considered  who  should  be  their  general;  and  many,  fwe  are  told), 
thinking  the  conan^ission,  dangerous,  declined  it.  But  Epicydes,  the 
son  of  Euphemidcs,  a  man  of  more  eloquence  than  courage,  and  ca-- 
pable  withal  of  being-  bribed,  solicited  it,  and  was  likely  to  be  chosen, 
Tbemistocles,  fearing  the  consequence  would  be  fatal  to  the  public^ 
if  the  choice  fell  upon  Epicydes,  prevailed  upon  him,  by  pecuniary 
considerations,  to  drop  his  pretensions. 

His  behaviour  is  also  commended  with  respect  to  the  interpreter 
who  came  with  the  king  of  Persia's  ambassadors  that  were  sent 
to  demand  earth  and  water.  By  a  decree  of  the  people  he  put  him  to 
death  for  presuming  to  make  use  of  the  Greek  language  to  express 
the  demands  of  the  barbarians.  To  this  we  may  add  his  proceedings 
in  the  aftair  of  Arthmius  the  Zelite,  who,  at  his  motion,  was  declared- 
infamous,  with  his  children  and  all  his  posterity,  for  bringing  Persian 
gold  into  Greece.  But  that  which  redounded  most  of  all  to  Iiis  ho- 
nour, was  his  putting  an  end  to  the  Grecian  wars,  reconciling  the 
several  states  to  each  other,  and  persuading  them  to  lay  aside  their 
animosities  during  the  war  with  Persia.  In  this  he  is  said  to  have 
been  much  assisted  by  Chilcus  the  Arcadian. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  command  upon  him,  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  people  to  quit  the  city,  to  embark  on  board  their  ships, 
and  to  meet  the  barbarians  at  as  great  a  distance  from  Greece  as  pos- 
sible. But  many  opposing  it,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  together  with  the  Lacedremonians,  to  Tempe,  intending  to 
cover  Thessaly,  which  had  not  as  yet  declared  for  the  Persians. 
When  he  returned  without  effecting  any  thing,  the  Thessalians  hav- 
ing embraced  the  king's  party,  and  all  the  country,  as  far  as  Boeotia, 
following  their  example,  the  Athenians  were  more  willing  to  hearkco 
to  his  proposal  to  fight  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  sent  him  with  a  fleet  to 
guard  the  straits  of  Artemisium. 
When  the  fleets  of  the  several  states  were  joined,  and  the  majo- 
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rity  were  of  opinion  that  Euiybindes  siiould  have  the  cliief  command, 
and,  with  his  Lacedaemonians,  begin  the  engagement,  the  Athenians, 
who  had  a  greater  number  of  sliips  than  all  the  rest  united,  thought 
it  an  indignity  to  part  with,  tlie  phicc  of  honour.  But  Themistocles, 
perceiving  the  danger  of  any  disagreement  at  that  time,  gave  up  the 
command  to  Eurybiades,  and  satisfied  the  Athenians,  by  representing 
to  them,  that  if  they  behaved  like  men  in  that  war,  the  Grecians 
would  voluntarily  yield  them  tlie  superiority  for  the  future.  To  iiim, 
therefore,  Greece  seems  to  owe  her  preservation,  and  the  Athenians, 
in  particular,  the  distinguished  glory  of  surpassing  their  enemies  iu 
valour,  and  their  allies  in  moderation. 

The  Persian  fleet  comiiig  up  to  Aplietae,  Eurybiades  was  astonished 
at  such  an  appearance  of  ships,  particularly  when  he  was  informed 
that  there  were  two  hundred  more  sailing  round  Seiathus.  He  there- 
fore was  desirous,  without  loss  of  time,  to  draw  nearer  to  Greece, 
and  to  keep  close  to  the  Pelo[;onnesian  coast,  where  he  might  have 
an  army  occasionally  to  assist  the  fleet;  for  he  considered  the  naval 
force  of  the  Persians  as  invincible.  Upon  this  the  Euboeans,  appre- 
hensive that  the  Greeks  would  forsake  them,  sent  Pelagon  to  nego- 
tiate privately  with  Themistocles,  and  to  offer  him  a  large  sum  of 
money.  He  took  tlic  money,  and  gave  It  (as  Herodotus  writes)  to 
Eurybiades.  Finding  himself  most  opposed  in  his  designs  by  Archi- 
teles,,  captain  of  the  sacred  gallei/* ,  who  had  not  money  to  pay  his 
men,  and  therefore  intended  immediately  to  withdraw,  he  so  incensed 
his  countrymen  against  him,  that  they  went  in  a  tumultuous  manner 
on  board  his  ship,  and  took  from  him  v.hat  he  had  provided  for  his 
supper.  Arcliltcles  being  much  provoked  at  this  Insult,  Themisto- 
cles sent  him,  in  a  chest,  a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  it  a  talent  of  silver,  and  desired  him  to  refresh  himself  that  eve- 
ning, and  to  satisfy  his  crev.-  in  the  morning,  otiierwise  he  would  ac- 
cuse him  to  the  Athenians  of  having  received  a  bribe  from  the  ene- 
my.    This  particular  is  mentioned  by  Phanlas  the  Lesbian. 

Tliough  i!ie  several  engagements  wltli  tlie  Persian  fleet  in  the 
straits  of  Euboea  were  not  decisive,  yet  they  were  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Greeks,  Vvho  learned  by  experience,  that  neither  the  nuuiber  of 
ships,  nor  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  their  orjiaments,  nor  the 
vaunting  shouts  and  songs  of  t!ic  barbarians,  have  any  thing  dreadful 
in  them  to  men  that  know  how  to  figiit  hand  to  hand,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  behave  gallantly. 

These  things  they  were  taught  to  despise  wlien  they  came  to  close 

*  The  sacrcJ  saltcy  was  that  which  tlie  Athenians  sent  every  year  to  Delos  with  sa- 
crifices for  Apollo;  and  they  pretend  it  was  the  sLiiue  iu  which  Theseus  carried  the  tri^ 
iute  to  Crcti'. 
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action,  and  grappled  with  the  foe.  In  this  case  Pindar's  sentiments 
appear  just,  when  he  says  of  the  fight  at  Artemisium 

'Twas  then  that  Athens  the  foundations  laid 
Of"  Liberty's  fair  structure. 

Indeed,  intrepid  couraprc  is  the  commencement  of  victory. 

Artemisium  is  a  maritime  place  of  Euboea,  to  the  north  of  Hestitea. 
Over  against  it  lies  Olizon,  in  the  territory  tliat  formerly  was  subject 
to  Philocletes,  where  there  is  a  small  temple  of  Diana  of  the  Easty  in 
the  midst  of  a  grove.  The  temple  is  encircled  with  pillars  of  white 
stone,  which,  when  rubbed  with  the  hand,  has  both  the  colour  and 
smell  of  saffron.    Inscribed  on  one  of  them  are  the  following  verses : 

When  on  these  seas  the  sons  of  Atlicns  conquer'd 
The  various  powers  of  Asia,  grateful  here 
The^'  rear'd  this  temple  to  Diana. 

There  is  a  place  still  to  be  seen  upon  this  shore,  where  there  is  a 
large  heap  of  sand,  which,  if  dug  into,  shows  towards  the  liottom  a 
black  dust  like  ashes,  as  if  some  fire  had  lieen  tliere;  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  that  in  which  tlie  wrecks  of  the  ships  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  burnt. 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  at  Thermopylae  being  brought  to 
Artemisium,  when  the  confederates  were  informed  that  Leonidas  was 
slain  there,  and  Xerxes  master  of  the  passes  by  land,  they  sailed  back 
to  Greece ;  and  the  Athenians,  elated  with  their  late  distinguished 
valour,  brought  up  the  rear.  As  Themistocles  sailed  along  the  coasts, 
wherever  he  saw  any  harbours  or  places  proper  for  tlie  enemy's  ships 
to  put  in  at,  he  took  such  stones  as  he  happened  to  find,  or  caused  to 
be  brought  thither  for  that  purpose,  and  set  them  up  in  the  ports 
and  watering  places,  with  the  following  inscription  engraved  in  large 
characters,  and  addressed  to  the  lonians  :  "  Let  the  lonians,  if  it  be 
possible,  come  over  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  are  descended, 
and  who  now  risk  their  lives  for  their  liberty.  If  tiiis  be  impracti- 
cable, let  them  at  least  perplex  the  barbarians,  and  put  them  in  dis- 
order in  time  of  action."  By  this  he  hoped  either  to  bring  the  loni- 
ans over  to  his  side,  or  to  sow  discord  among  them,  by  causing  them 
to  be  suspected  by  the  Persians. 

Though  Xerxes  had  passed  through  Doris  down  to  Phocis,  and 
was  burning  and  destroying  the  Phocian  cities,  yet  the  Greeks  sent 
them  no  succours.  And,  notwitlistanding  all  the  entreaties  the 
Athenians  could  use  to  prevail  with  the  confederates  to  repair  with 
them  into  Boeotia,  and  cover  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  as  thei/  had  sent- 
a  fleet  to  Artemisium  to  serve  the  common  cause,  no  one  gave  ear  to 
their  request.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Peloponnesus,  and  all 
were  determined  to  collect  their  forces  within  the  Isthmus,  and  to 
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build  a  wall  across  it  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Athenians  were  greatly 
incensed  to  see  themselves  thus  betrayed,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
dejected  and  discouraged  at  so  general  a  defection.  They  alone  could 
not  think  of  giving  battle  to  so  prodigious  an  army.  To  quit  the 
city,  and  embark  on  board  their  ships,  was  the  only  expedient  at  pre- 
sent; and  this  the  generality  were  very  unwilling  to  hearken  to,  as 
they  could  neither  have  any  great  ambition  for  victory,  nor  idea  of 
safety,  when  they  had  left  the  temples  of  their  gods,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  their  ancestors. 

Themistocles  perceiving  that  he  could  not,  by  the  force  of  human 
reason,  prevail  with  the  multitude,  set  his  machinery  to  work,  as  a 
poet  would  do  in  a  tragedy,  and  had  recourse  to  prodigies  and  ora- 
cles. The  prodigy  he  availed  himself  of  was  the  disappearing  of  the 
dragon  of  Minerva,  which  at  that  time  quitted  the  holy  place;  and 
the  priests  finding  the  daily  offerings  set  before  it  untouclied,  gave  it 
out  among  the  people,  at  the  suggestion  of  Themistocles,  that  the 
goddess  had  forsaken  the  city,  and  that  she  offered  to  conduct  them 
to  sea.  Moreover,  by  way  of  explaining  to  the  people  an  oracle  then 
received*,  he  told  them  that,  by  wooden  walls,  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  any  thing  meant  but  ships;  and  that  Apollo,  now  calling 
Salamis  divine,  not  wrefc/ied  and  unfortunate,  as4"ormerly,  signified, 
by  such  an  epithet,  that  it  would  be  productive  of  some  great  advan- 
tage to  Greece.  His  counsels  prevailed,  and  he  proposed  a  decree, 
that  the  city  should  be  left  to,the  protection  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  Athenians;  that  the  young  men  should  go  on  board 
the  ships ;  and  that  every  one  should  provide  as  well  as  he  possibly 
could  for  the  safety  of  the  children,  the  women,  and  the  slaves. 

When  this  decree  was  made,  most  of  the  Athenians  removed  their 
parents  and  wives  to  Troezene,  where  they  weie  received  with  a  ge- 
nerous hospitality.  The  Troezenians  came  to  a  resolution  to  main- 
tain them  at  the  public  expense,  for  wliich  purpose  they  allowed  each 
of  them  two  oholi  a-day;  they  permitted  the  children  to  gather  fruit 

*  This  was  ttie  second  oracle  wliicli  the  Atlienian  deputies  rt-ceived  from  Aristonicc, 
pricMcss  of  Apollo.  Many  were  of  opinion,  thai,  by  the  walls  of  wood  whicii  she  ad- 
vised them  to  have  recourse  to,  was  meant  the  citadel,  because  it  was  pallisaded;  but 
others  thought  it  could  intend  nothing  but  ships.  The  raaintainers  of  the  former  opinion 
urged  against  such  as  supported  the  latter,  that  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  oracle,  O  theie 
Salamis,  apoleii  de  su  tekna  giuiaikon,  was  directly  against  him,  and  that,  without  ques- 
tion, it  portended  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Salamis.  Themistocles  al- 
leged in  answer,  that  if  the  oracle  had  intended  to  foretel  the  destruction  of  the  Athe- 
nians, it  would  not  have  called  it  the  divine  Salamis,  but  the  unhappy;  and  that,  where- 
as the  unfortunate  in  the  oracle  were  styled  the  sons  of  women,  it  could  mean  no  other 
than  the  Persians,  who  were  scandalously  effeminate.     Herodot.  lib.  vii.  caii,  US,  144. 
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wherever  they  pleased,  and  provided  for  their  education  by  paying 
their  tutors.     This  order  was  procured  by  Nicagoras. 

As  the  treasury  of  Athens  was  then  but  low,  x\ristotle  informs  us, 
that  the  court  oi  Areopagus  distributed  to  every  man  who  took  part 
in  the  expedition  eight  drachmas;  which  was  the  principal  means 
of  manning  the  fleet.  But  Clidemus  ascribes  this  to  a  stratagem  of 
Tiiemistocies;  for  he  tells  us,  that  when  the  Athenians  went  down 
to  the  harbour  of  Piraeus,  the  JEgis  was  lost  from  the  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  and  Themistocles,  as  he  ransacked  every  thing  under  pretence 
of  searching  for  it,  found  large  sums  of  money  hid  among  the  bag- 
gagc,which  he  applied  to  the  public  use;  and  out  of  it  all  necessaries 
were  provided  for  the  fleet. 

The  embarkation  of  the  people  of  Athens  was  a  very  affecting 
scene.  What  pity !  what  admiration  of  the  firmness  of  those  men, 
who,  sending  their  parents  and  families  to  a  distant  place,  unmoved 
with  their  cries,  their  tears,  or  embraces,  had  the  fortitude  to  le<ave 
the  city,  and  embark  for  Salamis!  What  greatly  heightened  the  dis- 
tress, was  the  numljer  of  citizens  whom  they  were  forced  to  leave 
behind,  because  of  their  extreme  old  age.  And  some  emotions  of 
tenderness  vrere  due  even  to  the  tame  domestic  animals,  which,  run- 
ning to  the  shore  with  lamentable  bowlings,  expressed  their  affection 
and  regret  for  the  persons  that  had  fed  them.  One  of  these,  a  dog 
tliat  belonged  to  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  unwilling  to  be 
left  behind,  is  said  to  have  leapt  into  tJie  sea,  and  to  have  swam  by 
the  side  of  the  ship  till  it  reached  Salamis,  where,  quite  spent  with 
toil,  it  died  immediately.  And  they  show  us  to  this  day  a  place  called 
Synos  Set/ia,  where,  they  tell  us,  that  dog  was  buried. 

To  these  great  actions  of  TJiemistocles  may  be  added  the  follow- 
ing: he  perceived  that  Aristides  was  much  regretted  by  the  people, 
who  were  apprehensive  that  out  of  revenge  he  might  join  the  Per- 
sians, and  do  great  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  Greece;  he  therefore 
caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  that  all  who  had  been  banished  only  for 
a  time  should  have  leave  to  return,  and  by  their  counsel  and  valour 
assist  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  preservation  of  their  country. 

Eurybiades,  by  reason  of  the  dignity  of  Sparta,  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet;  but,  as  he  u'as  apprehensive  of  the  danger,  he  proposed 
to  set  sail  for  the  Isthmus,  and  fix  his  station  near  the  Peloponnesian 
army.  Thcmistocless  however,  opposed  it;  and  the  account  we 
have  of  the  conference  on  that  occasion  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
Wlien  E-urybiades  said,  "  Do  not  you  know,  Themistocles,  that,  in  the 
public  games,  such  as  rise  up  before  their  turn  are  chastised  for  it?" 
*'  Yes,"  answered  Themistocles;  "yet  such  as  are  left  behind  never 
gain  the  crown."     Eurybiades,  upon  this^  lifting  up  his  staffs  as  if 
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he  intended  to  strike  him/rheinistocles  said,  "  Strike,  if  you  please, 
but  liear  nie."  The  Lacedaemonian,  admiring  his  command  of  tem- 
per, bade  him  speak  what  he  had  to  say;  and  Themistoclcs  was 
leading  him  back  to  the  subject,  when  one  of  tlie  otheers  tlnis  inter- 
rupted him,  "  It  ill  becomes  you,  who  have  no  city,  to  advise  us  to 
quit  our  habitations,  and  abandon  our  country."  Thcmistocles  re- 
torted upon  him  thus :  "  Wretch  that  thou  art,  we  have  indeed  left 
our  walls  and  houses,  not  choosing,  for  the  sake  of  those  inanimate 
things,  to  become  slaves;  yet  we  have  still  the  most  respectable  city 
of  Greece  in  these  two  hundred  ships,  which  are  here  ready  to  defend 
you,  if  you  will  give  them  leave.  But  if  you  forsake  and  betray  us 
a  second  time,  Greece  shall  soon  find  the  Athenians  possessed  of  as 
free  a  city,  and  as  valuable  a  country  as  that  which  they  have 
quitted."  These  words  struck  Eurybiades  with  the  apprehension 
that  the  Athenians  might  fall  off  from  him.  We  are  told  also,  that 
as  a  certain  Eretrian  was  attempting  to  speak,  Thcmistocles  said, 
*'  What !  have  you  too  something  to  say  about  war,  who  are  like  the 
fish  that  has  a  sword,  but  no  heart  ?" 

While  Thcmistocles  was  thus  maintaining  his  argument  npon 
cleck,  some  tell  us  an  owl  was  seen  flying  to  the  right  of  the  fleet, 
which  came  and  perched  upon  the  slirowds.  This  omen  determined 
the  confederates  to  accede  to  his  opinion,  and  to  prepare  for  a  sea- 
fight.  But  no  sooner  did  the  enemy's  fleet  appear  advancing  to- 
wards the  harbour  of  Phalerus  in  Attica,  and  covering  all  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts,  while  Xerxes  himself  was  seen  marching  his  land- 
forces  to  the  shore,  than  the  Greeks,  struck  with  tlie  sight  of  such 
prodigious  armaments,  began  to  forget  the  counsel  of  Tiiemistocles; 
a4id  the  Peloponncsians  once  more  looked  towards  the  Isthmus. 
Nay,  they  resolved  to  set  sail  that  very  night,  and  such  orders  were 
given  to  all  the  pilots.  Thcmistocles,  greatly  concerned  that  the 
Greeks  were  going  to  give  up  the  advantage  of  their  station  in  the 
straits,  and  to  retire  to  their  respective  countries,  contrived  that  stra- 
tagem which  was  put  in  execution  by  Sicinus.  'J'his  Sicinus  was  of 
Persian  extraction,  and  a  captive,  but  mucli  attached  to  Thcmisto- 
cles, aiid  the  tutor  of  his  children.  On  this  occasion  Thcmistocles 
sent  liim  privately  to  the  king  of  Persia,  witli  orders  to  tell  him,  that 
the  commander  of  the  Athenians,  having  espoused  his  interest,  was 
the  first  to  inform  him  of  the  intended  flight  of  the  Greeks ;  and  that 
he  exiiorted  him  not  to  suffer  them  to  escape,  but,  while  they  were  in 
this  confusion,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  land-forces,  to  attack  and 
destroy  their  whole  navy. 

Xerxes  took  this  information  kindly,  supposing  it  to  proceed  fiom 
friendship,  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  iiis  oIhcers,vvith  two  hun- 
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dred  ships,  to  surround  all  the  passages,  and  to  enclose  the  islands, 
that  none  of  the  Greeks  might  escape,  and  then  to  follow  with  the 
rest  of  the  ships  at  their  leisure.  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus, 
was  the  first  that  perceived  this  motion  of  the  enemy;  and  though 
lie  was  not  in  friendship  with  Themistocles,  but  had  been  banished 
by  his  means  (as  has  been  related),  he  went  to  him,  and  told  him 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Themistocles,  knowing  his 
probity,  and  charmed  with  his  coming  to  give  this  intelligence,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  affair  of  Sicinus,  and  entreated  him  to  lend  his 
assistance  to  keep  the  Greeks  in  their  station,  and,  as  they  had  a 
confidence  in  his  honour,  to  persuade  them  to  come  to  an  engage- 
ment in  the  straits.  Aristides  approved  the  proceedings  of  Themis- 
tocles, and  going  to  the  other  admirals  and  captains,  encouraged  them 
to  engage.  While  they  hardly  gave  credit  to  his  report,  a  Tenian 
galley,  commanded  by  Paraetius,  came  over  from  the  enemy  to  bring 
the  same  account;  so  that  indignation,  added  to  necessity,  excited 
the  Greeks  to  their  combat*. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  Xerxes  sat  down  on  an  eminence  to  view 
the  fleet,  and  its  order  of  battle.  He  placed  himself,  as  Phano- 
demus  writes,  above  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where  the  isle  of  Sala- 
mis  is  separated  from  Attica  by  a  narrow  frith ;  but,  according  to 
Acestodorus,  on  the  confines  of  Megara,  upon  a  spot  called  Kei^ata, 
*'  the  horns."  He  was  seated  on  a  throne  of  goldf,  and  had  many 
secretaries  about  him,  whose  business  it  was  to  write  down  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  action. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Themistocles  Avas  sacrificing  on  the  deck  of 
the  admiral-galley,  three  captives  were  brought  to  him  of  uncommon 
beauty,  elegantly  attired,  and  set  of  with  golden  ornaments.  They 
were  said  to  be  the  sons  of  Autarctus  and  Sandace,  sister  to  Xerxes. 
Euphrantide,  the  soothsayer,  casting  his  eye  upon  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  observing  that  a  bright  flame  blazed  out  from  the  victims, 
wliile  a  sneezing  was  heard  from  the  right,  took  Themistocles  by  the 

*  The  different  conduct  of  the  Spartans  and  tlie  Athenians  on  tliis  occasion  seems  to 
show  how  much  superior  tlie  accommodating  laws  of  Solon  were  to  the  austere  discipline 
of  Lj'curgus.  Indeed,  while  the  institutions  of  the  latter  remained  in  force,  the  Lace- 
dremoniaiis  were  the  greatest  of  all  people,  but  that  was  impossible.  The  severity  of 
Lycurgiis's  legislation  naturally  tended  to  destroy  it.  Nor  was  this  all. — From  the  ex- 
tremes of  abstemious  hardships,  the  next  step  was  not  to  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  life, 
but  to  all  the  licentiousness  of  the  most  effeminate  luxury.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  made 
men  of  the  Spartan  women;  when  they  were  broken,  they  made  women  of  the  men. 

t  This  throne  or  seat,  whether  of  gold  or  silver,  or  both,  was  taken  and  carried  to 
Athens,  where  it  was  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  with  the  golden  sabre  of 
Mardonius,  which  was  tnkeii  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  Platxa.  Demosthenes  call*  i% 
Diphun  urauropoda,  "  a  chair  with  iilver  feet." 
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hand,  and  ordered  that  the  three  youths  should  be  consecrated  and 
sacrificed  to  Bacchus  Omestes^ ;  for  by  this  means  the  Greeks  might 
be  assured  not  only  of  safety,  but  victory. 

Themistocles  was  astonished  at  the  strangeness  and  cruelty  of  the 
order;  but  the  multitude,  who,  in  great  and  pressing  difficulties, 
trust  rather  to  absurd  than  rational  methods,  invoked  the  god  with 
one  voice,  and  leading  the  captives  to  tbe  altar,  insisted  upon  their 
being  offered  up,  as  the  soothsayer  had  directed.  This  particular  we 
liave  from  Phanias  the  Lesbian,  a  man  not  unversed  in  letters  and 
philosophy. 

As  to  tlie  number  of  the  Persian  ships,  the  poet  Eschylus  speaks 
of  it,  in  his  tragedy  entitled  Persce,  as  a  matter  he  was  well  as- 
sured of: 

A  thousand  ships  (for  well  I  know  the  number) 
The  Persian  flag  obeyed;  two  hundred  more 
And  seven  o'erspread  the  seas. 

The  Athenians  had  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  galleys;  each  carried 
eighteen  men  that  fought  upon  deck,  four  of  whom  were  archers, 
and  the  rest  heavy-armed. 

If  Themistocles  was  happy  in  choosing  a  place  for  action,  lie  was 
no  less  so  in  taking  advantage  of  a  proper  time  for  it;  for  he  would 
not  engage  the  enemy  till  that  time  of  the  day  when  a  brisk  wind 
usually  arises  from  the  sea,  which  occasions  a  high  surf  in  the  chan- 
nel. This  was  no  inconvenience  to  the  Grecian  vessels,  which  were 
low  built  and  well  compacted;  but  a  very  great  one  to  the  Persian 
ships,  which  had  high  sterns  and  lofty  decks,  and  were  heavy  and 
unwieldy;  for  it  caused  them  to  veer  in  such  a  manner,  that  tlieir 
sides  were  exposed  to  the  Greeks,  who  attacked  them  furiously. 
During  the  whole  dispute,  great  attention  was  given  to  the  motions 
of  Themistocles,  as  it  was  believed  he  knew  best  how  to  proceed. 
Ariamenes,  the  Persian  admiral,  a  man  of  distinguished  honour,  and 
by  far  the  bravest  of  the  king's  brothers,  directed  his  manoeuvres 
chiefly  against  him.  His  ship  was  very  tall,  and  from  thence  he 
threw  darts,  and  shot  forth  arrows,  as  from  tlie  walls  of  a  castle. 
But  Aminias  the  Decelean,  and  Sosicles  tlie  Pedian,  who  sailed  in 
one  bottom,  bore  down  upon  him  witli  their  prow,  and  both  ships 
meeting,  they  were  fastened  together  by  means  of  their  brazen  beaks ; 
when  Ariamenes  boarding  their  galley,  they  received  him  with  their 
pikes,  and  pushed  him  into  the  sea.      Atemisiaf  knew  the  body 

*  In  the  same  manner  Chios,  Tenedos,  and  Lesbos,  offered  human  sacrifices  to  Bac- 
chus surnamed  Omodius.  But  this  is  the  sole  instance  we  know  of  among  the 
Athenians. 

t  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  distinguisbeU  herseJf  above  all  tbe  rest  of  tho 
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amongst  others  that  were  floating  with  the  wreck;,  and  carried  it  to 
Xerxes. 

While  the  fight  was  thus  raging,  we  arc  told,  a  great  light  appeared 
as  from  Eleusis;  and  loud  sounds  and  voices  were  heard  through  all 
the  plain  of  Thriasia  to  the  sea,  as  of  a  great  number  of  people  car- 
rying the  mystic  symbols  of  Bacchus  in  procession.  A  cloud,  too^ 
seemed  to  rise  from  among  the  crowd  that  made  this  noise,  and  to 
ascend  by  degrees,  till  it  fell  upon  the  galleys.  Other  phantoms  also, 
and  apparitions  of  armed  men,  they  tliought  they  saw  stretching  out 
their  hands  from  j^gina  before  the  Grecian  fleet.  These  they  con- 
jectured to  be  the  ^acidcc,  to  whom,  before  the  battle,  they  had  ad- 
dressed their  prayers  for  succour. 

The  first  man  that  took  a  ship  was  an  Athenian  named  Lycomedes, 
captain  of  a  galley,  who  cut  down  the  ensigns  from  the  enemy's  ship, 
and  consecrated  them  to  the  laurelled h^oWo.  As  the  Persians  could 
come  up  in  the  straits  but  few  at  a  time,  and  often  put  each  other  in 
confusion,  the  Greeks,  equalling  them  in  the  line,  fought  them  till 
the  evening,  when  they  broke  them  entirely,  and  gained  that  signal 
and  complete  victory,  than  which  (as  Simonides  says)  no  other  naval 
achievement,  either  of  the  Greeks  or  bai^barians,  ever  was  more  glo- 
rious. This  success  was  owing  to  the  valour,  indeed,  of  all  the  con- 
federates, but  chiefly  to  the  sagacity  and  conduct  of  Themistocles. 

After  the  battle,  Xerxes,  full  of  indignation  at  his  disappointment,, 
attempted  to  join  Salamis  to  the  continent  by  a  mole  so  well  secured,, 
that  his  land-forces  might  pass  over  it  into  the  island,  and  that  he 
might  shut  u])  the  pass  entirely  against  the  Greeks.  At  the  same 
time,  Themistocles,  to  .sound  Aristides,  pretended  it  was  his  own 
opinion,  tliat  tliey  should  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  break  down  the 
bridge  of  ships:  '^  For  so,"  says  he,  "we  may  take  Asia  without 
stirring  out  of  Europe."  Aristides  did  not  in  the  least  relish  his 
proposal,  but  answered  him  to  this  purpose :  "  Till  now  we  have  had 
to  do  with  an  enemy  immersed  in  luxury;  but  if  we  shut  him  up  m 
Greece,  and  drive  him  to  necessity,  he,  who  is  master  of  such  prodi- 
gious forces,  will  no  longer  sit  under  a  golden  canopy,  and  be  a  quiet 
spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  the  war,  but,  awaked  by  danger,  at- 
tempting every  thing,  and  present  every  where,  he  will  correct  his 
past  errors,  and  follow  counsels  better  calculated  for  success.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  breaking  that  bridge,  we  should,  if  possible,  pro^ 

Persian  forces,  her  ships  being  the  last  tliat  fled;  which  Xerxes  observing,  cried  out, 
that  tlie  men  behaved  lilie  women,  and  the  women  with  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
of  men.  The  Athenians  were  so  incensed  against  her,  that  they  offered  a  reward  of  tea 
thousand  drachmas  to  any  one  that  should  take  her  alive.  This  princess  must  not  be 
confounded  with  that  Artemisia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Mausolusj  king  of  Caria. 
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vide  another,  tliat  he  may  retire  the  sooner  out  of  Europe." "  If 

that  be  the  case,"  saidThemistocles,  "  we  must  all  consider  and  con- 
trive how  to  put  him  upon  the  most  speedy  retreat  out  of  Greece." 

This  being  resolved  upon,  he  sent  one  of  the  king's  eunuchs,whom 
he  found  among  the  prisoners,  Arnaces  by  name,  to  acquaint  him, 
*'  That  the  Greeks,  since  their  victory  at  sea,  were  determined  to 
sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  the  bridge;  but  that  Themisto- 
cles,  in  care  for  the  king's  safety,  advised  him  to  hasten  towards  his 
own  seas,  and  pass  over  into  Asia,  while  his  friend  endeavoured  to 
find  out  pretences  of  delay,  to  prevent  the  confederates  from  pursu* 
ing  him."  Xerxes,  terrified  at  the  news,  retired  with  the  greatest 
precipitation.  How  prudent  the  management  of  Themistocles  and 
Arlstides  was,  Mardonius  afforded  a  proof,  whc-n,  with  a  small  part 
of  tlie  king's  forces,  he  put  the  Greeks  in  extreme  danger  of  losing 
all  in  the  battle  of  Platsea. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that,  among  the  cities,  iEglna  bore  away  the 
palm;  but,  among  the  commanders,  Themistocles,  in  spite  of  envy, 
was  universally  allowed  to  have  distinguished  himself  most;  for 
when  they  came  to  the  Isthmus,  and  every  officer  took  a  billet  from 
the  altar*,  to  inscribe  upon  it  the  names  of  those  that  had  done  the 
best  service,  every  one  put  himself  in  the  first  place,  and  Themisto- 
cles in  the  second.  The  Lacedaemonians,  having  conducted  him  to 
Sparta,  adjudged  Eurybiades  the  prize  of  valour,  and  Themistocles 
that  of  wisdom,  honouring  each  with  a  crown  of  olive.  They  like- 
wise presented  the  latter  with  the  handsomest  chariot  in  tlie  city,  and 
ordered  three  hundred  of  their  youth  to  attend  him  to  the  borders. 
At  the  next  Olympic  games,  too,  we  are  told,  that  as  soon  as  The- 
mistocles appeared  in  the  ring,  the  champions  were  overlooked  by  the 
spectators, who  kept  their  eyes  upon  him  all  the  day,  and  pointed  liini 
out  to  strangers  with  the  utmost  admiration  and  applause.  Thi.'i 
incense  was  extremely  grateful  to  him;  and  he  acknowledged  to  his 
friends  that  he  then  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  labours  for  Greece. 

Indeed,  he  was  naturally  very  ambitious.  If  we  may  form  a  con- 
clusion from  his  memorable  acts  and  sayings.  For,  wlien  elected 
admiral  by  the  Athenians,  he  would  not  dispatch  any  business,  whe- 
ther public  or  private,  singly,  but  put  off  all  affairs  to  the  day  he  was 
to  embark,  that,  having  a  great  deal  to  do,  he  might  appear  with  the 
greater  dignity  and  importance. 

One  day,  as  he  was  looking  upon  the  dead  bodies  cast  up  by  tlie 
sea,  and  saw  a  number  of  chains  of  gold  and  bracelets  upon  them,  he 
passed  by  them,  and  turning  to  his  friend,  said.  Take  these  things 
for  yourself,  for  you  are  not  Themistocles. 

*  The  altar  of  Neptune.  Tliis  solemnity  was  designed  to  make  them  give  their  judg* 
nient  impartially,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  god». 
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To  Antiphates,  who  had  formerly  treated  him  with  disdain,  but' 
in  his  glory  made  his  court  to  him,  he  said,  Young  man,  we  are  both 
come  to  our  senses  at  the  same  time,  though  a  little  too  late. 

He  used  to  say,  "  The  Athenians  paid  him  no  honour  or  sincere 
respect;  but  when  a  storm  arose,  or  danger  appeared,  they  sheltered 
themselves  under  him,  as  under  a  plane-tree,  which,  when  the  wea- 
ther was  fair  again,  they  would  rob  of  its  leaves  and  branches.'* 

When  one  of  Seriphus  told  him,  *^  He  was  not  so  much  honoured 

for  his  own  sake,  but  for  his  country's;" "  True,"  answered  The- 

mistocles;  '^  for  neither  should  I  have  been  greatly  distinguished 
if  I  had  been  of  Seriphus,  nor  you  if  you  had  been  an  Athenian." 

Another  officer,  who  thought  he  had  done  the  state  some  service, 
setting  himself  up  against  Themistocles,  and  venturing  to  compare 
his  awn  exploits  with  his,  he  answered  him  with  this  fable  :  ^'  There 
once  happened  a  dispute  between  the  feast-day  and  the  daij  after 
the  feast:  Says  the  day  after  the  feast,  I  am  full  of  bustle  and 
trouble,  whereas,  with  you,  folks  enjoy  at  their  ease  every  thing  ready 
provided.  You  say  right,  says  the  feast-day,  but,  if  I  had  not  been 
before  you,  you  would  not  have  been  at  all.  So,  had  it  not  been  for 
vie,  then,  where  ivouldyou  have  been  )ioic?" 

His  son  being  master  of  his  mother,  and  by  her  means  of  him, 
he  said,  laughing,  "  This  child  is  greater  than  any  man  in  Greece; 
for  the  Atlienians  command  the  Greeks,  I  command  the  Athenians, 
his  mother  commands  me,  and  he  commands  his  mother." 

As  he  loved  to  be  particular  in  every  thing,  when  he  happened 
to  sell  a  farm,  he  ordered  the  crier  to  add,  that  it  had  a  good 
neighbour. 

Two  citizens  courting  his  daughter,  he  preferred  the  wortliy  man 
to  the  rich  one,  and  assigned  this  reason.  He  had  rather  she  should 
have  a  man  ivithout  money,  than  money  without  a  man.  Such 
was  the  pointed  manner  in  which  he  often  expressed  iiimself  *. 

After  the  greatest  actions  we  have  related,  his  next  enterprise  was 
to  rebuild  and  fortify  the  city  of  Athens — Theopompus  tells,  he 
bribed  the  LacedcEmonian£;/;Ao>v',  that  they  might  not  oppose  it; 
but  most  historians  say  he  overreached  them.  He  was  sent,  it 
seems,  on  pretence  of  an  embassy  to  Sparta.  The  Spartans  com- 
plained that  the  Athenians  were  fortifying  their  city,  and  the  gover- 
nor of  7Egina,who  was  come  for  that  purpose,  supported  the  accusa- 
tion. But  Themistocles  absolutely  denied  it,  and  challenged  them 
to  send  proper  persons  to  Athens  to  inspect  the  walls;  at  once  gain« 
ing  time  for  finishing  them,  and  contriving  to  have  hostages  at 

*  Cicero  has  preserved  another  of  his  sayings.  When  Simonides  offered  to  teach 
Themistocles  the  art  of  memory,  he  answered,  Ah!  rather  teach  me  the  aH  of  forgetting; 
for  J  often  remember  what  I  would  not,  and  cannot  forget  what  I  would. 
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Athens  for  his  return.  The  event  answered  his  expectation ;  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  wlien  assured  how  the  fact  stood,  dissembled  their 
resentment,  and  let  him  go  with  impunity. 

After  this,  he  built  and  fortified  the  Piraeus,  (having  observed  the 
conveniency  of  that  harbour) ;    by  which  means  he  gave  the  city 
every  maritime  accommodation.     In  this  respect  his  politics  were 
very  different  from  those  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Athens.     They,  we 
are  told,  used  their  endeavours  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  subjects 
from  the  business  of  navigation,  that  they  might  turn  it  entirely  to 
the  culture  of  the  ground;  and,  to  this  purpose,  they  published  the 
fable  of  the  contention  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  for  the  pa- 
tronage of  Attica,  when  the  former,  by  producing  an  olive-tree  be- 
fore the  judges,  gained  her  cause.     Themistocles  did  not  bring  the 
Piraus  into  the  city,  as  Aristophanes  the  comic  poet  would  have  it; 
but  he  joined  the  city  by  a  line  of  communication  to  the  Piraeus,  and 
the  land  to  the  sea.     This  measure  strengthened  the  people  against 
tlie  nobility,  and  made  them  bolder  and  more  untractable,  as  power 
came  with  wealth  into  the  hands  of  masters  of  ships,  mariners,  and 
pilots.     Hence  it  was  that  the  oratory  in  Pnyx,  which  was  built  to 
front  the  sea,  was  afterwards  turned  by  the  thirty  tyrants  towards  the 
land;  for  they  believed  a  maritime  power  inclinable  to  a  democracy, 
■whereas  persons  employed  in  agriculture  would  be  less  uneasy  under 
an  ollgarcliy. 

Themistocles  had  something  still  greater  in  view  for  strengthening 
the  Athenians  by  sea.  After  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  was  gone  into  the  harbour  of  Pagasae  to  winter,  he  ac- 
quainted the  citizens  in  full  assembly,  "  That  he  had  hit  upon  a 
design  which  might  greatly  contribute  to  their  advantage,  but  it  was 
not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  their  whole  body."  The  Athenians 
ordered  him  to  communicate  it  to  Aristides  only,  and,  if  he  approved 
of  it,  to  put  it  in  execution.  Themistocles  then  informed  him, 
"  That  he  had  thoughts  of  burning  the  confederate  fleet  at  Pagasaj." 
Upon  which,  Aristides  went  and  declared  to  the  people,  "  That  the 
enterprise  which  Themistocles  proposed  was  indeed  the  most  advan- 
tageous in  the  world,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  unjust."  The 
Athenians,  therefore,  commanded  him  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  it. 

About  this  time  the  Lacedgemonians  made  a  motion  In  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Amphictyons  to  exclude  from  that  council  all  those  states 
that  had  not  joined  in  the  confederacy  against  the  king  of  Persia. 
But  Themistocles  was  apprehensive,  that  if  the  Thessalians,  the 
Argives,  and  Thebans  were  expelled  from  the  council,  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  have  a  great  majority  of  voices,  and  consequently 
procure  what  decrees  they  pleased.     He  spoke,  therefore,  in  defence 
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of  those  statesj  and  brought  the  deputies  off  from  that  design,  by  re- 
presenting that  thirty-one  cities  only  had  their  share  of  the  burden 
of  that  war,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  these  were  but  of  small  con- 
sideration; that  consequently  it  would  be  both  unreasonable  and 
dangerous  to  exclude  the  rest  of  Greece  from  the  league,  and  leave 
the  council  to  be  dictated  to  by  two  or  three  great  cities.  By  this 
he  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  for  this  rea- 
son, set  up  Cimon  against  him  as  a  rival  in  all  affairs  of  state,  and 
used  all  their  interest  for  his  advancement. 

He  disobliged  the  allies  also  by  sailing  round  the  islands,  and  ex- 
torting money  from  them;  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  answer 
which  Herodotus  tells  us  the  Andrians  gave  him  to  a  demand  of  that 
sort.  He  told  them,  "  He  brought  two  gods  along  with  him,  Per- 
suasion and  Force."  They  replied,  "  They  had  also  two  great  gods 
on  their  side.  Poverty  and  Despair,  who  forbade  them  to  satisfy 
him."  Timocreon,  the  Rhodian  poet,  writes  with  great  bitterness 
against  Themistocles,  and  charges  him  with  betraying  him,  though 
his  friend  and  host,  for  money,  while,  for  the  like  paltry  considera- 
.  tion^  he  procured  the  return  of  other  exiles.     So  in  these  verses : 

Pausanias  you  may  praise,  and  you  Xantkippus, 

And  you  Leutychidas:  But  sure  the  hero. 

Who  bears  th' Athenian  palm,  is  Aristides; 

What  is  tlie  false,  the  vain  Themistocles? 

The  very  light  is  grudg'd  him  by  Latona, 

Who,  for  vile  pelf,  betrayed  Timocreon, 

His  friend  and  host;  nor  gave  hira  to  behold 

His  dear  Jalysus.     For  three  talents  more 

He  sail'd,  and  left  him  on  a  foreign  coast. 

What  fatal  end  awaits  the  man  that  kills. 

That  banishes,  that  sets  the  villain  up. 

To  fill  his  glitt'ring  stores?   while  ostentation, 

Witli  vain  airs,  fain  would  boast  the  gen'rous  hand. 

And,  at  the  Isihmus,  spreads  a  public  board 

For  crowds  that  cat,  and  curse  him  at  the  banquet. 

But  Timocreon  gave  a  still  looser  rein  to  his  abuse  of  Themisto- 
cles, after  tlie  condemnation  and  banishment  of  that  great  man,  in  a 
poem  which  begins  thus : 

Muse,  crown'd  with  glory,  bear  this  faithful  strain. 
Far  as  the  Grecian  name  extends 

Timocreon  is  said  to  have  been  banished  by  Themistocles  for  favour- 
ing the  Persians.  When,  therefore,  Themistocles  was  accused  of 
the  same, traiterous  inclinations,  he  wrote  against  him  as  follows: 

Timocreon's  honour  to  the  jMedes  is  sold. 

But  vel  not  his  alone:   Another  fox 

Findi  the  same  fields  to  prey  in.  •  . 
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As  the  Athenians,  through  envy,  readily  gave  ear  to  calumnitai 
against  him,  he  was  often  forced  to  recount  his  own  services,  which 
rendered  him  still  more  insupportable  j  and,  when  they  expressed 
their  displeasure,  he  said,  Are  you  weary  of  receiving  benefits  often 
from  the  same  hand? 

Another  offence  he  gave  the  people  was,  his  building  a  temple  to 
Diana,  under  the  name  oi  Aristobide,  or,  Diana  of  the  best  counsel; 
intimating  that  he  had  given  the  best  counsel  not  only  to  Athens, 
but  to  all  Greece,  He  built  this  temple  near  his  own  house,  in  the 
quarter  of  Melita,  wliere  now  the  executioners  cast  out  the  bodies  of 
those  that  have  suffered  death,  and  where  they  throw  the  halters  and 
clothes  of  such  as  have  been  strangled,  or  otherwise  put  to  death. 
There  was,  even  in  our  times,  a  statue  of  Themistocles  in  the  temple 
of  Diana  Aristobide,  from  which  it  appeared  that  his  aspect  was  as 
heroic  as  his  soul. 

At  last  the  Athenians,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  that  high  distinc- 
tion in  which  he  stood,  banished  him  by  the  ostracism;  and  this  was 
nothing  more  than  they  had  done  to  others  whose  power  was  become 
a  burden  to  them,  and  who  had  risen  above  the  equality  wliich  a 
commonwealth  requires ;  for  the  ostracism,  or  ten  years  banishment ^ 
was  not  so  much  intended  to  punish  this  or  that  great  man,  as  to 
pacify  and  mitigate  the  fury  of  envy,  who  delights  in  the  disgrace  of 
superior  characters^  and  loses  a  part  of  her  rancour  by  their  fall. 

In  the  time  of  his  exile,  while  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Argos*,  the 
afltalr  of  Pausanias  gave  great  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  Themis- 
tocles. The  person  that  accused  him  of  treason  was  Leobotes  the 
son  of  Alcmseon,  of  Agraule,  and  the  Spartans  joined  in  the  im- 
peachment. Pausanias  at  first  concealed  his  plot  from  Themisto- 
cles, though  he  was  his  friend;  but,  when  he  saw  him  an  exile,  and 
full  of  indignation  against  the  iVthenians,  he  ventured  to  communi- 
cate his  designs  to  him,  showing  him  the  king  of  Persia's  letters, 
and  exciting  him  to  vengeance  against  the  Greeks,  as  an  unjust  and 
ungrateful  people.     Themistocles  rejected  the  solicitations  of  Pau- 

*  The  great  Pausanias,  wlio  had  beaten  tlie  Persians  in  t!ie  liattlc  of  Plataa,  and 
who,  on  many  occasions,  had  behaved  vvitli  great  generosity  as  well  as  moderation,  at 
last  degenerated,  and  fell  into  a  scandalous  treaty  with  tlie  Persians,  in  hopes,  tlirough 
their  interest,  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  Greece.  As  soon  as  he  had  conceived  these 
strange  notions,  he  fell  into  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  afiected  all  their  luxury,  and 
derided  the  plain  customs  of  his  country,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  so  fond.  'J'lje 
Ephori  waited  some  time  for  clear  proof  of  his  treacherous  designs,  and,  when  they  had 
obtained  it,  determined  to  imprison  him.  But  he  fled  into  the  temple  of  i\linerva  Cliiii- 
cioicos,  and  they  besieged  him  there.  They  walled  up  all  the  gates,  and  his  own  mother 
laid  the  first  stone.  When  they  had  almost  starved  him  to  death,  they  laid  hands  on 
liim,  and,  by  the  time  they  had  got  bim  out  of  the  temple,  he  expired. 
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sanias,  and  refused  to  have  the  least  share  in  his  designs ;  but  he  gave 
tio  information  of  what  had  passed  between  them^  nor  let  the  secret 
transpire ;  whether  he  thought  he  would  desist  of  himself,  or  that  he 
would  be  discovered  some  other  way,  as  he  had  embarked  in  an  absurd 
and  extravagant  enterprise,  without  any  rational  hopes  of  success. 

However,  when  Pausanias  was  put  to  death,  there  were  found  let- 
ters and   other  writings   relative  to   the   business,  which  caused  no 
small  suspicion  against  Themistocles.     The  Lacedaemonians  raised 
a  clamour  against  him,  and  those  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  envied 
him,  insisted  on  the  charge.     He  could  not  defend  himself  in  person, 
but  he  answered  by  letter  the  principal  parts  of  the  accusation.    For, 
to  obviate  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he  observed  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, *^  That  he  who  was  born  to  command,  and  incapable  of  servi- 
tude, could  never  sell  himself,  and  Greece  along  with  him,   to  ene- 
mies and  barbarians."     The  people,   however,  listened  to  his  ac- 
cusers, and  sent  persons  witli  orders  to  bring  him  to  answer  before 
the  states  of  Greece.     Of  this  he  had  timely  notice,  and  passed  over 
to  the  isle  of  Corcyra,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  great  obligations 
to  him  ;  for  a  difference  between  them  and   the   people  of  Corinth 
had  been  referred  to  his  arbitration,  and  he  had  decided  It  by  award- 
ing the  Corinthians  to  pay  down   twenty  talents,  and  the  isle  of 
Leucas  to  be  in  common  between  the  two  parties,  as  a  colony  from 
both.     From  thence  he  fled  to  Epirus ;  and,  finding  himself  still 
pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  he  tried  a  very  ha- 
zardous and  uncertain  resource,  in  imploring  the  protection  of  Ad- 
metus,  king  of  the  Molossiatis.     Admetus  had  made  a  request  to  the 
Athenians,   whicii  being  rejected  with  scorn  by  Themistocles,  in 
tlie  time  of  his  prosperity  and  influence  in  the  state,  the  king  enter- 
tained a  deep  resentment  against  him,  and  made  no  secret  of  his 
intention  to  revenge  himself,  if  ever  the  Athenian  should  fall  into 
his  power.     However,  while  he  was  thus  flying  from  place  to  place, 
he  was  more  afraid  of  the  recent  envy  of  his  countrymen,  than  of 
the  consequences  of  an  old  quarrel  with  the  king ;  and  therefore  lie 
went  and  put  himself  in  his  hands,  appearing  before  him  as  a  sup- 
pliant, in  a  particular  and  extraordinary  manner.     He  took  the  king's 
son,  who  was  yet  a  child,  in  his  arms,  and  kneeled  down  before  the 
household  gods.     This  manner  of  offering  a  petition  the  Molossiansi 
look  ujx)n  as  the  most  effectual,  and  the  only  one  that  can  hardly  be 
rejected.     Some  say,  the  queen,  whose  name  was  Phthia,  suggested 
to  him  this  method  of  supplication.     Others,  that  Admetus  himself 
taught  him  to  act  the  part,  that  he  might  have  a  sacred  obligation  to 
allege  against  giving  him  up  to  those  that  might  demand  him. 
At  tlat  time  Epicrates  the  Acaraaman  found  means  to  convey  the 
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wife  and  children  of  Themistocles  out  of  Athens,  and  sent  them  to 
him ;  for  which  Cimon  afterwards  condemned  him,  and  put  him 
to  death.  This  account  is  given  by  Stesimbrotus ;  yet,  I  know  not 
how,  forgetting  what  he  had  asserted,  or  making  Themistocles  for- 
get it,  he  tells  us  he  sailed  from  thence  to  Sicily,  and  demanded  king 
Hiero's  daughter  in  marriage,  promising  to  bring  the  Greeks  under 
his  subjection ;  and  that,  upon   Hiero's  refusal,  he  passed  over  into 

Asia But  this  is  not  probable ;  for  Theophrastus,  in  his  treatise  on 

monarchy,  relates,  that  when  Hiero  sent  his  race-horses  to  the 
Olympic  games,  and  set  up  a  superb  pavilion  there,  Themistocles 
harangued  the  Greeks,  to  persuade  them  to  pull  it  down,  and  not  to 
suffer  the  tyrant's  horses  to  run.  Thucydides  writes,  that  he  went 
by  land  to  the  iEgean  sea,  and  embarked  at  Pydna  ;  that  none  in  the 
ship  knew  him,  till  he  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  Naxos,  which  \va^ 
at  that  time  besieged  by  the  Athenians  5  that,  through  fear  of  being 
taken,  he  then  informed  the  master  of  the  ship  and  the  pilot  who  he 
was  ;  and  that,  partly  by  entreaties,  partly  by  threatening,  he  would 
declare  to  the  Athenians,  however  falsely,  that  they  knewbim  from  the 
first,  and  were  bribed  to  take  him  into  their  vessel,  he  obliged  them 
to  weigh  anchor,  and  sail  for  Asia. 

The  greatest  part  of  his  treasures  were  privately  sent  after  him  to 
Asia  by  his  friends.  What  was  discovered  and  seized  for  the  public 
use,  Thcopompus  says,  amounted  to  a  hundred  talents ;  Theo- 
phrastus fourscore ;  though  he  was  not  worth  three  talents  before 
his  employment  in  the  government. 

When  he  was  landed  at  Cuma,  he  understood  that  a  number  of 
people,  particularly  Ergoteles  and  Pythodorus,  were  watching  to 
take  him.  He  was.  indeed,  a  rich  booty  to  those  that  were  deter- 
mined to  get  money  by  any  means  whatever;  for  the  king  of  Persia 
had  offered,  by  proclamation,  two  hundred  talents  for  apprehending 
him.  He  therefore  retired  to  Mgis,  a  little  town  of  the  .'Eolians, 
where  he  was  known  to  nobody  but  Nicogenes,  his  host,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  wealth,  and  had  some  influence  at  the  Persian  court. 
In  his  house  he  was  concealed  a  few  days;  and,  one  evening  after 
supper,  when  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  Olbius,  tutor  to  Nicogenes's 
children,  cried  out,  as  in  a  rapture  of  inspiration. 

Counsel,  O  Niglit,  and  vittory  arc  tliiiie. 

After  this,  Themistocles  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  he  saw  a  dragon 
coiled  round  his  body,  and  creeping  up  to  his  neck;  which,  as. scon 
as  it  touched  his  face,  was  turned  into  an  eagle,  and,  covering  him 
with  its  wings,  took  him  up,  and  carried  liim  to  a  distant  place,  where 
a  golden  sceptre  appeared  to  him,  upon  which  he  rested  securely^  .ind 
was  delivered  from  all  his  fear  and  trouble. 

In  consequence  of  this  warning,  he  was  sent  away  by  Nicogenes, 
who  contrived  this  method  for  it.    The  barbarians  in  general,,  es- 
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pecially  the  Persians,  are  jealous  of  the  women,  even  to  madness  ; 
not  only  of  their  wives,  but  their  slaves  and  concubines;  for,  beside 
the  care  they  take  that  they  shall  be  seen  by  none  but  their  own 
family,  they  keep  them  like  prisoners  in  their  houses ;  and,  when 
when  they  take  a  journey,  they  are  put  in  a  carriage,  close  covered 
on  all  sides.  In  such  a  carriage  as  this  Themistocles  was  conveyed, 
the  attendants  being  instructed  to  tell  those  they  met,  if  they  hap- 
pened to  be  questioned,  that  they  were  carrying  a  Grecian  lady  from 
lona  to  a  nobleman  at  court. 

Thucydides,  and  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  relate,  that  Xerxes  was 
then  dead,  and  that  it  was  to  his  son  Artaxerxes  that  Themistocles 
addressed  himself.  But  Ephorus,  Dinon,  Clitarchus,  Heraclides, 
and  several  others,  write,  that  Xerxes  himself  was  then  upon  the 
throne.  The  opinion  of  Thucydides  seems  most  agreeable  to  cliro- 
iiology,  though  it  is  not  perfectly  well  settled.  Themistocles,  now 
ready  for  the  dangerous  experiment,  applied  first  to  Artabanus,  a 
military  officer,  and  told  him,  "  He  was  a  Greek,  who  desired  to 
have  audience  of  the  king  about  matters  of  great  importance,  which 
the  king  himself  had  much  at  heart."  Artabanus  answered,  "  The 
laws  of  men  are  different;  some  esteem  one  thing  honourable,  and 
some  another ;  but  it  becomes  all  men  to  honour  and  observe  the  cus- 
toms of  their  own  country.  With  you,  the  thing  most  admired  is 
said  to  be  liberty  and  equality.  We  have  many  excellent  laws ; 
and  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  indispensable,  to  honour  the  king, 
and  to  adore  him  as  the  image  of  that  deity  m'Iio  preserves  and  sup- 
ports the  universe.  If,  therefore,  you  are  willing  to  conform  to  our 
customs,  and  to  prostrate  yourself  before  the  kii^g,  you  may  be 
permitted  to  see  him  and  speak  to  him.  But,  if  you  cannot  bring 
yourself  to  this,  you  must  acquaint  him  with  your  business  by  a  third 
person.  It  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  custom  of  his  country 
for  the  king  to  admit  any  one  to  audience  that  does  not  worship 
him."  To  this  Themistocles  replied:  *' My  business,  Artabanus, 
is  to  add  to  the  king's  honour  and  power ;  therefore  1  will  comply 
with  your  customs,  since  the  god  that  has  exalted  the  Persians  will 
have  it  so,  and  by  my  means  the  number  of  the  king's  worshippers 
shall  be  increased.  So  let  this  be  no  hinderance  to  my  communica- 
ting to  the  king  what  I  have  to  say."  "  But  who,"  said  Artabanus, 
shall  wc  say  you  are  ?  for,  by  your  discourse,  you  appear  to  be  no 
ordinary  person."  Themistocles  answered,  "  Nobody  must  know 
that  before  the  king  himself."  So  Phanias  writes  ;  and  Eratosthe- 
nes, in  his  treatise  on  riches,  adds,  that  Themistocles  was  brought 
acquainted  with  Artabanus,  and  recommended  to  him  by  an  Eretrian 
woman,  who  belonged  to  that  officer. 

When  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  and,  after  his  prostration* 
stood  silentj  the  king  commanded  the  interpreter  to  ask  him  who  he 
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was.  The  interpreter  accordingly  put  the  question,  arid  lie  answer- 
ed, "  The  man  tliat  is  now  come  to  address  liimseli'  to  you,  O  king, 
is  Themistocles  the  Athenian,  an  exile  persecuted  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Persians  have  suffere'd  much  bv  me,  but  it  has  been  more  than 
compensated  by  my  preventing  your  being  pursued;  when,  after  I 
had  delivered  Greece,  and  saved  my  own  country,  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  do  you  also  a  service.  My  sentiments  are  suitable  to  my 
present  misfortunes,  and  I  come  prepared  either  to  receive  your  fa- 
vour, if  you  are  reconciled  to  me,  or,  if  you  retain  any  resentment, 
to  disarm  it  by  my  submission.  Reject  not  the  testimony  my  ene- 
mies have  given  to  the  services  I  have  done  the  Persians,  and  make 
use  of  the  opportunity  my  misfortunes  afford  you,  rather  to  show 
your  generosity,  than  to  satisfy  your  revenge.  If  you  save  me,  you 
save  your  suppliant;  if  you  destroy  mc,  you  destroy  the  enemy  of 
Greece."  In  hopes  of  influencing  the  king  by  an  argument  drawn 
from  religion,  Themistocles  added  to  this  speech  an  account  of  the 
vision  he  had  in  Nicogenes's  house,  and  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  of  Do- 
dona,  which  ordered  him  to  go  to  one  ivho  bore  the  same  name  U'it/i 
the  god;  from  which  he  concluded  he  was  sent  to  him,  since  both 
were  called,  and  really  were  great  kings. 

The  king  gave  him  no  answer,  though  he  admired  his  courage  and 
magnanimity;  but,  with  his  friends,  he  felicitated  himself  upon  this, 
as  the  most  fortunate  event  imaginable.  We  arc  told  also,  that  he 
prayed  to  ^4rbnamus  that  his  enemies  might  ever  be  so  infatuated, 
as  to  drive  from  amongst  them  their  ablest  men;  that  he  offered  sa- 
crifice to  the  gods,  and  immediately  after  made  a  great  entertain- 
ment; nay,  that  he  was  so  effected  with  joy,  that  when  he  retired  to 
rest,  in  the  midst  of  his  sleep,  he  called  out  three  times,  I  have  The 
mistocles  the  Athenian. 

As  soon  as  it  v/as  day,  he  called  together  his  friends,  and  ordered 
Themistocles  to  be  brought  before  him._^The  exile  expected  no  fa- 
vour, when  he  found  that  the  guards,  at  the  first  hearing  of  his  name, 
treated  him  with  rancour,  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches.  Nay, 
when  the  king  had  taken  his  seat,  and  a  respectful  silence  ensued, 
lloxanes,  one  of  his  ofhcers,  as  Themistoeles  passed  him,  whispered 
him  with  a  sigh.  Ah !  thou  subtle  serpent  of  Greece^  the  hing's 
good  genius  has  brought  thee  hither.  IJowever,  when  he  had  pros- 
trated himself  twice  in  the  presence,  the  king  saluted  him,  and  spoke 
to  him  graciously,  telling  him,  "  He  owed  him  two  hundred  talents; 
for,  as  he  had  delivered  himself  up,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should 
receive  the  reward  offered  to  any  one  that  should  bring  him."  He 
promised  him  much  more,  assured  him  of  his  protection,  and  ordered 
him  to  declare  freely  whatever  he  had  to  propose  concerning  Greece, 
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Theniistocles  replied,  "  That  a  nian's  discourse  was  like  a  piece  of 
tapestry,  which,  when  spread  open,  displays  its  figures;  but,  n'hen  it 
is  folded  up,  they  are  hidden  and  lost;  therefore  he  begged  time." 
The  ting,  delighted  with  the  comparison,  bade  hiui  take  wliat  time 
he  pie; sel,  and  he  desired  a  year;  in  which  space  he  learned  the 
Persian  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  the  king  without 
ai;  interpreter. 

Such  as  did  not  belong  to  the  court  believed  that  he  entertained 
their  prince  on  the  subject  of  the  Grecian  affairs;  but,  as  there  Avere 
then  many  changes  in  the  ministry,  he  incurred  the  envy  of  the  no- 
bility, who  suspected  that  he  had  presumed  to  speak  too  freely  of 
them  to  tiie  king.  Tiie  honours  that  were  paid  him  were  far  supe-^ 
rior  to  those  that  other  strangers  had  experienced:  the  king  took  him 
with  him  a-hunting,  conversed  familiarly  with  him  in  his  palace,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  queen-mother,  who  honoured  him  with  her 
confidence.  Me  likewise  gave  orders  for  his  being  instructed  in  the 
learning  of  the  Magi. 

Demaratus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  was  then  at  court,  being  or- 
dered to  ask  a  favour,  desired  that  he  might  be  carried  through  Sardis 
in  royal  state,  with  a  diadem  upon  his  head.  But  Mithropausies,  the 
king's  cousin-german,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  Demaratus^ 
this  diadem  does  not  earn/  brains  along  loith  it  to  cover;  nor  would 
you  he  Jupiter,  though  you  should  take  hold  of  his  thunder.  The 
king  waK  highly  displeased  at  Demaratus  for  making  this  request, 
and  seemed  determined  never  to  forgive  him;  yet,  at  the  desire  of 
Tiiemistocles,  lie  was  persuaded  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  And,  in 
the  following  reigns,  when  the  affairs  of  Persia  and  Greece  were  more 
closely  connected,  as  oft  as  the  kings  requested  a  favour  of  any  Gre- 
cian captain,  they  are  said  to  have  promised  him,  in  express  terms, 
^That  he  should  he  a  greater  man  at  their  court  than  Themistocles 
had  been.  Nay,  we  are  told,  that  Themistocles  himself,  in  the  midst 
of  his  greatness,  and  the  extraordinary  respect  that  was  paid  him, 
seeing  his  talile  most  elegantly  spread,  turned  to  his  children  and 
said,  Children^  ive  should  have  been  undone,  had  it  not  been  for 
our  undoing.  Most  authors  agree,  that  he  had  three  cities  givea 
him  for  bread,  wine,  and  meat,  Magnesia,  Lampsacus,  and  Myus, 
Neanthes  of  Cyzicus,  and  Phanias,  add  two  more,  Percote  and  Pa-. 
Jaesccpsis,  for  his  chamber  and  his  wardrobe. 

Some  business  relative  to  Greece  having  brought  him  to  the  sea-, 
coast,  a  Persian  named  Epixyes,  governor  of  Upper  Phrygia,  who  had 
a  design  upon  his  life,  and  had  long  prepared  certain  Pisidians  to  kill 
him,  when  he  should  lodge  in  a  city  called  Leontocephalus,  or  Lion's 
Jleadj  now  determined  to  put  it  iii  execution, But^  as  he  lay 
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sleeping  one  day  at  noon,  the  mother  of  the  gods  is  said  to  liave  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  tiius  to  have  addressed  liim:  "  Be- 
ware, Theniistocles,  of  the  Lion's  Head,  lest  the  Lion  crush  you* 
For  this  warning  I  require  of  you  Mncsiptolema  for  my  servant.** 
Themistocles  awoke  in  great  disorder,  and,  when  he  had  devoutly  re- 
turned thanks  to  the  goddess,  left  the  high  road,  and  took  another 
way,  to  avoid  the  place  of  danger.  At  night  he  took  up  his  lodging 
beyond  itj  but  as  one  of  the  horses  tliat  carried  his  tent  had  fuilen 
into  a  river,  and  his  servants  were  busied  In  spreading  the  wet  liang- 
ings  to  dry,  the  Pisidians,  who  were  advancing  with  their  swords 
drawn,  saw  these  hangings  indistinctly  by  moon-light,  and  taking 
them  for  the  tent  of  Themistocles,  expected  to  find  him  reposing 
himself  within.  They  approached,  therefore,  and  lilted  up  the  hang- 
ings ;  but  the  servants  that  had  the  care  of  them,  fell  upon  them, 
and  took  them.  The  danger  thus  avoided,  Themistocles,  admiring 
the  goodness  of  the  goddess  that  appeared  to  him,  built  a  temple  in 
Magnesia,  which  he  dedicated  to  Cybele  Dindymeney  and  appointed 
his  daughter  JSInesiptolema  priestess  of  it. 

When  the  king  was  come  toSardis,  he  diverted  himself  with  look- 
ing upon  the  ornaments  of  the  temples  ;  and,  among  the  great  num- 
ber of  offerings,  he  found   in  the  temple  of  Cybele  a  female  figure 
of  brass,  two  cubits  high,  called  Hydrophorus,  or  the  water-hearer, 
which   he   himself,  when   surveyor  of  the   aqueducts   at    Athens, 
had  caused  to  be   made   and  dedicated  out   of  the  fines  of  such  as 
liad  stolen  the  water,  or  diverted  the  stream.     Whether  it  was   that 
he  was  moved  at  seeing  this  statue  in  a  strange  country,   or  that  he 
was  desirous  to  show  the  Athenians    how    much  he   was  honoured, 
and  what  power  he  had  all  over  the  king's  dominions,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  governor  of  Lydia,  and  begged  leave  to  send  back  the 
statue  to  Athens.     The  barbarian  Immediately  took  fire,   and  said, 
he  would  certainly  acquaint  the  king  what  sort  of  a  request  he  had 
made  him.     Themistocles,  alarmed   at  this  menace,   applied  to  the 
governor's   women,   and,  by  money,  prevailed  upon  them  to  pacify 
lilm.     After  tins,   he  behaved  with  more  prudence,  sensible  hovi 
much  he  had  to  fear  from  the  envy  of  the  Persians.     Hence,  lie  did 
not  travel  about  Asia,  as  Theopompus  says,  but  took  up  his  abode 
at  Magnesia,  where,  loaded  with  valuable  presents,  and  equally  ho- 
noured with  the  Persian  nobles,  he  long  lived  in  great  security  -,  for 
the  king,  who  was  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  upper  provinces,  gave 
but  little  attention  to  the  concerns  of  Greece. 

But  when  Eygpt  revolted,  and  was  supported  in  that  revolt  by  tlie 
Athenians,  when  the  Grecian  fleet  sailed  as  far  as  Cyprus  and  Cilicia, 
and  Ciraon  lode  t-riuupphant  laaster  of  the  seas,  tlieu  tho  king  of 
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Persia  applied  himself  to  oppose  the  Greeks,  and  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  their  power.  He  put  his  forces  in  motion,  sent  out  his 
generals,  and  dispatched  messengers  to  Themistocles  at  Magnesia, 
to  command  him  to  perform  his  promises,  and  exert  himself  against 
Greece.  Did  he  not  obey  the  summons  then? No;  neither  re- 
sentment against  the  Athenians,  nor  the  honours  and  authority  iu 
wlitich  he  now  flourished,  could  prevail  upon  him  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  the  expedition.  Possibly  he  might  doubt  tlie  event  of  the 
war,  as  Greece  liad  then  several  great  generals ;  and  Cimon,  in  par- 
ticular, was  distinguished  with  extraordinary  success.  Above  all, 
regard  for  his  own  achievements,  and  the  trophies  he  had  gained, 
whose  glory  he  was  unwilling  to  tarnish,  determined  him  (as  the  best 
method  he  could  take)  to  put  such  an  end  to  his  life  as  became  his 
dignity.  Having,  therefore,  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  assembled  his 
friends,  and  taken  his  last  leave,  he  drank  bull's  blood,  as  is  generally 
reported ;  or,  as  some  relate  it,  he  took  a  quick  poison,  and  ended 
his  days  at  Magnesia,  having  lived  sixty-five  years,  most  of  which  he 
had  spent  in  civil  or  military  employments.  When  the  king  was 
acquainted  with  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  death,  he  ad)nired 
him  more  than  ever,  and  continued  his  favour  and  bounty  to  his 
friends  and  rekitions-'^. 

Themistocles  had  by  Archippe,  the  daughter  of  Lysander  of  Alo- 
peee,  five  sons,  Neocles,  Diodes^  Archeptolis,  Polyeuctes,  and 
Cleophantus.  The  three  last  survived  him.  Plato  takes  notice  of 
Cleophantus  as  an  excellent  horseman,  but  a  man  of  no  merit  in 
other  respects.  Neocles,  his  eldest  son,  died  when  a  child,  by  the 
bite  of  a  iiorse ;  and  Diodes  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather  Ly- 
sander. He  had  several  daughters  j  namely,  Mnesiptolema,  by  a 
second  wife,  who  was  married  to  Archeptolis,  her  half-brother; 
Italia,  whose  liusband  was  Panthides  of  Chios ;  Sibaris,  married  to 
Nicomedes  the  Athenian ;  and  Nicomache,  at  Magnesia,  to  Phrasi- 
cles,  the  nephew  of  Themistocles,  who,  after  her  father's  death, 
took  a  voyage  for  that  purpose,  received  her  at  the  hands  of  her  bro- 
thers, and  brought  up  her  sister  Asia,  the  youngest  of  the  children. 

The  Magnesians  erected  a  very  handsome  monument  to  him, 
which  still  remains  in  the  market-place.  No  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  Audocidcs,  who  writes  to  his  friends,  that  the  Athenians  stole  his 
ashes  out  of  the  tomb,  and  scattered  them  in  the  air ;  for  it  is  an 

artifice  of  his  to  exasperate  the  nobility  against  the  people. Phylar- 

dius,  too,  more  like  a  writer  of  tragedy  than  an  historian,  availing 

* .  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  true  heroism  in  tlie  death  of  Thcnistocles  than  in  the 
death  of  Cato.  It  is  something  enthusiastically  great,  when  a  man  determines  not  to  sur- 
vrive  his  liberty;  but,  it  is  something  stiJl  greater,  when  he  refusta  to  suivjve  his  honour. 
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?um.self  of  what  may  be  called  a  piece  of  machinery,  introduces 
jS'eocles  and  Dcmopolis  as  the  sons  of  Themlstocles,  to  make  his 
story  more  interesting  and  pathetic.  But  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  sagacity  may  discover  it  to  be  a  fiction.  Yet  Diodorus  the  geo- 
grapher writes,  in  his  treatise  of  sepulchres,  but  rather  by  conjecture 
than  certain  knowledge,  that  near  the  harbour  of  Piraeus,  from  the 
promontory  of  Alcimus*,  the  land  makes  an  elbow,  and  when  you 
iiave  doubled  it  inwards,  by  the  still  water,  there  is  a  vast  foun- 
dation, upon  which  stands  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  in  the  form  of 
an  altar.     With  him,  Plato,  the  comic  writer,  agrees,  thus : 

Oft  as  the  merchant  speeds  tlie  passing  sail. 
Thy  tomb,  Themistocles,  he  stops  to  hail: 
When  hostile  ships  iu  martial  combat  meet. 
Thy  shade  attending  hovers  o'er  the  fleet- 

Various  honours  and  privileges  were  granted  by  the  IMagnesians 
to  the  descendants  of  Themistocles,  which  continued  down  to  our 
times ;  for  they  were  enjoyed  by  one  of  his  name,  an  Athenian, 
with  whom  I  had  a  particular  acquaintance  and  friendship  in  the 
house  of  Ammonius  the  philosoplier. 


CAMILLUS. 


AMONG  the  many  remarkable  things  related  of  Furlue  Camlllus, 
the  most  extraordinary  seems  to  be  this,  that  though  he  was  often 
in  the  highest  commands,  and  performed  the  greatest  actions, 
though  he  was  five  times  chosen  dictator,  though  he  triumphed 
four  times,  and  was  styled  the  second  founder  of  Itonie,  yet  lie  was 
never  once  consul.  Perhaps  we  may  discover  the  reason  in  the 
state  of  the  commonwealth  at  that  time  :  the  people,  then  at  vari- 
ance with  the  senate,  refused  to  elect  consuls,  and,  instead  of  them, 
put  the  government  in  the  hands  of  miUtary  tribunes.  Though 
these  acted,  indeed,  with  consular  power  and  authority,  yet  their 
administration  was  less  grievous  to  the  people,  because  they  were 
more  in  number.  To  have  the  direction  of  aifairs  intrusted  to  six 
persons  instead  of  two,  was  some  ease  and  satisfaction  to  a  people 
that  could  not  bear  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  nobility.  Camillus,  then 
distinguished  by  his  achievements,  and  at  the  height  of  glory,  did 
not  choose  to  be  consul  against  the  inclinations  ofthe  people,  though 
the  comitia  or  assemblies,  in  which  they  might  have  elected  con- 

*  Meursius  rightly  corrects  it  j4/(7/iHs.  We  find  no  place  in  Attica  called  Alcimus, 
but  a  borough  named  Alimus  there  was,  on  the  cast  of  the  Piraeus, 
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suls,  were  several  times  held  in  that  period.  In  all  his  other  com- 
missions, which  were  many  and  various,  he  so  conducted  himself, 
that  if  he  was  intrusted  with  the  sole  power,  he  shared  it  with  others, 
and,  if  he  had  a  colleague,  the  glory  was  his  own.  The  authority 
seemed  to  be  shared  by  reason  of  his  great  modesty  in  command, 
which  gave  no  occasion  to  envy ;  and  the  glory  was  secured  to 
him  by  his  genius  and  capacity,  in  which  he  was  universally  allowed 
to  have  no  equal. 

The  family  of  the  Furii  was  not  very  illustrious  before  his  time ; 
lie  was  the  first  that  raised  it  to  distinction,  when  he  served  under 
Posthumius  Tabertus  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Equi  and  Volsci. 
In  that  action,  spurring  his  horse  before  the  ranks,  he  received  a 
wound  in  the  thigh,  when,  instead  of  retiring,  he  plucked  the  javelia 
out  of  the  wound,  engaged  with  the  bravest  of  the  enemy,  and  put 
them  to  flight.     For  this,  among  other  honours,  he  was  appointed 
censor,  an  office,  at  that  time,  of  great  dignity.  There  is  upon  record 
a  very  laudable  act  of  his  that  took  place  during  his  office.     As  the 
wars  had  made  many  widows,  he  obliged  such  of  the  men  as  lived 
single,  partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly  by  threatening  them  with 
fines,  to  marry  those  widows.     Another  act  of  his,  which  indeed  was 
absolutely  necessary,  was  the  causing  orphans,  who  before  were  ex- 
empt from  taxes,  to  contribute  to  the  supplies ;  for  these  were  very 
Jarge,  by  reason  of  the  continual  wars.     What  was  then  most  urgent 
was  the  siege  of  Veii,  whose  inhabitants  some  call  Venetani.     This 
city  was  the  barrier  of  Tuscany,  and  in  the  quantity  of  her  arms,  and 
number  of  her  military,  not  inferior  to  Rome.     Proud  of  her  wealth, 
her  elegance,  and  luxury,  she  had  maintained  with  the  Romans  many 
long  and  gallant  disputes  for  glory  and  for  power.     But,  humbled 
by  many  signal  defeats,  the  Veientes  had  then  bid  adieu  to  that  am- 
bition; they  satisfied  themselves  with  building  strong  and  high 
■walls,  and  filling  the  city  with  provisions,  arms,  and  all  kinds  of 
warlike  stores ;  and  so  they  waited  for  the  enemy  without  fear.     The 
siege  was  long,  but  no  less  laborious  and  troublesome  to  the  be- 
siegers than  to  them.     For  the  Romans  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  summer  campaigns  only,  and  to  winter  at  home ;  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  their  officers  ordered  them  to  construct  forts,   to  raise 
strong  works   about  their   camp,   and  to  pass  the  winter  as  well  as 
summer  in  the  enemy's  countrj'. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  war  was  nmv  almost  past,  when  the 
generals  began  to  be  blamed ;  and  as  it  was  thought  they  showed 
not  sufficient  vigour  In  the  siege,  they  were  superseded,  and  others 
put  in  their  room ;  among  whom  was  Camillus,  then  appointed 
tribune  the  second  time.  He  was  not,  however,  at  present  con- 
cerned in  the  siege,  for  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  head  the  expedition  against 
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the  Falisci  and  Capenates,  who,  while  the  Romans  were  otherwise 
employed,  committed  great  depredations  in  their  country,  and  haras- 
sed them  during  the  whole  Tuscan  war.  But  Camillus,  falling  ujxm 
them,  killed  great  numbers,  and  shut  up  the  rest  within  their  walls. 

During  the  heat  of  the  war,  a  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  Albaa 
lake,  which  might  be  reckoned  amongst  the  strangest  prodigies ;  and, 
as  no  common  or  natural  cause  could  be  assigned  for  it,  it  occasion- 
ed great  consternation.  The  summer  was  now  declining,  and  the 
season  by  no  means  rainy,  nor  remarkable  for  south  winds.  Of  the 
many  springs,  brooks,  and  lakes,  wliich  Italy  abounds  with,  some 
were  dried  up,  and  others  but  feebly  resisted  the  drought ;  the  ri- 
vers, always  low  in  the  summer,  then  ran  with  a  very  slender  stream. 
But  the  Alban  lake,  wliich  has  its  source  within  itself,  and  dis- 
charges no  part  of  its  water,  l>eing  quite  surrounded  with  mountains, 
without  any  cause,  unless  it  was  a  supernatural  one,  began  to  rise 
and  swell  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  increasing  till  it  reached 
the  sides,  and  at  last  the  very  tops  of  the  hills;  all  which  happened 
without  any  agitation  of  its  waters'.  For  a  while  it  was  the  wonder 
of  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  :  but  when  the  earth,  which,  like  a 
mole,  kept  it  from  overflowing  the  country  below,  was  broken  down 
with  the  quantity  and  weight  of  water,  then  descending  like  a  tor- 
rent through  the  plouglied  fields,  and  other  cultivated  grounds  to 
the  sea,  it  not  only  astonished  the  Romans,  but  was  thought  by  all 
Italy  to  portend  some  extraordinary  event.  It  was  the  great  sub- 
ject of  conversation  in  the  camp  before  Veii,  so  that  it  came  at  last 
to  be  known  to  the  besieged. 

As,  in  the  course  of  long  sieges,  there  is  usually  some  conversation 
with  the  enemy,  it  happened  that  a  Roman  soldier  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  one  of  the  townsmen,  a  man  versed  in  ancient  tra- 
ditions, and  supposed  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  skilled  in  divina- 
tion. The  Roman,  perceiving  that  he  expressed  great  satisfaction 
at  the  story  of  the  lake,  and  thereupon  laughed  at  the  siege,  told 
him,  "  This  was  not  the  only  wonder  the  times  had  produced,  but 
other  prodigies,  still  stranger  than  this,  had  happened  to  the  Ro- 
mans, which  he  should  be  glad  to  communicate  to  him,  if,  by  that 
means,  he  could  provide  for  his  own  safety  in  the  midst  of  the  pub- 
lic ruin.'*  The  man,  readily  hearkening  to  the  proposal,  came  out 
to  him,  expecting  to  liear  some  secret,  and  the  Roman  continued 
the  discourse,  drawing  liim  forward  by  degrees,  till  they  were  at 
some  distance  from  the  gates.  Then  he  snatched  him  up  in  his 
arms,  and  by  his  superior  strength  held  him,  till,  with  the  assistance 
of  several  soldiers  from  tlie  camp,  he  was  secured  and  carried  be- 
fore the  generals.  The  man,  reduced  to  this  necessity,  and  know 
ing  that  destiny  cannot  be  avoided,  declared  the  secret  oracles  con- 
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cerning  hin  own  country,  "  That  the  city  could  nevqr  be  taken  till 
the  waters  of  the  Alban  hike,  which  had  now  forsook  their  bed, 
and  found  new  passages,  were  turned  back,  and  so  diverted  as  to 
prevent  their  mixing  with  the  sea*/* 

The  senate,  informed  of  this  prediction,  and  deliberating  about  it, 
were  of  opinion  it  would  be  best  to  send  to  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle.  They  chose  for  this  purpose  three  persons  of  honour  and 
distinction,  Licinius  Cossus,  Valerius  Potitus,  andFabius  Ambustus; 
who,  having  had  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  consulted  Apollo,  re- 
turned with  this  among  other  answers,  "  That  they  had  neglected 
some  ceremonies  in  the  Latin  feasts."  As  to  the  water  of  the  Albar^ 
lake,  they  were  ordered,  if  possible,  to  shut  it  up  in  its  ancient  bed  ; 
or,  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  to  dig  canals  and  trenches  for  it, 
till  it  lost  itself  on  the  land.  Agreeably  to  this  direction,  the 
priests  were  employed  in  offering  sacrifices,  imd  the  people  in  labour, 
to  turn  the  course  of  the  water. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  the  senate  removed  the  other  magis- 
trates, and  appointed  Camillus  dictator,  who  made  choice  of  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  for  his  general  of  horse.  In  the  first  place  he  made 
vows  to  the  gods,  if  they  favoured  him  with  putting  a  glorious  period 
to  the  war,  to  celebrate  the  great  Circensian  games  to  their  honour, 
and  to  consecrate  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  whom  the  Romans  eall 
the  Mother  matuta.  By  her  secret  rites  we  may  suppose  this  last 
to  be  the  goddess  Leucothea  :  for  they  take  a  female  slave  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  temple,  where  they  beat  her,  and  then  drive  her 
out;  they  carry  their  brother's  children  in  their  arms  instead  of  their 
own  ;  and  they  represent  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice  all  that 
happened  to  the  nurses  of  Bacchus,  and  what  Ino  suffered  for  hav- 
ing saved  the  son  of  Juno's  rival. 

After  these  vows,  Camillus  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the 
Falisci,  and  in  a  great  battle  overthrew  them  and  their  auxiliaries 
the  Capenates.  Then  he  turned  to  the  siege  of  Veil ;  and  perceiv- 
ing it  would  be  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  endeavour  to  take  it 
by  assault,  he  ordered  mines  to  be  dug,  the  soil  about  the  city 
being  easy  to  work,  and  admitting  of  depth  enough  for  the  works 
to  be  carried  on  unseen  by  the  enemy.  As  this  succeeded  to  his 
wish,  he  made  an  assault  without,  to  call  the  enemy  to  the  walls; 
and,  in  the  meari  time,  others  of  his  soldiers  made  their  way  through 
the  mines,  and  secretly  penetrated  to  Juno's  temple'  in  the  cita- 
del. This  was  the  most  considerable  temple  in  the  city ;  and  we 
are  told,  that  at  that  instant  the  Tuscan  general  happened  to  be 
sacrificingj  when  the  soothsayer,  upon  inspection  of  the  entrails, 

*  Tlie  prophecy,  according  fo  Livy  (I.  v.  c.  15),  was  tliis,  Veii  tJiall  never  be  taken  till 
ell  tkf.  viater  is  run  out  of  the  lake  of  Alba, 
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cried  out,  "  The  gods  promise  victory  to  him  that  shall  tinish  this 
sacrifice*;"  tlie  Romans,  who  were  under  ground,  hearing  what  he 
said,  immediately  removed  the  pavement,  and  came  out  with  loud 
shouts,  and  clashing  their  arms,  which  struck  the  enemy  with  sucli 
terror  that  they  fled,  and  left  the  entrails,  which  were  carried  to  Ca- 
millus.    But  perhaps  this  has  more  of  the  air  of  fable  than  of  histor}'. 
The  city  thus  taken  by  tiie  Romans,  sword  in  liand,  while  they  were 
busy  in  plundering  it,  and  carrying  off  its  immense  riclies,  Camillus, 
beholding  from  the  citadel  what  was  done,  at  first  burst  into  tears ; 
and  when  those  about  him  began  to  magnify  his  happiness,  he  lifted 
up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  uttered  this  prayer:    "  Great  Ju- 
piter, and  ye  gods,  that  have  the  inspection  of  our  good  and  evil  ac- 
tions, ye  know  that  the  Romans,  not  without  just  cause,  but  in  their 
own  defence,  and  constrained  by  necessity,  have  made  war  against 
this  city,  and  their  enemies,  its  unjust  inhabitants.    If  we  must  have 
some  misfortune  in  lieu  of  this  success,  I  entreat  that  it  may  fall,  not 
upon  Rome,  or  the  Roman  army,  but  upon  myself:  yet  lay  not,  ye 
gods,  a  heavy  hand  upon  mef."     Having  pronounced  these  words, 
he  turned  to  the  right,  as  the  manner  of  the  Romans  is,  after  prayer 
and  supplication,  but  fell  in  turning.     His  friends  that  were  by  ex- 
pressed great  uneasiness  at  the  accident,  but  he  soon  recovered  him- 
self from  the  fall,  and  told  them,    *'  It  was  only  a  small  inconveni- 
ence after  great  success,  agreeable  to  his  prayer." 

After  the  city  vv'as  pillaged,  he  determined,  pursuant  to  liis  vow, 
to  remove  the  statue  of  Juno  to  Rome.  The  workmen  were  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose,  and  he  ofl'ered  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  *'  Be- 
seeching her  to  accept  of  their  homage,  and  graciously  to  take  up  her 
abode  among  the  gods  of  Rome."  To  which,  it  is  said,  the  statue 
softly  answered,  "  She  was  willing  and  ready  to  do  it."  But  Livy 
says,  Camillas,  in  offering  up  his  petition,  touched  tlie  image  of  the 
goddess,  and  entreated  her  to  go  with  them,  and  that  some  of  the 
standers-by  answered,  "  She  consented,  and  would  willingly  follow 

*  Words  spoken  bj  persons  unconcerned  in  their  affairs,  and  upon  a  quite  different 
subject,  were  interpreted  by  the  heathens  as  good  or  bad  omens,  if  they  happened  to  b* 
any  way  applicable  to  their  case.  And  tiiey  took  gre^t  pains  to  fulfil  the  omen,  if  they 
thought  it  fortunate;  as  well  as  to  evade  it,  if  it  appeared  unlucky. 

t  Livy,  who  has  given  us  this  prayer,  has  not  qualified  it  with  that  modification  so 
unworthy  of  Caniillus,  eis  emauton  elachisto  hako  tclcutesai,  may  it  he  with  as  little  detri' 
metit  as  possible  to  myself!  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  ut  earn  inxidiam  Icnire  suo  privato 
incommodo  quam  minimo  publico  popidi  liomani  licerit.  Caraillus  prayed,  that  if  this 
iucccss  must  have  an  equivale)it  in  some  ensuing  misfortune,  that  misfortune  might  fall  upon 
himself,  and  the  Roman  people  escape  with  as  little  detriment  as  possible.  This  was  great 
and  heroic.  Plutarch,  having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Koraan  lan^uag^, 
prutably  mistook  the  seniie. 
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them."  Those  that  support  and  defend  the  miracle  have  the  fortune 
of  Rome  on  then*  side,  which  could  never  have  risen  from  such*  small 
and  contemptible  beginnings  to  that  height  of  glory  and  empire, 
without  the  constant  assistance  of  some  god,  who  favoured  them  with 
many  considerable  tokens  of  his  presence.  Several  mir»cles  of  a 
similar  nature  are  also  alleged;  as,  that  images  have  often  sweated; 
that  tliey  have  been  heard  to  groan;  and  that  sometimes  they  have 
turned  from  their  votaries,  and  shut  their  eyes.  Many  such  accounts 
we  have  from  our  ancients;  and  not  a  few  persons  of  our  own  times 
have  given  us  wonderful  relations,  not  unworthy  of  notice. ,  But  to 
give  entire  credit  to  them,  or  altogether  to  disbelieve  them,  is  equally 
dangerous,  on  account  of  human  weakness.  We  keep  not  always 
within  the  bounds  of  reason,  nor  are  masters  of  our  minds !  Some- 
times we  fall  into  vain  superstition,  and  sometimes  into  a  neglect 
of  all  religion.     It  is  best  to  be  cautious,  and  avoid  extremes. 

Whether  it  was  that  Camillus  was  elated  with  his  great  exploit,  in 
taking  a  city  that  was  the  rival  of  Rome,  after  it  had  been  besieged 
ten  years,  or  that  he  was  misled  by  his  flatterers,  he  took  upon  him 
too  much  state  for  a  magistrate  subject  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  his 
country:  for  his  triumph  was  conducted  with  excessive  pomp,  and 
he  rode  through  Rome  in  a  chariot  drav/n  by  four  white  horses,whicli 
no  general  ever  did  before  or  after  him.  Indeed,  this  sort  of  carriage 
is  esteemed  sacred,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  king  and  father  of  the  - 
gods.  The  citizens,  therefore,  considered  this  unusual  appearance 
of  grandeur  as  an  insult  upon  them.  Besides,  they  were  offended  at 
his  opposing  the  law  by  which  the  city  was  to  be  divided;  for  their 
tribunes  had  proposed  that  the  senate  and  people  should  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts ;  one  part  to  remain  at  Rome,  and  the  other,  as 
the  lot  happened  to  fall,  to  remove  to  the  conquered  city,  by  which 
means  they  would  not  only  have  more  room,  but,  by  being  in  posses- 
sion of  two  considerable  cities,  be  better  able  to  defend  their  territo- 
ries, and  to  watch  over  their  prosperity.  The  people,  who  were  very 
numerous,  and  enriched  by  the  late  plunder,  constantly  assembled  in 
the /bn^m,  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner  demanded  to  have  it  put  to 
the  vote. — But  the  senate  and  otlier  principal  citizens  considered 
this  proposal  of  the  tribunes  not  so  mucli  the  dividing  as  the  destroy- 
ing of  Rome,  and  in  their  uneasiness  applied  to  Camillus.  Camillus 
was  afraid  to  put  it  to  the  trial,  and  therefore  invented  demurs  and 
pretences  of  delay,  to  prevent  the  bills  being  offered  to  the  people; 
by  which  he  incurred  their  displeasure. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  manifest  cause  of  their,  hatred  was  his 
behaviour  with  respect  to  the  tenths  of  the  spoils :  and  if  the  resent- 
ment of  the  people  was  not  in  this  case  altogether  just,  yet  it  had 
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some  show  of  reason.  It  seems  he  had  made  a  vow,  as  he  marched 
to  Vi'ii,  that,  if  he  took  the  city,  he  would  consecrate  the  tenths  to 
Apollo.  But  when  tlie  city  was  taken,  and  came  to  be  pillaged,  he 
was  either  unwilling  to  interrupt  his  men,  or  in  the  hurry  he  had  for- 
got his  vow,  and  so  gave  up  the  whole  plunder  to  them.  After  he 
had  resigned  his  dictatorship,  he  laid  the  case  before  the  senate:  and 
the  soothsayers  declared  that  the  sacrifices  announced  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  which  ought  to  be  appeased  by  offerings  expressive  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  favours  they  had  received.  The  senate  then  made 
a  decree,  that  the  plunder  should  remain  with  the  soldiers  (for  they 
knew  not  iiow  to  manage  it  otherwise) ;  but  that  each  should  pro- 
duce, upon  oath,  the  tenth  of  the  value  of  what  he  had  got.  This 
was  a  great  hardship  upon  the  soldiers;  and  those  poor  fellows  could 
not  without  force  be  brought  to  refund  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fruit 
of  their  labours,  and  to  make  good  not  only  what  they  had  hardly 
earned,  but  now  actually  spent.  Camillus,  distressed  with  their 
complaints,  for  want  of  a  better  excuse,  made  use  of  a  very  absurd 
apology,  by  acknowledging  he  had  forgotten  his  vow.  This  they 
greatly  resented,  that  having  then  vowed  the  tenths  of  the  enemy's 
goods,  he  should  now  exact  the  tenths  of  the  citizens.  However, 
they  all  produced  their  proportion;  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  vase 
of  massy  gold  should  be  made  and  sent  to  Delphi.  But  as  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  gold  In  the  city,  while  the  magistrates  were  considering 
how  to  procure  it,  the  Roman  matrons  met,  and,  having  consulted 
among  themselves,  gave  up  their  golden  ornaments,  which  weighed 
eight  talents,  as  an  offering  to  the  god.  And  the  senate,  in  honour 
of  their  piety,  decreed  that  they  should  have  funeral  orations  as  well 
as  the  men,  which  had  not  been  the  custom  before.  They  then  sent 
three  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  ambassadors,  in  a  large  ship  well 
manned,  and  fitted  out  in  a  manner  becoming  so  solemn  an  occasion. 

In  this  voyage  they  were  equally  endangered  by  a  storm  and  a 
calm,  but  escaped  beyond  all  expectation,  when  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. For  the  wind  slackening  near  the  iEolian  islands,  the 
galleys  of  the  Lipareans  gave  them  chace  as  pirates.  Upon  their 
stretching  out  their  hands  for  mercy,  the  Lipareans  used  no  violence 
to  their  persons,  but  towed  the  ship  into  harbour,  and  there  exposed 
both  them  and  their  goods  to  sale,  having  first  adjudged  them  to  be 
lawful  prizes.  With  much  dItBculty,  however,  they  were  prevailed 
upon  to  release  them,  out  of  regard  to  the  merit  and  authority  of 
Timesltheus,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  who,  moreover,  con- 
veyed them  with  his  own  vessels,  and  assisted  in  dedicating  the  gift. 
For  this  suitable  honours  were  paid  him  at  Rome. 

And  now  the  tribwies  of  the  people  attempted  to  bring  the  la\T 
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for  removing  part  of  the  citizens  to  Veii  once  more  upon  the  carpet ; 
but  the  war  with  the  FaUsci  very  seasonably  intervening,  put  the 
management  of  the  elections  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  and  they 
nominated  Camillus  a  militari/  triJnme,  together  with  five  others,  as 
affairs  then  required  a  general  of  considerable  dignity,  reputatiou, 
and  experience.  When  the  people  had  confirmed  this  nomination, 
Camillus  marched  his  forces  into  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  and  laid 
siege  to  Falerii,  a  city  well  fortified,  and  provided  in  all  respects  for 
the  war.  He  was  sensible  it  was  like  to  be  no  easy  affair,  nor  soou 
to  be  dispatched,  and  this  was  one  reason  for  his  engaging  in  it  j  for 
he  was  desirous  to  keep  the  citizens  employed  abroad,  that  they 
might  not  have  leisure  to  sit  down  at  home,  and  raise  tumults  and 
seditions.  This  was  indeed  a  remedy  which  the  Romans  had  al- 
ways recourse  to,  like  good  physicians,  to  expel  dangerous  humours 
from  the  body  politic. 

The  Falerians,  trusting  to  the  fortifications  with  which  they  were 
surrounded,  made  so  little  account  of  the  siege,  that  the  inhabitants, 
except  those  who  guarded  the  walls,  walked  the  streets  in  their  com- 
mon habits.  The  boys  too  went  to  school,  and  the  master  took  them 
out  to  walk  and  exercise  about  the  walls  5  for  the  Falerians,  like  the 
Greeks,  chose  to  have  their  children  bred  at  one  public  school,  that 
they  might  betimes  be  accustomed  to  the  same  discipline,  and  fornn 
themselves  to  friendship  and  society. 

This  schoolmaster,  then,  designing  to  betray  the  Falerians  by 
means  of  their  children,  took  them  every  day  out  of  the  city  to  exer- 
cise, keeping  pretty  close  to  the  walls  at  first,  and,  when  their  ex- 
ercise was  over,  led  them  in  again.  By  degrees  he  took  them  out 
fartlier,  accustoming  them  to  divert  themselves  freely,  as  if  they  had 
nothing  to  fear.  At  last,  having  got  them  all  together,  he  brought 
them  to  the  Roman  advanced  guard,  and  delivered  them  up  to  be 
carried  to  Camillus.  U'hen  he  came  into  his  presence,  he  said, 
*'  He  was  the  schoolmaster  of  Falerii,  but  preferring  his  favour  to 
the  obligations  of  duty,  he  came  to  deliver  up  those  children  to  him, 
and  in  them  the  whole  city."  This  action  appeared  very  shocking 
to  Camillus,  and  he  said  to  those  that  were  by,  "  War,  at  best,  is  a 
savage  thing,  and  wades  through  a  sea  of  violence  and  injustice;  yet 
even  war  itself  has  its  laws,  which  men  of  honour  will  not  depart 
from ;  nor  do  they  so  pursue  victory  as  to  avail  themselves  of  acts  of 
villany  and  baseness;  for  a  great  general  should  rely  only  on  his  own 
virtue,  and  not  upon  the  treachery  of  othei's."  Then  he  ordered  the 
liciors  to  tear  off  the  wretch's  clothes,  to  tie  liis  hands  behind  him, 
and  to  furnish  the  boys  with  rods  and  scourges  to  punish  the  traitor, 
Aud  whip  him  into  the  city.     By  this  means  the  Falerians  had  di5- 
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covered  the  schoolmaster's  treason,  the  city,  as  might  he  expected, 
was  full  of  lamentations  for  so  great  a  loss,  and  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, botli  men  and  women,  crowded  about  the  walls  and  the  gate, 
like  persons  distracted.  In  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  they  espied  the 
boys  whipping  on  their  master  naked  and  bound,  and  calling  Ca- 
roillus  "  their  god,  their  deliverer,  their  father."  Not  only  the  pa- 
rents of  those  children,  but  all  the  citizens  in  general,  were  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  spectacle,  and  conceived  such  an  afl'ection  for 
the  justice  of  Camillas,  that  they  immediately  assembled,  and  sent 
deputies  to  surrender  to  lum  both  themselves  and  their  city. 

Camillus  sent  them  to  Rome;  and  when  they  were  introduced  to 
the  senate,  they  said,  "  The  Romans,  in  preferring  justice  to  con- 
quest, have  taught  us  to  be  satisfied  with  submission  instead  of  li- 
berty. At  the  same  time  we  declare  we  do  not  think  ourselves  so 
much  beneath  you  in  strength,  as  inferior  in  virtue."  Tlie^eoatc 
referred  the  disquisition  and  settling  of  the  articles  of  peace  to  Ca- 
millus, who  contented  himself  with  taking  a  sum  of  money  of  the 
Falerians;  and,  having  entered  into  alliance  with  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Falisci,  returned  to  Rome. 

But  the  soldiers,  who  expected  to  have  had  the  plundering  of  Fa- 
lerii,  when  they  came  back  empty-handed,  accused  Camillus  to  their 
fellow  citizens  as  an  enemy  to  the  commoiiSy  and  one  that  maliciouslj 
opposed  the  interest  of  the  poor.  And  when  the  tribunes  again  pro- 
posed the  law  for  transplanting  part  of  the  citizens  to  Veii,  and  sum- 
moned the  people  to  give  their  votes,  Camillus  spoke  very  freely,  or 
rather  with  much  asperity  against  it,  appearing  remarkably  violent 
in  his  opposition  to  the  people,  who,  therefore,  lost  their  bill,  but 
harboured  a  strong  resentment  against  Camillus.  Even  the  misfor- 
tune he  had  in  his  family,  of  losing  one  of  his  sons,  did  not  in  the. 
least  mitigate  their  rage,  though,  as  a  man  of  great  goodness  and 
tenderness  of  heart,  lie  was  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  and  shut  him- 
self up  at  home,  a  close  mourner  with  the  women,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  lodging  an  impeachment  against  liim. 

His  accuser  was  Lucius  Apuleius,  who  brought  against  him  a 
charge  of  fraud  with  respect  to  the  Tuscan  spoils ;  and  it  was  al- 
leged that  certain  brass  gates,  a  part  of  those  spoils,  were  found  witli 
him.  The  people  were  so  much  exasperated,  tiiat  it  was  plain  they 
would  lay  hold  on  any  pretext  to  condemn  him.  He  therefore  as- 
sembled his  friends,  his  colleagues,  and  fellow-soldiers,  a  great  num- 
ber in  all,  and  begged  of  them  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  crushed  by 
false  and  unjust  accusations,  and  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  his  ene- 
mies. When  they  had  consulted  together,  and  fully  considered  the 
affair,  the  ^swer  Ihey  gave  was,  that  they  did  not  believe  it  in  thtir 
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power  to  prevent  the  sentence,  but  they  would  willingly  assist  him 
to  pay  the  fine  that  might  be  laid  upon  him.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, bear  the  thoughts  of  so  great  an  indignity,  and,  giving  way  to 
his  resentment,  determined  to  quit  the  city  as  a  voluntary  exile. 
Having  taken  leave  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  went  in  silence  from 
his  house  to  the  gate  of  the  city.  There  he  made  a  stand,  and  turn- 
ing about,  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  the  capitol,  and  prayed  to 
the  gods,  "  That  if  he  was  driven  out  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
and  merely  by  the  violence  or  envy  of  the  people,  the  Romans  might 
quickly  repent  it,  and  express  to  all  the  world  their  want  of  Camillus, 
and  their  regret  for  his  absence." 

When  he  had  thus,  like  Achilles,  uttered  his  imprecations  against 
his  countrymen,  he  departed;  and,  leaving  his  cause  undefended,  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand  ases,  which,  reduced 
■  to  Grecian  money,  is  one  thousand  five  hundred  drachmce;  for  the 
as  is  a  small  coin  that  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  piece  of  silver,  which 
for  that  reason  is  called  denarius,  and  answer;?  to  our  drachma. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  does  not  believe  that  these  impre- 
cations of  Camillus  had  their  effect;  though  the  punishment  of  his 
countr}'men  for  their  injustice  proved  no  ways  agreeable  to  him,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  matter  of  grief.  Yet  how  great,  how  memorable 
Avas  that  punisliment !  How  remarkably  did  vengeance  pursue  the 
Romans !  What  danger,  destruction,  and  disgrace,  did  those  times 
liringupon  the  city!  whether  it  was  the  work  of  fortune,  or  whether 
it  is  the  office  of  some  deity  to  see  that  virtue  shall  not  be  oppressed 
by  the  ungrateful  with  impunity*. 

The  first  token  of  the  approaching  calamities  was  the  death  of 
Julius  the  Censor,  For  the  Romans  have  a  particular  veneration  for 
the  censor,  and  look  upon  his  office  as  sacred.  A  second  token 
happened  a  little  before  the  exile  of  Camillus.  Marcus  Ceditius,  a 
man  of  no  illustrious  family  indeed,  nor  of  senatorial  rank,  but  a 
person  of  great  probity  and  virtue,  informed  the  military  tribunes  of 
a  matter  which  deserved  great  attention.  As  he  was  going  the  night 
before  along  what  is  called  the  New  Road,  he  said  he  was  addressed 
in  a  loud  voice.  Upon  turning  about,  he  saw  nobody,  but  heard 
these  words  in  an  accent  more  than  human :  "  Go,  Marcus  Ceditius, 
and  early  in  the  morning  acquaint  the  magistrates  that  they  may 
shortly  expect  the  Gauls."  But  the  tribunes  made  a  jest  of  the  in- 
formation; and  soon  after  followed  the  disgrace  of  Camillus. 

The  Gauls  are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  are  said  to  have  left  their 
country,  which  was  too  small  to  maintain  their  vast  numbers,  to  go 

•  It  wai  tbe  goddess  Nemesis  whom  the  licailiciis  believed  to  have  the  office  of  pu- 
nishing evil  actions  ia  this  world,  particularly  pride  and  ingratitude. 
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in  search  of  another.  These  emigrants  consisted  of  many  thousands 
of  young  and  able  warriors,  with  a  still  greater  number  of  women  and 
children.  Part  of  them  took  their  route  towards  the  northern  ocean,, 
crossed  the  Rhiphsean  mountainsj  and  settled  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
Europe;  and  part  established  themselves  for  a  long  time  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  near  the  Senones  and  Celtorlans.  But 
happening  to  taste  of  wine,  which  was  then  for  the  first  time  brought 
out  of  Italy,  they  so  much  admired  the  liquor,  and  were  so  enchanted 
with  this  new  pleasure,  that  they  snatched  up  their  arms,  and,  tak- 
ing their  parents  along  with  thera,  marched  to  the  Alps,  to  seek  that 
country  which  produced  such  excellent  fruit,  and  in  comparisonof 
which,  they  considered  all  others  as  barren  and  ungenial. 

The  man  that  first  carried  wine  amongst  tiiem,  and  excited  them 
to  invade  Italy,  is  said  to  iiave  been  Aruns,  a  Tuscan,  a  man  of  some 
distinction,  and  not  naturally  disposed  to  mischief,  but  led  to  it  by^ 
his  misfortunes.  He  was  guardian  to  an  orphan  named  Lucumo*, 
of  the  greatest  fortune  in  the  country,  and  most  celebrated  for  beau- 
ty. Aruns  brought  him  up  from  a  boy,  and,  when  grown  up  he  still 
continued  at  his  house,  upon  a  pretence  of  enjoying  his  conversation. 
Meanwhile  he  had  corrupted  his  guardian's  wife,  or  she  had  corrupted 
him,  and  for  a  long  time  the  criminal  commerce  was  carried  on  un- 
discovered. At  length  their  passion  becoming  so  violent  that  they 
could  neither  restrain  nor  conceal  it,  the  young  man  carried  her  off, 
and  attempted  to  keep  her  openly.  The  husband  endeavoured  to 
find  his  redress  at  law,  but  was  disappointed  by  the  superior  interest 
and  wealth  of  Lucumo.  He  therefore  quitted  his  own  country,  and 
having  heard  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Gauls,  went  to  them, 
and  conducted  their  armies  into  Italy. 

In  the  first  expedition  they  soon  possessed  themselves  of  that  coun- 
try which  stretclies  out  from  the  Alps  to  both  seas.  Tliat  this  of  old 
belonged  to  the  Tuscans,  the  names  themselves  are  a  proof;  for  the 
sea  which  lies  to  the  north  is  called  the  Adriatic,  from  a  Tuscan  city 
named  Adria,  and  that  on  the  other  side  to  the  south  is  called  the 
Tuscan  sea.  All  that  country  is  well  planted  with  trees,  has  excel- 
lent pastures,  and  Is  well  watered  with  rivers.  It  contained  eigiiteen 
considerable  cities,  whose  manufactures  and  trade  procured  them  tlie 
gratifications  of  luxury.  The  Gauls  expelled  the  Tuscans,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  these  cities;  but  this  was  done  long  before. 

The  Gauls  were  now  besieging  Clusium,  a  city  of  Tuscany.  The 
Clusians  applied  to  the  Romans,  entreating  them  to  send  ambassa- 
dors and  letters  to  the  barbarians.    Accordingly  they  sent  three  illus- 

*  Lucumo  was  not  the  name  but  the  title  of  the  young  man.  He  was  lord  of  a  Lu- 
fumony.     Hetruria  was  divided  iuio  principalities  called  Lifcumonies. 
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trious  persons  of  the  Fdhian  family,  who  had  borne  the  highest  em- 
ployments in  the  state.     The  Gauls  received  them  courteously  on 
account  of  the  name  of  Rome,  and,  putting  a  stop  to  their  operdtion* 
against  the  town,  came  to  a  conference.    But  when  tliey  were  asked 
what  injury  they  had  received  from  the  Clusians,  that  they  cam€ 
against  their  city,  Brennus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  smiled  and  said, 
*'  The  injury  the  Clusians  do  us  is  their  keeping  to  themselves  a  large 
track  of  ground,  when  they  can  only  cultivate  a  small  one,  and  re- 
fusing to  give  up  a  part  of  it  to  us,  who  are  strangers,  numerous  and 
poor.     In  the  same  manner  you  Romans  were  injured  formerly  by 
the  Albans,  the  Fidenates,  and  the  Ardeatcs,  and  lately  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Veil  and  Capenae,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Falisci  and  the 
Volsci.     Upon  these  you  make  war;  if  they  refuse  to  share  with  you 
their  goods,  you  enslave  their  persons,  lay  waste  their  country,  and 
demolish  their  cities.     Nor  are  your  proceedings  dishonouraye  or 
Unjust;  for  you  follow  the  most  ancient  of  la\vs,  which  directs  the 
weak  to  obey  the  strong,  from  the  Creator  even  to  the  irrational  part 
of  the  creation,  that  are  taught  by  nature  to  make  use  of  the  advan- 
tage their  strength  aftbrds  them  against  the  feeble.     Cease  then  to 
express  your  compassion  for  the  Clusians,  lest  you  teach  us  in  our 
turn  to  commisserate  those  that  have  been  oppressed  by  the  Romans.^* 
By  this  answer  the  Romans  clearly  perceived  that  Brennus  would 
come  to  no  terms;  and,  therefore,  they  went  into  Clusium^  where 
they  encouraged  and  animated  the  inhabitants  to  the  sally  against  the 
barbarians,  either  to  make  trial  of  the  strength  of  the  Clusians,  or 
to  show  their  own.     The  Clusians  made  a  sally,  and  a  shai-p  conflict 
ensued  near  the  walls^  when  Quintius  Ambustus,  one  of  the  Fabii> 
{.purred  his  horse  against  a  Gaul  of  extraordinary  size  and  figure, who 
liad  advanced  a  great  way  before  the  ranks.     At  first  he  was  not 
linown,  because  the  encounter  was  hot,  and  his  armour  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  the  beholders :   but  when  he  had  overcome  and  killed  the 
Gaul,  and  came  to  despoil  him  of  his  arms,  Brennus  knew  him,  and 
called  the  gods  to  witness,  "  That  against  all  the  laws  and  usages 
of  mankind  which  were  esteemed  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable, 
Ambustus  came  as  an  ambassador,  but  acted  as  an  enemy."    He  drevr 
off  his  men  directly,  and  bidding  the  Clusians  farewell,  led  his  army 
towards  Rome.     But,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  rejoice  that  such 
an  affront  was  offered,  or  to  have  wanted  a  pretext  for  hostilities,  he 
sent  to  demand  the  offender,  in  order  to  punish  him,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  advanced  but  slowly. 

The  herald  being  arrived,  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  many 
spoke  against  the  Fabii ;  particularly  the  priests  cdWeA  feciales  re- 
presented the  action  as  an  offence  against  religion,  and  adjured  tho 
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senate  to  lay  the  whole  gulltj  and  the  expiation,  of  it,  upon  the  per- 
son who  alone  was  to  blame,  and  so  to  avert  the  wratli  of  iieaveti 
from  the  rest  of  the  Romans.  These  fecinlcs  were  appointed  by 
Numa,  the  mildest  and  justest  of  l<ings,  conservators  of  ps^acv:,  as 
well  as  judges  to  give  sanction  to  the  just  cnuses  of  war.  The  senate 
referred  the  matter  to  the  people,  and  the  priests  accused  Fobius 
with  some  ardour  before  them ;  but  such  was  the  disregard  they  ex- 
pressed for  their  persons,  and  such  their  contempt  of  religion,  that  they 
constituted  that  very  Fabius  and  his  brethren  military  trihv  /'s. 

As  soon  as  the  Gauls  were  informed  of  this,  they  were  greatly 
enraged,  and  would  no  longer  delay  their  march,  but  hastened  for- 
ward with  the  utmost  celerity.  Their  prodigious  numbers,  tiieir 
glittering  arms,  their  fury  and  impetuosity,  struck  terror  wherever 
they  came;  people  gave  up  their  lands  for  lost,  not  doubting  but  the 
cities  would  soon  follow :  however,  what  was  beyond  all  expectation, 
they  injured  no  man's  property;  they  neither  pillaged  the  fields, 
nor  insulted  the  cities ;  and,  as  they  passed  by,  th.ey  cried  out, 
^'  They  were  going  to  Rome,  they  were  at  war  with  the  Romans  only, 
and  considered  all  others  as  their  friends." 

While  the  barbarians  were  going  forward  In  this  impetuous  man- 
ner, the  tribunes  led  out  their  forces  to  battle,  in  number  not  inferior 
(for  they  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot),  but  the  greatest  part 
undisciplined,  and  such  as  had  never  handled  a  weapon  before.  Be- 
sides, they  paid  no  attention  to  religion,  having  neither  propitiated 
the  gods  by  sacrifice,  nor  consulted  the  soothsayers,  as  was  their 
duty  in  time  of  danger,  and  before  an  engagement.  Another  thing 
which  occasioned  no  small  confusion  was  the  number  of  persons 
joined  in  the  conunand ;  whereas,  before,  they  had  often  appointed, 
for  wars  of  less  consideration,  a  single  leader,  whom  they  call 
dictufor,  sensible  of  how  great  consequence  it  is  to  good  order  and 
success,  at  a  dangerous  crisis,  to  be  actuated  as  it  were  Vvith  one 
soul,  and  to  have  the  absolute  command  invested  in  one  person. 
Their  ungrateful  treatment  of  Camillus,  too,  was  not  tbe  least  un- 
happy circumstance;  as  it *now  appeared  dangerous  for  the  ge- 
nerals to  use  their  authority  without  some  flattering  indulgence 
to  the  people. 

In  this  condition  they  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  encamped 
about  eleven  miles  from  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Allia,  not  far 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber.  There  the  barbarians  came  upon 
them,  and  as  the  Romans  engaged  in  a  disorderly  mrainer,  thi;y  were 
shamefully  beaten,  and  put  to  flight.  Their  left  wing  was  s.  on 
pushed  into  the  river,  and  there  destroyed.  Their  right  wmg,  which, 
quitted  the  field  to  avoid  the  charge,   and  gained  the  hills,  did  not 
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suffer  so  much,  many  of  them  escaping  to  Rome.  The  rest  that 
survived  the  carnage,  when  the  enemy  were  satiated  with  blood, 
stole  by  night  to  Veil,  concluding  that  Rome  was  lost,  and  its  in- 
habitants put  to  the  sword. 

This  Ixittle  was  fought  when  the  moon  was  at  full,  about  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  the  very  same  day  that  the  slaughter  of  the  Fabii 
happened  long  before*,  when  three  hundred  of  them  were  cut  off"  by 

the  Tuscans The  second    misfortune,   however,  so  much  effaced 

the  memory  of  tlie  first,  that  the  day  is  still  called  the  day  of  KWia., 
from  the  river  of  that  name. 

As  to  the  point,  whether  there  be  any  lucky  or  unlucky  days,  and 
whether  Hcraclitus  was  right  in  blaming  Hesiod  for  distinguishing 
them  into  fortunate  and  unfortunate,  as  not  knowing  that  the  na- 
ture of  all  days  is  the  same,  we  have  considered  it  in  another 
place.  But,  on  this  occasion,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion a  few  examples.  The  Boeotians,  on  the  fifth  of  the  month 
which  tliey  call  Hippodromius,  and  the  Athenians  Hccaiomhccon 
(July),  gained  two  signal  victories,  both  of  which  restored  liberty  to 
Greece ;  the  one  at  Leuctra,  the  other  at  Geraestus,  above  two  hun- 
dred years  before,  when  they  defeated  Latamyas  and  the  Thessa- 
llans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Persians  were  beaten  by  the  Greeks 
on  the  sixth  of  Botdromion  (September)  at  Marathon,  on  the  third 
at  Platc'ea,  as  also  Mycak,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  at  Arbeli. 
About  the  full  moon  of  the  same  month,  the  Athervians,  under  the 
conduct  of  Chabrias,  were  victorious  in  the  sea-fight  near  Naxos, 
and  on  the  twentieth  they  gained  the  victory  of  Salamis,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  treatise  concerning  days.  The  month  T7targelion 
(May)  was  also  remarkably  unfortunate  to  the  barbarians ;  for,  in 
that  month,  Alexander  defeated  the  king  of  Persia's  generals  near 
the  Granicus ;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  beaten  by  Timoleon  in 
Sicily  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  same ;  a  day  still  more  remarkable 
(according  to  Ephorus,  Callisthenes,  Demaster,  and  Phylarchus) 
for  the  taking  of  Troy.  On  the  contrary,  the  month  3fatagitnion 
(August),  which  the  Boeotians  called  Pancmus,  was  very  unlucky 
to  the  Greeks ;  for,  on  the  seventh,  they  were  beaten  by  Antipater 
in  the  battle  of  Cranon,  and  utterly  ruined,  and,  before  that,  they 
were  defeated  by  Philip  at  Chaeronea.  And  on  that  same  day,  and 
month,  and  year,  the  troops  which  under  Archidamus  made  a  descent 
upon  Italy,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  barbarians.  The  Carthaginians 
have  set  a  mark  upon  the  twenty-second  of  that  month,  as  a  day 
that  has  always  brought  upon  them  the  greatest  of  calamities.  __ At 
tlie  same  time,  I  am  not  ignorant,  that,  about  the  time  of  the  ceje- 

•  The  lixteeclb  of  July, 
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bration  of  the  mysteries,  Thebes  was  demolished  by  Alexander ; 
and  after  that,  on  the  same  twentieth  oi  Bot^dromion  (September), 
a  day  sacred  to  the  solemnities  of  Bacclms,  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison.  On  one  and  the  same 
day,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Caepio,  were  stripped  of 
their  camp  by  the  Cimbri,  and,  afterwards,  under  Lucullus,  con- 
quered Tigranes  and  the  Armenians.  King  Attalus  and  Pompey  the 
Great  both  died  on  their  birth-days.  And  I  could  give  an  account 
of  many  others  who,  on  the  same  day,  at  different  periods,  liave  ex- 
perienced both  good  and  bad  fortune.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Ro- 
mans marked  the  day  of  their  defeat  at  Allia  as  unfortunate;  and  as 
superstitious  fears  generally  increase  upon  a  misfortune,  they  not 
only  distinguish  that  as  such,  but  the  two  next  that  follow  in  every 
month  throughout  the  year. 

If,  after  so  decisive  a  battle,  the  Gauls  had  immediately  pursued 
the  fugitives,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  hinder  the  entire 
destruction  of  Rome,  and  all  that  remained  in  it;  with  such  terror 
was  the  city  struck  at  the  return  of  those  that  escaped  from  the  bat- 
tle, and  so  filled  with  confusion  and  distraction  !  But  the  Gauls,  not 
imagining  the  victory  to  be  so  great  as  it  was,  in  the  excess  of  their 
joy  indulged  themselves  in  good  cheer,  and  shared  the  plunder  of 
the  camp ;  by  which  means,  numbers  that  were  for  leaving  the  city 
had  leisure  to  escape,  and  those  that  remained  had  time  to  recollect 
themselves,  and  prepare  for  their  defence ;  for,  quitting  the  rest  of 
the  city,  they  retired  to  the  capitol,  which  they  fortified  with  strong 
ramparts,  and  provided  well  with  arms.  But  their  first  care  was  of 
their  holy  things,  most  of  which  they  conveyed  into  the  capitol.  As 
for  the  sacred  fire,  the  vestal  virgins  took  it  up,  togetlier  with  other 
holy  relics,  and  fled  away  with  it :  though  some  will  have  it,  that  they 
have  not  the  ciiargc  of  any  thing  but  that  living  fire  which  Numa 
appointed  to  be  worslilpped  as  the  principle  of  all  thiugs.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  most  active  thing  in  nature  ;  and  all  generation  eitlier  is 
motion,  or,  at  least,  with  motion.  Other  parts  of  matter,  when  the 
heat  fails,  lie  sluggish  and  dead,  and  crave  the  force  of  fire  as 
an  informing  soul ;  and,  when  that  conies,  they  acquire  some  active 
or  passive  quality.  Hence  it  was  that  Numa,  a  man  curious  in  his 
researches  into  nature,  and,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  su])po.'^ed  to  the 
have  conversed  with  the  muses,  consecrated  this  fire,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  perpetually  kept  up,  as  an  image  of  that  eternal  power  which 
preserves  and  actuates  the  universe. -^Otliers  say,  that,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  Greeks,  the  fire  is  kept  ever  burning  before  the  holy 
places,  as  an  emblem  of  purity ;  but  that  there  are  other  tilings  in 
the  most  secr<;t  part  of  the  temple  kept  from  the   sigljt  of  aU 
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but  those  vii^ins  whom  they  ca.\\  vestals ;  and  the  most  current 
opinion  is,  that  the  palladium  of  Troy,  which  ^Eneas  brought  into 
Italy,  is  laid  up  there. 

Others  say,  that  Samothracian  gods  are  there  concealed,  M'hom 
pardanus,  after  he  had  built  Troy,  brought  to  that  city,  and  caused 
to  be  worshipped  ;  and  that,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  ^Eneas  private- 
ly carried  them  otf,  and  kept  them  till  he  sertlid  in  Italy.  But,  those 
that  pretend  lo  know  most  about  tliese  matters  say,  there  are  placed 
there  two  casks  of  a  moderate  size,  the  one  open  and  empty,  the 
other  full  and  sealed  up,  but  neither  of  them  to  be  -^ecn  by  any  but 
those  holy  virgins.  Others,  again,  think  this  i"^  all  a  mistake,  which 
arose  from  their  putting  most  of  their  sacred  utensils  in  two  casks, 
and  hiding  them  under  ground  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  and  that 
the  place,  from  those  casks,  is  still  called  Doliolo. 

They  took,  however,  with  them  the  choicest  and  most  sacred  things 
they  had,  and  fled  with  them  along  the  side  of  the  river,  where 
Lucius  Albinus,  a  plebeian,  among  others  who  were  making  their 
escape,  was  carrying  his  wife  and  children,  and  sfome  of  his  most 
necessary  moveables,  In  a  waggon.  But  when  he  saw  the  vestals 
in  a  helpless  and  weary  condition,  carrying  in  their  arms  the  sacred 
symbols  of  the  gods,  he  immediately  took  out  his  family  and  goods, 
and  put  the  virgins  in  the  Avaggon,  that  they  might  make  their 
escape  to  some  of  the  Grecian  cities.  This  piety  of  Albinus,  and 
the  veneration  he  expressed  for  the  gods  at  so  dangerous  a  junc- 
ture, deserves  to  be  recorded. 

:  As  for  the  other  priests,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  senators  that 
were  of  consular  dignity,  or  had  been  honoured  with  triumphs,  they 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  quitting  the  city.  They,  therefore,  put 
on  their  holy  vestments  and  robes  of  state,  and.  In  a  form  dictated 
by  Fabius  the  po)if  if  ex  maximus,  making  their  vows  to  the  gods, 
devoted  themselves  for  their  country.  Thus,  attired,  they  sat  down  iu 
their  ivory  chairs  iwiheforumy  prepared  for  the  worst  extremity. 

The  third  day  after  the  battle,  Brennus  arrived  with  his  army ; 
and  finding  the  gates  of  the  city  opened,  and  the  walls  destitute  of 
guards,  at  first  he  had  some  apprehensions  of  a  stratagem  or  ambus-, 
fade,  for  he  could  not  think  the  Romans  had  so  entirely  given  them- 
selves up  to  despair.  But,  when  he  found  It  to  be  so  in  reality,  he 
entered  by  the  Colline  gate,  and  took  Rome,  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  its  foundation ;  if  it  is  likely  that  any 
exact  account  has  been  kept  of  those  times,  the  confusion  of  which  has 
occasioned  so  much  obscurity  In  things  of  a  later  date. 

Some  uncertain  rumours,  however,  of  Rome's  being  taken  appear 
to -have- -soon  passed-  intO;  Greece  3  for  Heraclides  of  Pontus^  who 
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lived  not  long  after  these  times,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  soul, 
relates,  that  an  account  was  brought  from  the  west,  that  an  army 
from  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans*,  had  taken  a  Greek  city 
called  Rome,  situated  somewhere  near  the  Great  Sea.  But  I  do  not 
wonder  that  sucli  a  fabulous  writer  as  Heraclides  should  embellish 
his  account  of  the  taking  of  Kome  witli  the  pompous  terms  of  Hy- 
perboreans and  Great  Sea.  It  is  very  cleax  that  Aristotle  the  philo- 
sopher had  heard  tliat  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  ;  but  he  calls  its 
deliverer  Lucius ;  whereas  Cam  illus  was  not  called  Lucius,  but  Marcus. 
These  authors  had  no  better  authority  than  conmion  report. 

Brennus,  thus  in  possession  of  Rome,  set  a  strong  guard  about 
the  capitol,  and  himself  went  down  into  the  forum,  wiiere  he  was 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  sight  of  so  many  men  seated  in  great 
state  and  silence,  who  neither  rose  up  at  the  approach  of  their  ene- 
mies, nor  changed  countenance  or  colour,  but  leaned  upon  their 
staves,  and  sat  looking  upon  each  other  without  fear  or  concern. 
The  Gauls,  astonished  at  so  surprising  a  spectacle,  and  regarding  them 
as  superior  beings,  for  a  long  time  were  afraid  to  approach  or  touch 
them.  At  last  one  of  them  ventured  to  go  near  Manlius  Papirius, 
and,  advancing  his  hand,  gently  stroked  his  beard,  which  was  very 
long  :  upon  whicli  Papirius  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  staff, 
and  wounded  liim.  The  barbarian  then  drew  his  sword  and  killed 
him.  After  this,  the  Gauls  fell  upon  the  rest  and  slew  them,  and, 
continuing  their  rage,  dispatched  all  that  came  in  their  way.  Then, 
for  many  days  together,  they  pillaged  the  houses,  and  carried  off  the 
spoil ;  at  last  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  demolished  w^hat  escaped 
the  flames,  to  express  their  indignation  against  those  in  the  capitol 
who  obeyed  not  their  summons,  but  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
greatly  annoyed  the  besiegers  from  the  walls.  This  it  was  that  pro- 
voked them  to  destroy  the  whole  city,  and  to  dispatch  all  that  fell  into 
their  hands,  without  sparing  either  sex  or  age. 

As,  by  the  length  of  the  siege,  provisions  began  to  fail  tlie  Gauls, 
they  divided  their  forces,  and  part  staid  with  the  king  before  tliat 
fortress,  while  part  foraged  the  country,  and  laid  v/aste  the  towns. 
and  villages.  Their  success  had  inspired  them  witli  such  confi- 
dence, that  they  did  not  keep  in  a  body,  but  carelessly  rambled 
about  in  different  troops  and  parties.  It  happened  that  the  largest 
and  best  disciplined  corps  went  against  Ardea,  M'here  Camillus, 
since  his  exile,  lived  in  absolute  retirement.  This  great  event,  how- 
ever, awakened  him  into  action,  and  his  mind  was  employed  in  con- 
triving not  Iiow  to  keep  himself  concealed,   and  to  avoid   the  Gauls, 

'*  The  ancients  called  all  the  inliabitants  of  the  north  Hi/perboi  cans,  and  the  Mcditcr- 
iranean  the  Great  Sen,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Euxine. 
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but,  if  an  opportunity  should  offer,  to  attack  and  conquer  them. 
Perceiving  that  tlie  Ardeans  were  not  deficient  in  numbers,  but 
courage  and  discipline,  which  was  owing  to  the  inexperience  and  in- 
activity of  their  officers,  he  applied  first  to  the  young  men,  and  told 
them,  '^  They  ought  not  to  ascribe  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  to  the 
valour  of  the  Gauls,  or  to  consider  the  calamities  they  had  suffered 
in  the  midst  oftheir  infatuation  as  brought  upon  them  by  men  who,  in 
fact,  could  not  claim  the  merit  of  the  victory,  but  as  the  work  of 
fortune :  that  it  would  be  glorious,  though  tliey  risked  something 
by  it,  to  repel  a  foreign  and  barbarous  enemy,  whose  end  in  con- 
quering was,  like  fire,  to  destroy  what  they  subdued  ;  but  that,  if 
they  would  aasume  a  proper  spirit,  he  would  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  conquer  without  any  hazard  at  all."  When  lie  found  the 
young  men  were  pleased  with  his  discourse,  he  went  next  to  the 
magistrates  and  senate  of  Ardea,  and  having  persuaded  them  also 
to  adopt  his  scheme,  he  armed  all  that  were  of  a  proper  age  for  it, 
and  drew  them  up  within  the  walls,  that  tlie  enemy,  who  were  but  at 
a  small  distance,  might  not  know  what  he  was  about. 

The  Gauls  having  scoured  the  country,  and  loaded  themselves 
with  plunder,  encamped  upon  the  plains  in  a  careless  and  disorderly 
manner.  Night  found  them  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  silence 
reigned  in  the  camp.  As  soon  as  Camillus  was  informed  of  this  by 
his  spies,  he  led  the  Ardeans  out,  and,  having  passed  the  interme- 
diate space  without  noise,  he  reached  their  camp  about  midnight. 
Then  he  ordered  a  loud  shout  to  be  set  up-  and  the  trumpets  to  sound 
on  all  sides,  to  cause  the  greater  confusion ;  but  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty they  recovered  themselves  from  their  sleep  and  intoxication. 
A  few,  whom  fear  had  made  sober,  snatched  up  their  arms  to  oppose 
Camillus,  and  fell  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands ;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  burled  in  sleep  and  wine,  were  surprised  un- 
armed, and  easily  dispatched.  A  small  number  that  in  the  night 
escaped  out  of  the  camp,  and  wandered  in  the  fields,  were  picked  up 
next  day  by  the  cavalry,  and  put  to  the  sword. 

The  fame  of  this  action  soon  reaching  the  neighbouring  cities, 
drew  out  many  of  their  ablest  warriors.  Particularly,  such  of  the 
Romans  as  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Allia  to  Veii  lamented 
within  themselves  in  some  such  manner  as  this  :  "  What  a  general 
has  heaven  taken  from  Rome  in  Camillus  to  adorn  the  Ardeans  with 
his  exploits  !  while  the  city  which  produced  and  brought  up  so 
great  a  man  is  absolutely  ruined ;  and  we,  for  want  of  a  leader,  sit 
idle  within   the   walls   of  a  strange   city,  and  betray  the  liberties  of 

Italy Come,  then,   let  us  send  to  the  Ardeans  to  demand  Qur 

general,  or  else  take  our  weapons  and  go  to  him  3  for  he  is  nc> 
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longer  an  exile,  nor  we  citizens,  having  no  country  but  what  in 
in  possession  of  an  enemy." 

This  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  they  sent  to  Camillus  to  intreat 
him  to  accept  of  the  command.  But  he  answered,  he  could  not  do 
it,  before  he  was  legally  appointed  to  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  capi- 
tol*;  for  he  looked  upon  them,  while  they  were  in  being,  as  the 
commonwealth,  and  would  readily  obey  their  orders,  but,  without 
them,  would  not  be  so  officious  as  to  interpose. 

They  admired  the  modesty  and  honour  of  Camillus,  but  knew  not 
how  to  send  the  proposal  to  the  capitol.  It  seemed  indeed  impos-^ 
sible  for  a  messenger  to  pass  into  the  citadel,  while  the  enemy  were 
in  possession  of  the  city.  However,  a  young  man,  named  Pontius 
Comlnius,  not  distinguished  by  his  birth,  but  fond  of  glory,  readily 
took  upon  him  the  commission.  He  carried  no  letters  to  the  citizens 
in  the  capitol,  lest,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken,  the  enemy 
should  discover  by  them  the  intentions  of  Camillus.  Having  dressed 
himself  In  mean  attire,  under  which  he  concealed  some  pieces  of 
cork,  he  travelled  all  day  without  fear,  and  approached  the  city  as  it 
grew  dark.  He  could  not  pass  the  river  1)y  the  bridge,  because  it  was 
guarded  by  the  Gauls  j  and  therefore  took  his  clothes,  which  were 
neither  many  nor  heavy,  and  bound  them  about  his  head,  and,  ha- 
ving laid  himself  upon  the  pieces  of  cork,  easily  swam  over  and 
reached  the  city.  Then,  avoiding  those  quarters  where,  by  the  lights 
aiid  noise  he  concluded  they  kept  watch,  he  went  to  the  Cartnental 
gate,  where  there  was  the  greatest  silence,  and  where  the  liill  of  the 
capitol  is  the  steepest  and  most  craggj'.  Up  this  he  got  unperceived, 
by  a  way  the  most  difficult  and  dreadful,  and  approached  t!ie  guards 
upon  the  walls.  After  he  had  hailed  them,  and  told  them  his  uarae, 
they  received  him  with  joy,  and  conducted  him  to  the  magistrates. 

The  senate  was  presently  assembled,  and  he  acquainted  theai  with 
the  victory  of  Camillus,  which  they  had  not  heard  of  before,  as  well 
as  with  the  proceedings  of  tlie  soldiers  at  Veil,  and  exhorted  them 
to  confirm  Camillus  in  the  command,  as  the  citizens  of  Rome  would 
obey  none  but  him.  Having  heard  his  report,  and  consulted  to- 
gether, they  declared  Camillus  dictator,  and  sent  Pontius  back  the 
same  way  he  came,  who  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  return  ;  for  lie 
passed  the  enemy  undiscovered,  and  delivered  to  the  Romans  at  Veii 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  whicli  tlicy  received  with  pleasure. 

Camillus,  at  his  arrival,  found  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  arms, 

*  Livj  sajs,  the  Roman  soldiers  at  Veii  appUnd  to  the  remain*  of  the  senate  in  the 
capitol  for  leave,  belore  they  otFered  tlie  command  to  Camillus.  So  much  regurd  liad 
those  brave  men  for  the  constitution  of  tlir ir  country,  though  Rome  thcu  lay  in  ashes. 
£,very  private  man  was  iadeed  a  patriot. 
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to  whom  he  added  a  greater  number  of  allies,  and  prepared  to  attack 
the  enemy.  Thus  was  he  appointed  dictator  the  second  time,  and, 
having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Romans  and  confederates,  he 
Kmrchedout  against  the  Gauls. 

Meantime,  some  of  the  barbarians  employed  in  the  siege,  happen- 
ing to  pass  by  the  place  where  Pontius  had  made  his  way  by  night 
np  to  the  capitol,  observed  many  traces  of  his  feet  and  hands,  as  he 
had  worked  himself  up  the  rock,  torn  off  what  grew  there,  and  tum- 
bled dov/n  the  mould.  Of  this  they  informed  the  king,  who  coming 
and  viewing  it,  for  the  present  said  nothing ;  but,  in  the  evening,  he 
assembled  the  lightest  and  most  active  of  his  men,  who  were  the 
likeliest  to  climb  any  difficult  height,  and  thus  addressed  them  :_, 
"  The  enemy  have  themselves  shown  us  a  way  to  reach  them,  which 
we  were  ignorant  of,  and  have  proved  that  this  rock  is  neither  inac- 
cessable,  nor  untrod  by  human  feet.  What  a  shame  would  it  be  then_, 
after  having  made  a  beginning,  not  to  finish  ;  and  to  quit  the  place 
as  impregnable,  when  the  Romans  themselves  have  taught  us  how 
to  take  it  ?  Where  it  was  easy  for  one  man  to  ascend,  it  cannot  be 
difficult  for  many,  one  by  one  ;  nay,  should  many  attempt  it  together, 
they  will  find  great  advantage  in  assisting  each  other.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  intend  great  rewards  and  honours  for  such  as  shall  distinguish 
themselves  on  this  occasion." 

The  Gauls  readily  embraced  the  king's  proposal,  and  about  mid- 
night a  number  of  them  togetiier  began  to  climb  the  rock  in  silence, 
which,  though  steep  and  craggy,  proved  more  practicable  than  they 
expected.  The  foremost  having  gained  the  top,  put  themselves  la 
order,  and  were  ready  to  take  possession  of  the  wall,  and  to  fall  upon 
the  guards,  who  were  fast  asleep,  for  neither  man  nor  dog  perceived 
their  coming.  However,  there  were  certain  sacred  geese  kept  near 
Juno's  temple*,  and,  at  other  times,  plentifully  fed ;  but,  at  this 
time,  as  corn  and  other  provisions  that  remained  were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  the  men,  they  were  neglected,  and  in  poor  condition.  This 
animal  is  naturally  quick  of  hearing,  and  soon  alarmed  at  any  noise; 
and,  as  hunger  kept  them  waking  and  uneasy,  they  immediately  per- 
ceived the  coming  of  the  Gauls,  and,  running  at  them  with  all  the 
noise  they  could  make,  they  awoke  all  the  guards.  The  barbarians 
now  perceiving  they  were  discovered,  advanced  with  loud  shouts 
and  great  fury.     The  Romans  in  haste  snatched  up  such  weapons  as 

*  Geese  were  ever  after  had  in  Iionour  at  Rome,  and  a  flock  of  them  always  kept 
at  tlie  expense  ol  the  public.  A  golden  image  of  a  goose  was  erected  in  memory 
cl"  them,  and  a  goose,  every  jcar  carried  in  triumph  upon  a  soft  litter  finely  adorned  j 
while  dogs  wert;  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Romans,  who  erery  year  impaled  one  vf 
tUeai  npon  a  branch  of  elder. — Ptin.  et  Plut,  de  Fortuna  Rom» 
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came  to  hand,  and  acquitted  themselves  like  men  on  this  sudden 
emergency.  First  of  all,  Manlius,  a  man  of  consular  difrnity,  re- 
markable for  his  strength  and  extrac^rdinary  courage,  engaged  two 
Gauls  at  once,  and  as  one  of  tiiera  wa,  lifting  up  his  battle-axe,  with 
his  sword  cut  otF  his  right  hand  ;  at  the  same  time  he  thrust  the  boss 
of  his  shield  in  the  face  of  the  other,  and  dashed  him  down  the  prer 
cipice.  Thus,  standing  on  the  rampart,  with  those  tlaat  had  come 
to  his  assistance  and  fought  liy  his  side,  lie  drove  back  the  rest  qf 
the  Gauls  that  had  got  up,  who  were  no  great  number,  and  who 
performed  nothing  worthy  of  such  an  attempt.  The  Romans  having 
thus  escaped  the  danger  that  threatened  them,  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
threw  the  officer  that  commanded  the  watch  down  the  rock  amongst 
tlie  enemy,  and  decreed  Manlius  a  reward  for  his  victory,  which  had 
more  of  honour  in  it  than  profit ;  for  every  man  gave  him  what  h^ 
had  for  one  day's  allov/ance,  which  was  half  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a 
quartern  ot  the  Greek  coti/le. 

After  this  the  Gauls  began  to  lose  courage ;  for  provisions  were 
scarce,  and  they  could  not  forage  for  fear  of  Camillus*.  Sickness, 
too,  prevailed  among  :hem,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  heaps  of 
dead  bodies,  and  from  their  encamping  amidst  the  rubbish  of  the 
houses  they  had  burnt ;  where  there  was  such  a  quantity  of  ashes, 
as,  when  raised  by  the  winds,  or  heated  by  the  sun,  by  their  dry  and 
acrid  quality  so  corrupted  the  air,  that  every  breath  of  it  was  per- 
nicious. But  what  affected  them  most  was  the  change  of  climate ; 
for  they  had  lived  in  countries  that  abounded  with  shades  and  agree- 
able shelters  from  the  heat,  and  were  now  got  into  grounds  tliat 
were  low,  and  unhealthy  in  autumn.  All  tliis,  together  with  the 
length  and  tediousness  of  the  siege,  which  had  now  lasted  more  than 
six  mouilis,  caused  sucli  desolatiori  among  them,  and  carried  off  sucii 
numbers,  that  the  carcases  lay  unl>urled. 

The  besieged,  however,  were  not  in  a  mueli  better  condition. 
Famine,  which  now  pre^^sed  them  hard,  and  their  ignorance  of  v.hat 
Camillus  was  doing,  caused  no  small  dejection:  for  the  barbarians 
guarded  the  city  with  so  much  care,  that  it  was  impossible  to  send 
any  messenger  to  him.  Both  sides  being  thus  equally  discouraged, 
tlie  advanced  guards,  who  were  near  enough  to  converse,  first  began 
to  talk  of  treating.  i\s  the  motion  was  approved  by  those  that  b.ad 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  Sulpitius,  one  of  the  military  tribunes, 
went  and  conferred  with  Brennus,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Ro- 
mans should  pay  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  that  the 
Gauls,  upon  receipt  of  it,  should  immediately  quit  the  city  and  its  ter- 

*  CanuUus,   being  master  of  the  country,  posted  stroug  guards  on  all  the  roads,    and 
in  effect  besieged  tlie  besiegers. 
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ritories.  When  the  conditions  were  sworn  to,  and  the  gold  was 
brought,  the  Gauls,  endeavouringto  avail  themselves  of  false  weights, 
privately  at  first,  and  afterwards  openly,  drevv  down  their  own  side 
of  the  balance.  The  Romans  expressing  their  resentment,  Brennus, 
in  a  contemptuous  and  insulting  manner,  took  off  his  sword,  and 
threw  it,  belt  and  all,  into  the  scale :  and,  when  Sulpitius  asked 
what  that  meant,  he  answered,  '^  What  should  it  mean  but  woe 
to  the  conquered?"  which  became  a  proverbial  saying.  Some  of 
the  Romans  were  highly  incensed  at  this,  and  talked  of  returning 
withtheir  gold,  and  enduring  the  utmost  extremities  of  the  siege;  hut 
■others  were  of  opinion  tliat  it  was  better  to  pass  by  a  small  injur}', 
since  the  indignity  lay  not  in  paying  more  than  was  due,  but  in 
paying  any  thing  at  all ;  a  disgrace  only  consequent  upon  tlie 
necessity  of  the  times. 

While  they  were  thus  disputing  with  the  Gauls,  Camillus  arrived 
at  the  gates,  and,  being  informed  of  what  had  passed,  ordered  the 
main  body  of  his  army  to  advance  slowly  and  in  good  order,  while 
he,  with  a  select  band,  marched  hastily  up  to  the  Romans,  who  all 
gave  place,  and  received  the  dictator  with  respect  and  silence  Then 
he  took  the  gold  out  of  the  scales,  and  gave  it  to  the  Uctors,  and  or- 
dered the  Gauls  to  take  away  the  balance  and  the  weights  and  to  be 
gone,  telling  them,  it  teas  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  deliver 
their  country  with  steel,  not  icith  gold  And  when  Brennus  ex- 
pressed his  indignation,  and  complained  he  had  great  injustice  done 
him  by  this  infraction  of  the  treaty,  Camillus  answered,  "■  That  it 
was  never  lawfully  made  ;  nor  could  it  be  valid  without  his  consent, 
who  was  dictator  and  sole  magistrate ;  they  had,  therefore,  acted 
without  proper  authority  :  but  they  might  make  their  proposals  now 
he  was  come,  whom  the  laws  had  invested  with  power  either  to 
pardon  the  suppliant,  or  to  punish  the  guilty,  if  proper  satis- 
faction was  not  made." 

At  this  Brennus  was  still  more  highly  incensed,  and  a  skirmish 
ensued ;  swords  were  drawn  on  both  sides,  and  thrusts  exchanged 
in  a  confused  manner,  which,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  must  be  the  case, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  in  narrow  streets,  where  there  was 
not  room  to  draw  up  regularly.  Brennus,  however,  soon  recollected 
himself,  and  drew  off'  his  forces  into  the  camp,  with  the  loss  of  a 
small  number.  In  the  night  he  ordered  them  to  march,  and  quit 
the  city;  and  having  retreated  about  eight  miles  from  it,  he  encamp- 
ed upon  the  Gabinlan  road.  Early  in  the  morning  Camillus  came 
up  with  them,  his  arms  dazzling  the  sight,  and  his  men  full  of  spirits 
and  fire.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  which  lasted  a  long  time ; 
at  length  the  Gauls  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  camp 
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taken.  Some  of  those  tliat  fled  were  killed  in  the  pursuit;  but  the 
greater  part  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  people  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  who  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  dispersed. 

Thus  was  Rome  strangely  taken,  and  more  strangely  recovered, 
after  it  had  been  seven  months  in  the  possession  of  the  barbarians; 
for  they  entered  it  a  little  after  the  Ides,  the  fifteenth  of  July,  and 
were  driven  out  about  the  Ides,  the  thirteenth  of  February  following. 
Camillus  returned  in  triumph,  as  became  the  deliverer  of  his  lost 
country,  and  the  restorer  of  Rome.  Those  that  had  quitted  the  place 
before  the  siege,  with  their  wives  and  children,  now  followed  his 
cliariot;  and  they  that  had  been  besieged  in  the  capitol,  and  were 
almost  perished  with  hunger,  met  the  other,  and  embraced  them, 
weeping  for  joy  at  this  unexpected  pleasure,  which  they  almost  con- 
sidered as  a  dream.  The  priests  and  ministers  of  the  gods,  bringing 
back  with  them  wliat  holy  tilings  they  had  hid  or  conveyed  away  when 
they  fled,  afforded  a  most  desirable  spectacle  to  the  people;  and  they, 
gave  them  the  kindest  welcome,  as  if  the  gods  themselves  had  re- 
turned with  them  to  Rome.  Next,  Camillus  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
and  purified  the  cit}^,  in  a  form  dictated  by  the  pontiffs.  He  rebuilt 
the  former  temples,  and  erected  a  new  one  to  Mius  Loquutius,  the 
speaker  or  wanier,  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  voice  from  heaven 
announced  in  the  night  to  Marcus  Ceditius  the  coming  of  the  bar- 
barians. There  was,  indeed,  no  small  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
places  where  the  temples  had  stood,  but  it  was  effected  by  the  zeal  of 
Camillus,  and  the  industry  of  the  priests. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  the  city,  which  was  entirely  demo- 
lished, a  heartless  despondency  seized  the  multitude,  and  they  in- 
vented pretexts  of  delay.  They  were  in  want  of  all  necessary  mate- 
rials, and  had  more  occasion  for  repose  and  refreshment  after  their 
sufferings,  than  to  labour  and  wear  themselves  out,  when  their  bodies 
were  weak,  and  their  substance  was  gone.  They  had,  therefore,  a 
secret  attachment  to  Veii,  a  city  which  remained  entire,  and  was  pro- 
vided with  every  thing.  This  gave  a  handle  to  tiieir  demagogues  to. 
harangue  them,  as  usual,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  their  inclinations, 
and  made  thera  listen  to  seditious  speeches  against  Camillu.^,  '^  As 
if,  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  thirst  of  glory,  lie  would  deprive  them 
of  a  city  fit  to  receive  them,  force  them  to  pitch  their  tents  among 
rubbish,  and  rebuild  a  ruin  that  was  like  one  great  funeral  pile,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  only  be  called  the  general  and  dictator  of 
Rome,  but  the  founder  too,  instead  of  Romulus,  whose  right  he  in- 
vaded."  On  this  account,  the  senate,  afraid  of  an  insurrection, would 

not  let  Camillus  lay  down  the  dictatorship  within  the  year,  as  he  de- 
sired, though  no  other  person  had  ever  borne  that  high  office  more 
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than  six  months.  In  the  mean  time  they  went  about  to  console  the 
people,  to  gain  them  by  caresses  and  kind  persuasions.  One  while 
they  showed  them  the  monuments  and  tombs  ol"  their  ancestors; 
then'  they  put  them  in  mind  of  their  temples  and  holy  places,  which 
Romulus  and  Numa,  and  the  other  kings,  had  consecrated  and  left 
iii  charge  with  them.  Above  all,  amidst  the  sacred  and  awful  sym- 
bols, they  took  care  to  make  them  recollect  the  fresh  human  head, 
which  was  found  when  the  foundations  of  the  capitol  were  dug,  and 
which  presigniiied  that  the  same  place  was  destined  to  be  the  head  of 
Italy.  They  urged  the  disgriiee  it  would  be  to  extinguish  again  the 
sacred  fire,  which  the  vestals  had  lighted  since  the  war,  and  to  quit 
the  city ;  whether  tirey  Were  to  see  it  inhabited  by  strangers,  or  a  de- 
solate wild  for  flocks  to  feed  in.  In  this  moving  manner  the  patri- 
cia7is  remonstrated  to  the  people,  both  in  public  and  private;  and 
were  in  their  turn  much  afiected  by  the  distress  of  the  multitude, 
who  lamented  their  present  indigence,  and  begged  of  them,  now  they 
were  collected  like  the  remains  of  a  shipwreck,  not  to  oblige  them  to 
patch  up  tlie  ruins  of  a  desolated  city,  when  there  was  one  entire,, 
and  ready  to  receive  them. 

Camillas,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  take  the  judgment  of  the 
senate  in  a  body;  and  when  he  had  exerted  his  eloquence  in  favour 
of  his  native  country,  and  others  had  done  the  same,  he  put  it  to  the 
vote,  beginning  with  Lucius  Lucretius,  whose  right  it  was  to  vote 
first,  and  who  was  to  be  followed  by  the  rest  in  their  order.  Silence 
was  made,  and  as  Lucretius  was  about  to  declare  himself,  it  happened 
that  a  centurion,  who  then  commanded  the  day-guard,  as  he  passed 
the  house,  called  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  ensign,  to  stop  and  set  iqi 
his  standard  there,  for  that  was  the  best  jdace  to  staj/  in.  These 
words  being  so  seasonably  uttered,  at  a  time  when  they  v/ere  doubt- 
ful and  anxious  about  the  event,  Lucretius  gave  thanks  to  the  gods, 
and  embraced-the  omen,  while  the  rest  gladly  assented.  A  wonder- 
ful change,  at  the  same  time,  took  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
who  exhorted  and  encouraged  each  other  to  the  work,  and  they  be- 
gan to  build  immediately,  not  in  any  order,  or  upon  a  regular  plan, 
but  as  inclination  or  convenience  directed.  By  reason  of  this  hurry 
the  streets  were  narrow  and  intricate,  and  the  houses  badly  laid  out; 
for  they  tell  us  both  the  walls  of  tlje  city  and  the  streets  were  built 
within  the  compass  of  a  year. 

The  persons  appointed  by  Camillus  to  search  for  and  mark  out  the 
holy  places,  found  all  in  confusion.  As  they  were  looking  round  the 
Paiati'fK'i,  they  came  to  the  court  of  Mars,  where  the  buildings,  like 
the  rest,  were  burnt  and  demolished  by  the  barbarians ;  but,  in  re- 
moving the  rublysb,  and  cleaning  the  place^  they  discoveredj  under 
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«  great  heap  of  ashes,  the  augural  staff  of  Romulus.  This  staft"  is 
ci'ooked  at  one  end,  and  called  lihtus.  It  is  used  in  marking  out  tiie 
several  quarters  of  th-e  heavens,  in  any  process  of  divination  by  the 
flight  of  birds,  which  Romulus  was  much  skilled  in,  and  made  great 
use  of.  When  he  was  taken  out  of  the  world,  the  priests  carefully 
preserved  the  staff  from  defilement,  like  other  holy  relics;  an4 
this  having  escaped  the  fire,  wlien  the  rest  were  consumed,  they  in- 
dulged a  pleasing  hope,  and  considered  it  as  a  presage,  tliat  Rom^ 
vvcHild  last  for  ever. 

Before  they  had  finished  the  laborious  task  of  building,  a  new  war 
broke  out.  The  ^iilqui,  the  Volsci,  and  the  Latins,  all  at  once  in- 
vaded their  territories,  and  the  Tuscans  laid  siege  to  Sutrium,  a  city 
in  alliance  with  Rome.  The  military  tribunes  too,  who  commanded 
the  army,  being  surrounded  by  the  Latins  near  Mount  Marcius,  aiid 
their  camp  in  great  danger,  sent  to  Rome  to  desire  succours ;  on  whicli 
occasion  Camillus  was  appointed  dictator  the  third  time. 

Of  this  war  there  are  two  different  accounts :  I  begin  with  the  fa- 
bulous one.  It  is  said,  the  Latins,  either  seeking  a  pretence  for  v/ax, 
or  really  inclined  to  renew  their  ancient  affinity  with  the  Romans, 
sent  to  demand  of  them  a  number  of  free-born  virgins  in  marriage. 
The  Romans  were  in  no  small  perplexity  as  to  the  course  they  should 
take:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  afraid  of  war,  as  they  were  not 
yet  re-established,  nor  had  recovered  their  losses ;  and,  on  tlie  other, 
they  suspected  that  the  Latins  only  wanted  their  daughters  for  hos- 
tages, though  they  coloured  their  design  with  the  specious  name  of 
marriage.  While  they  were  thus  embarrassed,  a  female  slave  njiraed 
Tutula*,  or,  as  some  call  her,  Phllotis,  advised  the  magistrates  to 
send  with  her  some  of  the  harulsomest  and  most  genteel  of  the  maid- 
servants, dressed  like  virgins  of  good  families,  and  leave  tlie  rest  to 
her.  The  magistrates  approving  the  expedient,  chose  a  number 
of  female  slaves  proper  for  her  purpose,  and  sent  them,  richly  at- 
tired, to  the  Latin  camp,  which  was  not  far  from  the  city.  At  night, 
while  the  other  slaves  conveyed  away  the  enemies'  swords,  Tutula, 
or  Phllotis,  got  up  into  a  wild  fig'-trce  of  considerable  height,  and 
having  spread  a  thick  garment  beliind,  to  conceal  her  design  from 
the  Latins,  held  up  a  torch  towards  Rome,  which  was  the  signal 
agreed  upon  between  her  and  the  magistrates,  who  alone  were  in  ihe 
secret.  For  this  reason  the  soldiers  sallied  out  in  a  tumuhuous  man- 
ner, calling  upon  each  other,  and  liastened  by  their  officers,  who 
found  it  difficult  to  bring  them  into  any  order.  Tliey  made  them- 
selves masters,  however,  of  the  intrenchments,  and  as  the  enemy, 
expecting  no  such  attempt,  were  asleep,  they  took  tlie  camp,  and  put 

*  lu  Uie  life  of  Homulus  she  is  called  Tutola.     Macrobiuit  call:)  her  Tutcta, 
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the  greatest  part  of  them  to  the  sword.  This  happened  on  the  Nones, 
the  seventh  of  July,  then  called  QuiyitUis :  and  on  that  day  they  cele- 
brated a  feast  in  memory  of  this  action.  In  the  first  place,  they  sally 
in  a  crowding  and  disorderly  manner  out  of  the  city,  pronouncing 
aloud  the  most  familiar  and  common  names,  as  Caius,  Marcus,  Lu- 
cius, and  the  like;  by  which  they  imitate  the  soldiers  then  calling 
upon  each  other  in  their  hurry.  Next,  the  maid-servants  walk  about, 
elegantly  dressed,  and  jesting  on  all  they  meet.  They  have  also  a 
kind  of  fight  among  themselves,  to  express  the  assistance  they  gave 
in  the  engagement  with  the  Latins.  They  then  sit  down  to  an  en- 
tertainment, shaded  with  branches  of  the  fig-tree.  And  that  day  is 
called  Nonce  Capratinae,  as  some  suppose,  on  account  of  the  wild 
fig-tree,  from  which  the  maid-servant  iield  out  the  torch;  for  the 
Romans  call  that  tree  caprificus.  Others  refer  the  greatest  part 
of  what  is  said  and  done  on  tiiat  occasion  to  that  part  of  the  story  of 
Romulus  when  he  disappeared,  and  the  darkness  and  tempest,  or,  as 
some  imagine,  an  eclipse  happened.  It  was  on  the  same  day,  at  least, 
and  the  day  might  be  called  Nonce  Capratinae ;  for  the  Romans 
call  a  goat  capras  and  Romulus  vanished  out  of  sight  while  he  was 
holding  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  the  Goafs  3Iarsh,  as  we  have 
related  in  his  life. 

The  other  account  that  is  given  of  this  war,  and  approved  by  most 
historians,  is  as  follows :  Camillus,  being  appointed  dictator  the  third 
time,  and  knowing  that  the  army  under  the  military  tribunes  was 
surrounded  by  the  Latins  and  Volscians,  was  constrained  to  make 

levies  among  such  as  age  had  exempted  from  service With  these 

he  fetched  a  large  con>pass  about  Mount  Marcius,  and,  unperceived 
by  the  enemy,  posted  his  army  behind  them 3  and  by  lighting  many 
fires,  signified  his  arrival.  The  Romans  that  were  besieged  in  their 
camp,  being  encouraged  by  this,  resolved  to  sally  out  and  join  battle. 
But  the  Latins  and  Volscians  kept  close  within  their  works,  drawing 
a  line  of  circumvallation  with  pallisades,  because  they  had  the  enemy 
on  both  sides,  and  resolving  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from  home,  as 
well  as  for  the  Tuscan  succours. 

Camillus  perceiving  this,  and  fearing  that  the  enemy  might  sur- 
round him,  as  he  had  surrounded  them,  hastened  to  make  use  of  the 
present  opportunity.  As  the  works  of  the  confederates  consisted  of 
wood,  and  the  wind  used  to  blow  hard  from  the  mountains  at  sun- 
rising,  he  provided  a  great  quantity  of  combustible  matter,  and  drew 
out  his  forces  at  day-break.  Part  of  them  he  ordered  with  loud 
shouts  and  missive  weapons  to  begin  the  attack  on  the  opposite  side; 
while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  those  that  were  charged  with  the 
fire,  watched  the  iU'opcr  minute,  ou  that  side  of  the  works  where  the 
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■wind  used  to  blow  directly.  When  the  sun  was  risen,  the  wind  blew 
violently;  and  the  attack  being  begun  on  the  other  side,  he  gave  the 
signal  to  his  own  party,  who  poured  a  vast  quantity  of  fiery  darts  and 
other  burning  matter  into  the  enemy's  fortifications.  As  the  flame 
soon  caught  hold,  and  was  fed  i)y  the  pallisades  and  other  timber,  it 
spread  itself  into  all  quarters;  and  the  Latins  not  being  provided  with 
any  means  of  extinguishing  it,  the  camp  was  almost  full  of  fire,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  a  small  spot  of  ground.  At  last  they  were 
forced  to  bear  down  upon  that  body  who  were  posted  before  the 
camp,  and  ready  to  receive  them  sword  in  hand.  Consequently 
very  few  of  them  escaped;  and  those  that  remained  in  the  camp 
were  destroyed  by  the  flames,  till  the  Romans  cxlinguisiied  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  plunder. 

After  this  exploit,  he  left  his  son  Lucius  in  the  camp  to  guard  the 
prisoners  and  the  booty,  while  he  himself  penetrated  into  tiie  enemy's 
country.  There  he  took  the  city  of  the  ^Equi,  and  reduced  the 
Volsci,  and  then  led  his  army  to  Sutrium,  whose  fate  he  was  not  yet 
apprised  of,  and  which  he  hoped  to  relieve  by  fighting  the  Tuscans 
who  had  sat  down  before  it.  But  the  Sutrians  had  already  surren- 
dered their  town,  with  the  loss  of  every  thing  but  the  clothes  they 
had  on ;  and  in  this  condition  he  met  tiicm  by  the  way,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  bewailing  their  misfortunes.  Camillus  was  ex- 
tremely moved  at  so  sad  a  spectacle;  and  perceiving  that  the  Romans 
wept  with  pity  at  the  affecting  entreaties  of  the  v^utrians,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  defer  his  revenge,  but  to  march  to  Sutrium  that  very 
day;  concluding  that  men  who  had  just  taken  an  opulent  city, where 
they  had  not  left  one  enemy,  and  who  expected  none  from  any  other 
quarter,  would  be  found  in  disorder,  and  off  their  guard.  Nor  was 
he  mistaken  in  his  judgment.  He  not  only  passed  through  the 
country  undiscovered,  but  approached  the  gates,  and  got  possession 
of  the  walls  before  they  were  av/are.  Indeed,  there  was  none  to 
guard  them;  for  all  were  engaged  in  festivity  and  dissipation.  Nay, 
even  when  they  perceived  that  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  town, 
they  were  so  overcome  by  their  indulgences,  that  few  endeavoured  to 
escape;  they  were  either  slain  in  their  houses,  or  suneiidered  theuj- 
selves  to  the  conquerors.  Thus  the  c  ty  of  Sutrium  being  twice 
taken  in  one  day,  the  new  possessors  were  expelled,  and  the  old 
ones  restored,  by  Camillus. 

By  the  triumph  decreed  him  on  this  occasion,  he  gained  no  less 
credit  and  honour  than  by  the  two  former.  For  those  of  the  citizens 
that  envied  him,  and  were  desirous  to  attribute  his  successes  rather 
to  fortune  than  to  his  valour  and  conduct,  were  compelled,  by  these 
}ast  actions,  to  allow  his  great  abilities  and  application.  Among  those 
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that  opposed  liiai,  and  detracted  from  liis  merit,  the  most  consider- 
able was  Marcus  Manlius,  who  was  the  first  that  repulsed  the  Gauls, 
when  they  attempted  the  capitol  by  night,  and  on  that  account  was 
surnamed  Cupitolimis.  He  was  ambitious  to  be  the  greatest  man 
in  Rome,  and  as  he  could  not  by  fair  means  outsaip  Camillus  in  the 
race  of  honour,  he  took  the  common  road  to  absolute  power,  by 
courting  the  populace,  particularly  those  that  were  in  debt.  Some 
of  the  latter  he  defended,  by  pleading  their  causes  against  their  cre- 
ditors, and  others  he  rescued,  forcibly  preventing  their  being  dealt 
with  according  to  law  ;  so  that  he  soon  got  a  number  of  indigent  per- 
sons about  him,  who  became  formidable  to  the  patricians  by  their  in- 
solent and  riotous  behaviour  in  x\\q  forum. 

In  this  exigency  they  appointed  Cornelias  Cossus  dictator,  who 
named  Titus  Qiiintius  Capitolinus  liis  general  of  horse  ;  and  by  this 
supreme  magistrate  Manlius  was   committed  to  prison  :  or>  which 
occasion  the  people  went  into  mourning ;  a  thing  never  used  but  in 
time    of  great  and  ])ub:ic  calamities.     The  senate,  tlierefore,  afraid 
of  an  insurrection,  ordered  liim  to  be  released.     But  when  set  at 
liberty,  instead  of  altering  his  conduct,  he  grew  more  insolent  and 
troublesome,  and  filled  the  whole  city  with  faction  and  sedition.     At 
that  time  Camillus  was  again  created  a  military  tribune,  and  Manlius 
taken  and  brought  to  his  trial.     But  the  sight  of  the  capitol  was  a 
great  disadvantage  to  those  that  carried  on  the  impeachment.     The 
place  where  Manlius  by  night  maintained  the  fight  against  the  Gauls 
ivas  sseu  from  i\\c  forum ;  and  all  that  attended  were  moved  with 
eompassion  at  his  stretching  out  his   hands  towards  that  place,  and 
begging  them  with  tears  to  remember  his  aciiievements.     The  judges 
of  course  were  greatly  embarrassed,  and  often  adjourned  t!ie  court, 
not  choosing  to  acquit  him  after  such  clear  proofs  of  liis  crime,   nor 
yet  able  to  carry  the  laws  into  execution  in  a  place  which  continually 
reminded  the  people  of  his  services.     Camillus,  sensible  of  this,  re- 
moved the  tribunal  without  the  gate  into  the  Peteline  Grove,  where 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  capitol.     i'iiere  the  prosecutor  brougiit 
his  charge,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  former  bravery  gave  way  to 
the  sense  which  his  judges   liad  of  his  present  crimes.     Manlius, 
therefore,  was  condemned,  carried  to  the  capitol,  and  thrown  head- 
long from  the  rock.     Thus  tlie  same  place  was  the  monument  both 
of  his   glory   and  his  \infortuiiate   end.     The  Romans,  moreover, 
razed  his   house,  and  built  there  a  tem.ple  to  the  goddess   Mo- 
neta.     They  decreed,  likewise,   that   for  the  future  no  patrician 
sliould  ever  dwell  in  the  capitol. 

Camillus,  who  w^as  now  nominated  military  tribune  the  sixth  time, 
declmed  that  honour :  for^  besides  that  he  was  of  an  advanced  age^ 
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he  was  apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  envy  and  of  some  cliange  of 
fortune,  after  so  much  glory  and  success.  But  tl)e  excuse  he  most 
insisted  on  in  public  was  the  state  of  his  healtli,  which  at  that  lime 
was  infirm.  The  people,  however,  refusing  toacceptof  that  excuse, 
cried  out,  "  They  did  not  desire  him  to  figlit  either  on  horseback  or 
on  foot;  they  only  wanted  his  counsel  and  his  orders."  Thus  they 
forced  him  to  take  that  office  upon  him,  and,  together  with  Lucius 
Furius  MeduUinus,  one  of  his  colleagues,  to  march  immediately 
ggainst  the  enemy. 

These  were  the  people  of  Prseneste  and  the  VolscI,  who  with  a 
considerable  army  were  laying  waste  the  country  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  Camillus,  therefore,  went  and  encamped  over  against  them, 
intending  to  prolong  the  war,  that,  if  there  should  be  any  necessity 
for  a  battle,  he  might  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  do  his  part.  But 
as  his  colleague  Lucius,  too  ambitious  of  glory,  was  violently  and 
indiscreetly  bent  upon  fighting,  and  inspired  the  other  officers  with 
the  same  ardour,  he  was  afraid  it  might  be  thought  that  through 
envy  he  withheld  from  the  young  officers  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  For  this  reason  he  agreed,  though  with  great 
reluctance,  that  Lucius  should  draw  out  tht;  forces,  whilst  he,  on  ac- 
count of  his  sickness,  remained  with  a  handful  of  men  in  the  camp. 
But  when  he  perceived  that  Lucius,  who  engaged  in  a  rash  and 
precipitate  manner,  was  defeated,  and  the  Romans  put  to  flight,  he 
could  not  contain  himself,  but  leaped  from  his  bed,  and  went  with 
his  retinue  to  the  gates  of  the  camp.  There  he  forced  his  way 
through  the  fugitives  up  to  the  pursuers,  and  made  so  good  a  stand, 
that  those  who  had  fled  to  the  camp  soon  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
others  that  were  retreating  rallied  and  placed  themselves  about  him, 
exhorting  each  other  not  to  forsake  their  general.  Thus  the  enemy 
was  stopped  in  llie  pursuit.  Next  day  he  marched  out  at  the  head, 
of  his  army,  entirely  routed  the  confederates  in  a  pitched  battle,  and, 
entering  their  camp  along  with  them,  cut  most  of  them  to  pieces. 

After  this,  being  informed  that  Satrlcum,  a  Roman  colony,  was 
taken  by  the  Tuscans,  and  the  iniiabltants  put  to  the  sword,  he  sent 
home  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  which  consisted  of  the  heavy- 
armed,  and  with  a  select  band  of  light  and  spirited  young  men  fell 
upon  the  Tuscans  that  were  in  possession  of  the  city,  ^ome  of  whom 
he  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  rest  were  driven  out. 

Returning  to  Rome  with  great  spoils,  he  gave  a  signal  evidence 
of  the  good  sense  of  the  Roman  people,  who  entertained  no  fears  on 
account  of  the  ill  health  or  age  of  a  general  that  was  not  defitient  In 
courage  or  experience,  but  made  choice  of  him,  infirm  and  reluctant 
as  he  was,  rather  than  of  those  young  men  v.-ho  wanted  aud  solicited 
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the  command.  Hence  it  was,  that  upon  the  news  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Tusculans,  Caniillus  was  ordered  to  niarch  against  them,  and  to 
take  with  him  only  one  of  his  five  colleagues.  Though  tliey  all  de- 
sired and  made  interest  for  the  commission,  yet,  passing  the  rest  by, 
he  pitched  upon  Lucius  Furius,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation  : 
for  this  was  the  man  who  but  just  before,  against  the  opinion  of  Camil- 
las, was  so  eager  to  engage,  and  lost  tlie  battle.  Yet  ^yilling,  it  seems, 
to  draw  a  veil  over  his  niisfortune,  and  to  wipe  off  his  disgrace,  he  was 
generous  enough  to  give  him  the  preference. 

When  the  Tusculans  perceived  that  Ca\pillus  was  coming  against 
them,  they  attempted  to  correct  their  error  by  a^rtful  management. 
Tliey  filled  the  fields  with  husbandmen  and  shepherds,  a$  in  time  of 
profound  peace ;  they  left  their  gates  open,  and  sent  their  children 
to  school  as  before.  The  tradesmen  were  found  in  their  shops  em- 
ployed in  their  respective  callings,  and  the  better  sort  of  citizens 
walking  In  the  public  places  In  their  usual  dress.  Meanwhile,  the 
magistrates  \yere  busily  passing  to  and  fro  to  order  quarters  for  the 
Romans,  as  If  they  expected  no  danger,  and  were  conscious  of  no. 
fault.  Tliough  these  arts  could  not  ahar  tlie  opinion  Camillus  had 
of  their  revolt,  yet  their  repentance  disposed  him  to  compassion. 
He  ordered  them,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  and  beg 
pardon  ;  and,  when  they  appeared  there  as  supplicants,  he  used  his. 
interest  to  procure  their  forgiveness,  and  a  grant  of  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  besides.  These  were  the  principal  actions  of 
his  sixth  tribuneship. 

After  this,  Licinlus  Stolo  raised  a  great  sedition  In  the  state,  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  who  insisted,  that  of  the  t\vo 
consuls  one  should  be  a  plebeian.  Tribunes  of  the  people  were  ap- 
pointed, but  the  multitude  would  suffer  no  election  of  consuls  to  be 
held.  As  this  want  of  chief  magistrates  was  likely  to  bring  on  still 
greater  troubles,  the  senate  created  Camillas  dictator  the  fourth 
time,  against  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  not  even  agreeable  to 
his  own  inclination  ;  for  he  vvas  unwilling,  to  set  himself  against 
those  persons,  who,  having  been  often  led  ojj  by  him  to  conquest, 
could  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  he  had  more  concern  with  them 
in  the  military  way,  than  with  the  patricians  in  the  civil;  an,d  at  the 
same  time  was  sensible  that  the  envy  of  those  very  patricians  in- 
duced tliem  now  to  proinote  him  to  tliat  higlt  station,  that  he  might 
oppress  the  peopk,  if.hc  succeeded,  or  be  ruined  by  them,  If  he  fail- 
ed in  his  attempt.  He  attempted,  however^  to  obviate  the  present 
danger,  and  as  lie  knew  the  day  on  wjiieh  the  tribunes  intended  to 
propose  their  lav,-,  he  published,  a  general  muster,  and  summoned 
the  people  from  ihcfaritm  into  the  field,  threatening  to  set  heavr. 
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fines  upon  those  that  should  not  obey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  opposed  him  with  menaces,  solemnly,  protest- 
ing that  they  would  fine  him  fifty  thousand  drachmas^  if  he  did  not 
permit  the  people  to  put  their  bill  to  the  vote.  Wliether  it  was  that 
he  was  afraid  of  a  S6e6nd  cbndemnatidn  aiid  banishment,  which 
would  but  ill  suit  him  now  he  was  grown  old  and  coveredwith glory, 
or  whether  he  thought  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  the  people,  whose 
violence  was  equal  to  their  powef,  for  thte  present  he  retired  to  his  owii 
house,  and  soon  after,  under  pretence  of  sickness,  resigned  the  dicta- 
torship. The  senate  appointed  another  dictator,  who,  having  named  for 
his  general  of  horse  that  very  Stolo  who  was  leader  of  the  sedition,  suf- 
fered a  law  to  be  made  that  was  obnoxious  to  the  patricians.  It  provided 
that  no  one  should  possess  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  Stolo 
having  carried  his  point  with  the  people,  flourished  greatly  for  a  time; 
but  not  long  after,  being  convicted  of  possessing  more  than  the  limited 
number  of  acres,  he  suffered  the  penalties  of  his  own  law. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  dispute,  and  that  which  they  began 
with,  namely,  concerning  the  election  of  consuls,  remained  still  un- 
settled,  and    continued  to  give  the  senate  great  uneasiness,  when 
certain  information  was  brought  that  the  Gauls  were  marching  again 
from  the  coasts   of  the  Adriatic  with   an  immense  army  towards 
Rome.     With  this  news  came  an  account  of  the    usual  effects   of 
war,  the  country  laid  waste,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  not 
take  refuge  in  Rome  dispersed  about  the  mountains.     The  terror  of 
this  put  a  stop  to  the  sedition ;  and  the  most  popular  of  the  senators, 
uniting  with  the  people,  with  one  voice  created  Camillus  dictator  the 
fifth  time.     He  was  now  very  old,  wanting  little  of  four-score ;  yet, 
^eing  the  necessity  and  danger  of  the  times,  he  was  willing  to  risk 
all  inconveniences,  and,  without  alleging  any  excuse,  immediately 
took  upon  him -the  command,  and   made  the  levies.     x\s   he  knew 
the  chief  force  of  tlie  barbarians  lay  in  their  swords,  which  they  ma- 
naged without  art  or  skill,  furiously  rushing  in,  and  aiming  chiefly 
at  the  head  and  shoulders,  he  furnished  most  of  his  n^en  with  helmets 
of  well-polished  iron,  that  their  swords  might  either  break  or  glance 
aside  ;  and  round  the  borders  of  their  shields  he  drew  a  plate  of  brass, 
because  the  wood  of  itself  could  not  resist  the  strokes.    Besides  this,  he 
taught  them  to  avail  themselves  of  long  pikes,  by  pushing  with  which 
they  might  prevent  the  elfect  of  the  enemy's  swords. 

When  the  Gauls  were  arrived  at  the  river  Anio  with  their  army, 
incumbered  with  the  vast  booty  they  had  made,  Camillus  drew  out 
his  forces,  and  posted  them  upon  a  hill  of  easy  ascent,  in  v.-hich  were 
many  hollows,  suflicient  to  conceal  the  greatest  part  of  his  men, 
v.liile  those  that'vvere  in  sight  should  seem  through  fear  to  have  ta.^ 
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ken  advantage  of  the  higher  grounds.  And  the  more  to  fix  this  opi- 
nion in  the  Gauls,  he  opposed  not  the  depredations  committed  in  his 
sight,  but  remained  quietly  in  the  carnp  he  had  fortified,  while  he 
had  beheld  part  of  them  dispersed  in  order  to  plunder,  and  part  in- 
dulging themselves,  day  and  night,  in  drinking  and  revelling.  At 
last  he  sent  out  the  light-armed  infantry  before  day  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  drawing  up  in  a  regular  manner,  and  to  harass  them  by  sud- 
den skirmishing,  as  they  issued  out  of  their  trenches;  and,  as  soon 
as  it  was  light,  he  led  down  the  heavy-armed,  and  put  them  in  battle- 
array  upon  the  plain,  neither  few  in  number  nor  disheartened^  as  the 
Gauls  expected,  but  numerous  and  full  of  spirits. 

This  was  the  first  thing  that  shook  their  resolution,  for  they  con- 
sidered it  as  a  disgrace  to  have  the  Romans  the  aggressors.  Then 
the  light-armed  falling  upon  them  before  tliey  could  get  into  order, 
and  rank  themselves  by  companies,  pressed  them  so  warmly,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  come  in  great  confusion  to  the  engagement.  Last 
of  all,  Camillus  leading  on  tlie  heavy-armed,  the  Gauls,  with  bran- 
dished swords,  hastened  to  fight  hand  to  hand;  but  the  Romans 
meeting  the  strokes  with  their  pikes,  and  receiving  them  on  that  part 
that  was  guarded  with  iron,  so  turned  their  swords,  which  were  thin 
and  soft  tempered,  that  they  were  soon  bent  almost  double;  and  their 
shields  M'ere  pierced  and  weighed  down  with  the  pikes  that  stuck  in 
them.  They  therefore  quitted  their  own  arms,  and  endeavoured  to 
seize  those  of  the  enemy,  and  to  wrest  their  pikes  from  them.  The 
Romans,  seeing  them  naked,  now  began  to  make  use  of  their  swords, 
and  made  great  carnage  among  the  foremost  ranks.  Meantime  the 
rest  took  to  flight,  and  were  scattered  along  the  plain;  for  Camillus 
had  beforehand  secured  the  heiglits;  and  as,  in  confidence  of 
victory,  they  had  left  their  camp  unfortified,  they  knew  it  would 
he  taken  with  ease. 

This  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  thirteen  years  after  the 
taking  of  Rome;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  success,  tlie  Romans 
laid  aside,  for  the  future,  the  dismal  apprehensions  they  had  enter- 
tained of  the  barbarians.  They  liad  imagined,  it  seems,  that  the  for- 
mer victory  they  had  gained  over  the  Gauls  was  owing  to  the  sick- 
ness that  prevailed  in  their  army,  and  to  other  unforeseen  accidents, 
rather  than  to  their  own  valour;  and  so  great  had  their  terror  been 
formerly,  that  they  had  made  a  law,  t/iat  the  j^riests  shoidd  be  ex- 
empted from  military  service,  except  in  case  of  an  invasion 
from  the  Gauls. 

This  was  the  last  of  Camillus's  martial  exploits:  for  the  taking  of 
Velitrse  was  a  direct  consequence  of  this  victory,  and  it  surrendered 
"without  the  least  resistance.     But  the  greatest  conflict  he  ever  ex-* 
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perienced  in  the  state  still  remained:  for  the  people  were  liarder  tu 
deal  with  since  they  returned  victor-oiis,  and  they  insisted  that  one 
of  the  consuls  should  be  chosen  out  of  their  body,  contrary  to  the 
present  constitution.  The  senate  opposed  them,  and  would  not  suf- 
fer Camillus  to  resign  the  dictatorship,  thinkin<;  they  could  better 
defend  the  riglits  of  the  nobility  under  the  sanction  of  his  supreme 
authority.  But  one  day,  as  Camillus  was  sitting  in  x\\c  forum,  and 
employed  in  the  distribution  of  justice,  an  officer,  sent  by  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  ordered  him  to  follow  him,  and  laid  liis  hands  upon 
him,  as  if  he  would  seize  and  carry  him-away.  Upon  this,  such  a 
noise  and  tumult  was  raised  in  the  assembly  as  never  had  been 
known;  those  that  were  about  Camillus  thrusting  the  plebeian  offi- 
cer down  from  the  tribunal,  and  the  populace  calling  out  to  drpg  the 
dictator  from  his  seat.  In  this  case  Camillus  was  much  embarrassed; 
he  did  not,  however,  resign  the  dictatorship,  but  led  off  the  patricians 
to  tlie  senate-house.  Before  he  entered  it,  he  turned  towards  the 
capitol,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  to  put  a  liappy  end  to  ilie  present 
disturbances,  solcnmly  vowing  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,  v>hen 
the  tumult  should  be  over. 

In  the  senate  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinions  and  great  debates. 
Mild  and  popular  counsels,  however,  prevailed,  which  allov.^ed  one 
of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian*.  When  the  dietuior  announced  this 
decree  to  the  people,  they  received  it  with  great  satisfaction,  as  it  was 
natural  they  should;  they  were  immediately  reconciled  to  the  se- 
nate, and  conducted  Camillus  home  with  great  applause.  Next  day 
the  people  assembled,  and  voted  that  tlie  temple  which  Camillus  had 
vowed  to  Coiuurd,  should,  on  account  of  this  great  event,  be  built 
on  a  spot  tliat  fronted  xhc  forum  and  place  of  assembly.  To  those 
feasts  whieh  are  called  Latiu  they  added  one  day  more,  so  that  the 
whole  was  to  consist  of  four  daysj  and  for  the  present  they  ordained 
that  t!ie  whole  people  of  Rome  should  sacrifice  with  garlands  on 
their  heads.  Camillus  then  liclcl  an  assembly  for  the  election  of 
consuls,  v,-hen  Ma.cus -lEmilius  was  chosen  out  of  I'.ie  nobility,  and 
Lucius  Scxtius  from  the  commonalty,  the  first  plebeian  that  ever 
attained  that  honour. 

*  The  people  having  gained  this  point,  the  consulate  was  revived,  and  the  military 
tribuneship  Inid  aside  lor  ever;  but  at  the  same  time  Uie  pntriciaiis  procured  the  great' 
privilege,  that  a  new  officer,  called  p>a:tor,  should  be  appointed,  who  was  to  be  alwii\s 
one  ot  their  body.  The  consuls  had  been  generals  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  at  tha 
same  time  judges  of  civil  aii'airs;  but  as  they  were  otten  in  the  i.eld,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  separate  the  Jailer  branch  from  their  office,  and  appropriate  it  to  ^  judge,  with 
the  title  of  Frator,  who  was  to  be  next  in  dignity  to  the  consuls.  About  the  year  of 
Rome  501,  another  prtfJor  was  appointed  to  decide  the  ditFerences  among  foreigners. 
Upon  the  taking  ol  Sicily  and  Sardiaia  two  more  pr<f tors  were  crsi^ted,  aad  as  njanj 
jBore  upofl  the  conquest  of  Spain. 
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This  was  the  last  of  Camillns's  transactions.  The  year  following' 
k  pestilence  visited  Romej  which  carried  off  a  prodigious  number  of 
tlife  people,  most  of  thfe  magistrates,  and  Gamillus  himself.  His 
death  could  not  be  deemed  premature,  on  account  of  his  great  age 
ind  thfe  offices  he  had  borne,  yet  he  was  niore  lamented  than  all  thft 
rest  of  the  citizens  who  died  of  that  distemper. 
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WHEN  Gaesar  happened  to  see  some  strangers  at  Rome  carrying- 
"^ung  dogs  and  monkeys  in  their  arms,  and  fondly  caressing  them, 
he  ask«d,  "  Whether  the  women  in  their  country  never  bore  any 
cliildrenj"  thus  reproving  with  a  proper  severity  those  who  lavish 
upon  brutes  that  natural  tenderness  which  is  due  only  to  mankind. 
In  the  same  manner  we  must  condemn  those  who  employ  that  curi- 
osity and  love  of  knowledge,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  hu- 
man soul,  upon  low  and  worthless  objects,  while  they  neglect  such 
as  are  excellent  and  useful.     Our  sens^s^  indeed,  by  an  effect  almost 
mechanical,  are  passive  to  the  impression  of  outward  objects, whether 
agreeable  or  offensive ;  but  the  mind,  possessed  of  a  srH'-directing 
power,  may  turn  its  attention  to  whatever  it  thinks  proper.   It  should^ 
therefore,  be  employed  in  the  most  useful  pursuits,  not  barely  in  con- 
templation, but  in  such  contemplation  as  may  nourish  its  faculties. 
For,  as  that  colour  is  best  suited  to  the  eye^  which  by  its  beauty  and 
agreeableness,  at  the  same  time  both  refreshes  and  strengthens  the 
sightyso  the  application  of  the  mind  should  be  directed  to  those  sub- 
jects which,  through  the  diannel  of  pleasure,  may  lead  us  to  our  pro- 
per happiness.     Such  are  the  works  of  virtue.     The  very  description? 
of  these  inspires  us  with  emulation,  and  a  strong  desire  to  imitate 
them;  wheieas,  in  other  things,  admiration  does  not  always  lead  us 
to  imitate  what  we  admire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  while  we  are 
charmed  with  the  work,  we  often  despise  the  workman.     Thus  we 
are  pleased  with  perfumes  and  purple,  while  dyers  and  perfumers  ap- 
pear to  us  in  the  light  of  mean  mechanics. 

Antisthenes*,  therefore,  when  he  was  told  that  Ismenias  played 
excellently  upon  the  flute,  answered  properly  enough,  "  Then  he  is. 
good  for  aoihing  else,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  played  so  well.'* 
Such  also  was  Piiilip's  saying  to  his  son,  when  at  a  certain  entertain-* 
ment  he  sang  in  a  very  agreeable  and  skilful  manner,  *"^  Are  you  uot' 

"^  AniisUieoes  Wks  a'  discijtrie  ofSwcrates,  atid  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cjnici. 
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ashamed  to  sing  so  well?"  It  is  enough  for  a  prince  to  bestow  a  va- 
cant hour  upon  hearing  others  sing,  and  he  docs  the  muses  suffi- 
cient honour,  if  he  attends  the  peirfpri^^ances  of  those  who  excel  in 
their  arts. 

If  a  man  applies  himself  to  servile  or  mechanic  employments,  his 
industiy  in  those  things  is  a  proof  of  his  inattention  to  nobler  studies. 
"No  young  man  of  noble  birth  or  liberal  sentiments^  from  seeing  the 
Jupiter  at  Pisa,  would  desire  to  be  Phidias,  or,  from  the  sight  of  the 
Juno  at  Argos,  to  be  Polycletus;  or  Anacreon,  or  Philemon,  or  Ar 
chilocus,  though  delighted  with  their  poems :  for  though  a  work  may 
be  agreeable,  yet  esteem  of  the  author  is  not  the  necessary  conse- 
quence. We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  things  of  this  kind,  which 
excite  not  a  spirit  of  emulation,  nor  produce  any  strong  impulse  or 
<lesire  to  imitate  them,  are  of  little  use  to  the  beholders.  But  virtue 
has  this  peculiar  property,  that,  at  the  same  time  that  we  admire  hej^ 
conduct,  we  Idng  to  copy  the  example.  The  goods  of  fortune  we 
wish  to  enjo}'-,  virtue  we  desire  to  practise ;  the  former  we  are  glad  to 
receive  from  others,  the  latter  we  are  ambitious  that  others  should 
receive  from  us.  The  beauty  of  goodness  has  an  attractive  power  j 
it  kindles  in  us  at  once  an  attractive  principle;  it  forms  our  man- 
ners, and  influences  our  desires,  not  only  when  represented  in  a.  liv- 
ing example,  but  even  in  a  historical  description. 

For  this  reason  we  chose  to  proceed  in  writing  the  lives  of  great 
men,  and  have  composed  this  tenth  book,  which  contains  the  life  of 
Pericles,  and  that  of  Fabius  Maximus,vvho  carried  on  the  war  against 
Hannibal;  men  who  resembled  each  other  in  many  virtues,  particu- 
larly injustice  and  moderation,  and  wlio  effectually  served  their  re- 
spective commonwealths,  by  patiently  enduring  the  injurious  and  ca- 
pricious treatment  they  received  from  their  colleagues  and  their 
countrymen.  Whether  we  are  right  in  our  judgment  or  not,  will  b% 
easy  to  see  in  the  work  itself. 

Pericles  was  of  the  tribe  of  Acamautis,  and  of  the  ward  of  Cho- 
largla.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Athens,  lx>th 
by  the  father's  and  mother's  side.  His  father  Xajithippus,  who  de- 
feated the  king  of  Persia's  generals  at  Mycale,  married  Agariste,  th^ 
niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  expelled  the  family  of  Pisistratus,  abolished 
the  tyranny,  enacted  laws,  and  established  a  forni  of  government, 
tempered  in  such  a  manner  asi  teuded  to  unanimity  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  safety  of  the  state.  She  dreamed  that  she  was  delivered" 
of  a  lion,  and  a  few  days  after  brought  forth  Pericles.  His  person  ip 
other  respects  was  well  turned,  but  his  head  was  disproportiqrjably 
Jong :  for  this  reason  almost  all  his  statues  have  the  head  covered 
with  a^heJpjet,  the  statuaries,  choosing,  I  suppose,  to  hide  that  defect. 
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liut  the  Athenian  poets  called  him  Schinocephalus,  or  onion-head^ 
for  the  word  schbios  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  s cilia,  a  sea-onion. 
Cratinusj  in  his  play  called  C/iirones,  has  this  passage: 

Factinn  received  old  Time  to  her  embraces; 

Hence  came  a  tyrant-spawn,  on  earth  called  Pericles, 

In  heaven  the  head-compeller. 

And  again,  in  his  Nemesis,  he  tlras  addresses  him : 

Coine,  blessed  Jove,  the  Iiigh  and  mighty  head, 
The  friend  of  hospitality  ! 

And  Teleclides  saysr, 

Now,  in  a  maze  of  thoiieht,  he  rnminates 
On  strange  expedients,  while  his  head,  depressed 
With  its  own  weight,  sinks  on  his  knees:  and  now 
From  the  vast  caverns  of  his  brain  burst  forth 
Storms  and  fierce  thunders. 

And  Eupolis,  in  his  Demi,  asking  news  of  all  the  great  orators, 
whom  he  represented  as  acending  from  the  shades  below,when  Peri- 
cles comes  up  last,  cries  out, 

Head  of  the  tribes  that  haunt  those  spacious  realms. 
Does  he  asrend? 

Most  writers  agree,  that  the  master  who  taught  him  music  wa* 
called  Damon,  the  first  syllable  of  whose  name,  they  tell  us,  is  to  be 
pronounced  short ;  but  Aristotle  informs  us,  he  learned  that  art  of 
Pythoclides.  As  for  Damon,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  politician, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  teaching  music,  concealed  his  great  abili- 
ties from  the  vulgar:  and  he  attended  Pericles  as  his  tutor  and  assis- 
tant in  politics,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  master  of  the  gymnastic  art 
attends  a  young  man  to,  fit  him  for  the  ring.  However,  Damon's 
giving  lessons  upon  the  harp  was  discovered  to  be  a  mere  pretext, 
and,  as  a  busy  politician  and  friend  to  tyrmny,  be  was  banished  by 
the  ostracism.  Nor  was  he  spared  by  the  comic  poets.  One  of  theniji 
named  Plato,  introduces  a  person  addressing  him  thus: 

Iiitorm  me,  Danrn,  fi:st,  does  fame  say  true? 
And  vvHst  thou  really  /  ericles'',  Chiron? 

Pericles  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Zeno  of  Elea*,  who,  in  natural 
philosophy,  was  a  follower  of  Parmenides,  and  who,  by  much  prac- 

*  Tliis  Zeno  v;as  of  Elca,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  a  Phocian  colony,  and  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  f:om  Zeno  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  The  Zeno  here 
spoken  of  was  respectable  for  attempting  t»  rid  his  country  of  a  tyrant.  The  tyrant 
took  hiui,  and  caused  him  to  he 'pounded  to  death  in  a  mortar.  But  his  death  accom- 
plished what  lie  could  not  elfect  in  his  life-time;  for  his  fellow-citizens  were  so  much  in- 
censed  al  the  dreadful  manner  of  it,  that  tliey  fell  upon  the  tyrant  and  stoned  him.  As 
to  his  arguments,  and  those  of  his  master  Parmenides,  pretended  to  be  so  invincible,  one 
•f  them  was  to  prove  there  can  be  no  such  tiling  as  motion,  since  a  thing  can  ueithei 
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tice  in  the  art  of  disputing,  had  learned  to  confound  and  silence  all 
his  opponents^,  as  Timon  the  Phlasian  declares  in  these  verses: 

Have  not  you  heard  of  Zeno's  raighiy  powers. 

Who  could  change  siiles,  yet  changing,  triuiuph'd  still 

In  the  tongue's  wars? 

But  the  philosopher  with  whom  he  was  most  intimately  acquainted; 
who  gave  him  that  force  and  sublimity  of  sentiment  superior  to  all 
the  demagogues ;  who,  in  short,  formed  him  to  that  admirable  dignity 
of  manners,  was  Anaxagoras  the  Clazomenian.  This  was  he  whom 
the  people  of  those  times  called  Nous,  or  intelfigence,  either  in  ad- 
miration of  his  great  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
nature,  or  because  he  was  the  first  who  clearly  proved  that  the  uni- 
verse owed  its  formation  neither  to  chance  nor  necessity,  but  to  a 
pure  and  unmixed  mindy  who  separated  the  homogeneous  parts  from 
the  other,  with  which  they  were  confounded. 

Charmed  with  the  company  of  this  philosopher,  and  instructed  by 
him  in  the  sublimest  sciences,  Pericles  acquired  not  only  an  elevation 
of  sentiment,  and  a  loftiness  and  purity  of  style,  far  removed  from 
tlie  low  expression  of  the  vulgar,  but  likewise  a  gravity  of  counte- 
nance which  relaxed  not  into  laughter,  a  firm  and  even  tone  of  voice, 
an  easy  deportment,  and  a  decency  of  dress,  which  no  vehemence  of 
speaking  ever  put  into  disorder.  These  things,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature,  excited  admiration  in  all  that  saw  him. 

Such  was  his  conduct,  when  a  vile  and  abandoned  fellow  loaded 
liim  a  whole  day  with  reproaches  and  abuse,  he  bore  it  witii  patience 
and  silence,  and  continued  in  public  for  the  dispatch  of  some  urgent 
affairs.  In  the  evening  he  walked  softly  home,  this  impudent  wretch 
following,  and  insulting  him  all  the  way  with  the  most  scurrilous 
language;  and,  as  it  was  dark  when  he  came  to  his  own  door,  he 
ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  take  a  torcli,  and  light  the  man  home. 
The  poet  Ion,  however,  says  he  was  proud  and  supercilious  in  con- 
versation, and  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  contempt  of 
others  mixed  with  his  dignity  of  manner :  on  the  ether  hand,  he 
iiighly  extols  the  civility,  complaisance,  and  politeness  of  Cimon. 
But,  to  take  no  further  notice  of  Ion,  who  perhaps  would  not  have 
any  great  excellence  appear  without  a  mixture  of  something  satirical, 
as  it  was  In  the  ancient  tragedy*,  Zeno  desired  tliose  that  called  the 

move  in  the  place  where  it  is,  nor  in  the  place  where  it  is  not.    But  this  sophism  is  easilj 
refuted  J  for  motion  is  the  passing  of  a  thing  or  person  into  a  netv  pari  of  space. 

*  Tragedy  at  first  was  only  a  chorus  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Persons  dressed  like 
satyrs  were  the  performers,  and  they  oi'ten  broke  out  into  the  most  licentious  raillery. 
Afterwards,  when  tragedy  took  a  graver  turn,  something  of  the  former  drollery  was  still 
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gravity  of  Pericles  pride  and  arrogance,  to  be  proud  the  same  way; 
telling  them,  the  very  acting  of  an  excellent  part  might  insensibly 
produce  a  love  and  real  imitation  of  it. 

These  were  not  the  only  advantages  which  Pericles  gained  by  con- 
versing with  Anaxagoras.  From  him  he  learned  to  overcome  those 
terrors  which  the  various  phenomena  of  the  heavens  raise  in  those 
who  know  not  their  causes,  and  who  entertain  a  tormenting  fear  of 
the  gods  by  reason  of  that  ignorance.  Nor  is  there  any  cure  for  it  but 
the  study  of  nature,  which,  instead  of  the  frightful  extravagences  of  su- 
perstition, implants  in  us  a  sober  piety,  supported  by  a  rational  hope. 

We  are  told,  there  was  brought  to  Pericles,  from  one  of  his  farms, 
a  ram's  head,  with  only  one  horn ;  and  Lampo  the  soothsayer  ob- 
serving, that  the  horn  grew  strong  and  firm  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  declared  that  the  two  parties  in  the  state,  namely,  those  of 
Thucydides  and  Pericles,  would  unite,  and  invest  the  whole  power 
in  him  with  whom  the  prodigy  was  found;  but  Anaxagoras  having 
dissected  the  head,  showed  that  the  brain  did  not  fill  the  whole 
cavity,  but  had  contracted  itself  into  an  oval  form,  and  pointed  di- 
rectly to  that  part  of  the  skull  whertce  the  horn  took  its  rise.  This 
procured  Anaxagoras  great  honour  with  the  spectators ;  and  Lampo 
was  no  less  honoured  for  his  prediction,  when,  soon  after,  upon 
the  fall  of  Thucydides,  the  administration  was  put  entkcly  into  the 
hands  of  Pericles. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  philosopher  and  the  diviner  may  well 
enough  be  reconciled,  and  both  be  right;  the  one  discovering  the 
cause  and  the  other  the  end.  It  was  the  business  of  the  former  to 
account  for  the  appearance,  and  to  consider  how  it  came  about;  and 
of  the  latter  to  show  why  it  w^s  so  formed,  and  what  it  portended. 
Those  v;ho  say,  that,  when  the  cause  is  found  out,  the  prodigy  ceases, 
do  not  consider  that  if  they  reject  such  signs  as  are  preternatural, 
they  must  also  deny  that  artificial  signs  are  of  any  use :  the  clatter- 
in"'  of  brass  quoits*,  the  light  of  beacons,  and  the  shadow  of  a  sun- 
dial, have  all  of  them  their  proper  natural  causes,  and  yet  each  has 
another  signification.  But,  perhaps,  this  question  might  be  more 
properly  discussed  in  another  place. 

Pericles  in  his  youth  stood  in  great  fear  of  the  people  :  for,  in  his 

retained,  as  in  that  viliicb  we  call  tragi-coincdy.  In  time,  serious  characters  and  events 
became  I  lie  sabject  of  tragedy,  without  that  mixture;  but  even  then,  after  exhibiting 
three  or  four  serious  tiagcdies,  the  poets  used  to  conclude  their  contention  for  the  prize 
with  a  satirical  one :  of  this  sort  is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  and  the  only  one  remaining. 

*  The  clatterJu"  of  brass  quoits  or  plates  was  sometimes  a  military  signal  among  the 
Grecians.     Among  the  Romans  it  was  a  signal  to  call  the  wrestlers  to  the  ring. 
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countenance,  he  was  like  Pisistratus  the  tyrant ;  and  he  perceived 
the  old  men  were  much  struck  with  a  farther  resemblance  in  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice,  the  volubility  of  his  tongue,  and  the  round- 
ness of  his  periods.  As  he  was,  moreover,  of  a  noble  family  and 
opulent  fortune,  and  his  friends  were  the  most  considerable  men  ia 
the  state,  he  dreaded  the  ban  of  ostracism,  and  therefore  inter- 
meddled not  with  state  affairs,  but  behaved  with  great  courage  and 
intrepidity  in  the  field.  However,  when  Aristides  was  dead,  The- 
mistocles  banished,  and  Cimon  much  employed  in  expeditions  at  a 
distance  from  Greece,  Pericles  engaged  in  the  administration.  He 
chose  rather  to  solicit  the  favour  of  the  multitude  and  t!,e  poor  than 
of  the  rich  and  the  few,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  which 
was  far  from  inclining  him  to  court  popularity. 

It  seems  he  was  apprehensive  of  falling  under  the  suspicion  of 
aiming  at  the  supreme  power,  and  was  sensible,  besides,  that  Cimon 
was  attached  to  the  nobility,  and  extremely  beloved  by  persons  of 
the  higiiest  eminence;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  himself, 
and  to  find  resources  against  the  power  of  Cimon,  he  studied  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  common  people.     At   the  same   time  he 

entirely  changed  his   manner  of  living He  appeared  not  in   the 

streets,  except  when  he  went  to  the  forum  or  the  senate-house.  He 
declined  the  invitations  of  his  friends,  and  all  social  entertainments 
and  recreations ;  insomuch,  that  in  the  whole  time  of  his  adminis- 
tration, which  was  a  considerable  length,  he  never  went  to  sup  with 
any  of  his  friends  but  once,  which  was  at  the  marriage  of  his  nephew 
Euryptolemus,  and  he  staid  there  only  until  the  ceremony  of  liba- 
tion was  ended.  He  considered  that  tiie  freedom  of  entertainments 
takes  away  all  distinction  of  office,  and  that  dignity  is  but  liftle  con- 
sistent with  familiarity.  Real  and  solid  virtue,  indeed,  the  more  it 
is  seen,  the  more  glorious  it  appears  :  and  there  is  nothing  in  a  good 
man's  conduct,  as  a  magistrate,  so  great  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  as 
is  the  general  course  of  his  behaviour  in  private  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Pericles,  however,  took  care  not  to  make  his  person  cheap 
among  the  people,  and  appeared  among  them  only  at  proper  in- 
tervals :  nor  did  he  speak  to  all  points  that  Vv'ere  debated  before  him, 
but  reserved  himself,  like  the  Salaminlan  galley*  (as  Critolaus  savs), 
for  greater  occasions,  dispatching  business  of  less  consequence  by 
other  orators  with  whom  he  had  an  intimacy.  One  of  these,  we  are 
told,  was  Ephialtes,  who,  according  to  Plato,  overthrew  tiie  power 
of  the  council  of  Areopagus,  by  giving  the  citizens  a  large  and  in- 

*  The  Salaminlan  galley  was  a  consecrated  vessel,  which  tlie  Athenians  never  made 
use  of  but  on  extraordinary  occasions.  They  sent  it,  for  instance,  for  a  general  whom 
they  wanted  to  call  to  account,  or  with  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  or  some  ether  deiiy. 
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temperate  draught  of  liberty.     On  which  account,  the  comic  writers 
speak  of  the  people  of  Athens  as  of  a  horse  wild  and  unmanaged, 

AVliich  listens  to  tlie  reins  no  more. 

But,  in  his  madd'ning  course,  bears  headlong  down 
The  very  friends  that  feed  hiiu. 

Pericles,  desirous  to  make  his  language  a  proper  vehicle  for  his 
sublime  sentiments,  and  to  speak  in  a  manner  that  became  the 
dignity  of  his  life,  availed  himself  greatly  of  what  he  had  learned  of 
Anaxagoras,  adorning  his  eloquence  with  the  rich  colours  of  philo- 
sophy :  for,  adding  (as  the  divine  Plato  expresses  it)  the  loftiness  of 
imagination,  and  all-commanding  energy,  with  wliieh  piiilosophy 
supplied  him,  to  his  native  powers  ofgenius,  and  making  use  of  what- 
ever he  found  to  iiis  purpose,  in  the  study  of  nature,  to  dignify  the 
art  of  speaking,  he  far  excelled  all  other  orators.  Hence  he  is  said 
to  have  gained  the  surname  of  Ohjmpiiis;  though  some  will  have  it 
to  have  been  from  the  edifices  with  which  he  adorned  the  city ;  and 
others,  from  his  high  authority  both  in  peace  and  war.  There  ap- 
pears, indeed,  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  all  these  things  might 
contribute  to  that  glorious  distinction.  V'et  the  strokes  of  satire, 
both  serious  and  ludicrous,  in  the  comedies  of  those  times,  indicate 
that  this  title  was  given  hini  chiefly  on  account  of  his  eloquence  : 
for  they  tell  us,  that  in  his  harangues  he  thundered  and  lightened, 
and  that  his  tongue  was  armed  with  thunder.  T!  ucydides,  the  son  of 
Milesius,  is  said  to  have  given  a  pleasant  account  of  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence. Thucydides  was  a  great  and  respectable  man,  who,  for  a  long 
time,  opposed  the  measures  of  Pericles :  and  when  Archidamus,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Lacedaeraon,  askedhaii,  "Which  was  the  best  wrestler,  Pe- 
ricles or  he  ? "  he  answered,  *'  When  I  throw  him,  he  says  he  was  never 
down,  and  he  persuades  the  very  spectators  to  believe  so." 

Yet  such  was  the  solicitude  of  Pericles,  when  he  had  to  speak  in 
public,  that  he  always  first  addressed  a  prayer  to  the  gods,  "  That 
not  a  word  might  unawares  escape  him  unsuitable  to  the  occasion." 
He  left  nothing  in  writing,  but  some  public  decrees  ;  and  only  a  few 
of  his  sayings  are  recorded.  He  used  to  say,  (for  instance)  that,  "  the 
isle  of  jEgina  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  an  eye-sore  to  the 
Piraeus ;"  and  that,  "  he  ^vv  a  war  approaching  from  Pelo])()n- 
nesus."  And  when  Sophocles,  who  went  in  joint  command  with 
him  upon  an  expedition  at  sea,  happened  to  praise  the  beauty  of  a 
certain  boy,  he  said,  "  A  general,  my  friend,  should  not  only  have 
pure  hands,  but  pure  eyes."  Stesinibrotus  produces  this  passage 
from  the  oration  which  Pericles  pronounced  in  memory  of  those 
Athenians  who  fell  in  the  Samian  war:  "They  are  become  im- 
mortal like  the  gods  :  for  the  gods  themselves  are  not  visible  to  us ; 
but,  from  the  honours  they  receive,  and  the  happiness  they  enjoy. 
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we  conclude  they  are  immortal ;  and  such  should  those  brave  men 
be  who  die  for  their  country." 

Thucydides  represents  the  administration  of  Pericles  as  favouring 
aristocracy,  and  tells  us,  that  though  the  government  was  called 
democracical,  it  was  really  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  engross- 
ed the  whole  authority.  Many  other  writers  likewise  inform  us, 
that  by  him  the  people  were  first  indulged  with  a  division  of  lands, 
were  treated  at  the  public  expense  with  theatrical  diversions,  and 
were  paid  for  the  most  common  services  to  the  state.  As  this  new 
indulgence  from  the  government  was  an  impolitic  custom,  which 
rendered  the  people  expensive  and  luxurious,  and  destroyed  that 
frugality  and  love  of  labour  which  supported  them  before,  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  trace  the  ciFect  to  its  cause,  by  a  retrospect  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  republic. 

At  first,  as  we  have  observed,  to  raise  himself  to  some  sort  of 
equality  with  Cimon,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  glory,  Pericles 
made  his  court  to  the  people.  And,  as  Cimon  was  his  superior  in 
point  of  fortune,  which  he  employed  in  relieving  the  poor  Athenians, 
in  providing  victuals  every  day  for  the  nee  ssitous,  and  clothing 
the  aged ;  and,  besides  this,  levelled  his  fences  with  the  ground,  that 
all  might  be  at  liberty  to  gather  his  fruit,  Pericles  had  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  dividing  the  public  treasure ;  which  scheme,  as 
Aristotle  informs  us,  was  proposed  to  him  by  Demonldes  of  Jos*, 
Accordingly,  by  supplying  the  people  with  money  for  the  public 
diversions,  and  for  their  attendance  in  courts  of  judicature,  and  by 
other  pensions  and  gratuities,  he  so  inveigled  them  as  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  interest  against  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  of  which 
he  had  no  right  to  be  a  member,  having  never  had  the  fortune  to  be 
chosen  ArchoJi,  Thesmothetes,  King  of  the  Sacred  Mites,  or  Pole- 
march.  For  persons  were  of  old  appointed  to  these  offices  by  lot ;  and 
such  as  had  discharged  them  well,  and  such  only,  were  admitted  as 
judges  in  the  Areopagus.  Pericles,  tlierefore,  by  his  popularitv, 
raised  a  party  against  that  council,  and,  by  means  of  Ephialtes, 
took  from  them  the  cognizance  of  many  causes  that  had  been  under 
their  jurisdiction.  He  likewise  caused  Cimon  to  be  banished  by  the 
ostracism,  as  an  enemy  to  the  people,  and  a  friend  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  a  man  who  in  birth  and  fortune  had  no  superior,  who  had 
gained  very  glorious  victories  over  the  barbarians,  and  filled  the  city 
with  money  and  other  spoils,  as  we  have  related  in  his  life.  Such  was 
the  authority  of  Pericles  with  the  common  people. 

*  Jos,  or  lus,  wat  one  of  tlie  isles  called  iporades  in  the  yEgean  Sea,  and  celebrated 
for  the  tomb  of  Homer.  But  some  learned  mei»  are  of  opinion,  that  instead  ef  lethen,  we 
should  read  Oicthcn,  and  that  Deraonides  was  not  of  the  island  of  Jos^  but  of  Oia, 
which  ^ya3  a  borough  in  Attica. 
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The  term  of  Cimon's  banishment,  as  it  was  by  ostracism,  was 
limited  by  law  to  ten  years.  Meantime  the  Lacedaemonians^  with 
a  great  army,  entered  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and  the  Athenians  im- 
mediately marching  out  against  them,  Cimon  returnedj  and  placed 
himself  in  the  ranks  with  those  of  his  tribe,  intending  by  his  deeds 
to  wipe  off  the  aspersion  of  favouring  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  to 
venture  his  life  with  his  countrymen;  but,  by  a  combination  of  the 
friends  of  Pericles,  he  was  repulsed  as  an  exile.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  cause  that  Pericles  exerted  himself  in  a  particular  manner 
in  that  battle,  and  exposed  his  person  to  the  greatest  dangers.  All 
Cimon's  friends,  whom  Pericles  had  accused  as  accomplices  in  liis 
pretended  crime,  fell  honourably  that  day  together  :  and  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  defeated  upon  their  own  borders,  and  expected  a 
still  sharper  conflict  in  the  summer,  grievously  repented  of  their 
treatment  of  Cimon,  and  longed  for  his  return.  Pericles,  sensible  of 
the  people's  inclinations,  did  not  hesitate  to  gratify  them,  but  him- 
self proposed  a  decree  for  recalling  Cimon  ;  and,  at  his  return,  a 
peace  was  agreed  upon  through  his  mediation ;  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  a  particular  regard  for  him,  as  well  as  aversion  for 
Pericles  and  the  other  demagogues.  But  some  authors  write,  that 
Pericles  did  not  procure  an  order  for  Cimon's  return  till  they  had 
entered  into  a  private  compact,  by  means  of  Cimon's  sister  Elpinice, 
that  Cimon  should  have  the  command  abroad,  and,  with  two  hun- 
dred galleys,  lay  waste  the  king  of  Persia's  dominions,  and  Pericles 
have  tlie  direction  of  affairs  at  home.  A  story  goes,  tliat  Elpinice^ 
before  this,  had  softened  the  resentment  of  Pericles  against  Cimon, 
and  procured  her  brother  a  milder  sentence  than  that  of  death.  Pe- 
ricles was  one  of  those  appointed  by  the  people  to  manage  the  im- 
peachment; and,  when  Elpinice  addressed  him  as  a  suppliant,  he 
smiled  and  said,  "  You  are  old,  Elpinice ;  much  too  old  to  solicit 
in  so  weighty  an  affair."  However,  he  rose  up  but  once  to  speak, 
barely  to  acquit  himself  of  his  trust,  and  did  not  bear  so  hard  upon 
Cimon  as  the  rest  of  his  accusers*.  Who  then  can  give  credit  to 
Idomeneus,  when  he  says,  that  Pericles  caused  the  orator  Ephialtcs, 
his  friend  and  assistant  in  the  administration,  to  be  assassinated, 
through  jealousy  and  envy  of  his  great  character  ?  I  know  not  where 
he  met  wiih  this  calumny,  which  he  vents  with  great  bitterness 
against  a  man,  not  indeed  in  all  respects  irreproachable,  but  who 
certainly  had  such  a  greatness  of  mind,  and  high  sense  of  honour,  as 
was  incompatible  with  an  action  so  savage  and  inhuman.  The  truth 
of  the  matter,  according  to  Aristotle,  is,  that  Ephialtes  being  grown 

•  Yet  Cimon  was  fined  Mxy  talents,  or  96871.  lOs.  sterling,  and  narrowly  escaped  a 
capital  seuteuce,  having  onlj,-  a  majority  of  thret  votes  to  prevent  it. 
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formidable  to  the  nobles,  on  account  of  his  inflexible  severity  in  pro- 
secuting all  that  invaded  the  rights  of  the  people,  his  enemies 
caused  him  to  be  taken  oftj  in  a  private  and  treacherous  manner,  by 
Aristodicus  of  Tanagra. 

About  the  same  time  died  Cimon,  in  tlie  expedition  to  Cyprus. 
And  the  nobility  perceiving  that  Pericles  was  now  arrived  at  a  height 
of  authority  which  set  him  far  above  the  other  citizens,  were  desirous 
of  having  some  person  to  oppose  him,  who  might  be  capable  of  giv- 
ing a  check  to  his  power,  and  of  preventing  his  making  himself  ab- 
solute. For  this  purpose  they  set  up  Thucydides,  of  the  ward  of 
Alopece,  a  man  of  great  prudence,  and  brother-in-law  to  Cimon. 
He  had  not,  indeed,  Cimon's  talents  for  war,  but  was  superior  to 
hira  in  forenfic  and  political  abilities ;  and,  by  residing  constantly 
in  Athens,  and  opposing  Pericles  in  the  general  assembly,  he  soon 
brought  the  government  to  an  equilihrium.  For  he  did  not  suffer 
persons  of  superior  rank  to  be  dispersed  and  confounded  with  the 
rest  of  the  people,  because,  in  that  case,  their  dignity  was  obscured 
and  lost,  but  collected  them  into  a  separate  body,  by  which  means 
their  authority  was  enhanced,  and  sufficient  weight  thrown  into  their 
scale.  There  was  indeed,  from  the  beginning,  a  kind  of  doubtful 
separation,  which,  like  the  flaws  in  a  piece  of  iron.  Indicated  that  the 
arlstocratical  party,  and  that  of  the  commonalty,  were  not  perfectly 
one,  though  they  were  not  actually  divided :  but  the  ambition  of  Pe- 
ricles and  Thucydides,  and  the  contest  between  them,  had  so  ex- 
traordinary an  effect  upon  tlie  city,  that  it  was  quite  broken  in  two, 
and  one  of  the  parts  was  called  the  people,  and  the  other  the  nohility. 
For  this  reason,  Pericles,  more  than  ever,  gave  the  people  the  reins, 
and  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them,  contriving  to  have 
always  some  siiovv,  or  play,  or  procession  In  ttie  city,  and  to  amuse 
it  with  the  politest  pleasures. 

As  another  means  of  employing  their  attention,  he  sent  out  six 
galleys  every  year,  manned  for  eight  months,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  citizens,  who  were  both  paid  for  their  service,  and  im- 
proved themselves  as  mariners.  He  likewise  sent  a  colony  of  a 
thousand  men  to  the  Chersonesus,  five  hundred  to  Naxos,  two  Imn- 
dred  and  fifty  to  Andros,  a  thousand  into  the  country  of  the  Bisaltae 
in  Thrace,  and  others  into  Italy,  who  settled  in  Sybarls,  and  changed 

its   name   to  Thurii These  things   he  did  to  clear  the  city  of  a 

useless  multitude,  who  were  very  troublesome  when  they  liad  no- 
thing to  do ;  to  make  provision  for  the  most  necessitous ;  and  to 
keep  the  allies  of  Athens  In  awe,  by  placing  colonies  like  so  many 
garrisons  in  their  neighbourhood. 

That  which  was  the  chief  delight  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  won- 
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der  of  strangers,  and  which  alone  serves  for  a  proof  that  the  boasted 
power  and  opulence  of  ancient  Greece  is  not  an  idle  tale,  was  the 
magnificence  of  the  temples  and  public  edifices.     Yet  no  part  of 
the  conduct  of  Pericles  moved  the  spleen  of  his  enemies  more  than 
this.     In  their  accusations  of  him  to  the  people^  they  insisted,  *'  That 
he  had  brought  the  greatest  disgrace  upon  the  Athenians,  by  remov- 
ing the  public  treasures  of  Greece  from  Delos,  and  taking  them  into 
his  own  custody  :  that  he  had  not  left   himself  even  the  specious 
apology  of  having  caused  the  money  to  be  brought  to  Athens  for  its 
greater  security,  and  to  keep  it  from  being  seized  by  the  barbarians : 
that  Greece  must  needs  consider  it  as  the  highest  insult,  and  an  act 
of  open   tyranny,  when  she  saw  the  money  she  had  been  obliged  to 
contribute  towards  the  war  lavished  by  the  Athenians  in  gilding  their 
city,  and  ornamenting  it  with  statues  and  temples  that  cost  a  thou- 
sand talents*,  as  a  proud  and   vain  woman  decks   herself  out  with 
jewels."     Pericles  answered  this  charge,  by  observing,  "  That  they 
were  not  obliged  to  give  the  allies  any  account  of  the  sums  they  had 
received,  since  they  had  kept  the  barbarians  at  a  distance,  and  ef- 
fectually defended  the  allies,  who  had  not  furnished  either  horses, 
ships,  or  men,  but  only  contributed  money,  which  is  no  longer  the 
property  of  the  giver,  but  of  the  receiver,  if  he  performs  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  is  received :  that  as  the  state  was  provided  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  war,  its  superfluous  wealth  should  be  laid  out 
Oft  such  works  as,  when  executed,  would  be  eternal  monuments  of 
itsglory,  and  which,  during  their  execution,  would  diffuse  a  universal 
plenty  -,  for  as  so  many  kinds  of  labour,  and  such  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments and  materials,  were  requisite  to  these  undertakings,  every  art 
would  be  exerted,  every  hand  employed,  almost  the  whole  city  would 
be  in  pay,  and  be  at  the  same  time  both  adorned  and  supported  by 
itself."     Indeed,  such  as  were  of  a  proper  age  and  strength  were 
wanted  for  the  wars,  and  well  rewarded  for  their  services }  and  as  for 
the   mechanics   and  meaner  sort  of  people,  they  went  not  without 
their  share  of  the  public  money,  nor  yet  had  they  it  to  support  them 
in  idleness.     By  the  constructing  of  great  edifices,  which  required 
many  arts  and  a  long  time  to  finish  them,  they  had  equal  pretensions 
to  be  considered  out  of  the  treasury  (though  they  stirred  not  out  of 
the  city)  with  the  manners  and  soldiers,  guards  and  garrisons.     For 
the  different  materials,  such  as  stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and 
cypress,  furnished  employment  to  carpenters,  masons,  brasiers,  gold- 
smiths,  painters,   turners,   and  other  artificers;  the  conveyance  of 
them   by  sea  employed   merchants    and  sailors,  and  by  land  wheel- 
Wrights,  waggoners,  carriers,  rope-makers,  leather-cutters,  paviors^, 
*  The  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva,  is  said  to  have  cost  a  thousand  talent*. 
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and  iron-founders:  and  every  art  had  a  number  of  the  lower  people 
ranged  in  proper  subordination  to  execute  it,  like  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  a  general.  Thus,  by  tlie  exercise  of  these  different 
trades,  plenty  was  diffused  among  persons  of  every  rank  and  con- 
dition. Thus,  works  were  raised  of  an  astonishing  magnitude,  and 
inimitable  beauty  and  perfection,  every  architect  striving  to  surpass 
the  magnificence  of  the  design  with  the  elegance  of  tlie  execution; 
yet  still  the  most  wonderful  circumstance  was  the  expedition  with 
which  they  were  completed.  Many  edifices,  each  of  which  seems 
to  have  required  the  labour  of  several  successive  ages,  were  finished 
during  the  administration  of  one  prosperous  man. 

It  is  said,  that  when  Agatharcus,  the  painter,  valued  himself  upon 
the  celerity  and  ease  with  which  he  dispatched  liis  pieces,  Zeuxis 
replied^  "  If  I  boast,  it  shall  be  of  the  slowness  with  which  I  finish 
mine."  For  ease  and  speed  in  the  execution  seldom  give  a  work 
any  lasting  importance,  or  exquisite  beauty ;  while,  on  the  othef 
hand,  the  time  which  is  expended  iu  labour,  is  recovered  and  repaid 
in  the  duration  of  the  performance.  Hence  we  have  the  more  rea- 
son to  wonder  that  the  structures  raised  by  Pericles  should  be  built 
in  so  short  a  time,  and  yet  built  for  ages  j  for  as  eacli  of  tliem,  as 
soon  as  finished,  had  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity,  so,  now  they  are 
old,  they  have  the  freshness  of  a  modern  building.  A  bloom  is 
diffused  over  them,  wliich  preserves  their  aspect  untarnished  by 
time,  as  if  they  were  animated  with  a  spirit  of  perpetual  youth  and 
unfading  elegance. 

PIvidias  was  appointed  by  Pericles  superintendant  of  allthepublip 
edifices,  though  the  Athenians  had  then  other  eminent  architects 
and  excellent  workmen.  The  Parthenon.,  or  temple  oi  Pallas, 
whose  dimensions  had  been  a  hundred  feet  square*,  was  rebuilt  by 
Calllcrates  and  Ictinus.  Coroebus  began  the  temple  of  initiation  at 
Eleusis,  but  only  lived  to  finish  the  lower  rank  of  columns  with  their 
architraves.  Metagencs,  of  the  ward  of  Xypete,  added  the  rest  of 
the  entablature,  and  the  upper  row  of  columns;  and  Xenocles  of 
Cholargus  built  the  dome  on  the  top.  The  long  wall,  the  building 
of  which  Socrates  says  he  heard  Pericles  propose  to  the  people, 
was  undertaken  by  Callicrates.  Cratinus  ridicules  this  work  as 
proceeding  very  slowly : 

Stones  upon  stones  the  ornfor  has  pil'd 

AVith  swelling  words,  but  words  will  build  no  walls. 

*  It  was  called  Hccatompcdon,  because  it  had  been  originally  a  hundred  feet  square; 
and  having  been  burnt  by  the  Persians,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pericles,  and  retamed  that 
name  after  it  was  greatly  enlarged. 
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Tlie  odeum,  or  music-theatre^  which  was  likewise  built  by  the 
dhection  of  Pericles,  had  within  it  many  rows  of  seats  and  of  pil- 
lars; the  roof  was  of  a  conic  figure,  after  the  model  (we  are  told) 
of  the  king  of  Persia's  pavilion.  Cratinus,  therefore,  rallies  him 
again  in  his  play  called  Thrattie : 

As  Jove,  an  onion  on  his  head  he  wears; 
As  Pericles,  a  whole  orchestre  bears: 
Afraid  of  broils  and  banishment  no  more. 
He  tunes  i.ie  shell  he  trembled  at  before! 

Pericles  at  this  time  exerted  all  his  interest  to  have  a  decree  made, 
appointing  a  prize  for  the  best  performer  in  music  during  the 
Pa/uitncncea;  and  he  was  himself  appointed  judge  and  distributor 
ot  the  prizes.  He  gave  the  contending  artists  directions  in  what 
manner  to  proceed,  whether  their  periormance  was  vocal,  or  on  the 
flute  or  lyre.  From  that  time  the  prizes  in  nmsic  were  always  con- 
tended for  in  the  odeum. 

The  vestibule  of  the  citadel  was  finished  in  five  years  by  Mnesicles 
the  architect.  A  wonderful  event,  that  happened  while  the  work 
was  in  hand,  showed  that  the  goddess  was  not  averse  to  the  work, 
but  rather  took  it  nito  her  protection,  and  encouraged  them  to  com- 
plete it.  Oiic  of  the  best  and  most  aLiive  of  the  workmen  missing 
h'ic  step,  fell  from  the  top  to  tlie  bottom,  and  was  bruised  in  such  a 
maimei  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  by  the  physicians.  Pericles 
was  greatly  concerned  at  this  accident ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his 
affliction,  the  goddess  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  informed 
him  of  a  remedy,  which  he  applied,  and  thereby  soon  recovered  the 
patient.  In  memory  of  this  cure,  he  placed  in  the  citadel,  near  the 
altar,  ^which  is  said  to  have  been  there  before),  a  brazen  statue  of 
the  Minerva  of  health.  The  golden  statue  of  the  same  goddess* 
was  the  workmanship  of  Phidias,  and  his  name  is  inscribed  upon  the 
pedestal  (as  we  have  already  observed).  Through  the  friendship  of 
Pericles,  he  had  the  direction  of  every  thing,  and  all  the  artists  re- 
ceived his  orders.  For  this  the  one  was  envied,  and  the  other  slan- 
dered :  and  it  was  intimated  that  Phidias  received  into  h\s  house 
ladies  for  Pericles,  who  came  thither  under  pretence  of  seeing  his 
works.  The  comic  poets  getting  hold  ot  this  story,  represented  him 
as  a  perfect  libertine.     They  aceused  him  of  an  intrigue  with  the  wife 

*  This  statue  was  of  gold  and  ivory.  Pausanias  has  given  us  a  description  of  it.  The 
goddess  was  represented  standing,  clothed  in  a  tunic  that  reached  down  to  the  foot.  On 
her  /Ei^is,  or  breastplate,  was  Medusa's  hcati  in  ivory,  and  J'ictonj.  She  held  a  spear  in 
her  liand,  and  at  her  feet  lay  a  buckler,  and  a  dragon,  supposed  to  be  Erichllionius. 
Thesphynx  was  represented  on  the  middle  of  her  helmet,  with  a  griffin  on  each  side. 
This  statue  was  thiri3'-nine  feet  liigh;  the  figure  of  Fic^oi-j/ on  the  breastplate  was  aboBt 
four  cubits,  and  forty  talents  of  gold  were  employed  upon  it. 
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of  Menippus,  liis  friend  and  lieutenant  in  tlie  arm  v  ;  and  bi  cause 
Pyrilampes,  another  intimate  acquaintanee  of  his,  liad  a  collection 
of  cmlous  birds,  and  particulary  of  peacocks,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
kept  them  only  as  presents  for  those  women  who  granted  favours  to 
Pericles.  But  what  wonder  is  it  if  men  of  a  satirical  turn  daily  sacri- 
fice the  characters  of  the  great  to  that  malevolent  demon,  the  envy 
of  the  multitude,  when  Stcsimbrotus  of  Thasos,  has  dared  to  lodge 
against  Pericles  that  horrid  and  groundless  accusation  of  corrupting 
his  son's  wife  ?  So  difficult  is  it  to  come  at  truth  in  the  walk  of 
history,  since,  if  the  writers  live  after  the  events  they  relate,  they  can 
be  but  imperfectly  informed  of  facts,  and  if  they  describe  the 
persons  and  transactions  of  their  own  times,  they  are  tempted 
by  envy  and  hatred,  or  by  interest  and  friendship,  to  vitiate  and 
perv^ert  the  truth. 

The  orators  of  Thucydides's  party  raised  a  clamour  against  Pe- 
ricles, asserting  that  he  wasted  the  public  treasure,  and  brought  the 
revenue  to  nothing.  Pericles,  in  his  defence,  asked  the  people,  in 
full  assembly,  "  Whether  they  thought  he  had  expended  too  much :" 
Upon  th'Ar  answering  in  the  affirmative,  ''  Tlien  be  it,"  said  he, 
*'  charged  to  my  account,  not  yours;  only  let  the  new  edifices  be 
inscribed  with  my  name,  not  that  of  the  people  of  Athens."  Whether 
it  was  that  they  admired  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  or  were  ambi- 
tious to  share  the  glory  of  such  magnificent  works,  they  cried  out^ 
**  That  he  might  spend  as  much  as  he  pleased  of  the  public  treasure, 
witliout  sparing  it  in  the  least." 

At  last  the  contest  came  on  between  him  and  Thucydides,  whicli 
of  them  should  be  banished  by  the  ostracism  :  Pericles  gained  the 
victory,  banished  his  adversary,  and  entirely  defeated  his  party.  The 
opposition  now  being  at  an  end,  and  unanimity  taking  place  among 
all  ranks  of  people,  Pericles  became  sole  master  of  Athens  and  its 
dependencies.  The  revenues,  the  army  and  navy,  the  islands  and  the 
sea,  a  most  extensive  territory,  peopled  by  barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks, 
fortified  with  the  obedience  of  subject  nations,  the  friendship  of  kings^ 
and  alliances  of  princes,  were  all  at  his  command. 

From  this  time  he  became  a  difterent  man  j  he  was  no  longer  so 
obsequious  to  the  humour  of  the  populace,  which  is  as  wild  and  as 
changeable  as  the  winds.  The  multitude  were  not  indulged  or 
courted;  the  government  in  fact  was  not  popular;  its  loose  and 
luxuriant  harmony  was  confined  to  stricter  measures,  and  it  assumed 
an  aristocratlcal,  or  rather  monarchical  form.  He  kept  the  public 
good  in  his  eye,  and  pursued  the  straight  path  of  honour ;  for  the 
most  part  gently  leading  them  by  argument  to  a  sense  of  what  was 
light,  and  sometloaes   forcing  them  to  comply  with  what  was  for 
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their  own  advantage ;  in  this  respect  imitating  a  good  physician, 
who,  in  the  various  symptoms  of  a  long  disease,  sometimes  adminis- 
ters medicines  tolerahly  agreeable,  and  at  other  times  sharp  and  strong 
ones,  when  such  alone  are  capable  of  restoring  the  patient.  He  was 
the  man  that  had  the  heart  of  controlling  those  many  disorderly  pas- 
sions wliich  necessarily  spring  up  amongst  a  people  possessed  of  so 
extensive  a  dominion.  The  two  engines  he  worked  with  were  hope 
and  fear :  with  these,  repressing  their  violence  when  they  were  too 
impetuous,  and  supporting  their  spirits  when  inclined  to  languor,  he 
made  it  appear  that  rhetoric  is  (as  Plato  defined  it)  the  art  of  ruling 
Mc' wimf/6- o/'?/?f'«,  and  that  its  principal  province  consists  in  mov- 
ing the  passions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  which,  like  so  many 
strings  in  a  musical  instrument,  require  the  touch  of  a  masterly  and 
delicate  hand.  Nor  were  the  powers  of  eloquence  alone  sufficient, 
but  (as  Thucydides  observes)  the  orator  was  a  man  of  probity  and 
unblemished  reputation.  Money  could  not  bribe  him  ;  he  was  so 
much  above  the  desire  of  it,  that  though  he  added  greatly  to  the 
opulence  of  the  state,  which  he  found  not  inconsiderable,  and  though 
his  power  exceeded  that  of  many  kings  and  tyrants,  some  of  whom 
have  bequeathed  to  their  posterity  the  sovereignty  they  had  obtained, 
yet  he  added  not  one  drachinu  to  his  paternal  estate. 

Thucydides,  indeed,  gives  this  candid  account  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  Pericles  ;  but  the  comic  writers  abuse  him  in  a  most 
malignant  manner,  giving  his  friends  the  name  of  the  new  Pisis- 
tratidfB.  and  calling  upon  him  to  swear  that  he  would  never  at- 
tempt to  make  himself  absolute,  since  his  authority  was  already 
much  too  great  and  overbearing  in  a  free  state.  Telcclides  says,  the 
Athenians  had  given  up  to  him  — 

The  tribute  of  the  states,  the  stales  themselves. 
To  bind,  to  loose,  to  build,  and  to  destroy; 
In  peace,  in  v,ar,  to  govern;  najr,  to  rule 
Their  verj  fate,  like  some  superior  being. 

And  this  not  only  for  a  time,  or  during  the  prime  and  flower  of  a 
.short  administration,  but  for  forty  years  together  he  held  the  pre- 
eminence amidst  such  men  as  Ephialtes,  Leocratcs,  Myronides, 
Cimon,  Tolmides,  and  Thucydides,  and  continued  it  no  less  than 
fifteecn  years  after  the  fall  and  banishment  of  the  latter.  The  power 
of  the  magistrates,  which  to  them  v.as  but  annual,  all  centered  ia 
him,  yet  still  he  kept  himself  untainted  by  avarice.  Not  that  he  was 
inattentive  to  his  finances,  but,  on  the  contrary,  neither  negligent 
of  his  paternal  estate,  nor  yet  willing  to  have  much  trouble  with  it  j  as 
he  had  not  much  time  to  spare,  he  brought  the  management  of  it  into 
such  a  method  as  was  very  easy,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  exact  j 
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for  he  used  to  turn  a  whole  year's  produce  into  money  altogether, 
-and  with  this  he  bought  from  day  to  day  all  manner  of  necessaries  at 
the  market.  This  way  of  living  was  not  agreeable 'to  his  sons  when 
grown  up ;  and  the  allowance  he  made  the  women  did  not  appear  t6 
them  a  generous  one  :  they  complained  of  a  pittance  daily  measured 
out  with  scrupulous  economy,  which  admitted  of  none  of  those 
superfluities  so  common  in  great  houses  and  wealthy  families, 
and  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  expenses  being  so  nicely  ad- 
justed to  the  income. 

The  person  who  managed  these  concerns  with  so  much  exactness 
was  a  servant  of  his,  named  Evangelus,  either  remarkably  fitted  for 
the  purpose  by  nature,  or  formed  to  it  by  Pericles.  Anaxagoras,indeed, 
considered  these  lower  attentions  as  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom; 
following  the  dictates  of  enthusiasm,  and  wrapt  up  in  sublime  in- 
quiries, he  quitted  his  house,  and  left  his  lands  untilled  and  desolate. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  a 
speculative  and  a  practical  philosopher.  The  former  advances  his 
ideas  into  the  regions  of  science  without  the  assistance  of  any  thing 
corporeal  or  external;  the  latter  endeavours  to  apply  his  great  quali- 
ties to  the  use  of  mankind,  and  riches  afford  him  not  only  necessary 
but  excellent  assistance.  Thus  it  was  with  Pericles,  who,  by  his 
wealth,  was  enabled  to  relieve  numbers  of  the  poor  citizens.  Nay, 
for  want  of  such  prudential  regards,  this  very  Anaxagoras,  we  are 
told,  lay  neglected  and  unprovided  for,  insomuch  that  the  poor  old 
man  had  covered  up  his  head,  and  was  going  to  starve  himself*. 
But  on  account  of  it  being  brought  to  Pericles,  he  was  extremely 
moved  at  it,  ran  immediately  to  him,  expostulated,  entreated,  bewail- 
ing not  so  much  tlie  fate  of  his  friend  as  his  own,  if  his  administration 
should  lose  so  valuable  a  counsellor.  Anaxagoras,  uncovering  his 
face,  replied,  "  Ah,  Pericles  !  those  tliat  have  need  of  a  lamp  take 
care  to  supply  it  with  oil." 

By  this  time  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  express  some  jealousy 
of  the  Athenian  greatness,  and  Pericles,  willing  to  advance  it  still 
higher,  and  make  the  people  more  sensible  of  their  importance,  and 
more  inclinable  to  great  attempts,  procured  an  order,  that  all  the 
Greeks,  wheresoever  they  resided,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia, 
whether  their  cities  were  small  or  groat,  should  send  deputies  to 
Athens  to  consult  about  rebuilding  the  Grecian  temples  which  the 
barbarians  had  burnt,  and  about  providing  those  sacrifices  which  had 
been  vowed  during  the  Persian  war,  for  the  preservation  of  Greece  • 

*  It  was  customary  among  the  ancients  for  a  person  who  was  deterrainnd  to  put  an 
€nd  to  his  life  to  Cover  up  his  head ;  whether  he  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  service 
of  bis  country,  or,  being  weary  of  his  being,  bade  the  world  adieu. 
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and  likewise   to  enter  into  such  measures  as  might  secure  naviga" 
tion,  and  maintain  the  peace. 

Accordingly  twenty  persons^  each  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
were  sent  with  tliis  proposal  to  the  different  states  of  Greece.  Five 
went  to  the  lonians  and  Dorians  in  Asia,  and  the  islanders  as  far  as 
Lesbos  and  Rhodes  ;  five  to  the  cities  about  the  Hellespont  and  in 
Tlu'ace,  as  far  as  Byzantium;  five  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boeotia, 
Phocls^  and  Peloponnesus,  and  from  thence,  by  Locri  along  the  ad- 
joining continent,  to  Acarnania  and  Ambracia.  Tlie  rest  were  dis- 
patched through  Eubcea  to  the  Greeks  that  dwelt  upon  Mount  Oetra 
and  near  the  Maliac  Bay,  to  the  Phthiota,  the  Achseans*,  and  Thcs- 
salians,  Inviting  them  to  join  in  the  council  and  new  confederacy  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Greece.  It  took  not  effect,  how- 
ever, nor  did  the  cities  send  their  deputies ;  the  reason  of  which  is 
said  to  be  the  opposition  of  the  Lacedsemoniansf,  for  the  proposal  was 
first  rejected  in  Peloponnesus,  But  I  was  willing  to  give  account  of 
it  as  a  specimen  of  the  greatness  of  the  orator's  spirit,  and  of  his  dis- 
position to  form  magnificent  designs. 

His  chief  merit  in  war  was  the  safety  of  his  measures.  He  never 
willingly  engaged  in  any  uncertain  or  very  dangerous  expedition, 
nor  had  any  ambition  to  imitate  those  generals  who  are  admired  a* 
great  men,  because  their  rash  enterprises  have  been  attended  with 
success ;  he  always  told  the  Athenians,  •'  That,  as  far  as  their  fate 
depended  upon  him,  they  should  be  immortal."  Perceiving  that 
Tolmldes,  the  son  of  Tolmteus,  In  confidence  of  his  former  success 
and  military  reputation,  was  preparing  to  invade  Bceotia  at  an  un- 
seasonable time,  and  that,  over  and  above  the  regular  troops,  he  had 
persuaded  the  bravest  and  most  spirited  of  the  iVthenlan  youth,  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand,  to  go  volunteers  in  that  expedition,  he 
addressed  him  in  public,  and  tiled  to  divert  him  from  it,  making  use, 
among  the  rest,  of  those  well-known  words :  "  If  you  regard  not  the 
opinion  of  Pericles,  yet  wait  at  least  for  the  advice  of  time,  who  is 
the  best  of  all  counsellors."  This  saying,  for  the  present,  gained  no 
great  applause  :  but  when,  a  few  days  after,  news  was  brought,  that 
Tolmiues  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Coronca|,  together  with  many 

*  15y  Achi£ans  we  are  sometimes  to  understand  the  Cirecks  in  general,  especially  in 
tlic  writings  of  tlic  poets,  and  soiiietiiiics  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus; but  neither  of  these  Citn  be  the  meaning  in  lliis  ylace.  Wc  must  liere  under~ 
stand  a  people  ofTlicssaly,  called  Acliaans.     Vide  Steph.  Byz.  in  voce  I'horbas. 

i  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Lacedajiiionians  opposed  this  undertaking,  since  the  givinc 
way  to  it  would  have  been  acknowledging  the  Athenians  as  masters  of  all  Greece.  In- 
deed, the  Athenians  should  not  have  attempted  it  without  an  order  or  decree  oi  the 
Amphictynns. 

t  This  dex'eat  happened  iu  the  second  year  of  the  eighty-third  Olympiad,  four  hundred. 
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of  the  bravest  citizensj  it  procured  Pericles  ^neat  respect  and  love 
from  the  people,  who  considered  it  as  a  proof  not  only  of  his  sagacity, 
but  of  his  affection  for  his  countrymen. 

Ot  his  military  expeditions,  that  to  the  Chersonesus  procured  him 
most  honoor,  because  it  proved  very  salutary  to  the  Greeks  who  dwelt 
there  :  for  he  nut  only  strengthened  their  cities  w^ith  the  addition  of 
a  thousand  able-bodied  Athenians,  but  raised  fortifications  across 
the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea;  thus  garding  against  the  incursions  of 
of  tile  Thracians,  who  were  spread  about  the  Chersonesus,  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  those  long  and  grievous  wars  under  which  that  dis- 
trict had  smarted  by  reason  of  ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  barbarians, 
as  well  as  to  the  robberies  witli  which  it  had  been  infested  by  persons 
who  lived  upon  the  borders,  or  were  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But 
the  expedition  most  celebrated  among  strangers  was  that  by  sea 
around  Peloponnesus.  He  set  sail  from  Pcgae,  in  the  territories  of 
Megara,  with  an  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  not  only  ravaged  tlie 
maratime  cities,  as  Tolmides  had  done  before  him,  but  landed  his 
forces,  and  penetrated  a  good  way  up  the  country.  The  terror  of 
his  arms  drove  the  inhabitants  into  their  walled  tow'ns,  all  but  the 
Sicyonians,  who  made  head  against  him  at  Nimea,  and  were  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle  ;  in  memory  of  which  victory  lie  erected  a  tro])hy. 
From  Achaia,  ti  confederate  state,  he  took  a  number  of  men  into  his 
galleys,  and  sailed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent ;  then  pass- 
ing by  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  iie  made  a  descent  in  Acarnania, 
shut  up  the  Oeneadai  within  their  walls ;  and,  having  laid  waste  the 
country,  returned  home.  In  the  whole  course  of  this  affair,  he  ap- 
peared terrible  to  his  enemies,  and  to  his  countrymen  an  active  and 
prudent  commander ;  for  no  miscarriage  was  con)mitted,  nor  did  even 
any  unfortunate  accident  happen  during  the  whole  time. 

Having  sailed  to  Pontus  with  a  large  and  well  equipped  fleet,  lie 
procured  the  Grecian  cities  tliere  all  the  advantages  they  desired, 
and  treated  them  with  great  regard.  To  the  barbarous  nations  that 
surrounded  theui,  and  to  their  kings  and  princes,  he  made  the  power 
of  Athens  very  respectable,  by  showing  with  what  security  her  fleets 
could  sail,  and  that  she  was  in  eflect  mistress  of  the  stas.  Ke  left 
the  people  of  Sinope  thirteen  ships  under  the  command  of  Lamachus, 
and  a  body  of  men  to  act  against  Timesileos  their  tyrant.  And, 
when  the  tyrant  and  his  party  were  driven  out,  he  caused  a  decree 
to  be  made,  that  a  colony  of  six  hundred  Athenian  volunteers  should 
be  placed  in  Sinope,  and  put  in  possession  of  those  houses  and  land« 
which  had  belonged  to  them. 

and  forty-five  years  before  the  Christiaa  era,  and  more  than  twenty  years  before  tha 
yJeath  of  Pericits, 
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He  did  not,  however,  give  way  to  the  wild  desires  of  the  citizens, 
nor  would  he  indulge  them,  when,  elated  by  their  strength  and  good 
fortune,  they  talked  of  recovering  Egypt*,  and  of  attempting  the  coast 
of  Persia.  Many  were  likewise  at  this  time  possessed  with  the  unfor- 
tunate passion  for  Sicily,  which  the  orators  of  Alcibiades's  party  af- 
terwards inflamed  still  more.  Nay,  some  even  dreamed  of  Hetruriaf 
and  Carthage,  and  not  without  some  ground  of  hope,  as  they  imagined, 
because  of  the  great  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  the  successful 
course  of  their  affairs. 

But  Pericles  restrained  this  impetuosity  of  the  citizens,  and  curb- 
ed their  extravagant  desire  of  conquest;  employing  the  greatest  part 
of  their  forces  in  strengthening  and  securing  their  present  acquisi- 
tions, and  considering  it  a  matter  of  consequence  to  keep  the  Lace- 
dcemonians  within  bounds,  whom  he  therefore  opposed,  as  on  other 
occasions,  so  particularly  in  the  sacred  war.  For  when  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  by  dint  of  arms,  had  restored  the  temple  to  the  citizens  of 
Delphi,  which  had  been  seized  by  tlie  Phocians,  Pericles,  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  the  Laoedtemonians,  marched  thither,  and  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians  again.  And  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  engraved  on  the  forehead  of  the  brazen  wolf  the  privilege  which 
the  people  of  Delphi  had  granted  them  of  consulting  the  oracle  first  J,. 
Pericles  caused  the  same  privilege  for  the  Athenians  to  be  inscribed 
<)n  the  wolf's  right  side. 

The  event  shewed  that  lie  was  right  in  confining  the  Athenian  for- 
ces to  act  within  the  bounds  of  Greece;  for,  in  the  first  placc^  the 
Eubceans  revolted,  and  he  led  an  army  against  them.  Soon  after, 
news  was  brought  that  Megara  had  commenced  hostilities,  and  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  forces,  under  the  command  of  king  Plistonax> 
were  upon  the  borders  of  Attica.  The  enemy  offered  him  battle;  he 
did  not  chuse,  however,  to  risk  an  engagement  with  so  numerous  and 
resolute  an  army.     But  as  Plistonax  was  very  young,  and  chiefly  di- 

*  For  the  Athenians  had  been  masters  of  Egypt,  as  we  find  in  the  second  book  of 
Thucydidcs.  They  were  driven  out  of  it  by  Megabyzus,  Artaxerxes's  lieutenant,  in  the 
first  3'ear  of  the  eighteenth  Olympiad,  and  it  was  only  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighty-first 
Olympiad  that  Pericles  made  that  successful  expedition  about  Peloponnesus;  therefore 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  Athenians,  now  in  the  lieight  of  prosperity,  talked  of  recovering 
their  footing  in  a  country  which  they  had  so  lately  lost. 

t  Hetruria  seems  oddly  joined  with  Carthage ;  but  we  may  consider  that  Hetruria  was 
on  one  side  of  Sicily,  and  Carthage  on  the  other.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  after  they 
had  devoured  Sicily  in  their  thoughts,  might  think  of  extending  their  conquest  to.  the 
countries  on  the  right  and  left;  in  the  same  manner  as  king  Pyrrhus  indulged  his  wild 
ambition  to  subdue  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa, 

J  This  wolf  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  great  altar, 
en  occasion  of  a  wolf's  killing  a  thief  who  liad  robbed  jihe  temple,  and  leading  the  Dsl" 
phians  to  the  place  where  the  treasure  by. 
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reeled  by  Clcandrides,  a  counsellor  wliom  the  Erphuri  had  appointed 
him  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  he  attempted  to  bribe  that  counsel- 
lor; and,  succeeding  in  it  to  his  wish,  persuaded  liim  to  draw  off  the 
Peloponnesians  from  Attica.  The  soldiers  dispersing  and  retiring  to 
their  respective  homes,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  so  highly  incensed, 
that  tliey  laid  a  heavy  line  upon  the  king;  and,  as  he  was  not  able  to 
pay  it,  he  withdrew  from  Lacedffimon.  As  for  Clcandrides,  who  fled 
from  justice,  they  condemned  him  to  death.  He  was  the  father  of 
Gylippiis,  who  defeated  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  derived  the  vice  of  avarice  from  him  as  an  hereditary  distemper. 
He  was  led  by  it  into  bad  practices,  for  which  he  was  banished  with 
ignominy  from  Sparta,  as  related  in  the  life  of  Lysander. 

In  the  accounts  for  this  campaign,  Pericles  put  down  ten  talents, 
laid  ontfor  a  necessan/  use,  and  the  people  allowed  it,  without  ex- 
amining the  matter  closely,  or  prying  into  the  secret.  According 
to  some  writers,  and,  among  the  rest,  Theophrastus  the  philosoplier, 
Pericles  sent  ten  talents  every  year  to  Sparta,  wi^h  which  he  gained 
all  the  magistracy,  and  kept  them  from  acts  of  hostility^  not  that 
he  purchased  peace  with  the  money,  but  only  gained  time,  that  lie 
might  have  leisure  to  make  preparations  to  carry  on  the  war  after- 
wards with  advantage. 

Immediately  after  the.  retreat  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  revoltcrs,  and  passing  over  into  Eubcea  with 
iifty  ships  and  five  thousand  men,  he  reduced  the  cities.  He  ex- 
pelled the  HippoLofev,  persons  distinguished  by  their  opulence  and 
autliority  among  the  Chalcidians;  and  having  exterminated  all  the 
Hestiaeans,  he  gave  their  city  to  a  colony  of  Athenians.  Tlie  cause 
of  this  severity  was  their  having  taken  an  Athenian  ship,  and  mur- 
dered the  whole  crew. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  having  agreed 
upon  a  truce  for  thirty  years,  Pericles  caused  a  decree  to  be  made 
for  an  expedition  against  Samos.  The  pretence  he  made  use  of  was, 
that  the  Samians,  when  commanded  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the 
Milesians,  had  refused  it.  But  as  he  seems  to  have  entered  upon  this 
war  merely  to  gratify  Aspasia,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  by  what 
art  or  power  she  captivated  the  greatest  statesman,  and  brought  evea 
philosophers  to  speak  of  her  so  much  to  her  advantage. 

It  is  agreed  tliat  she  was  by  birth  a  Milesian*, '  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Axiochus.  She  is  reported  to  have  trod  in  the  steps  of 
Thargeliaf,   who  was   descended  from  the  ancient  lonians,  and  to 

*  IMiletiiiii,  a  city  in  Ionia,  was  famous  for  producing  persons  of  extraordinary  abilities, 
t  This  Thargelia,  bv  her  beauty,    obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Thessaly.     However, 
she  cHiue  to  an  untimely  end,  for  ihe  was  nnirderfid  by  one  of  her  lovers. 
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have  reserve  '  her  intimacies  for  the  great.  This  Tliargelia,  who,  to 
the  charms  of  her  person,  added  a  peculiar  politeness  and  poignant 
wit,  iiiid  many  lovers  among  the  Cheeks,  and  drew  over  to  the  king 
of  Persia's  interest  all  tliat  approached  her;  by  whose  means,  as  they 
were  persons  of  eminence,  and  authority,  she  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
Median  faction  among  tlie  Grecian  states. 

Some  indeed  say,  that  Pericles  made  his  court  to  Aspasia  only  on 
account  of  her  wisdom  and  political  abilities.  Nay,  even  Socrates 
himself  sometimes  visited  her,  along  with  her  friends;  and  her  ac- 
quaintances took  their  wives  with  them  to  hear  her  discourse,  though 
the  business  that  supj  orted  her  was  neither  honourable  nor  decent, 
for  she  kept  a  number  of  courtesans  in  her  house.  iEschines  informs 
us,  that  Lysicles,  who  was  a  grazier,  and  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous 
disp/ositlon,  by  his  intercourse  with  Aspasia  after  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles, became  tht  most  considerable  man  in  Athens.  And,  though 
Plato's  Menexenus  in  the  beginning  Is  rather  humorous  than  serious, 
yet  thus  much  of  hiat^-  ry  we  mav  gatiier  from  it,  that  many  Athenians 
resorted  to  her  on  account  of  her  skill  in  the  art  of  speaking*. 

I  should  not,  however,  think  that  the  attachment  of  Pericles  was 
of  so  very  delicate  a  kind:  for  though  his  wife,  who  was  his  relation, 
an  J  had  been  first  married  to  Hippouicus,  by  whom  she  had  Callias 
the  rich,  brought  him  two  sons,  Xanthippus  and  Paralus,  yet  they 
lived  so  ill  together,  that  they  parted  by  consent.  She  was  married 
to  anotiier,  and  he  took  Aspasia,  for  whom  he  had  the  tcnderest  re- 
gard; insomuch  that  he  never  went  out  upon  business,  or  returned, 
without  saluting  her.  In  the  comedies  she  is  called  the  JVeiv  O/nphalej 
Deicmira,  and  Juno.    Cratinus  plainly  calls  her  a  prostitute : 

She  bore  this  Juno,  this  Aspasia, 

Skilled  in  the  shameless  trade  and  every  art 
Of  wantonness. 

He  seems  also  to  have  had  a  natural  son  by  her;  for  he  is  intro- 
duced by  Eupolis  inquiring  after  him  thus : 

Still  lives  the  offspring  of  my  dalliance? 

Pyronldes  answers, 

•  He  lives,  and  might  have  borne  the  name  of  husband. 

Did  he  not  dream  that  every  bosom  fair 
Is  not  a  chaste  one. 

Such  was  the  fame  of  Aspasia,  that  Cyrus,  who  contended  with 
Artaxerxes  for  the  Persian  crown,  gave  the  name  of  Aspasia  to  his 

*  It  ie  not  to  be  imagined  that  Aspasia  excelled  in  light  and  amorous  discourses.  Her 
discourses,  on  the  cpntrary,  were  not  mure  brilliant  than  solid.  It  was  even  believed  by 
the  most  intelligent  Athenians^  aud  amongst  them,  by  Socrates  himself,  that  she  composed 
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favourite  concubine,  who  before  was  called  Milto.  This  won  in 
was  born  in  Phocis,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Hermotimils.  When 
Cyrus  was  slain  in  the  battle,  she  was  carried  to  the  king,  ai.d  had 
afterwards  great  influence  over  him.  These  particulars  occurihg  to 
my  memory  as  I  wrote  this  life,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  needless 
affectation  of  gravity,  if  not  an  offence  against  politeness,  to  pass 
them  over  in  silencci 

I  now  return  to  the  Samiah  war,  which  Pericles  is  much  blamed 
for  having  promoted,  in  favour  of  the  Milesians,  at  the  instigation  of 
Aspasia.  The  Milesians  and  Samians  had  been  at  war  for  the  city 
of  Priene,  and  the  Samians  had  the  advantage,  when  the  Atiienians 
interposed,  and  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  refer  the 
decision  of  the  dispute  to  them  ;  but  the  Samians  refused  to  comply 
with  this  demand.  Pericles,  therefore,  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  Samos, 
and  abolished  the  oligarchical  form  of  government.  He  then  took 
fifty  of  the  principal  men,  and  the  same  number  of  children,  as  hos- 
tages, and  sent  them  to  Lemnos.  Each  of  these  hostages,  we  are 
told,  offered  him  a  talent  for  his  ransom ;  and  those  thai  v.  ere  desi- 
rous to  prevent  the  settling  of  a  democracy  among  them  wuuld  have 
given  him  much  more.  Pissuthnes  the  Persian,  who  had  the  in- 
terest of  the  Samians  at  heart,  likewise  sent  him  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  grant  them  more  favourable  terms. 
Pericles,  however,  would  receive  none  of  their  presents,  but  treated 
the  Samians  in  the  manner  he  had  resolved  on ;  and,  having  esta- 
blished a  popular  government  in  the  island,  he  returned  to  Athens. 

But  they  soon  revolted  again,  having  recovered  their  hostages  by 
some  private  measure  of  Pissuthnes,  and  Diade  new  preparations  for 
war.  Pericles  coming  with  a  fleet  to  reduce  them  once  more,  found 
them  not  in  a  posture  of  negligence  or  despair,  but  determined  to  con- 
tend with  him  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  A  si'-up  engagement 
ensued  near  the  isle  of  Tragia,  and  Pericles  gained  a  glorious  victory, 
having,  with  forty-four  ships,  defeated  seventy,  twenty  of  which  had 
soldiers  on  board. 

Pursuing  his  victory,  he  possessedhimself  of  the  harbour  of  Samos, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  They  still  retained  courage  enough  to 
sally  out  und  give  him  battle  before  the  walls.  Soon  after,  a  great 
fleet  came  from  Athens,  and  the  Samians  were  entirely  shut  up: 
whereupon  Pericles  took  sixty  galleys,  and  steered  for  the  Mediter- 

the  celebrated  funeral  oration  pronnunced  by  Pericles,  in  honour  of  those  tliat  were  slain 
in  the  Samian  war.  It  is  probable  enough  that  Pericles  undertook  that  war  to  avenge 
the  quarrel  of  the  Milesians,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aspasia,  who  was  of  Milecuni,  anti  13 
said  to  have  accompanied  him  in  that  expediliun,  and  to  have  built  a  temple  to  perj.e- 
U'.ate  the  memory  of  his  victory. 
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raiican,  with  a  design,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  meet  the  Phoeni- 
cian fleet  that  was  coming  to  the  reUef  of  Samos,  and  to  engage 
with  it  at  a  great  distance  from  the  island. 

Stesimhrotus  indeed  says,  he  intended  to  sail  for  Cyprus,  which 
is  very  improbable.  But  whatever  his  design  was,  he  seems  to  have 
committed  an  error:  for,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Melissus,  the  son 
of  Ithagenes,  a  man  distinguished  as  a  philosopher,  and  at  that 
time  commander  of  the  Samians,  despising  either  the  small  number 
of  ships  that  was  left,  or  else  the  inexperience  of  their  officers,  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  attack  the  Athenians.  Accordingly  a  battle 
was  fought,  and  the  Samians  obtained  the  victory;  for  they  made 
many  prisoners,  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
cleared  the  seas,  and  imported  whatever  warlike  stores  and  provi- 
sions they  wanted.  Aristotle  writes,  that  Pericles  himself  had  been 
beaten  by  the  same  Melissus  in  a  former  sea-fight. 

The  Samians  returned  upon  the  Athenian  prisoners  the  insult  they 
had  received,  marked  their  foreheads  with  the  figure  of  an  owl,  as 
the  Athenians  had  branded  them  with  a  Samccna,  which  is  a  kind 
of  ship  built  low  in  the  fore-part,  and  wide  and  hollow  in  the  sides. 
This  form  makes  it  light  and  expeditious  in  sailing ;  and  it  was  called 
Samccna,  from  its  being  invented  in  Samos  by  Polycrates  the  tyrant. 
Aristophanes  is  supposed  to  have  hinted  at  these  marks,  when  he  says. 

The  Samians  are  a  letter'd  race. 

As  soon  as  Pericles  was  informed  of  the  misfortune  that  had  be- 
fallen his  army,  he  immediately  returned  with  succours,  gave  Me- 
lissus battle,  routed  the  enemy,  and  blocked  up  the  town  by  building  a 
wall  about  it ;  choosing  to  owe  the  conquest  of  It  rather  to  time  and  ex- 
pense, than  to  purchase  it  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But 
when  he  found  the  Athenians  murmured  at  the  time  spent  in  the 
blockade,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  restrain  them  from  the  assault, 
he  divided  the  army  into  eight  parts,  and  ordered  them  to  draw  lots. 
That  division  whieh  drew  a  white  beau  were  to  enjoy  tliemselves  in 
ease  and  pleasure,  while  the  others  fought.  Hence  it  is  said,  that 
those  who  spend  the  day  in  feasting  and  merriment  call  that  a  ic/iite 
tlar/,  from  the  white  hcan. 

Ephorus  adds,  that  Pericles  In  tliis  siege  made  use  of  battering 
engins,  the  invention  of  which  he  much  admired,  it  being  then  a  new 
one;  and  that  lie  had  ^^y/ewo>i  the  engineer  along  with  him,  who, 
on  account  of  his  lameness,  was  carried  about  in  a  litter,  when  his 
presence  was  required  to  direct  the  machines,  and  thence  had  the 
surname  of  Per'tphoretus.  But  Heraclldes  of  Pontus  confutes  this 
assertion  by  some  verses  of  Anacreon,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Arteraon  Periphoretus  several  ages  before  the  Samian  war  and  these 
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transactions  of  Pericles.  And  he  tells  us,  this  Aitemon  was  a  per- 
son who  gave  himself  up  to  luxury,  and  was  withal  of  a  timid  and 
effeminate  spirit;  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time  within  dooi-s,  and 
had  a  shield  of  brass  held  over  his  head  bj^  a  couple  of  slaves,  lest 
something  should  fall  upon  him.  Moreover,  that  if  he  happened 
to  be  necessarily  obliged  to  go  abroad,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter, 
which  hung  so  low  as  almost  to  toucli  the  ground,  and  therefore 
was  called  Perijiharetus. 

After  nine  months,  the  Samians  surrendered.  Pericles  razed  their 
walls,  seized  their  ships,  and  laid  a  heavy  fine  upon  them  ;  part  of 
which  they  paid  down  directly,  the  rest  they  promised  at  a  set  time, 
and  gave  hostages  for  the  payment.  Duris  the  Samian  makes  a 
melancholy  tale  of  it,  accusing  Pericles  and  the  Athenians  of  great 
cruelty,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  by  Thucydldes,  Ephorus,  or 
Aristotle.  What  he  relates  concerning  the  Samian  officers  and  sea- 
men seems  quite  fictitious ;  he  tells  us,  that  Pericles  caused  them  to 
be  brought  into  the  market-place  at  Miletus,  and  to  be  bound  to 
posts  there  for  ten  days  together,  at  the  end  of  which  he  ordered  them, 
by  that  time  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  to  be  dispatched  with, 
clubs;  and  refused  their  bodies  the  honour  of  burial.  Duris,  in- 
deed, in  his  histories,  often  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  truth,  even 
when  not  misled  by  any  interest  or  passion,  and  therefore  is  more 
likely  to  have  exaggerated  the  sufferings  of  his  country,  to  make  the 
Athenians  appear  in  an  odious  light. 

Pericles,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  after  the  reduction  of  Sarnos, 
celebrated,  in  a  splendid  manner,  the  obsequies  of  his  countrymen 
who  fell  in  that  war,  and  pronounced  himself  the  funeral  oration 
used  on  such  occasions.  Tiiis  gained  him  great  applause ;  and, 
when  he  came  down  from  the  rostrum,  the  women  paid  their  re- 
spects to  him,  and  presented  him  with  crowns  and  chaplets,  like  a 
champion  just  returned  victorious  from  the  lists.  Only  JBlpinice 
addressed  him  in  terms  quite  difl[^"erent:  "Are  these  actiona,  then, 
Pericles,  worthy  of  crowns  and  garlands,  whicli  have  deprived  us  of 
many  brave  citizens;  not  in  a  war  with  tlie  Phcenicluns  and  Medes, 
such  as  my  brother  Cimon  waged,  but  in  destroying  a  city  united  to 
us  both  in  blood  and  friendship  ?"  Pericles  ouiy  smiled,  and  an- 
swered softly  with  this  line  of  Archilochus, 

Why  lavish  ointments  on  a  head  tliat's  gray? 

Ion  informs  us,  that  he  was  highly  elated  with  this  conquest,  and 
scrupled  not  to  say,  *'  That  Agamemnon  spent  ten  years  in  reducing 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  barbarians,  whereas  he  had  taken  the  riehest  and 
most  powerful  city  among  the  lonlans  in  nine  montiis.", —  And  indeed 
^e  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  achievement;  for  the  war  was  rcaliy 
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a  dangerous  one,  and  the  event  uncertain,  since,  according  to  Thucy- 
dides,  such  was  the  power  of  tlie  Samians,  that  the  Athenians  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Some  time  after  this,  when  tlic  Peloponnesian  war  was  read}'  to 
break  out,  Pericles  persuaded  the  people  to  send  succours  to  the  in-^ 
habitants  of  Corcyra,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Corinthians*;  which 
would  be  a  means  to  fix  in  their  interest  an  island  whose  naval  forces 
were  considerable,  and  might  be  of  great  service  in  case  of  a  rupture 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  which  they  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world 
to  expect  would  be  soon.  The  succours  were  decreed  accordingly, 
and  Pericles  sent  Lacedaemonius  to  the  son  of  Cimon  with  ten  ships 
only,  as  if  he  designed  nothing  more  than  to  disgrace  him.  A  mu- 
tual regard  and  friendship  subsisted  between  Cimon 's  family  and  the 
Spartans,  and  he  now  furnished  his  son  with  but  a  few  ships,  and 
gave  him  the  charge  of  this  affair  against  his  inclination,  in  or- 
der that,  if  nothing  great  or  striking  were  effected,  Lacedaemonius 
might  be  still  the  more  suspected  of  favouring  the  Spartans,  Nay, 
by  all  imaginable  methods,  he  endeavoured  to  hinder  the  advance- 
ment of  that  family,  representing  the  sons  of  Cimon,  as  by  their  very 
names,  not  genuine  Athenians,  but  strangers  and  aliens,  one  of  them 
being  called  Lacediemonius,  another  Thessalus,  and  a  third  Eleus. 
They  seem  to  have  been  all  the  sons  of  an  Arcadian  woman,  Pe- 
ricles, however,  finding  himself  greatly  blamed  about  these  ten  gal- 
leys, an  aid  by  no  means  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of  those 
that  requested  it,  but  likely  enough  to  afford  his  enemies  a  pretence 
to  accuse  him,  sent  another  squadron  to  Corcyra  f;  which  did  not 
arrive  till  the  action  was  over. 

The  Corinthians,  offended  at  this  treatment,  complained  of  it  at 
LaccdjEmon,  and  the  Megarensians  at  the  same  time  alleged  that  the 
Athenians  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  to  any  mart  or  port  of 
tlicirs,  but  drove  them  out,  thereby  infringing  the  common  privi- 
leges, and  breaking  the  oath  they  had  taken  before  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Greece.  The  people  of  vEgina,  too,  privately  acquainted 
the  Lacedcem.onlans  with  many  encroachments  and  injuries  done 
them  by  the  Atlienians,  whom  they  dared  not  to  accuse  openly. — 
And,  at  this  very  juncture,  Potidaea,  a  Corinthian  colony,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  xlthenians,  being  besieged  in  consequence  of  its  revolt. 
hastewed  on  the  war. 

However,  as  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Athens,  and  as  Archida- 

•  This  war  was  commenced  about  tlie  little  territory  of  Epidamnum,  a  city  in  Mace- 
donia, ftnnided  by  tlie  Corcyrians. 

t  But  this  tleet,  wliich  consisttd  of  twenty  ships,  prevented  a  second  engagement,  for 
wLicU  Oicy  were  preparing. 
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nms,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  endeavoured  to  give  a  healing 
turn  to  most  of  the  articles  in  question,  and  to  pacify  the  allies,  pro- 
bably no  other  point  would  have  involved  the  Athenians  in  war,  if 
they  could  have  been  persuaded  to  rescind  the  decree  against  the 
Megarensians,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  them.  Pericles,  therefore,  ia 
exerting  all  his  interest  to  oppose  this  measure,  in  retaining  his  en- 
mity to  the  Megarensians,  and  working  up  the  people  to  the  same 
rancour,  was  the  sole  author  of  the  war. 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  ambassadors  from  Laccd«emon  came  upon 
this  occasion  to  Athens,  Pericles  pretended  there  was  a  law  which 
forbade  the  taking  down  any  tablet  on  which  a  decree  of  the  people 
was  written.  *'  Then,"  said  Polyarces^  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
*^  do  not  take  it  down,  but  turn  the  other  side  outwards ;  there  is  no 
law  against  that."  Notwithstanding  the  pleasantry  of  this  answer^ 
Pericles  relented  not  in  the  least.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had 
some  private  pique  against  the  IMegarensians,  thougli  the  pretext  he 
availed  himself  of  in  public  was,  that  they  had  applied  to  profane 
uses  certain  parcels  of  sacred  ground;  and  thereupon  he  procured 
a  decree  for  a  herald  to  be  sent  to  Megara  and  Lacedaimon,  to  lay 
this  charge  agiinst  the  Megarensians.  This  decree  was  drawn  up 
in  a  candid  and  conciliating  manner.  But  Anthemocritus,  the  he- 
raid  sent  with  that  commission,  losing  his  life  by  the  way,  through 
some  treachery  (as  was  supposed)  of  the  Megarensians,  Charinus 
procured  a  decree,  that  an  implacable  and  eternal  enmity  should 
subsist  between  the  Athenians  and  them ;  tliat  if  any  Megarensiaxi 
should  set  foot  on  Attic  ground,  he  should  be  put  to  death;  that  to 
the  oatii  v.'hich  their  generals  used  to  take,  this  particular  should  be 
added,  that  they  would  twice  a-year  make  an  inroad  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Megara ;  and  that  Anthemocritus  should  be  buried  at  the 
Thriasian  gate,  now  called  Dijrrjlus. 

The  Megarensians,  however,  deny  their  being  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Anthemocritus,  and  lay  the  war  entirely  at  the  door  of  As- 
pasia  and  Pericles ;  alleging  in  proof  those  well  known  verses  from 
the  Acharneiisis  of  Aristophanes, 

The  god  of  wine  had  with  his  Thyrs}is  smote 

Some  youths,  who,  in  their  madness,  stole  from  Jlegara 

The  prostitute  Siino'thu  ;  in  revenge. 

Two  females,  liberal  of  their  smiles,  were  stolen 

From  our  Aspasta's  train. 

It  Is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  discover  what  was  the  real  origin  of  the 
war;  but  at  the  same  time  all  agree,  it  was  the  fault  of  Pericles  that 
the  decree  against  Megara  wa>  not  annulled.  Some  say,  his  firm- 
ness in  that  case  v/as  the  eftect  of  his  prudence  and  magnanimity^ 
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as  he  considered  that  demand  only  as  a  trial,  and  thought  the  least 
concession  would  be  understood  as  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness; 
but  others  will  have  it,  that  his  treating  the  Lacedsemonians  with 
so  little  ceremony  was  owing  to  his  obstinacy,  and  an  ambition  to 
display  his  power. 

But  the  worst  cause  of  all,  assigned  for  the  war,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding, is  confirmed  by  most  historians,  is  as  follows  :  Phidias^ 
the  statuary,  had  undertaken  (as  we  have  said)  the  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva. The  friendship  and  influence  he  had  with  Pericles  exposed 
him  to  en\7,  and  procured  him  many  enemies,  who,  willing  to  make 
an  experiment  upon  him,  what  judgment  the  people  might  pass  on 
Pericles  himself,  persuaded  Menon,  one  of  Phidias's  workmen,  to 
place  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the  forum,  and  to  entreat  the  protectioa 
of  the  republic,  while  he  lodged  an  information  against  Phidias. 

The  people  granting  his  request,  and  the  affair  coming  to  a  public 
trial,  the  allegation  of  theft,  which  Menon  brought  against  him,  was 
shown  to  be  groundless :  for  Phidias,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  had 
managed  the  matter  from  the  first  with  so  much  art,  that  the  gold 
■with  which  the  statue  was  overliiid,  could  easily  be  taken  off  and 
weighed;  and  Pericles  ordered  this  to  be  done  by  tlie  accusers.  But 
the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  the  envy  arising  thence,  was  the 
thing  tliat  ruined  Phidias;  and  it  was  particularly  insisted  upon,  that 
in  his  representation  of  the  battle  with  the  Amazons  upon  Minerva's 
shield,  he  had  introduced  his  own  cfhgies  as  a  bald  old  man  taking 
up  a  stone  with  both  hands,  and  a  high  finished  picture  of  Pericles 
fighting  with  an  Amazon.  The  last  was  contrived  with  so  much 
art,  that  the  hand,  which,  in  lifting  up  the  spear,  partly  covered  the 
face,  seemed  to  be  intended  to  conceal  the  likeness,  which  yet  was 
very  striking  on  botli  sides.  Phidias,  therefore,  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  a  natural  death;  though  some  say  poison  was. 
given  him  by  his  enemies,  who  were  desirous  of  causing  Pericles  to 
be  suspected.  As  for  the  accuser  Menon,  he  liad  an  immunity  froia 
taxes  granted  him  at  the  motion  of  Glycon,  and  the  generals  were 
ordered  to  provide  for  his  security. 

About  this  time  Aspasia  was  prosecuted  for  impiety  by  Hermip- 
pus  a  comic  poet,  who  likewise  accused  her  of  receiving  into  her 
house  women  above  the  condition  of  slaves,  for  the  pleasure  of  Pe- 
ricles. And  Diopithes  procured  a  decree,  that  those  who  disputed 
the  existence  of  the  gods,  or  introduced  new  opinions  about  celestial 
appearances,  should  be  tried  before  an  assembly  of  the  peoplco, 
This  charge  was  first  levelled  at  Anaxagoras,  and  through  him  at 
Pericles.  And  as  the  people  admitted  it,  another  decree  was  pro^ 
posed  by  Draconlidcs,  that  Pericles  should  give  an  account  of  the 
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public  money  before  the  Pri/taiies,  and  that  the  judges  shouirt  take 
the  ballots  from  the  altar*,  and  try  the  cause  in  the  city.  But 
Agnon  caused  the  last  article  to  be  dropt,  and,  instead  thereof,  it 
was  voted  that  the  action  should  be  laid  before  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred judges,  either  for  peculation  and  taking  of  bribes^  or  simply 
for  corrupt  practices. 

Aspasia  was  acquitted,  though  much  against  the  tenor  of  the  law, 
by  means  of  Pericles,  who  (according  to^schines)  shed  many  tears 
in  his  application  for  mercy  for  her.  He  did  not  expect  the  same 
indulgence  for  Anaxagorasf,  and  therefore  caused  him  to  quit  the 
city,  and  conducted  him  part  of  the  way.  And  as  himself  was  be- 
become  obnoxious  to  the  people  upon  Phidias's  account,  and  was 
afraid  of  being  called  in  question  for  it,  he  urged  on  the  war,  which 
as  yet  was  uncertain,  and  blew  up  that  flame  which  till  tlien  was 
stifled  and  suppressed.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  obviate  the  ac- 
cusations that  threatened  him,  and  to  mit.'gate  the  rage  of  envy,  be- 
cause such  was  his  dignity  and  power,  that  in  all  important  aftairs, 
and  in  every  great  danger,  the  republic  could  place  its  confidence  in 
him  alone.  These  are  said  to  be  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
persuade  the  people  not  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  Lacedaemonians  j 
but  what  was  the  real  cause  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  persuaded  that  if  they  could  remove  Pericles 
out  of  the  way,  they  should  be  better  able  to  manage  the  Athenians, 
required  them  to  banish  all  execrable  persons  from  among  them ;  and 
Pericles  (as  Thucydides  informs  us)  was  by  his  mother's  side  related 
to  those  that  were  pronounced  e^-errftZ^/e  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.  Tlie 
success,  however,  of  this  application  proved  the  reverse  of  what  was 
expected  by  those  that  ordered  it.  Listead  of  rendering  Pericles 
suspected,  or  involving  him  in  trouble,  it  procured  him  the  more 
confidence  and  respect  from  the  people,  when  they  perceived  that 
their  enemies  both  hated  and  dreaded  him  above  all  others.  For  the 
same  reason  he  forwarned  the  Athenians,  that  if  Archidamus,  when 

*  In  some  extraordinary  cases,  where  the  judges  were  to  proceed  with  the  ereatest 
exactness  and  solemnity,  they  were  to  take  ballots  or  billets  from  the  altar,  and  to  in- 
scribe their  judgment  upon  them ;  or  rather  to  take  the  hlack  and  the  white  bean  psephon. 
What  Plutarch  means  by  trying  the  cause  in  the  cUii  is  not  easy  to  determine,  unless  by 
the  cily  wc  are  to  understand  thefulL  assembly  0/  the  people.  By  the  fifteen  hundred 
judges  mentioned  in  the  next  sentence,  is  probably  meant  the  court  of  Heliastie,  so  call- 
ed because  the  judges  sat  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  the  sun;  lor  this  court,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  consisted  of  that  number. 

t  Anaxagoras  held  the  unity  of  God  ;  that  it  was  one  all-wise  intelligence'whlch  raised 
thebeautifulstructureof  the  world  out  of  the  chaos.  A:id  if  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
master,  it  was  natural  for  the  people  to  conclude  that  his  scholar  Pericles  was  anainst 
the  polytheism  of  the  times. 
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he  entered  Attica  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponneslans^  and  ravaged  the 
rest  of  the  country,  should  spare  his  estate,  it  must  be  owing  either  to 
he  rights  of  hospitality  that  subsisted  between  them,  or  to  a  design 
to  furnish  his  enemies  with  matter  of  slander,  and  therefore  from 
that  hour  lie  gave  his  lands  and  houses  to  the  city  of  Athens.  The 
Lacedaemonians  and  confederates  accordingly  invaded  Attica  with  a 
great  army  under  the  conduct  of  Aichidamus;  and,  laying  waste  all 
before  them,  proceeded  as  far  as  Acharnae*,  where  they  encamped, 
expecting  that  the  Athenians  would  not  be  able  to  endure  them  so 
near,  but  meet  them  in  the  field  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  their 
country.  But  it  appeared  to  Pericles  too  hazardous  to  give  battle  to 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  (for  such  was  the  number  of  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians  employed  in  the  first  expedition),  and 
by  that  step  to  risk  no  less  than  the  preservation  of  the  city  itself. 
As  to  those  that  were  eager  for  an  engagement,  and  uneasy  at  his  slow 
proceedings,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  reason,  by  observing, 
"  That  trees,  when  lopped,  will  soon  grow  again ;  but  when  men  are 
cut  off,  the  loss  is  not  easily  repaired.'* 

In  the  mean  time  he  took  care  to  hold  no  assembly  of  the  people, 
lest  he  should  be  forced  to  act  against  his  own  opinion:  but  as  a 
good  pilot,  when  a  storm  arises  at  sea,  gives  his  directions,  gets  his 
tackle  in  order,  and  then  uses  his  art,  regardless  of  the  tears  and  en- 
treaties of  the  sick  and  fearful  passengers ;  so  Pericles,  when  he  had 
secured  the  gates,  and  placed  the  guards  in  evei-y  quarter  to  the  best 
advantage,  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding,  unmoved 
by  the  clamours  and  complaints  that  resounded  in  his  ears.  Tims 
firm  he  remained,  notwithstanding  the  importunity  of  his  friends, 
and  the  threats  and  accusations  of  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  the 
many  scoffs  and  songs  sung  to  vilify  his  ehaiacter  as  a  general,  and 
to  represent  him  as  one  who  in  the  most  dastardly  manner  betrayed  his 
country  to  the  enemy.  Cleon,  too,  attacked  him  with  great  acri- 
mony, making  use  of  the  general  resentment  against  Pericles  as  a 
means  to  increase  his  own  pojiularity,  as  Hermippus  testifies  in 
these  verses : 

Sleeps  then,  ihou  king  of  satvrs,  sleeps  the  spear. 

While  tbuud'ring  words  mate  war?  why  boast  tlij  prowess. 

Yet  shudder  at  the  sound  of  sharpcn'd  swords, 

Spite  of  the  fiamiiig  Cleon  ? 

Pericles,  however,  regarded  nothing  of  this  kind,  but  calmlv  and 
silently  bore  all  this  disgrace  and  virulence.  And  though  he  fitted 
out  a  hundred  ships,  and  sent  them  against  Peloponnesus,  yet 
he  did  not  sail  with  them,  but   chose  to  stay  and  watch  over  the 

•  The  borough  of  AcbarniE  was  onlj  fifteen  hundred  paces  from  the  eitj. 
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city,  and  keep  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands,  until 
the  Peloponnesians  were  gone.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  common 
people,  who  were  very  imeasy  on  account  of  tlie  war,  lie  made 
a  distribution  of  money  and  lands:  for,  having  expelled  the  inhabi- 
tants of  iEgina,  he  divided  the  island  by  lot  among  the  Athenians. 
Besides,  tiie  sufferings  of  the  enemy  afforded  them  some  conso- 
lation. The  fleet  sent  against  Peloponnesus  ravaged  a  large  tract  of 
country,  and  sacked  the  small  towns  and  villages;  and  Pericles  him- 
self made  a  descent  upon  the  territories  of  Megara*,  which  he  laid 
waste.  ^Vhence  it  appears,  that  though  the  Peloponnesjans  greatly 
distressed  the  Athenians  by  land,  yet,  as  they  were  equally  distressed 
T>y  sea,  they  could  not  have  drawn  out  the  war  to  so  great  a  length, 
but  must  soon  have  given  it  up  (as  Pei-icles  foretold  from  the  begin- 
ning), had  not  some  divine  power  prevented  the  effect  of  human 
counsels.  A  pestilence  at  that  time  broke  out,  which  destroyed  the 
ilower  of  the  youth  and  the  strength  of  Athens.  And  not  o)dy  their 
bodies,  but  their  very  minds  were  effected;  for  as  persons  delirious 
with  a  fever  set  themselves  against  a  physician  or  a  father,  so  they 
raved  against  Pericles,  and  attempted  his  ruin;  being  persuaded  by 
his  enemies  that  the  sickness  was  occasioned  by  the  multitude  of  out- 
dwellers  flocking  into  the  city,  and  a  number  of  people  stuffed  to- 
getlier  In  the  height  of  sunmier,  in  small  huts  and  close  cabins, 
where  they  were  forced  to  live  a  lazy  inactive  life,  instead  of  breathing 
the  pure  and  open  air  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  They 
would  needs  have  it,  that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  this,  who,  wlien  the 
war  bcgnii,  admitted  within  the  walls  such  crowds  of  people  from  the 
country,  and  yet  found  no  employment  for  them,  but  let  them  con- 
tiiuie  j)ent  up  like  cattle,  to  infect  and  destroy  each  other,  without 
ulibrdlug  tliem  the  least  relief  or  refreshment. 

Desirous  to  remedy  this  calamity,  and  M'ithal,  in  some  degree  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  he  manned  a  hundred  and  flfty  siiips,  in  which 
he  embarked  great  numbers  of  select  horse  and  foot,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  set  sail.  The  i^thenians  conceived  good  hopes  of  success, 
and  the  enemy  no  less  dreaded  so  great  an  armament.  The  whole 
fleet  was  in  readiness,  and  Pericles  on  board  his  own  galley,  when 
tliere  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  This  sudden  darkness  was 
looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  omen,  and  threw  them  into  the 
greatest  consternation,  Pericles,  observing  that  the  pilot  was  much 
astonished  and  perplexed,  took  his  cloke,  and  having  covered  his  eyes 

*  He  did  not  undertake  this' expedition  until  autumn,  wlien  the  Lucedajiuonians  wera 
retired.  In  tiie  winter  of  this  year,  the  Aliicnians  solemnized  in  ;in  extraordiuaiy  man- 
ner the  funerals  of  such  as  first  died  in  the  war.  Pericles  pronounced  the  omtion  on  'rliut 
VCcasioH,  vyliich  Thucydides  Las    preserved. 
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with  it,  asked  him,  "  If  he  found  any  thing  terrible  in  that,  or  con- 
sidered it  as  a  sad  presage?"  Upon  his  answering  in  the  negative, 
he  said,  "•  Where  is  tiie  difference  tlien  between  this  and  the  other, 
except  that  sometliing  bigger  than  my  cloke  causes  the  eclipse?"  But 
this  is  a  question  which  is  discussed  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

In  tliis  expedition  Pericles  performed  noihing  worthy  of  so  great 
an  equipment.  He  laid  siege  to  the  sacred  city  of  Epidaurus*,  and 
at  first  with  some  rational  hopes  of  succes:  bur  the  distemper  which 
prevailed  in  his  army  broke  all  his  measures;  for  it  not  only  carried 
off  his  own  men,  but  all  that  had  intercourse  with  them.  As  this 
ill  success  set  the  Athenians  against  him,  he  endeavouicd  to  console 
them  under  their  losses,  and  to  anhiiate  them  to  new  attempts.  But 
it  M*as  not  in  his  power  to  mitigate  their  resentment,  nor  cou-d  they 
be  satisfied  until  they  had  showed  themselves  masters,  by  voting  that 
he  should  be  deprived  of  the  command,  and  pay  a  fine,  which,  by 
the  lowest  account,  was  fifteen  talents;  some  make  it  fifty.  The 
person  that  carried  on  the  prosecution  against  him  was  Cleon,  as 
Idomeneus  tells  us;  or,  according  to  Theophrasus,  Simmias;  or, 
Lacratides,  if  we  believe  Heraclides  of  Pontus. 

The  public  ferment  indeed  soon  subsided,  the  people  quitting 
their  resentment  with  that  l)low,  as  a  bee  leaves  its  sting  in  the 
wound;  but  his  private  affairs  were  in  a  miserable  condition,  for  he 
had  lost  a  number  of  his  relations  in  the  plague,  and  a  misunder- 
standing had  prevailed  for  ^ome  time  in  his  family.  Xanthippus,  the 
eldest  of  his  legitimate  sons,  was  naturally  profuse,  and  besides  had 
married  a  young  and  expensive  wife,  daughter  to  Isander,  and  grand- 
daughter to  Epylieus.  He  knew  not  how  to  brook  his  father's  fruga- 
lity, who  supplied  him  but  sparingly,  and  with  little  at  a  time,  and 
therefore  sent  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  took  up  money  in  the  name 
of  Pericles.  When  the  man  came  to  demand  his  money,  Pericles 
not  only  refused  to  pay  him,  but  even  prosecuted  him  for  the  demand. 
Xanthippus  was  so  highly  enraged  at  this,  that  he  began  openly  to 
abuse  his  father.  First,  he  exposed  and  ridiculed  the  company  he 
kept  in  his  house,  and  the  conversations  he  held  with  the  philoso- 
phers. He  said,  that  Epitimius  the  Pharsalian  having  undesignedly 
killed  a  horse  with  a  javelin  which  he  threw  at  the  public  games,  his 
father  spent  a  whole  day  in  disputing  with  Protagoras,  which  might 
be  properly  deemed  the  cause  of  his  death,  the  javelin,  or  the  man 
that  threw  it,  or  the  presidents  of  the  games.  Stesimbrotus  adds, 
that  it  was  Xanthippus  who  spread  the  vile  report  concerning  his  own 
wife  and  Pericles,  and  that  the  young  man  retained  this  implacable 

*  This  Epidaurus  was  in  Argeia.  ft  was  consecrated  to  -^sculnpius:  and  Plutarch 
calls  it  sacred,  to  distinguish  it  from  anqther  town  of  the  same  narjie  in  Laconia, 
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hatred  against  his  father  to  liis  latest  breath.  He  was  carried  off  by 
the  plague.  Pericles  lost  his  sister,  too,  at  that  time,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  his  relations  and  friends,  who  were  most  capable  of  assisting 
him  in  the  business  of  tlie  state.  Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes, 
ht  lost  not  his  dignity  of  sentiment  and  greatness  of  soul.  He  neither 
wept,  nor  performed  any  funeral  rites,  nor  was  he  seen  at  the  grave 
of  any  of  his  nearest  relations,  until  the  death  of  Paralus,  his  last 
surviving  legitimate  son.  This  at  last  subdued  him.  He  attempted, 
indeed,  then  to  keep  up  his  usual  calm  behaviour  and  senerity  of 
mind;  but,  in  putting  the  garland  upon  the  head  of  the  deceased, 
his  firmness  forsook  him ;  he  could  not  bear  the  sad  spectacle;  he 
broke  out  into  loud  lamentation,  and  shed  a  torrent  of  tears;  a  pas- 
sion which  he  had  never  before  given  way  to. 

Athens  made  a  trial,  in  the  com'se  of  a  year,  of  the  rest  of  her 
generals  and  oratois,  and  finding  none  of  sufficient  weight  and  au- 
thority for  so  important  a  charge,  she  once  more  turned  lier  eyes  ou 
Pericles,  and  invited  him  to  take  upon  him  the  direction  of  affairs 
both  military  and  civil.  He  had  for  some  time  shut  himself  up  at 
home  to  indulge  his  sorrow,  when  Alcibiades,  and  his  other  friends, 
persuaded  him  to  make  his  appearance.  The  people  making  an  apo- 
logy for  their  ungenerous  treatment  of  him,  he  reasscmed  the  reins  of 
government,  and,  being  appointed  general,  his  first  step  was  to  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  the  law  concerning  bastards,  of  which  he  himself 
had  been  the  author;  for  he  was  afraid  that  his  name  and  family 
would  be  extinct  for  want  of  a  successor.  The  history  of  that  law 
is  as  follows :  many  years  before,  Pericles,  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
and  having  several  legitimate  sons,  (as  we  have  already  related) 
caused  a  law  to  be  made,  that  none  should  be  accounted  citizens  of 
Athens,  but  those  whose  parents  were  both  Athenians.  After  this 
the  king  of  Egypt  made  the  Athenians  a  present  of  forty  thousand 
niedimni  of  wheat;  and  as  chis  was  to  be  divided  among  the  citizens, 
many  persons  were  proceeded  against  as  illegitimate  upun  tliat  law, 
whose  birth  had  never  before  been  called  in  question,  and  many  were 
disgraced  upon  false  accusations.  Near  five  thousand  were  cast 
and  sold  for  slaves;  and  fourteen  thousand  and  forty  appeared  to  be 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  citizens.  Though  it  was  unequitable  and 
strange  that  a  law,  which  had  been  put  in  execution  witli  so  much 
severity,  should  be  repealed  by  the  man  who  first  proposed  it,  yet 
the  Athenians,  moved  at  the  late  misfortunes  in  his  famil}^,  by  which 
he  seemed  to  have  suffered  the  punishment  of  his  arrogance  and 
pride,  and  thinking  he  should  be  treated  with  humanity,  after  he  had 
felt  the  wrath  of  heaven,  permitted  him  to  enrol  a  natural  son  in  his 
own  tribe,  and  to  give  him  his  own  name.    This  is  he  wlio  after- 
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wards  defeated  the  Pcloponneslans  in  a  sea-fight  at  Argin\isa!_,  and 
was  put  to  deatli  by  tlie  people,  together  with  his  colleagues*. 

About  this  time  Pericles  was  seized  with  the  plague,  but  not  with 
such  acute  and  continued  symptoms  as  it  generally  shows.  It  was 
rather  a  lingering  distemper,  which,  with  frequent  intermissions, 
and  by  slow  degrees,  consumed  his  body,  and  impaired  the  vigour  of 
Iiis  mind.  Thcophrastus  has  a  disquisition  in  his  Ethics,  whether 
men's  characters  may  be  changed  with  their  fortune,  and  the  soul  so 
affected  with  the  disorders  of  tlie  body  as  to  lose  her  virtue ;  and  there 
he  relates,  that  Pericles  sliowed  to  a  friend,  who  came  to  visit  hini 
ill  his  sickness,  an  amulet  which  the  women  had  hung  about  his  neck, 
intimating  that  he  must  be  sick  indeed,  since  he  submitted  to  so  ri- 
diculous a  piece  of  superstition. 

Wlien  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his  surviving  friends  and  the 
principal  citizens  silting  about  his  bed,  discoursed  together  concern- 
ing- liis  extraordinary  virtue,  and  the  great  authority  he  had  enjoyed^ 
and  enumerated  his  various  exploits  and  the  number  of  his  victories; 
for,  while  he  was  commander-in-chief,  !\c  had  erected  no  less  thai* 
nine  trophies  to  the  honour  of  Atlirns.  These  things  they  talked  of, 
supposijjg  that  he  attended  not  to  what  they  said,  but  that  his  senses 
were  gone.  He  took  notice,  however,  of  every  word  they  had  spoken, 
and  thereupon  delivered  liiinself  audibly  as  follows:  "  I  am  surpri- 
sed, that  while  you  dwell  upon  and  extol  these  acts  of  mine,  though 
fortune  had  her  share  in  them,  and  many  other  generals  have  perform- 
ed the  like,  you  take  no  notice  of  the  greatest  and  most  honourable 
part  of  my  character,  t/iat  no  Athenian,  through  my  meansj  ever 
put  on  mourning y 

Pericles  undoubtedly  deserved  admiration,  not  only  for  the  can- 
dour and  moderation  which  he  ever  retained  amidst  the  distractions 
of  business  and  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  but  for  that  nolile  sentiment 
which  led  him  to  think  it  his  most  excellent  attainment  never  to  have 
given  way  to  envy  or  anger,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  nor  to  have  nourished  an  implacable  hatred  against  his  greatest 
foe.  In  my  opinion,  this  one  thing,  I  mean  his  mild  and  dispassion- 
ate behaviour,  his  unblemished  integrity  and  irreproachable  conduct 

*  The  Athenians  had  appointed  ten  commanders  on  that  occasion.  After  they  had 
obtained  the  victory,  they  were  tried,  and  eight  of  them  were  capitally  condemned,  of 
■whom  six  thai  were  on  the  spot  were  executed,  and  this  natural  son  of  Pericles  was  one 
ftf  them.  The  only  crime  laid  to  their  charge  was,  that  they  had  not  buried  the  dead. 
Xenophon,  in  his  Grecian  history,  has  given  a  large  account  of  this  affair.  It  liappencd 
tinder  the  archonship  of  Callias,  the  second  year  of  the  ninety-third  Olympiad,  twenty- 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Pericles.  Socrates  the  Philosopher  was  at  that  time  oneoj 
the  Prytanes,  and  resolutely  refused  to  do  his  ofBce,  Aud,  a  little  while  after,  the  raad» 
jess  of  the  people  turned  the  other  way. 
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during  his  whole  administration,  makes  his  appellation  of  Olympius, 
which  would  be  othei-wise  vain  and  absurd,  no  Ioniser  exceptionable, 
nay,  gives  it  a  propriety.  Thus  we  think  the  divine  powers,  as  the 
authors  of  all  good,  and  naturally  incapable  of  producing  evil,  worthy 
to  rule  and  preside  over  the  universe;  not  in  tlie  manner  wliicli  the 
poets  relate,  who,  while  they  endeavoured  to  bewilder  us  by  their  ir- 
rational opinions^  stand  convicted  of  inconsistency  by  their  own 
writings;  for  they  represent  the  place  which  tlve  gods  inhabit  as  the 
region  of  security  and  the  mokt  perfect  tranquillity,  unapproached 
by  storms,  and  unsullied  with  clouds;  where  a  sweet  serenity  for 
ever  reigns,  and  a  pure  ether  displays  itself  witliout  interruption;  and 
these  they  think  mansions  suitable  to  a  blessed  and  immortal  nature. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  represent  the  gods  themselves  as  full  of 
anger,  malevolence,  hatred,  and  other  passions,  unworthy  even  of  a 
reasonable  man.     But  this  by  the  by. 

The  state  of  public  aftairs  soon  showed  the  want  of  Pericles*,  and 
the  Athenians  openly  expressed  their  regret  for  his  loss.  Even  those 
who  in  his  lifetime  could  but  ill  brook  his  superior  power,  as  think- 
ing themselves  eclipsed  by  it,  yet,  upon  a  trial  of  other  orators  and 
demagogues,  after  he  was  gone,  soon  acknowledged,  that  w  here 
severity  was  required,  no  man  was  ever  more  moderate;  or,  if  mild- 
ness was  necessary,  no  man  better  kept  up  his  dignity  than  Pericles, 
And  his  so  much  envied  authority,  to  which  they  had  given  the 
name  of  monarchy  and  tyranny,  then  appeared  to  have  been  the  bul- 
wark o^  the  state:  so  much  corruption  and  stjch  a  rage  of  wicked- 
ness broke  out  upon  the  commonwealth  after  his  death,  whicli  he 
by  proper  restraints  had  palliated,  and  kept  from  dangerous  and 
destructive  extremities. 
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SUCH  were  the  memorable  actions  of  Pericles,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  them  j  and  now  we  proceed  to  tlie  life  of  Fabius 
Maximus. 

The  first  Fabius  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  by  one  of  the  nymphs, 
according  to  some  authors;  or,  as  others  say,  by  a  woman  of  tlie 
country,  near  the  river  Tyber.   From  him  came  the  family  of  tiie  Fabii, 

*  Pericles  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  is,  the  lait  vear  of  the 
eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  and  42S  years  be/ore  the  Christian  era. 
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one  of  the  most  numerous  and  illustrious  in  Rome*,  Yet  some  au- 
thors write,  that  the  first  founders  of  this  family  were  called  Fodii, 
on  account  of  their  catching  wild  bensts  by  means  of  pits;  for  apit 
is  still  in  Latin  called  fovea,  and  the  word  fodere  signifies  to  digf 
but  in  time,  two  letters  being  changed,  they  had  the  name  of 
Fabii ^This  family  produced  many  eminent  men,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  whom  was  JluUusf,  by  the  Romans  surnamed  Maxi- 
mus,  or  the  great,  and  from  him  the  Fabius  Maximus,  of  whom  we 
are  writing,  was  the  fourth  in  descent. 

This  last  had  the  surname  of  Verrucosus,  from  a  small  wart  on 
Lis  upper  lip.  He  was  likewise  called  OviculaX,  from  the  mildness 
and  gravity  of  his  behaviour  when  a  boy.  Nay,  his  composed  de- 
meanor, and  his  silence,  his  caution  in  engaging  in  ti»e  diversions  of 
the  other  boys,  the  slowness  and  diflfiiculty  with  which  he  took  up 
what  was  taught  him,  together  with  the  submissive  manner  in  which 
he  complied  with  the  proposals  of  his  comrades,  brought  him  under 
the  suspicion  of  stupidity  and  foolishness,  with  those  that  did  not 
thoroughly  know  him.  Yet  a  few  there  were  who  perceived  that  his 
composedness  was  owing  to  the  solidity  of  his  parts,  and  who  dis- 
cerned withal  a  magnanimity  and  lion-like  courage  in  his  nature. 
In  a  short  time,  when  application  to  business  drew  him  out,  it  was 
obvious,  even  to  the  many,  that  his  seeming  inactivity  was  a  command 
which  he  had  of  his  passions,  that  his  cautiousness  was  prudence,  and 
that  what  he  had  passed  for  heaviness  and  insensibility,  was  really  an 
unmoveable  firmness  of  soul.  He  saw  what  an  important  concern 
the  administration  was,  and  in  what  wars  the  republic  was  frequently 
engaged,  and  therefore  by  exercise  prepared  his  body,  considering 
its  strength  as  a  natural  armour;  at  the  same  time  he  improved  his 
powers  of  persuasion,  as  the  engines  by  which  the  people  are  to  be 
moved;  adapting  them  to  the  manner  of  his  life. — For,  in  his  elo- 
quence, there  was  nothing  of  affectation,  no  empty  plausible  ele- 
gance, but  it  was  full  of  that  good  sense  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 

*  The  most  numerous,  for  that  family  alone  undertook  the  war  against  the  Veientes, 
and  sent  out  tlirce  hundred  and  six  persons  of  their  own  name,  who  were  all  slain  in  that 
expedition.  It  was  likewise  one  of  the  most  illustrious;  for  the  Fabii  had  borne  th« 
highest  ofifices  in  the  state,  and  two  of  them  had  been  seven  times  consuls. 

t  This  Fabius  Rullus  was  five  times  consul,  and  gained  several  important  victories 
Over  the  Samnites,  Tuscans,  and  other  nations.  It  was  not,  however,  from  these  great 
actions  that  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Maximus,  but  from  his  behaviour  in  the  censor- 
ship; during  which  he  reduced  the  populace  of  Rome  into  four  tribes,  who  before  were 
dispersed  among  ail  the  tribes  in  geuerui,  and,  b}-  that  means,  had  very  great  power  I« 
the  assemblies.     These  were  called  Tribus  Urbane.     Liv.  lib.  ix.  cap.  46. 

%  Ovicula  signifies  a  lUtlcilieep. 
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and  had  a  sententious  force  and  depth,  said  to  have  resembled  that 
of  Thucydides.  Tliere  is  an  oration  of  his  still  extant,  which  he  de- 
livered before  the  people  on  occasion  of  his  son's  funeral,  v^^ho  died 
after  he  had  been  consul. 

Fabius  Maximus  was  five  times  consul*;  and,  in  liis  first  consul- 
ship, was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  the  victory  he  gained  over 
the  Ligurians ;  who,  being  defeated  by  ium  in  a  set  battle,  with  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  men,  were  driven  behind  the  Alps,  and 
kept  from  such  inroads  and  ravages  as  they  had  used  to  make  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces. 

Some  years  after,  Hannibal  having  invaded  Italyf,  and  gained  the 
battle  of  Trebia,  advanced  through  Tuscany,  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try, and  striking  Rome  itself  with  terror  and  astonishment.  Tins 
desolation  v\'as  anounced  by  signs  and  prodigies,  some  familiar  to  the 
Romans,  as  that  of  thunder  for  instance,  and  others  quite  strange  and 
unaccountable.  For  it  was  said,  that  certain  shields  sweated  blood, 
that  bloody  corn  was  cut  at  Antium,  that  red-hot  stones  fell  from 
the  air,  that  the  Falerians  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  many  billets 
fallt,  upon  one  of  which  these  words  were  very  legible.  Mars  hraii- 
dislieth  his  arms.  But  Caius  Flaminius,  then  consul,  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  any  of  these  things.  He  was  indeed  naturally  a  man 
of  much  fire  and  ambition,  and,  besides,  was  elated  by  former  suc- 
cesses which  he  had  met  with  contrary  to  all  probability ;  for,  against 
the  sense  of  the  senate  and  his  colleague,  he  had  engaged  with  the 
Gauls  and  beaten  them.  Fabius  likewise  paid  but  little  regai-d  to 
prodigies§,  as  too  absurd  to  be  believed,  notwithstanding  the  great 
effect  they  had  upon  the  multitude.     But  being  informed  how  small 

*  Fabius  was  consul  llie  first  time  in  the  year  of  Rome  3i21 ;  and  llie  fil'lh  time,  in  tlie 
tenth  year  of  tiie  second  Punic  '.var,  in  the  year  of  Rome  545. 

t  Here  Plutarcii  leaves  a  void  of  fifteen  years.  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  remarkiiMe 
period  of  the  life  of  Fabius.  Hannibal  entered  Italy  in  the  year  of  Rome  o'jo.  lie 
defeated  Scipio  in  the  battle  of  Tjcinus,  before  he  beat  Sempronius  in  thai  oi  Trebia. 

X  Plutarch  misunderstood  Livy,  and,  of  the  two  prodigies  whicii  he  mentions,,  made 
but  one.  Livy  snys,  "  At  Faleriura  the  sky  was  seen  to  open,  and  in  the  void  space  a 
great  light  appear -d.  The  lots  at  Prajnesle  shrnnk  of  their  own  accord,  and  one  of  them 
dropped  down,  whereon  was  written.  Wars  branclishcthhis  sword." — Liv.  lib.  xxii.  These 
lots  were  bits  of  oak  handsomely  wrought,  with  some  aiicient  characters  inscribed  upon 
them.  V\  hen  any  came  to  consult  them,  the  coffer  in  which  they  were  kept  was  open- 
ed, and  a  child  having  first  shaken  them  together,  drew  out  one  from  the  rest,  which  con- 
tained the  answer  to  the  querist's  demand.  As  to  the  lots  being  shrunk,  which  Livy 
mentions,  and  whicli  was  considered  as  a  bad  omen,  no  doubt  the  priest  had  two  sets, 
a  smaller  and  a  greater,  which  tiiey  plaj-ed  upon  llic  people's  superstition  as  they  plea- 
sed.   Cicero  says  they  were  very  little  regarded  in  his  lime.   Cic.  de  Divinat.  lib.  ji. 

§  If  Fabius  was  not  moved  by  those  prodigies,  it  was  not  because  he  despised  thetn 
(as  his  colleague   did,  who,  according  to  Livy,  neither  feared  the  gods^  nor  took  advice 
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the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were,  and  of  the  want  of  money,  he  ad- 
vised the  Romans  to  have  patience;  not  to  give  battle  to  a  man  who 
led  on  an  army  hardened  by  many  conflicts  for  this  very  purpose, 
but  to  send  succours  to  their  allies,  and  to  secure  the  towns  that 
w^ere  in  their  possession,  until  the  vigour  of  the  enemy  expired  of  it- 
self, like  a  flame  for  want  of  fuel. 

He  could  not,  however,  prevail  upon  Flaminius That  gendra't 

declared  he  would  never  suffer  the  w^ar  to  approach  Rome,  nor,  like' 
Camillus  of  old,  dispute  within  the  walls  who  should  be  the  master 
of  the  city.  He  therefore  ordered  the  tribunes  to  draw  oat  tli'e'' 
forces,  and  mounted  his  horse,  but  vras  thrown  headlong  off*,  the 
horse,  without  any  visible  cause,  being  seized  with  a  fright  and  trem- 
bling. Yet  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  marching  out  to  meet 
Hannibal,  and  drew  up  his  army  near  the  lake  called  Thrasymenusf , 
in  Tuscany. 

While  the  armies  were  engaged,  there  happaned  an  earthquake', 
which  overturned  whole  cities,  changed  the  course  of  rivers,  and  tore 
off  the  tops  of  mountains,  yet  not  one  of  the  combatants  was  in  the 
least  sensible  of  that  violent  motion.  Flaminius  himself,  having 
greatly  signalized  his  strength  and  valour,  fell,  and,  with  him,  the 
bravest  of  his  troops;  the  rest  being  routed,  a  great  carnage  ensued; 
full  fifteen  thousand  were  slain,  and  as  -numy  taken  prisoners;!:. 
Hannibal  was  very  desirous  of  discovering  the  body  of  Flami- 
nius, that  he  might  bury  it  with  due  honour,  as  a  tribute  to  his 
bravery,  but  he  could  not  find  it,  nor  could  any  account  be  given 
what  became  of  it. 

When  the  Romans  lost  the  battle  of  Trebia,  neither  the  generals 

of  men),  but  because  he  hojied,  by  appeasing  tlie  anger  of  the  gods,  to  render  the  pro- 
digies ineffectual.  It  was  not  Fabiiis,  however,  but  Cn.  Servilius  Geniinus,  who  was  col- 
league to  Flaminius. 

*  This  fall  from  his  horse,  which  was  considered  as  an  ill  omen,  was  followed  by. 
another  as  bad.  When  the  ensign  attempted  to  pull  liis  standard  out  of  the  ground  in 
order  to  raarcli,  he  had  not  strength  enough  to  do  it.  But  where  is  the  wonder,  says 
Cicero,  to  have  a  horse  take  fright,  or  to  find  a  standard-bearer  feebly  endeavouring  to 
draw  up  the  standard  which  he  had  perhaps  purposely  struck  deep  into  the  ground  ? 

t  Now  the  lake  of  Perugia. 

t  Notwithstanding  this  complete  victor}"-,  Hannibald  lost  only  fifteen  hinidred  men; 
for  he  foueht  the  Romans  at  great  advantage,  having  drawn  them  into  an  ambuscade  be- 
tween the  liills  of  Cortona  and  the  lake  Thrasymcnus.  Livy  and  Valerius  Maximus 
make  the  number  of  prisoners  only  six  thousand ;  but  Polybius  says,  they  were  much 
more  numerous. — Abont  ten  thousand  Romans,  most  of  them  wounded,  made  their 
escape,  and  took  their  route  to  Rome,  where  few  of  them  arrived,  the  rest  dying  of  their 
■wounds  before  the}'  reached  the  capital.  Two  mothers  were  so  transported  witli  joy, 
one  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  when  she  saw  her  son  unexpectedly  appear^  and  the  other  at 
home,  where  she  found  her  son,  that  they  both  expired  on  the  spot 
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sent  a  true  account  of  it,  nor  did  the  messenger  represent  it  as  it  was: 
both  pretended  the  victory  was  doubtful.  But  as  to  the  last,  as  soon 
as  the  pr£Etor  Pomponius  was  apprised  pf  It,  he  assembled  the  people^ 
and  without  disguising  the  matter  in  the  least,  made  this  declara- 
tion ;  "  Romans,  we  have  lost  a  great  battle,  our  army  is  cut  to 
pieces,  and  Flaminius  the  consul  is  slain  3  think,  therefore,  what  is 
to  be  done  for  your  safety." — The  same  commotion  which  a  furious 
wind  causes  in  the  ocean  did  these  words  of  the  prsetor  produce  in 
so  vast  a  multitude.  In  the  first  consternation,  they  could  not  fix 
upon  any  thing:  but  at  length  all  agreed  that  affairs  required  the 
direction  of  an  absolute  power,  which  they  called  the  dictatorship, 
and  that  a  man  should  be  pitched  upon  for  it^  who  would  exercise  it 
with  steadiness  and  intrepidity:  tiiat  such  a  man  was  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus,  who  had  a  spirit  and  dignity  of  manners  equal  to  so  great  a 
command^  and,  besides,  was  of  an  age  in  which  the  vigour  of  the 
body  is  sufficient  to  execute  the  purposes  of  the  piindj  and  courage  is 
tempered  with  prudence. 

Pursuant  to  these  resolutions,  Fabius  was  chosen  dictator*,  and 
lie  appointed  Lucius  Minucius  his  general  of  the  horsef.  But  first 
he  desired  permjssion  of  the  senate  to  make  use  of  a  horse  when  in 
the  field.  This  was  forbidden  by  an  ancient  law,  either  because 
they  placed  their  greatest  strength  in  the  infantry,  and  therefore 
chose  that  tlie  commander-in-chief  should  be  always  posted  among 
them;  or  else,  because  they  would  have  the  dictator,  whose  power 
in  all  other  respects  was  very  great,  and  indeed  arbitrary,  in  this 
case  at  least  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  tlie  people.  In  the 
next  place,  Fabius,  willing  to  show  the  high  authority  and  gran- 
deur of  ills  office,  in  order  to  make  the  peopie  more  tractable 
and  submissive,  appeared  in  public  with  twenty-four  lictors  carrying 
the  fasces  before  him;  and.  wiien  the  surviving  consul  met  liim,  he 
sent  one  of  his  officers  to  order  him  to  dismiss  his  lictors  and  the  other 
ensigns  of  his  employment,  and  to  join  him  as  a  private  man. 

Then  beginning  with  an  act  of  religion,  which  is  the  best  of  all 
begitmings,  and  assuring  the  people  that  their  defeats  were  not  owin^ 
to  the  cowardice  of  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  general's  neglect  of  the 
sacred  rites  and  auspices,  he  exhorted  them  to  entertain  no  dread  of 
,the  enemy,  but,  by  extraordinary  honours,  to  propritiate  tlie^ods; 

*  A  dictator  could  not  be  regularly  namtd  but  bj  the  surviving  consul,  and  Servilius 
being  with  the  army,  the  people  appointed  Jr\il)ius  by  their  own  authority,  with  tlie  title 
ofprodictator.  However,  the  gratitude  of  Rome  allowed  his  descendants  to  put  dic- 
tator, instead  of  prodictator,  in  the  list  of  his  titles. 

t  According  to  Polybius  and  Livy,  his  name  was  not  Lucius,  .but  .]Vla?.C)i|9  JMiuiici^Sj 
»or  vras  he  pitched  upou  by  Fabius,  but  by  the  people. 
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KOt  that  he  wanted  to  infuse  into  tliem  a  spirit  of  superstition,  but  to 
confirm  their  valour  by  piety,  and  to  deliver  them  from  every  otlier 
fear  by  a  sense  of  the  divine  protection.  On  that  occasion  he  con- 
sulted several  of  those  mysterious  books  of  the  Sybils,  which  con- 
tained matters  of  great  use  to  the  state;  and  it  is  said,  that  some  of 
the  prophecies  found  there  perfectly  agreed  with  the  circumstances 
of  those  times :  but  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  divulge  them.  How- 
gever,  in  full  assembly,  he  vowed  to  the  gods  a  ver  sacrum,  that  is, 
all  the  young  which  the  next  spring  should  produce,  on  the  moun- 
tains, the  fields,  the  rivers,  and  meadows  of  Italy,  from  the  goats, 
the  swine,  the  sheep,  and  the  cows.  He  likewise  vowed  to  exhibit 
the  great  games  in  honour  of  t!\e  gods,  and  to  expend  upon  those 
games  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  sesterces,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  denarii,  and  one  third  of  a  denarius;  which 
sum,  in  our  Greek  money,  is  eighty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  drachmas  and  two  oboli^.  What  his  reason  might  be 
for  fixing  upon  that  precise  number  is  not  easy  to  determine,  unless 
it  were  on  account  of  ti>e  perfection  of  the  number  three,  as  being 
the  first  of  odd  numbers,  the  first  of  plurals,  and  containing  in  itself 
the  first  ditferences,  and  the  first  elements  of  all  numbers, 

Fabius  having  taught  the  people  to  repose  themselves  on  acts  of 
religion,  made  them  more  easy  as  to  future  events.  For  his  owri 
part,  he  placed  all  his  hopes  of  victory  in  himself,  believing  that 
heaven  blesses  men  with  success  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  pru- 
dence: and  therefore  he  v.atched  the  motions  of  Hannibal,  not  with- 
a  design  to  give  I'.im  battle,  but,  by  length  of  time,  to  waste  his  spirit 
and  vigour,  and  gradually  to  destroy  him  by  means  of  liis  superiority 

in  men  and  money To  secure  himself  against  the  enemy's  horse, 

he  took  care  to  encamp  above  them  on  high  and  mountainous  places. 
When  they  sat  still,  he  did  the  same;  when  they  were  in  motion,  he 
showed  himself  upon  the  heigiris,  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  fight  against  his  inclination,  and  yet  near  enough  to  keep 
them  in  perpetual  alarm,  as  if,  amidst  his  arts  to  gain  time,  he  inten- 
.ded  every  moment  to  give  them  battle. 

These  dilatory  proceedings  exposed  him  to  contempt  among  the 
Romans  in  general,  and  even  in. his  own  army.  The  enemy,  too, 
ex<}eptin^  -Hannibal,  thowght  him  a  man  of  no  spirit.  He  alone  was 
sensible  of  the  keenness  of  Fabius,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
intended  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  therefore  was  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, eitlier  by  stratagem  or  force,  to  bring  him  to  a  battle,  conclu- 
ding'that  otherwise  the  Carthaginians  must  be  undone;  since  they 
co.uld  not  decide  the  matter  in  the  field,  where  they  had  the  advau- 

•  This  vow  had  formerly  been  made  to  Mars  by  Aulua  Cornelius,  and  neglected. 
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tage,  but  must  gradually  wear  away,  and  lie  reduced  to  nothing; 
when  the  dispute  was  only  who  should  be  superior  in  men  and 
money.  Hence  it  was  that  he  exhausted  the  whole  art  of  war,  like  a 
skilful  wrestler,  who  watches  every  opportunity  to  lay  hold  of  his  ad- 
versary. Sometimes  he  advanced  and  alarmed  him  with  the  appre- 
hensions of  an  attack;  sometimes,  by  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing, he  led  him  from  place  to  place,  hoping  to  draw  him  from  his 
plan  of  caution.  But,  as  he  was  fully  persuaded  of  its  utility,  he  kept 
immoveably  to  his  resolution.  Minucius,  his  general  of  liorse,  gave 
him,  however,  no  small  trouble  by  his  unseasonable  courage  and  heat, 
haranguing  the  army,  and  filling  them  with  a  furious  desire  to  come 
to  action,  -and  a  vain  confidence  of  success.  Thus  tlie  soldiers  were 
brought  to  despise  Fabius,  and,  by  way  of  derision,  to  call  him  the 
pedagogue  of  Hannibal*,  wliile  they  extolled  Minucius  as  a  great 
man,  and  one  that  acted  up  to  the  dignity  of  Rome This  led  Mi- 
nucius to  give  a  freer  scope  to  his  arrogance  and  pride,  and  to  ridi- 
cule the  dictator  for  encaoipiiig  constantly  upon  tlie  mountains, 
*'  As  if  he  did  it  on  purpose  that  his  men  miglit  more  clearly  beliold 
Italy  laid  waste  vvith  fire  and  sword."  And  he  asked  tlie  iTiends  of 
Fabius,  *^  Whether  he  intended  to  take  his  army  up  into  heaven,  as 
he  had  bid  adieu  to  tlie  world  below,  or  whether  he  would  screen 
himself  from  the  enemy  with  clouds  and  fogs.  When  the  dictator's 
friends  brought  him  an  account  of  these  aspersions,  and  exhorted 
him  to  wipe  them  off  by  risking  a  battle,  ''  In  that  case,"  said  he, 
*'  I  should  be  of  a  more  dastardly  spirit  than  they  represent  me,  if, 
through  fear  of  insults  and  reproaches,  I  should  depart  from  my  own 
resolution.  But  to  fear  for  my  country,  is  not  a  disagreeable  fear. 
That  man  is  unworthy  of  such  a  command  as  this,  who  shrinks 
under  calumnies  and  slanders,  and  complies  with  tlie  humour  of 
those  whom  he  ought  to  govern,  and  whose  folly  and  rashness  it  is 
his  duty  to  restrain." 

After  this,  Hannibal  made  a  disagreeable  mistake:  for,  intending 
to  lead  his  army  farther  from  Fabius,  and  to  move  into  a  part  of  the 
country  that  would  afford  him  forage,  he  ordered  the  guides,  imme- 
diately after  supper,  to  conduct  him   to  the  plains  of  Casinumf.. 

*  For  the  office  of  a  pedagogue  cf  old  was  (ai  the  name  implies)  to  attend  the  chil- 
drcD^  to  carry  them  np  and  down,  and  to  conduct  them  home  again. 

■j"  Hannibal  had  ravaged  Saranium,  plundered  the  territory  of  Beneventum,  a  Romaa 
colony,  and  laid  siege  to  Tilesia,  a  city  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Apjienines,  But  finding  that 
neither  the  ravaging  of  the  country,  nor  even  the  taking  of  some  cities,  could  make  Fa- 
bias  quit  his  eminences,  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  a  stronger  bait,  which  was»to  enter 
<»ampauia,  the  finest  country  in  Italy,  and  lay  it  waste  under  the  dictator's  eyes,  hoping 
kj  that  mean*  to  bring  bim  to  action.     But,  by  ihe  mistake  which  Plutarch  mentions. 
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They,  taking  the  word  wrong:,  hy  reason  of  his  barbarous  pronun- 
ciation of  it,  led  his  forces  to  the  borders  of  Campania,  near  the  town 
ofCasilinum,  through  which  runs  the  river  Lothron us,  which  tiie 
.Komans  cull  V^ulturnus.  The  adjacent  country  is  surrounded  with 
mountains,  except  only  a  valley  that  stretches  out  to  the  sea.  Near 
tlie  sea  the  ground  is  very  marshy,  and  full  of  large  banks  of  sand,  by 
reason  of  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  The  sea  is  there  extremciy 
rough,  and  the  coast  almost  impracticable. 

As  soon  as  Hannibal  was  entered  into  this  valley,  FabLus,  availli^ 
himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  seized  the  narrow  outlet, 
and  placed  in  it  a  guard  of  four  thousand  men.  The  main  body  of 
his  army  he  posted  to  advantage  on  the  surrounding  liills,  and,  with 
the  lightest  and  most  active  troops,  fell  upon  the  enemy's  rearjput  tl^eir 
■whole  army  in  disorder,  and  skilled  about  eight  hundred  of  them. 

Hannibal  then  wanted  to  get  clear  of  so  disadvantag£Ous  a  situa- 
tion, and,  in  revenge  of  the  mistake  the  guides  had  made,  and  the 
.danger  they  had  brought  him  into,  he  crucified  them  all.  But  not 
knowing  how  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  heights  they  were  mas- 
ters of,  and  sensible,  besides,  of  the  terror  and  confusion  that  reigned 
.amongst  his  men,  who  concluded  themselves  fallen  into  asnarefrom 
•which  there  was  no  escaping,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 

The  contrivance  was  this :  he  caused  two  thousand  oxen,  whicli 
:he  had  in  his  camp,  to  hav«  torches  and  dry  bavins  wtjl  fastened  to 
their  horns.     Tliese,  in'tlie  night,  upon  a  signal  given,  were  to  he 
lighted,  and  the  oxen  to  be  driven  to  the  mountains,  near  the  nar- 
:row  pass  that  was  guarded  by  the  enemy.     While  those  that  had  it 
in  charge  were  thus  employed,  he  decamped,  and  marched  slowly  for- 
ward,   ^o  long  as  the  iire  was  moderate,  and  burnt  only  the  torches^ 
and  bavins,  the   oxen   moved  softly  on,  as  they  were  driven  up  the 
'hills;  and  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  on  the  adjacent  heights  took 
them  for  an  army  that  marched  in  order  with  lighted  sorches.     But, 
-when  their  horns  were  burnt  to  the  roots,  and  the  fire  pierced  to  the 
quick,  terrified,  and  mad  with  pain,  they  no  longer  kept  any  certain 
route,  but  ran  up  the  hills,  with  their  foreheads  and  talis   flamingo 
•and   setting  every  thing  on  fire  that  came  in  their  way.     The  Ro- 
mans who  guarded  the  pass  were  astonished;  for  they  appeared   to 
them  like  a  great  number  of  men  running  up  and  down  with  torches, 
>which  scattered  fire  on  every  side.     In  tiieir  fears,  of  course,  they 
fconcluded  that  they  should  be  attacked  and  surrounded  by  the  ene- 
my; for  which  reason  they  quitted  the  pass,  and  fled  to  the  main 

^is  guides,  instead  of  conducting  bim  tpthe  plains  of  Casinum,  led  Lira  into  the  narjow 
passes  of  Casiiinura,  which  ihvides  Saronium  trom  Campania, 
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body  in  the  camp.  Immediately  Hannibal's  light-armed  troops  took 
possession  of  the  outlet,  and  the  rest  of  his  forces  marched  safely 
through,  loaded  with  a  rich  booty. 

Fabius  discovered  the  stratagem  that  same  night;  for  some  of  the 
oxen,  as  they  were  scattered  about,  fell  into  his  hands;  but,  for  fear 
of  an  ambush  in  the  dark,  he  kept  his  men  all  night  under  arms  in 
the  camp.  At  break  of  day  he  pursued  the  enemy,  came  up  with 
their  rear,  and  attacked  them;  several  skirmishes  ensued  in  the  dif- 
ficult passes  of  ihe  mountains,  and  Hannibal's  army  was  put  in  some 
<lisorder,  until  he  detached  from  bis  Tan  a  body  of  Spaniards,  light 
and  nimble  men,  who  were  accustomed  to  climb  such  heights. 
These  falling  upon  the  heavy-armed  Romans,  cut  off  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  and  obliged  Fabius  to  retire.  This  brought  upon 
him  more  contempt  and  calumny  tlian  ever:,  tbr,  having  renounced 
open  force,  as  i<  he  could  subdue  Hannibal  by  conduct  and  foresight, 

he  appeared  now  to  be  w^orsted  at  his  own  weapons i  iannibal,  to 

incense  the  Romans  still  more  against  him,  when  he  came  to  his 
lands,  ordered  them  to  be  spared,  and  set  a  guard  upon  them  to  pre- 
\nent  the  committing  of  the  least  injury  there,  while  he  was  ravaging 
all  the  country  around  them,  and  jiaying  it  waste  with  fire.  An  ac- 
count of  these  things  being  brought  to  Rome,  heavy  coniplaints  were 
made  thereupon.  The  tribunes  alleged  many  articles  of  accusation 
against  him  before  the  people,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Metilius, 
who  had  no  particular  enmity  to  Fabius,  but  being  strongly  in  tjne 
interest  of  Minncius  the  general  of  the  horse,  whose  relation  he  was^ 
he  thought,  by  depressing  Fabius,  to  raise  his  friend.  The  senate, 
too,  was  offended,  particularly  with  the  terms  he  had  settled  with. 
Hannibal  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners.  For  it  was  agreed  between 
them,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  exchanged  man  for  man,  and  that 
if  either  of  tlicm  had  more  than  the  other,  he  should  release  them  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  each  man*;  and,  upon  the  whole 
account,  there  remained  two  hundred  and  forty  Romans  unexchantred. 
The  senate  determined  not  to  pay  this  ransom,  and  blamed  Fabius 
as  taking  a  step  that  was  against  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  state, 
in  endeavouring  to  recover  men  whom  cowardice  had  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

When  Fabius  was  informed  of  the  resentment  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
lie  bore  it  with  invincible  patience ;  but  being  in  want  of  money,  and 
not  choosing  to  deceive  Hannibal,  or  to  abandon  his  countrymen  in 
their  distress,  he  sent  his  son  to  Rome,  with  orders  to  sell  part  of  his 

*  liivy  caWslh'is  argcnti  pondo  btna  et  sellbras  in  mUitcm}  wlience  we  leani  that  the 
Roman  poiuh,  or  pouud  weight  of  silver,  was  equivalent  to  one  hundred  Grecian  arach- 
maSf  or  a  mina. 
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estate,  and  bring  him  the  money  immediately ^This  was  punctually 

performed  by  jiis  son,  and  Fabius  redeemed  the  prisoners ;  several 
of  whom  afterwards  offered  to  repay  him,  but  his  generosity  would 
not  permit  him  to  accept  it. 

After  this  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  the  priests  to  assist  at  some 
of  the  solemn  sacrifices,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army 
to  Minucius;  but  he  both  charged  him  as  dictator,  and  used  many 
arguments  and  entreaties  with  him  as  a  friend,  not  to  come  to  any 
liind  of  action.  The  pains  he  took  v.-ere  lost  upon  Minucius;  for  he 
immediately  sought  occasions  to  fight  the  enemy.  And  obse'rving 
one  day  that  Hannibal  had  sent  out  great  part  of  his  army  to  forage, 
he  attacked  those  that  were  left  behind,  and  drove  them  within  their 
intrerichments,  killing  great  numbers  of  them,  so  that  they  even  . 
feared  he  would  storm  their  camp;  and,  when  the  rest  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian forces  were  returned,  he  retreated  without  loss*.  This  suc- 
cess added  to  ids  temerity,  and  increased  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers. 
The  report  of  it  soon  reached  Home,  and  the  advantage  was  repre- 
sented as  much  greater  than  it  really  was.  When  Fabius  was  in- 
formed of  it,  he  said,  /te  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  success  of 
Minucius.  But  the  people,  mightily  elated  with  the  news,  ran  to 
the  forum;  and  their  tribune  Metdius  harangued  them  from  the 
rostrum,  highly  cxtoHing  Minucius,  and  accusing  Fabius  now,  not 
of  cowardice  and  want  oi  spirit,  but  of  treachery.  He  endeavoured 
also  to  involve  tiie  principal  men  in  Rome  in  the  same  crime,  alleg- 
ing, "  Tiiat  they  had  originally  brouglit  the  war  upon  Italy  for  the 
destruction  of  the  common  people,  and  had  put  the  commonueaith: 
under  the  absolute  direction  of  one  man,  who,  by  his  slow  proceed- 
ings, gave  Hannibal  opportunity  to  establish  himself  in  the  country^ 
and  to  draw  fresh  forces  from  Carthage,  in  order  to  effect  a  total 
conquest  of  Italy."- 

Fabius  disdained  to  make  any  defence  against  these  allegations  of 
the  tribune;  he  only  declared,  tliat  "  He  v»ould  finish  the  sacrifice, 
and  other  religious  rites,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  he  might  return  to 
tlie  army,  and  punish  Minucius  for  fighting  contrary  to  his  orders." 
This  occasioned  a  great  tumult  among  the  people,  who  were  alarmed 
at  the  danger  of  Minucius.  For  it  is  in  the  dictator's  power  to  im-r 
prison  and  inflict  capital  punishment  witliout  form  of  trial:  and  they 
thought  that  the  wrath  of  Fabius  now  provoked,  though  he  was  na-- 
turaily  very  mild  and  patient,  would  prove  heavy  and  implacable. 
But  fear  kept  them  all  silent,  except  Metilius,  whose  person,  as  tri-. 
bune  of  the  people,  could  not  be  touched,  (for  the  tribunes  are  the 

*  Others  say,  that  he  lost  five  thousand  of  his  men,  and  that  the  enemj's  loss  did  uot. 
fy.cetd  liis  by  more  than  a  thousand. 
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only  officers  of  state  that  retain  their  authority  after  the  appointing 
of  a  dictator).  Metilius  entreated,  insisted  that  tlie  people  should 
not  give  up  Minucius  to  suffer,  perhaps,  what  Manlius  Torquatus 
caused  his  own  son  to  suifer,  whom  he  beheaded  when  crowned  with 
laurel  for  his  victory;  but  that  they  sltould  take  from  Fabius  his  power 
to  play  the  tyrant,  and  leave  the  direction  of  affairs  to  one  who  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  save  his  country.  The  people,  though  much 
affected  with  this  speech,  did  not  venture  to  divest  Fabius  of  the 
dictatorship,  notwithstanding  the  odium  he  had  incurred,  but  decreed 
that  Minucius  should  share  the  command  with  him,  and  have  equal 
authority  in  conducting  the  war :  a  thing  never  before  practised  in 
Rome.  There  was,  however,  another  instance  of  it  soon  after  upon 
the  unfortunate  action  of  Cannae;  for  Marcus  Junius,  the  dictator^ 
being  then  in  the  field,  they  created  another  dictator,  Falilus  Buteo, 
to  fill  up  the  senate,  many  of  whose  members  were  slain  in  that 
battle.  There  was  this  difference,  indeed,  that  Buteo  had  no  sooner 
enrolled  the  new  senators,  than  he  dismissed  his  lictors  and  the  rest 
of  his  retinue,  and  mixed  with  the  crowd,  stopping  some  time  in  tha 
forum  about  his  own  affairs  as  a  private  man. 

When  the  people  had  thus  invested  Minucius  with  a  power  equal 
to  that  of  the  dictator,  they  thought  they  should  find  Fabius  ex- 
tremely humbled  and  dejected;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  they  knew 
not  the  man.  For  he  did  not  reckon  their  mistake  any  unhappines* 
to  him ;  but  as  Diogenes,  the  philosopher,  when  one  said,  "  They 
deride  you,"  answered,  ''  Well,  but  I  am  not  derided;"  accounting 
those  only  to  be  ridiculed,  who  feel  the  ridicule,  and  are  discomposed 
at  it;  so  Fabius  bore  without  emotion  all  that  happened  to  himself, 
herein  confirming  that  position  in  philosophy,  which  affirms  that  a 
wise  and  good  man  can  suffer  no  disgrace.  But  he  was  under  no 
small  concern  for  the  public  on  account  of  the  unadvised  proceedings 
of  the  people,  who  had  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  rash  man  to  indulge 
his  indiscreet  ambition  for  military  distinction.  And  apprehensive 
that  Minucius,  infatuated  with  ambition,  might  take  some  fatal  step, 
he  left  Rome  very  privately. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  found  the  arrogance  of  Minucius 
grown  to  such  a  height,  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Fa- 
bius, therefore,  refused  to  comply  with  his  demand  of  having  the 
army  under  his  orders  every  other  day,  and,  instead  of  that,  divided 
the  forces  with  him,  choosing  rather  to  have  the  full  command  of  a 
part,  tlian  the  direction  of  the  whole  by  turns.  He  therefore  took  tlie 
first  and  fourth  legions  himself,  leaving  the  second  and  third  to  Minu«^ 
cius ;  and  the  confederate  forces  were  likewise  equally  divided. 

Vol,  1.     No.  14.  RR 
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MInucius  valued  himself  highly  upon  this,  that  the  power  of  tho 
greatest  and  most  arbitrary  office  in  tlie  state  was  controlled  and  re* 
duced  for  his  sake.  But  Fabius  put  him  in  mind,  "  That  it  was 
not  Fabius  whom  he  had  to  contend  with,  but  Hannibal;  that  if  he 
would,  notwithstanding,  consider  his  colleague  as  his  rival,  he  must 
take  care  lest  he  who  had  so  successfully  carried  his  point  with  the 
people  should  one  day  appear  to  have  their  safety  and  interest  less  at 
heart  tlian  the  man  who  had  been  so  ill  treated  by  them."  Minucius, 
considering  this  as  the  effect  of  an  old  man's  pique,  and  taking  the 
troops  that  fell  to  his  lot,  marked  out  a  separate  camp  for  them*. 
Hannibal  was  well  informed  of  all  that  passed,  and  watched  his  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  it. 

There  was  a  hill  betwixt  him  and  the  enem}',  not  difficult  to  take  . 
possession  of,  which  yet  would  afford  an  army  a  very  safe  and  com- 
modious post.  The  ground  about  it,  at  a  distance,  seemed  quite 
level  and  plain,  though  there  were  in  it  several  ditches  and  hollows; 
and  therefore,  though  he  might  privately  have  seized  that  post  with 
ease,  yet  he  left  it  as  a  bait  to  draw  the  enemy  to  an  engagement. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  Minucius  parted  from  Fabius,  he  took  an  op- 
portunity in  the  night  to  place  a  numberf  of  men  in  those  ditches  and 
hollows;  and,  early  in  the  morning,  he  openly  sent  out  a  small 
partj",  as  if  designed  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  hill,  but 
really  to  draw  Minucius  to  dispute  it  with  them.  The  event  answer- 
ed his  expectation.  For  Minucius  sent  out  his  light-armed  troops^ 
first,  then  the  cavalry,  and  at  last,  when  he  saw  Hannibal  send  re- 
inforcements to  his  men  upon  the  hill,  he  marched  out  with  all  his 
forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  attacked  with  great  vigour  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  were  marking  out  a  camp  upon  the  hill.  The  fortune 
of  the  day  was  doubtful,  until  Hannibal,  perceiving  that  the  enemy 
had  fallen  into  the  snare,  and  that  their  rear  was  open  to  the  ambus- 
cade, instantly  gave  the  signal.  Hereupon  his  men  rushed  out  on 
all  sides,  and  advancing  with  loud  shouts,  and  cutting  in  pieces  the 
hindmost  ranks,  they  put  the  Romans  in  disorder  and  terror  inex- 
pressible. Even  the  spirit  of  Minucius  began  to  shrink ;  and  he 
looked  first  upon  one  officer,  and  then  upon  another,  but  not  one  of 
them  durst  stand  his  ground :  they  all  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
and  the  flight  itself  proved  fatal.  For  the  Numidians,  now  vic- 
torious, galloppcd  round  the  plain,  and  killed  those  whom  they 
found  dispersed. 

Fabius  was  not  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  h|s  countrymen.     Fore- 

■  "*  Afiout  fifteen  hundred  paces  rroiii  Fabius. 
t  Five  hundred  horse,  and  iive  thousand  foot.     Polyk. 
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seeing  what  would  happen,  he  kept  iiis  forces  under  arms,  and  took 
care  to  be  informed  how  the  action  went  on :  nor  did  he  trust  to  tl\e 
reports  of  others,  hut  he  himself  looi^ed  out  from  an  eminence  not 
far  from  his  camp.  When  he  saw  the  army  of  his  colleague  sur- 
rounded and  broken,  and  the  cry  reached  him,  not  like  that  of  men 
standing  the  charge,  but  of  persons  flying  in  great  dismay*,  he  smote 
upon  his  thigh,  and  with  a  deep  sigli  said  to  his  friends  about  him, 
*'  Ye  gods  !  how  much  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  yet  later  than 
his  indiscreet  proceedings  required,  has  JNIinucius  ruined  himself!" 
Ilien,  having  commanded  the  standard-bearers  to  advance,  and  the 
whole  army  to  follow,  he  addressed  them  in  these  words:  "  Now, 
my  brave  soldiers,  if  any  one  has  a  regard  for  Marcus  Minucius,  let 
him  exert  himself;  for  he  deserves  assistance  for  his  valour,  and  the 
love  he  bears  his  country.  If,  in  his  haste  to  drive  out  the  enem}',  he 
has  committed  an  error,  this  is  not  a  time  to  find  fault  with  him.'" 

The  first  sight  of  Fabius  frightened  away  the  Numidians,  wlio 
were  picking  up  stragglers  in  the  field.  Then  he  attacked  those 
who  were  charging  ihe  Romans  in  the  rear.  Such  as  made  resistance 
he  slew;  but  the  greatest  part  retreated  to  their  own  army,  before 
the  communication  was  cut  off,  lest  they  should  themselves  be  sur- 
rounded in  their  turn.  Hannibal  seeing  this  change  of  fortune,  and 
finding  that  Fabius  pushed  on  through  the  hottest  of  the  battle  with 
a  vigour  above  his  years,  to  come  up  to  Minucius  upon  the  hill,  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute,  and  having  sounded  a  retreat,  retired  into  his 
cam]).  The  Romans,  on  their  part,  were  not  soa-ry  when  the  action 
was  over.  Hannibal,  as  he  was  drawing  off,  is  reported  to  have  said 
smartly  to  those  that  were  by,  "  Did  not  I  often  tell  you,  that  this 
cloud  would  one  day  burst  upon  us  from  the  mountains  with  all  the 
fury  of  a  storm?" 

After  the  battle,  Fabius  having  collected  the  spoils  of  such  Car- 
thaginians as  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  returned  to  his  post;  nor 
did  he  let  fall  one  haughty  or  angry  word  against  his  colleague.  As 
for  Minucius,  having  called  his  men  together,  he  thus  expressed 
himself:  "  Friends  and  fellow  soldiers,  not  to  err  at  all  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  great  affairs  is  above  the  wisdom  of  men :  but  it  is  the 
part  of  a  prudent  and  good  man  to  learn,  from  his  errors  and  mis- 
c  ur iagcs,  to  correct  himself  for  the  future.  For  my  part,  I  confess, 
that  tliough  fortune  has  frowned  upon  me  a  little,  I  have  much  to 
thank  her  for.     For  what  I  could  not  be  brought  to  be  sensible  of  in 

*  Homer  mentions  the  custom  of  smiting  upon  the  thigli  in  time  of  trouble, — yKai 
e  fcplegeto  mero ;  and  we  learn  from  Scnpture,  that  it  was  practised  in  the  East. 

Compare  Horn.  II.  XII.  v.  16i.  and  this  passage  of  i'lutarcb,  with  Jer.  sxxi.  19.  and 
£zek.  xxi.  12. 
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so  long  a  time,  I  have  learned  in  the  small  compass  of  one  day,  that 
I  know  not  how  to  command,  but  have  need  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  another;  and  from  this  moment  I  bid  adieu  to  the  ambition  of 

getting  the  better  of  a  man  whom  it  is  an  honour  to  be  foiled  by 

In  all  other  respects  the  dictator  shall  be  your  commander;  but  in 
the  due  expressions  of  gratitude  to  him,  1  will  be  your  leader  still,  by 
being  the  first  to  show  an  example  of  obedience  and  submission." 

He  then  ordered  the  ensigns  to  advance  with  tlie  eagles,  and  the 
troops  to  follow,  himself  marching  at  their  head,  to  the  camp  of  Fabius. 
Being  admitted,  he  went  directly  to  his  tent.  Tlie  whole  army  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  event.  When  Fabius  came  out,  Minucius 
fixed  his  standard  before  him,  and  with  a  loud  voice  saluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Father;  at  the  same  time  his  soldiers  called  those  of 
Fabius  their  Patrons;  an  appellation  which  freedmen  give  to  those 
that  enfranchise  them.  These  respects  being  paid,  and  silence  taking 
place,  Minucius  thus  addressed  himself  to  the  dictator ;  "  You  have 
this  day,  Fabius,  obtained  two  victories,  one  over  the  enemy  by  your 
valour,  the  other  over  your  colleague  by  your  prudence  and  humanity. 
By  the  former  you  saved  us,  by  the  latter  you  have  instructed  us ; 
and  Hannibal's  victory  over  us  is  not  more  disgraceful  than  yours  is 
honourable  and  salutary  to  us.  I  call  you  Father,  not  knowing  a 
more  honourable  name,  and  am  more  indebted  to  you  than  to  my  real 
father.  To  him  I  owe  my  being,  but  to  you  the  preservation  of  my 
life,  and  the  lives  of  all  these  brave  men."  After  this,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Fabius,  and  the  soldiers  of  each  army  embraced  one 

another  with  every  expression  of  tenderness,  and  with  tears  of  joy 

Not  long  after  this,  Fabius  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  and  consuls 
were  created*.  The  first  of  these  kept  to  the  plan  which  Fabius  had 
laid  down ;  he  took  care  not  to  come  to  a  pitched  battle  with  Hanni- 
bal, but  sent  succours  to  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  prevented  any  revolt 
in  their  cities.  But  v.iien  Terentius  Varrof,  a  man  of  obscure  birth, 
and  remarkable  only  for  his  temerity  and  servile  complaisance  to  the 
people,  rose  to  the  consulship,  it  soon  appeared  that  his  boldness 
and  inexperience  would  bring  him  to  risk  the  very  being  of  the  com- 
monwealth: for  he  loudly  insisted,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 

*  According  to  Livy,  Fabius,  after  the  six  m  'nths  of  his  dictatorship  were  expired, 
resigned  the  army  to  the  consuls  of  that  year,  Servilius  and  Attilius;  the  latter  having 
been  appointed  in  the  room  of  Flaminius,  who  was  tilled  in  battle.  But  Plutarch  fol- 
lows Polybius,  who  says,  that  as  the  time  for  the  election  of  new  consuls  approached, 
the  Romans  named  L.  Paulus  Jimiliusj  and  Terentius  Varro,  consuls,  after  which  th* 
dictators  resigned  their  charge. 

t  Varro  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  had  followed  his  father's  profession  in  his  youth; 
but  growing  rich,  he  had  forsaken  that  mean  calling,  and,  by  the  favour  of  the  people^ 
procured  by  supporting  the  most  turbulent  of  their  tribunes,  he  obtained  the  consulat*. 
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that  the  war  stood  still  whilst  it  was  under  the  conduct  of  the  Fabii; 
tut  for  his  part  he  would  take  but  one  day  to  get  siglit  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  beat  him.  With  these  promises  he  so  prevailed  on  the  multi- 
tude, that  he  raised  greater  forces  than  Rome  had  ever  had  on  foot 
before  in  her  most  dangerous  wars ;  for  he  mustered*  no  fewer  than 
eighty-eight  thousand  men.  Hereupon  Fabius  and  other  wise  men 
and  expeiienced  persons  among  tiic  Romans,  wxre  greatly  alarmedj 
because  they  saw  no  resource  for  the  state,  if  such  a  number  of  their 
youths  should  be  cut  off.  They  addressed  themselves,  therefore,  to 
the  other  consul,  Paulus  iEmilius,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  war, 
but  disagreeable  to  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  afraid  of  them, 
for  they  had  formerly  set  a  considerable  fine  upon  liim.  Fabius, 
however,  encouraged  him  to  v/ithstand  the  temerity  of  his  colleague, 
telling  him,  "  That  tlie  dispute  he  had  to  support  for  his  country 
was  not  so  much  with  Hannibal  as  with  Varro.  The  latter,"  said  he, 
*'  will  hasten  to  an  engagementf,  because  he  knows  not  his  own 
strength;  and  the  former,  because  he  knows  his  own  weakness.  But 
believe  me,  ^^milius,  I  deserve  more  attention  than  Varro  with  res- 
pect to  the  affairs  of  Hannibal;  and  I  do  assure  you,  that  if  tlie  Ro- 
mans come  to  no  battle  with  him  this  year,  he  will  either  be  undone 
by  his  stay  in  Italy,  or  else  be  obliged  to  quit  it.  Even  now,  when 
he  seems  to  be  victorious,  and  to  carry  all  before  him,  not  one  of  his 
enemies  has  quitted  the  Roman  interest,  and  not  a  third  part  of  his 
forces  remains,  which  he  brought  from  home  with  him."  To  this 
iEmilius  is  said  to  have  answered,  "  My  friend,  wlien  I  consider 
myself  only,  I  conclude  it  better  for  me  to  fall  upon  the  weapons  of 
the  enemy,  than  by  the  sentence  of  my  own  countrymen.  However, 
since  the  state  of  public  affairs  is  so  critical,  I  will  endeavour  to  ap- 
prove myself  a  good  general,  and  had  rather  appear  such  to  you,  than 
to  all  who  oppose  you,  and  who  would  draw  me,  willing  or  unwilling, 
to  their  party."  With  these  sentiments  .Emilius  began  his  operations. 
But  Varro  having  brought  his  colleague  to  agrecj  that  they  should 
command  alternately,  each  his  day,  when  his  turn  came,  took  post 
over  against  Hannibal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  near  the  village 
of  Cann{e§.     As  soon  as  it  was  light^  he  gave  the  signal  for  battle, 

*  It  was  usuhI  with  the  Ronias  to  muster  every  year  four  legions,  M'hich  consistinij, 
ill  difficult  tiujes,  each  of  five  thousand  Roman  fuot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  and  a. 
battalion  of  Latins  equal  to  that  number,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  42,400.  But  thi* 
year,  instead  of  four  legions,  they  raised  eight. 

t  The  best  dependence  of  Varro  was  undoubtedly  to  prolong  the  war,  that  Hannibal, 
who  was  already  weakened,  might  wear  himself  out  by  degrees;  and,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, it  was  Hannibal's  business  to  fight. 

:t  It  was  a  fixed  rule  with  the  Romans,  that  the  consuls,  when  they  went  upon  the 
«anie  service,  should  have  the  commaad  of  the  army  by  turns. 

f  Cannae,  accyrding  to  Livy,  Appian,  and  Floras,  wa*  only  a  poor  village,  which  after- 
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which  is  a  red  mantle  set  up  over  the  general's  tent.  The  Cartliagi- 
nians  were  a  little  disheartened  at  first,  when  they  savy  how  daring 
the  consul  was,  and  that  his  army  was  more  than  twice  their  numbefi 
But  Hannibal  having  ordered  them  to  arm,  himself,  with  a  few 
others,  rode  up  to  an  eminence,  to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy  now 
drawn  up  for  battle.  One  Gisco,  that  accompanied  him,  a  man  of 
his  own  rank,  happening  to  say,  "  The  numbers  of  the  enemy  ap- 
peared to  him  surprising,  "  Hannibal  replied,  with  a  serious  coun- 
tenance, "  There  is  another  thing  which  has  escaped  your  observation, 
much  more  surprising  than  that."  Upon  his  asking  what  it  was, 
*'  It  is,"  said  he,  "  that  among  such  numbers  not  one  of  them  is 
named  Gisco."  The  whole  company  were  diverted  with  the  humour 
of  his  observation,  and  as  they  returned  to  the  camj),  they  told  the 
jest  to  those  they  met,  so  that  the  laugh  became  universal.  At  sight 
of  this  the  Carthaginians  took  courage,  thinking  it  must  proceed 
from  the  great  contempt  in  which  their  general  held  the  Romans, 
that  he  could  jest  and  laugh  in  the  (ace  of  danger. 

In  this  l>attle  Hannibal  gave  gre.it  projfs  of  generalship.  In  the 
fii-st  place,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ground,  to  post  liis  men  \Vith 
their  backs  to  the  wind,  which  was  tlien  very  violent  and  scorching, 
and  drove  fr.)m  the  dry  plains,  over  the  heads  of  the  Carthaginians, 
clouds  of  sand  and  dust  into  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  Romans,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  turn  av/ay  their  faces,  and  break  tlieir  ranks. 
In  the  next  place,  his  troops  were  drawn  up  with  superior  art.  He 
placed  the  flower  of  them  in  the  wings,  and  those  upon  whom  he  had 
less  dependence  in  the  main  corps,  which  was  considerably  more 
advanced  than  the  wings.  Then  he  commanded  those  in  the  wings, 
that  when  the  enemy  had  charged,  and  vigorously  pushed  that  ad- 
vanced body,  which  he  knew  would  give  way,  and  open  a  passage  for 
them  to  the  very  centre,  and  when  the  Romans,  by  this  means, 
should  be  far  enough  engaged  within  the  two  vvings^  they  should  both 
on  the  right  and  left  take  them  in  flank,  and  endeavour  to  surround 
them*.  This  was  the  principal  cause  of  tlie  great  carnage  that  fol- 
lowed. For  the  enemy  pressing  upon  Hannibal's  front,  wliich  gave 
ground,  the  form  of  his  army  was  changed  into  a  half-moon;  and 
the  officers  of  the  select  troops  caused  the  two  points  of  the  wings  to 
join  behind  the  Romans,     Thus  they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 

■wards  became  famous  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  near  it;  but  Polyhius,  who  lived 
near  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  styles  Cannae  a  city;  and  adds,  that  it  had  beea 
razed  a  year  before  the  defeat  of  thellomaii  army.  Silius  Itulicus  agrees  with  Polybius. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt;  for  Pliny  ranks  it  among  the  cities  of  Apulia.-  The  ruins  of 
Cannae  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  territory  of  Bari. 

*  Five  hundred  Nunudians  pretended  to  desert  to  theRouiansj  but  in  the  heat  of  th« 
battle  turned  against  them,  and  attacked  them  ia  th«  rear. 
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the  Carthaginians  on  all  sides;  an  incredible  slaughter  followed;  lior 
did  any  escape  but  the  few  that  retreated  before  the  main  body  was 
enclosed. 

It  Is  also  said,  that  a  strange  and  fatal  accident  happened  to  tht 
Roman  cavalry.  For  the  horse  which  iEmilius  rode,  having  received 
some  hart,  threw  him;  and  those  around  him  alighting  to  assist  and 
defend  the  consul  on  foot,  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  seeing  this,  and 
taking  it  for  a  signal  for  them  to  do  the  same,  all  quitted  their  horses 
and  charged  on  foot.  At  sight  of  this,  Hannibal  said,  ''  This  pleases 
me  better  than  if  they  had  been  delivered  to  me  bound  Iiand  and  foot." 
But  the  particulars  may  be  found  at  large  in  the  historians  who  have 
-described  tliis  battle. 

As  to  the  consuls,  Varro  escaped  with  a  few  horse  to  Venutia;  and 
iEmilius,  covered  with  darts  whicli  stuck  in  his  wounds,  sat  dcnvn  in 
anguish  and  despair,  and  waited  for  the  enemy  to  dispatch  him.  His 
head  and  face  were  so  disfigured  and  stained  with  blood,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  know  him;  even  his  friends  and  servants  passed  by  him 
without  stopping.  At  last,  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a  young  man  of  a 
patrician  fanriily,  perceiving  who  he  was,  dismounted,  and  entreated 
him  to  take  his  horse,  and  save  himself  for  the  commonwealth,  which 
had  then  more  occasion  than  ever  for  so  good  a  consul.  But  nothing 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  of  the  offer;  and,  notwitlistanding 

the  young  man's  tears,  he  obliged  him  to  mount  his  horse  again 

Then  rising  up,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  Tell  Fabius  Maximus," 
said  he,  "  and,  Lentulus,  do  you  yourself  bear  witness,  that  Paulus 
iEmilius  followed  his  directions  to  the  last,  and  did  not  deviate  in  the 
least  from  the  plan  agreed  upon  between  them,  but  was  first  overcome 
by  Varro,  and  then  by  Hannibal."  Having  dispatched  Lentulus  with 
this  commission,  he  rushed  among  the  enemy's  swords,  and  was  slain. 
Fifty  thousand  Romans  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this  battle*,  and 
foiu"  thousand  to  have  been  taken  prisoners,  besides  ten  thousand  that 
were  taken  after  the  battle  in  both  the  camps. 

After  this  great  success,  Hannibal's  friends  advised  him  to  pursue 
his  fortune,  and  to  enter  Rome  along  with  the  fugitives,  assuring  him, 
that  in  five  days  he  might  sup  in  the  Ciipltol.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjec- 
ture what  his  reason  was  for  not  taking  this  step.   Most  probably  some 

*  According  to  Livy,  there  were  Idlled  of  tlie  Romans  onlj  forty  Ibousand  foot,  and 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  horse.  Poljbius  says,  that  seventy  thousa;id  were  killed. 
The  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  did  not  amouul  to  six  thousand.  When  the  Carthaginians 
were  stripping  the  dead,  among  other  0ioving  objects  tJiey  found,  to  their  great  surprise, 
a  Nuraidian  yet  alive,  lying  under  the  dead  body  of  a  Pvoman,  who  liad  thrown  hiiuselt 
headlong  upon  his  enemy,  and  beat  hiiu  down;  but  being  no  longer  able  to  niaie  use  of 
ills  weapons,  because  he  had  lost  his  hands,  had  torn  off  the  nose  and  ears  of  the  Numi- 
dian  with  his  teeth,  and  m  tbatiit  of  rage  expired. 
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deity  oppostd  it,  and  therefore  inspired  him  vvitii  this  hesitation  and 
timidity.  On  this  account  it  was,  that  a  Carthaginian,  named  Barca, 
said  to  him  with  some  heat,  "  Hannibal,  you  know  how  to  gain  a 
t  victory,  but  not  how  to  use  it*." 

The  battle  of  Cannae,  howtver,  made  such  an  alteration  on  his  af- 
fairs, that,  though  before  it  he  had  neither  town,  nor  magazine,  nor 
port  in  Italy,  but,  without  any  regular  supplies  for  the  war,  subsisted 
his  army  by  rapin,  and  for  that  purpose  moved  them,  like  a  great 
band  of  robbers,  from  place  to  place,  yet  then  he  became  master  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Italy.  Its  best  provinces  and  towns  voluntarily 
submitted  to  him;  and  Capua  itself,  the  most  respectable  city  after 
Rome,  threw  its  weight  into  his  scale. 

In  this  case,  it  appeared  that  great  misfortunes  are  not  only,  what 
Euripides  calls  them,  a  trial  of  the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  but  of  the 
capacity  and  conduct  of  a  general.  For  the  proceedings  of  Fabius, 
which  before  this  battle  were  deemed  cold  and  timid,  then  appeared 
to  be  directed  by  counsels  more  than  human,  to  be  indeed  the  dictates 
of  a  divine  wisdom,  which  penetrated  into  futurity  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, and  foresaw  what  seemed  incredible  to  the  very  persons  who 
experienced  it.  In  him,  therefore,  Rome  places  her  last  hope;  his 
judgment  is  the  temple,  the  altar,  to  which  she  flies  for  refuge,  be- 
lieving that  to  his  prudence  it  was  chiefly  owing  that  she  still  held 
tip  her  head,  and  that  her  children  were  not  dispersed,  as  when  she 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls.  For  he  who,  in  times  of  apparent  security, 
seemed  to  be  deficient  in  confidence  and  resolution,  now,  when  all 
abandoned  themselves  to  inexpressible  sorrow  and  helpless  despair, 
alone  walked  about  the  city  with  a  calm  and  easy  pace,  with  a  firm 
countenance,  a  mild  and  gracious  address,  checking  their  effeminate 
lamentations,  and  preventing  them  from  assembling  in  public  to  be- 
wail their  common  distress.  He  caused  the  senate  to  meet;  he  en- 
couraged the  magistrates,  himself  being  the  soul  of  their  body,  for 
all  waited  his  motion,  and  were  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  He  placed 
a  guard  at  the  gates,  to  hinder  such  of  the  people  as  were  inclined  to 

•  Zonarus  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  Limself  afterwards  acknowledged  his  mistake  in  not 
pursuing  tliut  day's  success,  and  used  ofton  to  cry  out,  O  Cannae,  Cannae! 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  Hannibal,  that  the  advan- 
tages he  imd  gained  were  chiefly  owing  to  his  cavalry,  who  could  not  act  in  a  siege: 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  all  bred  up  to  arras  from  their  infancy;  would  us« 
their  utmost  efforts  in  deience  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  tlieir  domestic  gods; 
and,  when  sheltered  by  walls  and  ramparts,  would  probably  be  invincible  :  that  they  had 
as  many  generals  as  senators :  that  no  one  nation  of  Italy  had  yet  declared  for  him,  and  he 
rai"ht  judge  it  necessary  to  gain  some  of  them  before  he  attempted  the  capital:  and 
lastly,  that  if  he  had  attempted  the  capital  first,  and  without  success,  be  would  not  hay« 
bees  able  tu  gain  any  one  nation  or  city. 
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fly,  from  quitting  the  city.  He  fixed  both  the  place  and  time  for 
mourning,  allowed  thirty  days  for  that  purpose  in  a  man's  own  house, 
and  no  more  for  the  city  in  general.  And -as  the  feast  of  Ceres  fell 
within  that  time,  it  was  thought  better  entirely  to  omit  the  solemnity, 
than,  by  the  small  numbers  and  the  melancholy  looks  of  those  that 
should  attend  it,  to  discover  the  greatness  of  their  loss*;  for  the 
worship  most  acceptable  to  the  gods  is  that  which  comes  from  cheer- 
ful hearts.  Indeed,  whatever  the  augers  ordered  for  propitiating  the 
divine  powers,  and  averting  inauspicious  omens,  were  carefully  per- 
formed. For  Fabius  Pictor,  the  near  relation  of  Fabius  Maximus, 
was  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi;  and  of  the  two  vestals  who 
were  then  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  vow  of  chastity,  one  was 
buried  alive,  according  to  custom,  the  other  died  by  her  own  hand. 

But  what  most  deserves  to  be  admired,  is  the  magnanimity  and  tem- 
per of  the  Romans,  when  the  consul  Varro  returned,  after  his  defeatf, 
much  humbled  and  very  melancholy,  as  one  who  had  occasioned  the 
greatest  calamity  and  disgrace  imaginable  to  the  republic.  The 
whole  senate  and  people  went  to  welcome  him  at  the  gates;  and, 
when  silence  was  commanded,  the  magistrates  and  principal  senators, 
amongst  whom  was  Fabius,  commended  him  for  not  giving  up  the 
circumstances  of  the  state  as  desperate  after  so  great  a  misfortune, 
but  returning  to  take  upon  him  the  administration,  and  to  make  what 
advantage  he  could  for  his  country  of  the  laws  and  citizens,  as  not 
being  utterly  lost  and  ruined. 

When  they  found  that  Hannibal,  after  the  battle,  instead  of  march- 
ing to  Rome,  turned  to  another  part  of  Italy,  they  took  courage,  and 
sent  tiieir  armies  and  generals  into  the  field.  The  most  eminent  of 
tliese  were  Fabius  Maximus  and  Claudius  Marcellus,  men  distin- 
guished by  characters  almost  entirely  opposite.  Marcellus,  as 
related  in  his  life,  was  a  man  of  a  buoyant  and  animated  valour; 
remarkably  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  naturally  en- 
terprising; such  a  one,  in  short,  as  Homer  calls  lofty  in  hearty 
in  courage  fierce,  in  war  deligJiting.  So  intrepid  a  general  was 
very  fit  to  be  opposed  to  an  enemy  as  daring  as  himself,  to  restore  the 

•  This  was  not  the  real  cause  of  deferring  the  festival,  but  that  which  Plutarch  hints  at 
just  after,  viz.  because  it  was  unhiwful  for  persons  in  mourning  lo  celebrate  it;  and  at 
that  time  there  was  not  one  matron  \n  Rome  who  was  not  in  mourning.  In  fact,  the  feast 
was  not  entirely  omitted,  but  kept  as  soon  as  the  mourning  was  expired. 

t  Valerius  iMaximus  tells  us  (lib.  iii.  c.  6),  that  the  senate  and  people  offered  Varro 
the  dictatorship,  which  he  refused,  and  by  his  modest  refusal  wiped  off,  in  some  measure, 
the  shame  of  his  former  behaviour.  Thus  the  Romans,  by  treating  their  unfortunate 
commanders  with  humanity,  lessened  the  disgrace  of  their  being  vanquished  or  discharg- 
ed; while  the  Carthaginians  condemned  their  generals  to  cruel  deaths  upon  their  being 
overcome,  though  it  was  often  without  their  «wn  fault. 
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courage   and  spirits   of  the  Romans  by  some  vigorous  stroke  in  the 
first  engagements.     As  for  Fabius,  he  kept  to  his  first   sentiments, 
and  hoped  that  if  he  only  followed  Hannibal  close,  without  fighting 
him,  he  and  his  army  would  wear  themselves  out,  and  lose  their  war- 
like  vigour,  just  as  a   wrestler  does  who  keeps  continually  in  the 
ring,   and  allows  himself  no  repose  to  recruit  his  strength  after  ex- 
cessive fatigues.     Hence  it  was  that  the  Romans  (as  Posidonius  tells 
us)  called  Fabius  their  shield,  and  Marcellus  their  sivord,  and  used 
to  say,  that  the  steadiness   and  caution  of  the  one,  mixed  with  the 
vivacity  and  boldness  of  the  other,  made  a  compound  very  salutary 
to  Rome.     Hannibal,   therefore,   often   meeting  Marcellus,  whose 
motions  were  like  those  of  a  torrent,  found  his  forces  broken  and  di- 
minished; and  by  Fabius,  who   moved  with  a  silent  but  constant 
stream,   he   was  undermined   and   insensibly  weakened.     Such,  at 
length,  was  the  extremity  he  was  reduced  to,  that  he  was  tired  of 
fighting  Marcellus,  and  afraid  of  Fabius.     And  these  were  the  per- 
sons he  had  generally  to  do  with  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  as 
praetors,  consuls,  and  proconsuls ;  for  each  of  them  was  five  times 
consul.     It  is  true,  Marcellus,  in  his  fiftli  consulate,  was  drawn  into 
his  snares,  and  killed  by  means  of  an  ambuscade.     Hannibal  often 
made  the  like  attempts  upon  Fabius,  exerting  all  his  art  and  strata- 
gems, but  without  effect.    Once  only  he  deceived  him,  and  had  nearly 
led  him  into  a  fatal  error.     He  forged  letters  to  him,   as  from   the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Metapontum,   offering  to  deliver  up  the  city 
to  him,  and  assuring  him  that  those  who  had  taken   this   resolution 
only  waited  till  he  appeared  before  it.     Fabius,  giving  credit  to  these 
letters,  ordered  a  party  to  be  ready,  intending  to  march  thither  in  the 
night;  but  finding  the  auspices  unpromising,   he  altered  his  design, 
and  soon  after  discovered  that  the  letters  were  forged  by  an  artifice 
of  Hannibal's,   and  that  he  was   lying  in   ambush   for  him  near 
the  town.     But  this,  perhaps,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  gods. 

Fabius  was  persuaded  that  it  was  better  to  keep  the  cities  from  re- 
volting, and  to  prevent  any  commotions  among  the  allies,  by  aflability 
and  mildness,  than  to  entertain  any  suspicion,  or  to  use  severity 
against  those  whom  he  did  suspect.  It  is  reported  of  him,  that  being 
informed  that  a  certain  Marcian  in  his  army*,  who  M'as  a  man  not 
inferior  in  courage  or  family  to  any  among  the  allies,  solicited  some 
of  his  men  to  desert,  he  did  not  treat  him  harshly,  but  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  too  much  neglected;  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  was  now  perfectly  sensible  how  much  his  officers  had  been 
to  blame  in  distributing  honours   more   out  of  favour  than  regard 

•  liivy  tells  this  story  of  Marcellus,  wbjcU  Plutarch  here  applies  to  Fabiua. 
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to  merit;  and  that,  for  the  future,  he  should  take  it  ill  if  he  did  not 
apply  to  him  when  he  had  any  request  to  make.  This  was  followed 
with  a  present  of  a  war-horse,  and  with  other  marks  of  honour ;  and 
from  that  time  the  man  behaved  with  great  fideUty  and  zeal  for  the 
service.  Fabius  thought  it  hard  that,  while  those  who  breed  dogs 
and  horses  soften  their  stubborn  tempers,  and  bring  down  their  fierce 
spirits  by  care  and  kindness,  rather  than  with  whips  and  chains,  he 
who  has  the  command  of  men  should  not  endeavour  to  correct  their 
errors  by  gentleness  and  goodness,  but  treat  them  even  in  a  harsher 
and  more  violent  manner  than  gardeners  do  the  wild  fig-trees,  wild 
pears  and  olives,  whose  nature  they  subdue  by  cultivation,  and  which 
by  that  means  they  bring  to  produce  very  agreeable  fruit. 

Another  time,  some  of  his  officers  informed  him,  that  one  of  the 
soldiers,  a  native  of  Lucania,  often  quitted  his  post,  and  rambled  out 
of  the  camp.  Upon  this  report,  he  asked  what  kind  of  man  he  was  in 
other  respects ;  and  they  all  declared  it  was  not  easy  to  find  so  good 
a  soldier,  doing  him  the  justice  to  mention  several  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  his  valour.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this  irregu- 
larity, he  found  that  the  man  was  passionately  in  love,  and  that,  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  a  young  woman,  he  ventured  out  of  the  camp,  and 
took  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  every  night.  Hereupon  Fabius 
gave  orders  to  some  of  his  men  to  find  out  the  woman,  and  convey 
her  into  his  own  tent,  but  took  care  that  the  Lucanian  should  not 
know  it.  Then  he  sent  for  him,  and  taking  him  aside,  spoke  to  him 
as  follows:  "  I  very  well  know  that  you  have  lain  many  nights  out 
of  the  camp,  in  breach  of  the  Roman  discipline  and  laws ;  at  the 
same  time  I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  past  services.  In  consideratioa 
of  them,  I  forgive  your  present  crime  :  but  for  the  future  I  will  give 
you  in  charge  to  a  person  who  shall  be  answerable  for  you."  While 
the  soldier  stood  much  amazed,  Fabius  produced  the  woman,  and, 
putting  her  In  his  hands,  thus  expressed  himself:  ^'  This  is  the  per- 
son who  engages  for  you  that  you  will  remain  in  camp;  and  now  we 
shall  see  whether  there  was  not  some  traitorous  design  which  drew 
you  out,  and  which  you  made  the  love  of  this  woman  a  cloke  for." 
Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  this  affair. 

By  means  of  another  love  affair,  Fabius  recovered  the  city  of  Ta- 
rentum,  which  had  been  treacherously  delivered  up  to  Hannibal.  A 
young  man,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  served  under  Fabius,  had  a 
sister  there  who  loved  him  with  great  tenderness.  This  youth  being 
informed  that  a  certain  Brutian,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
which  Hannibal  had  put  In  Tarentum,  entertained  a  violent  passion 
for  his  sister,  hoped  to  avail  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Romans.     Therefore,  with  the  permission  of  Fabius, 
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he  returned  to  his  sister  at  Tarentum,  under  colour  of  having  de- 
serted. Some  days  passed,  during  which  the  Brutian  forebore  his 
visits,  for  she  supposed  that  her  brother  knew  nothing  of  the  amour. 
This  obliged  the  young  man  to  come  to  an  explanation.  *'  It  has 
been  currently  reported,"  said  he,  *'  that  you  receive  addresses  from 
a  man  of  some  distinction.  Pray,  who  is  he  ?  If  he  is  a  man  of  ho- 
tlour  and  character,  as  they  say  he  is.  Mars,  who  confounds  all  things, 
takes  but  little  thought  of  what  country  he  may  be.  What  necessity 
imposes  is  no  disgrace;  but  we  may  rather  think  ourselves  fortunate, 
at  a  time  when  justice  yields  to  force,  if  that  which  force  miglit  com- 
pel us  to  happens  not  to  be  disagreeable  to  our  own  inclinations." 
Thus  encouraged,  the  young  woman  sent  for  the  Brutian,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  her  brother.  And  as  she  behaved  to  him  in  a  kinder 
and  more  compliant  manner  through  her  brother's  means,  who  was 
very  indulgent  to  his  passion,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  prevail 
with  the  Brutian,  who  was  deeply  in  love,  and  was  withal  a 
mercenary,  to  deliver  up  the  town  upon  promises  of  great  rewards 
from  Fabius. 

This  is  the  account  which  most  historians  give  us :  yet  some  say, 
that  the  woman  by  whom  the  Brutian  was  gained  was  not  a  Taren- 
tine,  but  a  Brutian ;  that  she  had  been  concubine  to  Fabius,  and  that 
when  she  found  the  governor  of  Tarentum  was  her  countryman  and 
acquaintance,  she  told  Fabius  of  it,  and  finding  means,  by  approach- 
ing the  walls,,  to  make  him  a  proposal,  she  drew  him  over  to  the 
Roman  interest. 

During  these  transactions,  Fabius,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion, 
gave  directions  to  the  garrison  of  Rhegium  to  lay  waste  the  Brutian 
territories,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Caulonia. 
These  were  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  composed  partly  of  de- 
serters, and  partly  of  the  most  vi^orthless  of  that  infamous  band 
brought  by  Marcellus  out  of  Sicily*,  and  therefore  the  loss  of  them 
would  not  be  great,  nor  much  lamented  by  the  Romans.  These  men 
he  threw  out  as  a  bait  for  Hannibal,  and,  by  sacrificing  them,  hoped 
to  draw  him  to  a  distance  from  Tarentum.  The  design  succeeded  ac- 
cordingly: for  Hannibal  marched  with  his  forces  to  Caulonia,  and 
Fabius,  in  the  mean  time,  laid  siege  to  Tarentum.  The  sixth  day 
of  the  siece,  the  young  man  having  settled  the  matter  with  the  Bru- 
tian officer  by  means  of  his  sister,  and  having  well  observed  the  place 
where  he  kept  guard,  and  promised  to  let  in  the  Romans,  went  to 
Fabius  by  night,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  it.  The  consul  moved 
to  the  appointed  quarter,  though  not  entirely  depending  upon   the 

*  These  men   were  brought  from  Sicilj,   not  hy  Marcellus,  but  by  his  colleague 
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promise  that  the  town  would  be  betrayed.  Tiierc  he  himself  sat  still, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  an  assault  on  every  other  part,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  This  was  put  in  execution  with  great  noise  and 
tumult,  which  drew  most  of  the  Tarentines  that  way  to  assist  the  gar- 
rison, and  repel  the  besiegers.  Tlien  the  Brutlan  giving  Fabius  the 
signal,  he  scaled  the  walls,  and  got  possession  of  the  town. 

On  this  occasion  Fabius  seems  to  have  indulged  a  criminal  am- 
bition. For,  that  it  might  not  appear  that  the  place  was  betrayed 
to  him,  he  ordered  the  Brutians  to  be  put  to  the  sword*.  But  he 
failed  in  his  design ;   for  the  former  suspicion  still  remained,  and 

he  incurred,  besides,  the  reproach  of  perfidy  and  inhumanity. Many 

of  the  Tarentines  also  were  killed;  thirty  thousand  of  them  were 
sold  for  slaves ;  the  army  had  the  plunder  of  the  town,  and  three 
thousand  talents  were  brouglit  into  the  public  treasury.  Whilst 
every  thing  was  ransacked,  and  the  spoils  were  heaped  before  Fa- 
bius, it  is  reported  that  the  officer  who  took  the  inventory  asked, 
"  What  he  would  have  them  do  with  the  gods?"  meaning  the  sta- 
tues and  pictures :  Fabius  answered,  "  Let  us  leave  the  Tarentines 
their  angry  godsf."  However,  he  carried  away  a  colosstts  of  Her- 
cules, which  he  afterwards  set  up  in  the  capitol,  and  near  it  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  himself  in  brassj.  Thus  he  showed  himself  inferior 
to  Marcellus  in  liis  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  still  more  so  in  mercy 
and  humanity.  Marcellus  in  this  respect  had  greatly  the  advantage, 
as  will  be  seen  in  his  life. 

Hannibal  had  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Tarentum,  and  being  within 
five  miles  of  it  when  it  was  taken,  he  scrupled  not  to  say  publicly, 
*'  The  Romans,  too,  have  their  Hannibal;  for  we  have  lost  Taren- 
tum in  the  same  manner  that  we  gained  it."  And,  in  private,  he 
then  first  acknowledged  to  his  friends,  '^  That  he  had  always  thought 
it  difficult,  but  now  saw  it  was  impossible,  with  the  forces  he  had,  to 
conquer  Italy." 

Fabius,  for  this,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  more  splendid  than 
the  former,  having  gloriously  maintained  the  field  against  Hannibal, 
and  baffled  all  his  schemes  with  ease,  just  as  an  able  wrestler  disen- 
gages himself  from  the  arms  of  his  antagonist,  whose  grasp  no  longer 
retains  the  same  vigour  :  for  Hannibal's  army  was  now  partly  ener- 

•  Livy  does  not  say  that  Fabius  gave  such  orders.  He  only  sa3's,  "  There  were 
many  Brutians  slain,  either  through  ignorance,  or  through  the  ancient  Jiatred  whicli  the 
Romans  bore  them,  or  because  the  Romans  were  desirous  lh:it  Tarentuiu  should  be  ta- 
ken sword  in  hand,  rather  than  betrayed  to  tliem." 

t  The  gods  were  in  the  attitude  of  combatants;  and  tliej  appeared  to  have  fought 
against  the  Tarentines. 

X  The  work  of  Lysippus, 
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vated  with  opulence  and  luxury,  and  partly  impaired  and  worn  out 
with  continual  action. 

Marcus  Livius,  who  commanded  in  Tarentum  when  it  was  betrayed 
to  Hannibal,  retired  into  the  citadel,  and  held  it  till  the  town  was 

retaken  by  the  Romans This  officer  beheld  with  pain  the  honours 

conferred  upon  Fabius,  and  one  day  his  envy  and  vanity  drew  from 
him  this  expression  in  the  senate:  '*  I,  not  Fabius,  was  the  cause  of 
recovering  Tarentum."  "  True,"  said  Fabius,  laughing,  "  for  if 
you  had  not  lost  the  town,  I  had  never  recovered  it." 

Among  other  honours  which  the  Romans  paid  to  Fabius,  they 
elected  his  son  consul*.  When  he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  and 
was  settling  some  point  relating  to  the  war,  the  father,  either  on  ac- 
count of  his  age  and  infirmities,  or  else  to  try  his  son,  mounted  his 
horse  to  ride  up  to  him.  The  young  consul,  seeing  him  at  a  distance, 
would  not  suffer  it,  but  sent  one  of  the  lictors  to  his  father,  with  or- 
ders for  him  to  dismount,,  and  to  come  on  foot  to  the  consul,  if  he  had 
any  occasion  to  apply  to  him.  The  whole  assembly  were  moved  at 
this,  and  cast  their  eyes  upon  Fabius,  by  their  silence  and  their  looks 
expressing  their  resentment  of  the  indignity  offered  to  a  person  of  his 
character.  But  he  instantly  alighted,  and  ran  to  his  son,  and  embra- 
ced him  with  great  tenderness.  "  My  son,"  said  he,  "  I  applaud 
your  sentiments  and  your  behaviour.  You  know  what  a  people  you 
command,  and  have  a  just  sense  of  the  dignity  of  your  ofnce.  This 
was  the  way  that  we  and  our  forefathers  took  to  advance  Rome  to  her 
present  height  of  glory,  always  considering  the  honour  and  interest  of 
our  country  before  that  of  our  own  fathers  and  children." 

And,  indeed,  it  is  reported  that  the  great-grandfather  of  our  Fa- 
biusf,  though  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  whether  we 
consider  his  reputation  or  authority,  though  he  had  been  five  times 
consul,  and  had  been  honoured  with  several  glorious  triumphs  on  ac- 
count of  his  successes  in  war  of  the  last  importance,  yet  condescended 
to  serve  as  lieutenant  to  his  son,  then  consul^,  in  an  expeditioa 
against  tlie  Samnites:  and,  while  his  son,  in  the  triumph  which  was 
decreed  him,  drove  into  Rome  in  a  chariot  and  four,  he,  with  others, 
followed  him  on  horseback.  Thus,  while  he  had  authority  over  his 
son,  considered  as  a  private  man,  and  while  he  was,  both  especially 
and  reputedly,  the  most  considerable  member  of  the  commonwealth^ 
yet  he  gloried  in  showing  his  subjection  to  the  laws  and  to  the  ma  • 
gistrate.  Nor  was  this  the  only  part  of  his  character  that  deserve$ 
to  be  admired. 

*  Four  years  before  the  father  took  Tarentum.  t  Fabius  Rullus. 

+  Fabius  Gurges,  who  had  been  dcleated  by  the  SamniteSj  and  would  have  been  de» 
graded,  had  aot  liin  father  promised  to  attend  him  in  hia  tecoud  expedition  as  his  lieutenanu 
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When  Fabius  Maximus  had  the  nilsiortune  to  lose  his  son,  he  bore 
that  loss  with  great  moderation,  as  became  a  wise  man  and  a  good  fa- 
ther: and  the  funeral  oration*,  which,  on  occasion  of  the  deaths  of 
illustrious  men,  is  usually  pronounced  by  some  near  kinsman,  he  de- 
livered himself,  and  havint,'  connnitti'd  it  to  writing,  mii'^'e  it  public. 

W'lien  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  was  sent  proconsul  into 
Spain,  had  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  many  battles,  and  driven 
them  out  of  that  province,  and  when  he  had,  moreover,  reduced  se- 
veral towns  and  nations  under  the  obedience  of  Rome,  on  returning 
loaded  with  spoil,  he  was  received  with  great  acclamations  and  ge- 
neral joy.  Being  appointed  consul,  and  finding  that  the  people 
expected  something  great  and  striking  at  his  hands,  he  considered  it 
as  an  antiquated  method,  and  worthy  only  of  the  inactivity  of  an  old 
man,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  therefore  de- 
termined to  remove  the  seat  of  war  from  thence  into  Africa,  to  fill 
the  enemy's  country  with  his  legions,  to  extend  his  ravages  far  and 
wide,  and  to  attempt  Carthage  itself.  With  this  view  he  exerted 
all  his  talents  to  bring  the  people  into  his  design.  But  Fabius,  on 
this  occasion,  filled  the  city  with  alarms,  as  if  the  commonwealth  was 
going  to  be  brought  into  the  most  extreme  danger,  by  a  rash  and  in- 
discreet young  man;  in  short,  he  scrupled  not  to  do  or  say  any  thing 
he  thought  likely  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  embracing  the 
proposal.  With  the  senate  he  carried  bis  pointf.  But  the  people 
believed  that  his  opposition  to  Scipio  proceeded  either  from  envy  of 
his  success,  or  from  a  secret  fear,  that  if  tliis  young  hero  siiould  per- 
form some  signal  exploit,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  or  even  remove  it 
out  of  Italy,  his  own  slow  proceedings,  through  the  course  of  so  manj 
years,  might  be  imputed  to  indolence  or  timidity. 

To  me,  Fabius  seems  at  first  to  have  opposed  the  measures  of  Sci- 
pio from  an  excess  of  caution  and  prudence,  and  to  have  really 
thought  the  danger  attending  jhis  project  great;  but  in  the  progress 
of  the  opposition,  T  think  he  went  too  great  lengths,  misled  by  ambi- 
tion and  a  jealousy  of  Sclpio's  rising  glory.  For  he  applied  to  Cras- 
sus,  the  colleague  of  Scipio,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  not  to 
yield  that  province  to  Scipio,  but,  if  he  thought  it  proper  to  conduct 
the  war  in  that  manner,  to  go  himself  against  Carthage];.     Nay,  he 

*  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on  old  age,  speaks  in  high  terms  both  of  Fabius  and  this  ora- 
tion of  his:  "  Many  extraordinary  things  have  I  known  in  that  man,  but  notliing  more 
admirable  than  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  the  deatli  of  his  son,  a  person  of  great  me- 
rit, and  of  consular  dignity.  His  eulogium  is  in  our  hands;  and,  while  w«  read  it,  do 
we  not  look  down  on  the  best  of  the  philosophers!" 

t  See  the  debates  in  the  senate  on  that  occasion  in  Livy,  lib.  xxviii. 

i  This  Crassus  could  not  do;  forj  being  PQntiftx  Maximus,  it  was  necessary  that  h» 
should  remain  in  Italy. 
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even  hindered  the  raising  of  money  for  that  expedition,  so  that  Scipio 
•was  obliged  to  find  the  supplies  as  he  could:  and  he  eiFected  it 
through  his  interest  with  the  cities  of  Hetruria,  which  were  wholly 
devoted  to  him*.  As  for  Crassus,  he  stayed  at  home,  partly  induced 
to  it  by  his  disposition,  which  was  mild  and  peaceful,  and  partly  by 
the  care  of  religion,  which  was  intrusted  to  him  as  high-priest. 

Fabius,  therefore,  took  another  method  to  traverse  the  design.  He 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  young  men  who  offered  to  go  volunteers 
from  giving  in  their  names,  and  loudly  declared,  both  in  the  senate 
&ndi  forum,  "  That  Scipio  did  not  only  himself  avoid  Hannibal,  but 
intended  to  carry  away  with  him  the  remaining  strength  'of  Italy, 
persuading  the  young  men  to  abancbn  their  parents,  their  wives,  and 
native  city,  whilst  an  unsubdued  and  potent  enemy  was  still  at  their 
doors."  With  these  assertions  he  so  terrified  the  people,  that  they 
allov/ed  Scipio  to  taLe  with  him  only  the  legions  that  were  in  Sicily, 
and  three  hundred  of  those  men  who  had  served  him  with  so  much 
fidelity  in  Spain.  In  this  particular  Fabius  seems  to  have  followed 
the  dictates  of  his  own  cautious  temper. 

After  Scipio  was  gone  over  into  Africa,  an  account  was  soon 
brought  to  Rome  of  his  glorious  and  wonderful  achievements.  This 
account  was  followed  by  rich  spoils,  which  confirmed  it.  A  Numi- 
dian  king  was  taken  prisoner;  two  camps  were  burnt  and  destroyed, 
and  in  them  a  vast  number  of  men,  arms,  and  horses;  and  the  Car- 
thaginians sent  orders  to  Hannibal  to  quit  his  fruitless  hopes  in  Italy, 
and  return  liome  to  defend  his  own  country.  Whilst  every  tongue 
was  applauding  these  exploits  of  Scipio,  Fabius  proposed  that  his 
successor  should  be  appointed,  without  any  shadow  of  reason  for 
it,  except  what  tliis  well  known  maxim  implies,  viz.  "  That  it  is 
dangerous  to  trust  affairs  of  such  importance  to  the  fortune  of  one 
man,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  always  be  successful." 

By  this  he  offended  the  people,  Avho  now  considered  him  as  a 
captious  and  envious  man,  or  as  one  whose  courage  and  hopes  were 
lost  in  the  dregs  of  years,  and  who,  therefore,  looked  upon  Hannibal 
as  much  more  formidable  than  he  really  was.  Nay,  even  when 
Hannibal  embarked  his  army  and  quitted  Italy,  Fabius  ceased  not 
to  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  to  damp  the  spirits  of  Rome.  For  he 
took  the  liberty  to  affirm,  "  That  the  commonwealth  was  now  come 

*  Scipio  was  empowered  to  ask  of  the  allies  all  things  necessary  for  building  and 
equipping  a  new  fleet.  And  many  of  the  provinces  and  cities  voluntarily  taxed  them- 
selves to  furnish  him  with  corn,  iron,  timber,  cloth  for  sails,  &c.  so  that  in  forty  days  af- 
ter the  cutting  of  the  timber,  he  was  in  condition  to  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  new 
galleys,  besides  the  thirty  he  had  before.  There  went  with  him  about  seven  thousand 
volunteers. 
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to  her  last  and  worst  trial ;  that  she  had  the  most  reason  to  dread 
the  efforts  of  Hannibal  when  he  should  arrive  in  Africa,  and  attack 
her  sons  under  the  walls  of  Carthage;  that  Sclpio  would  have  to  do 
with  an  army  yet  warm  with  tlie  blood  of  so  many  Koman  generals, 
dictators,  and  consuls."  The  city  was  alarmed  with  these  declama- 
tions, and  though  the  war  was  removed  into  Africa^  the  danger  seem- 
ed to  approach  nearer  Rome  than  ever. 

However,  soon  after,  Scipio  defeated  Hannibal  in  a  pitched  battle, 
pulled  down  the  pride  of  Carthage,  and  trod  it  under  foot.  This  af- 
forded the  Romans  a  pleasure  beyond  all  their  hopes,  and  restored  ^ 
firmness  to  their  empire,  which  had  been  shaken  with  so  many  tem- 
pests. But  Fubius  Maximus  did  not  live  to  the  end  of  the  war,  to 
hear  of  tlie  overthrow  of  Hannibal,  or  to  see  the  prosperity  of  his 
country  re-established;  for,  about  the  time  that  Hannibal  left  Italy, 
he  fell  sick  and  died.  We  are  assured  that  Epaminondas  died  so 
poor,  that  the  Thebans  buried  him  at  tlie  public  charge;  for,  at  his 
death,  nothing  was  found  in  his  house  but  an  iron  spit*.  The  ex- 
pense of  Fabius's  funeral  was  not  indeed  defrayed  out  of  tlie  Roman 
treasury,  but  every  citizen  contributed  a  small  piece  of  money  to- 
wards it;  not  that  he  died  Avithout  effects,  but  that  they  might  bury 
h\m  as  the  father  of  the  people,  and  that  the  honours  paid  liim  at  his 
death  might  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  life. 


PERICLES  AND  FABIUS  MAXIMUS  COMPARED. 

SUCH  were  the  lives  of  those  two  persons,  so  illustrious  and 
worthy  of  imitation  both  in  their  civil  and  military  capacity.  We 
shall  first  compare  their  talents  for  war.  And  here  it  strikes  us  at 
once  that  Pericles  came  into  power  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians 
were  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  great  in  themselves,  and  respectable 
to  tiieir  neiglibours;  so  that,  in  the  very  strength  of  the  republic, 
with  only  common  success,  he  was  secure  from  taking  any  disgrace- 
ful step.  But  as  Fabius  came  to  the  hekn  when  Rome  experienced 
the  worst  and  most  mortifying  turn  of  fortune,  he  had  not  to  pre- 
serve the  well-established  prosperity  of  a  flourishing  state,  but  to 
diaw  his  country  from  an  abyss  of  misery,  and  raise  it  to  happiness. 

*  ^ylander  is  of  opinion,  that  the  word  Oheliskos  in  this  place  does  not  signify  a  spit, 
but  a  piece  nf  money ;  and  he  shows,  from  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Ljsander,  that  luoney 
anciently  was  made  in  a  pyramidical  form.  But  he  did  not  consider  that  irou  money 
was  not  in  use  at  Thebes;  and  Plutarch  says  that  this  obcliscus  wag  of  iiou. 

Vol.  1,     No.  14.  tt 
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Besides,  the  successes  of  Cimon,  the  victories  of"  Myronides  and  Leot 
crates,  and  the  many  great  achievements  of  Tolmides,  rather  fur- 
nished occasion  to  Pericles,  during  his  administration,  to  entertain 
the  city  with  feasts  and  games,  than  to  make  new  acquisitions,  or  to 
defend  the  old  ones  by  arms.  On  tlie  other  hand,  tabius  had  the 
frightful  objects  of  defeats  and  disgraces  before  his  eyes,  of  Roman 
consuls  and  generals  slain,  of  lakes,  fields,  and  forests  full  of  the 
dead  carcases  of  whole  armies,  and  of  rivers  flowing  with  blood  down 
to  the  very  sea.  In  this  tottering  and  decayed  condition  of  the  com- 
monwealth, he  was  to  support  it  by  his  counsels  and  his  vigour,  and 
to  keep  it  from  failing  into  absolute  ruin,  to  which  it  was  brought  so 
near  by  the  errors  of  former  commanders. 

It  may  seem,  indeed,  a  less  arduous  performance  to  manage  the 
tempers  of  a  people  humbled  by  calamities,  and  compelled  by  neces- 
sity to  listen  to  reason,  than  to  restrain  the  wildness  and  insolence 
of  a  city  elated  with  success,  and  wanton  with  power,  such  as  Athen? 
was  when  Pericles  held  the  reins  of  government.  But  then, 
undauntedly  to  keep  to  his  first  resolutions,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
composed by  the  vast  weight  of  misfortunes  with  which  Rome 
was  then  oppressed,  discovers  in  Fabius  an  admirable  firmness  and 
dignity  of  mind. 

Against  the  taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles,  we  may  set  the  retaking 
of  Tarentum  by  Fabius;  and  with  Eubcea  we  may  put  in  balance  the 
towns  of  Campania.  As  for  Capua,  it  was  recovered  afterwards  by 
the  consuls  Furius  and  Appius.  Fabius  indeed  gained  but  one  set  bat- 
tle, for  which  he  liad  his  first  triumph;  wliereas  Pericles  erected  nine 
trophies  for  as  many  victories  won  by  land  and  sea.  But  none  of 
the  victories  of  Pericles  can  be  compared  with  that  memorable  res- 
cue of  Minucius,  by  which  Fabius  redeemed  him  and  his  whole  army 
from  utter  destruction :  an  action  truly  great,  and  in  which  you  find 
at  once  the  bright  assemblage  of  valour,  of  prudence,  and  humanity. 
Nor  can  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  be  said  ever  to  have  committed 
such  an  error  as  that  of  Fabius,  when  he  suffered  himself  to  be  im- 
posed on  by  Hannibal's  stratagem  of  the  oxen;  let  his  enemy  slip  in 
the  night  through  those  straits  in  which  he  had  been  entangled  by 
accident,  and  where  he  could  not  possibly  have  forced  his  way  out; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  saw  liimself  repulsed  by  the  man  who  so 
lately  was  at  his  mercy. 

If  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  general  not  only  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
the  present,  but  also  to  form  the  best  judgment  of  things  to  come,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Pericles  both  foresaw  and  foretold  what  success, 
the  Athenians  would  have. in  the  war,  namely,  that  they  v/ould  ruin 
themselves  by  grasping  at  too  much.     But   it  v/as  entirely  against 
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ihe  opinion  of  Fabius  that  the  Romans  sent  Scipio  into  Afiiea,  and 
yet  they  were  victorious  thcre^  not  by  the  favour  of  fortune,  but  by 
riie  courage  and  conduct  of  their  general.  So  that  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country  bore  witness  to  the  sagacity  of  Perich:s ;  and  from  tlie 
glorious  success  of  the  Romans,  it  appeared  that  Fabius  v.'as  utterly 

mistaken And,  indeed,  it  is  an  equal  fault  in  a  commander-in-chief 

to  lose  an  advantage  through  diffidence,  and  to  fall  into  danger  for 
want  of  foresight.  For  it  is  the  same  want  of  judgment  and  skill 
that  sometimes  produces  too  much  confidence,  and  sometimes  leaves 
too  little.     Thus  far  concerning  their  abilities  in  war. 

And,  if  wc  consider  them  in  their  political  capacity,  we  shall  find 
that  the  greatest  fault  laid  to  the  charge  of  Pericles  was,  that  he 
caused  the  Peioponnesian  war  through  opposition  to  the  Lacedee- 
monianis,  whicih  made  him  unwilling  to  give  up  the  least  point  tO 
them,  i  do  not  suppose  that  Fabius  ]Maximus  would  have  given  up 
any  point  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  that  he  would  generously  have 
run  the  last  risk  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  Rome. 

The  mild  and  moderate  behaviour  of  Fabius  to  MInucius  sets  in  a 
very  disadvantageous  light  the  conduct  of  Pericles,  in  his  implacabU 
persecution  of  Cimon  and  Thucydides,  valuable  men,  and  friends  to 
the  aristocracy,  and  yet  banished  by  his  practices  and  intrigues. 

Besides,  the  power  of  Pericles  was  much  greater  than  that  of  Fa- 
bius; and  therefore  he  did  not  suffer  aiiy  misfortune  to  be  brought 
fipon  Athens  by  the  wrong  measures  of  other  generals.  Tolmides 
only  carried  it  against  him  for  attacking  the  Boeotians,  and  in  doing 
it  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  All  the  rest  adhered  to  his  party,  and 
submitted  to  his  opinion,  on  account  of  his  superior  authority; 
whereas  Fabius,  whose  measures  were  salutary  and  safe,  as  far  as 
they  depended  upon  himself,  appears  only  to  have  fallen  short  by 
Ills  inability  to  prevent  the  miscarriages  of  others.  For  the  Romans 
would  not  have  had  so  many  misfortunes  to  deplore  if  the  power  of 
Fabius  had  been  as  great  in  Rome  as  that  of  Pericles  in  Athens. 

As  to  their  liberality  and  public  spirit,  Pericles  showed  it  in  re- 
fusing the  sums  that  v/ere  offered  him,  and  Fabius  in  ransoming  his 
isoldiers  with  his  own  money.  This,  indeed,  was  no  great  expense, 
being  only  about  six  talents*.  But  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  a  trea- 
sure Pericles  might  have  amassed  from  the  allies,  and  from  kings  who 

*  Probably  this  is  an  error  of  tlie  transcribers.  For  Fabiu3  was  to  pay  two  hundred 
sind  fifty  drachmas  for  each  prisoner,  and  he  ransomed  two  hundred  and  forty-seren; 
vfhich  would  cost  him  sixty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  drachirias,  that  is, 
more  than  ten  talents.  A  very  considerable  expense  tu  Fabius^  wliicti  he  could  not  an- 
swer without  selling  his  estate. 
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made  their  court  to  him,  on  account  of  his  great  authority;  yet  no 
mat!  ever  kept  himself  more  free  from  corruption. 

As  for  the  temples,  the  public  edifices,  and  other  works  with  which 
Pericles  adorned  Athens,  all  tlie  structures  of  that  kind  in  Rome  put 
together,  until  the  times  of  the  Caesars,  deserved  not  to  be  compared 
with  them,  either  in  the  greatness  of  the  design,  or  the  excellence 
of  the  execution. 


ALCIBIADES. 


THOSE  that  have  searched  into  tlie  pedigree  of  Alclbiades  say^ 
that  Eurysaccs,  the  son  of  Ajax,  was  founder  of  the  family,  and  that 
by  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  Alcmseon :  for  Dino- 
mache,  his  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  who  was  of  that 
line.  His  father  Clinias  gained  great  honour  in  the  sea-fight  of 
Artemisium,  where  he  fought  in  a  galley  fitted  out  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  afterwards  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Coronas,  where  the 

Boeotians  won  the  day Pericles  and  Ariphron,  the  sons  of  Xanthip- 

pus,  and  near  relations  to  Alcibiadcs,  were  his  guardians.  It  is  said 
(and  not  without  reason)  that  the  affection  and  attachment  of 
Socrates  contributed  much  to  his  fame.  For  Nicias,  Demosthenes^ 
I^amachus,  Phormio,  Thrasybulus,  Theramenes,  were  illustrious  per- 
sons, and  his  cotemporaries,  yet  we  do  not  so  much  as  know  the 
name  of  the  mother  of  either  of  them ;  whereas  we  know  even  the 
nurse  of  Alcibiadcs,  that  she  was  of  Lacedaemon,  and  that  her  name 
was  Amycla;  as  well  as  that  Zopyrus  was  his  schoolmaster;  the  one 
being  recorded  by  Antisthenes,  and  the  other  by  Plato. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  Alcibiadcs,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  thai 
it  retained  its  charm  through  the  several  stages  of  childhood,  youth, 
and  manhood.     For  it  is  not  universally  true  what  Euripides  says. 

The  very  autumn  of  a  forra  once  fine 
Ketains  its  beauties. 

Yet  this  was  the  case  of  Alcibiadcs,  amongst  a  few  others,  by  reason 
of  his  natural  vigour  and  happy  constitution. 

He  had  a  lisping  in  his  speech,  which  became  him,  and  gave  a 
grace  and  persuasive  turn  to  his  discourse — Aristophanes,  in  those 
verses  wherein  lie  ridicules  Theorus,  takes  notice  that  Alcibiadcs  lisp- 
ed; for,  instead  of  calling  liim  Corax,  Raven,  he  called  him  Colax, 
Flatterer i  from  whence  the  poet  takes  occasion  to  observe^  that 
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the  term  in  that  lisping  pronunciation,  too,  was  very  applicable  to 
him.  With  this  agrees  the  satirical  description  wliich  Archippus 
gives  of  the  son  of  Alcibiades : 

AVith  saunt'ring  step,  to  irnital*  bis  father. 

The  vain  yoath  moves;  his  loose  robe  wildly  floats; 

Me  bends  tlie  neck;  he  lisps. 

His  manners  were  far  from  being  uniform :  nor  is  it  strange  that 
they  varied  iiccording  to  the  many  vicissitudes  and  wonderful  turns 
of  his  fortune.  He  wds  naturally  a  man  of  strong  passions;  but  his 
ruling  passion  was  an  ambition  to  contend  and  overcome.  This  ap- 
pears from  what  is  related  of  his  sayings  when  a  boy When  hard 

pressed  in  wrestling,  to  pre\'ent  his  being  thrown,  he  bit  the  liands 
of  his  antagonist,  who  let  go  his  hold,  and  said,  "  You  bite,  Alci- 
biades, lilce  a  woman."     ^'  No,"  says  he,  *'  like  a  lion." 

One  day  he  was  playing  at  dice  v,'ith  other  boys  in  the  street;  and, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  throw,  a  loaded  waggon  came  up.  At 
first  he  called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  because  lie  was  to  tlirow  in  the 
way  over  which  the  waggon  was  to  pass.  The  rustic  disregarding 
him,  and  driving  on,  the  other  boys  broke  away;  but  Alcibiadc* 
threw  himself  upon  his  face  directly  before  the  waggon,  and,  stretch- 
ing himself  out,  bade  the  fellow  drive  on  if  he  pleased.  Upon  this 
he  was  so  startled,  that  he  stopped  his  horses,  while  those  that  saw  it 
ran  up  to  him  with  terror. 

In  the  course  of  his  education,  he  willingly  took  the  lessons  of  his 
other  masters,  but  refused  learning  to  play  upon  the  flute,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  a  mean  art,  and  unbecomming  a  gentleman.  *'  The 
use  of  the  plectrufii  ujK)n  the  lyre,  he  v/ould  say,  has  nolliing  in  it 
that  disorders  the  features  or  form,  but  a  man  is  hardly  to  be  knov,  n 
by  his  most  Intimate  friends  when  he  pluys  upon  the  flute.  Besides, 
the  lyre  does  not  hinder  the  performer  from  spexdcing  or  accompany- 
ing it  with  a  song,  whereas  the  flute  so  engages  the  mouth  and  the 
breath,  that  it  leaves  no  possibility  of  speaking.  Therefore  let  the 
Thebaii  youth  pipe,  who  know  not  how  to  discourse :  but  we  Athe 
nians,  according  to  the  account  of  our  ancestors,  have  Minerva  for 
our  patroness,  and  Apollo  for  our  protector,  one  of  whom  threw 
away  the  flute,  and  the  other  stripped  off  the  man's  skin  who  played 
upon  it^."  Thus,  partly  by  raillery,  and  partly  by  argument,  Alci- 
biades kept  both  himself  and  others  from  learning  to  play  upon  the 
flute:  for  it  soon  became  the  talk  among  the  young  men  of  condi- 
tion, that  Alcibiades  was  right  in  holding  that  art  in  abomination, 
and  ridiculing  those  that  practised  it.  Thus  it  lost  its  place  in  the 
aumber  of  liberal  accomplishments,  and  was  universally  exploded. 

*  Marsyag. 
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In  the  invective  which  Antipho  wrote  against  Alcibiades,  on« 
story  is,  that,  wlien  a  boy,  ijc  ran  away  fron  his  guardians  to  one 
of  his  friends  named  Deraocratcs;  and  that  Ariphron  would  have 
liad  proclamation  made  for  him,  had  not  Pericles  diverted  him  from 
it,  by  saying,  *'  If  he  is  dead,  we  shall  only  find  him  one  day  tlie 
sooner  for  it;  if  he  is  safe,  it  will  be  a  reproacJi  to  him  as  long  as  he 
lives."  Another  story  is,  that  lie  killed  one  of  his  servants  with  a 
stroke  of  his  stick  in  Sibyrtius's  place  of  exercise.  But,  perhaps,  we 
should  not  give  entire  credit  to  tliese  things,  which  were  professedly 
written  by  an  enemy  to  defame  him. 

Many  persons  of  rank  made  their  court  to  Alcibiades,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  v/ere  charmed  and  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
son, Socrates  was  the  only  one  whose  regards  were  fixed  upon  the' 
mind,  and  bore  witness  to  tlie  young  man's  virtue  and  ingenuity,  the 

rays  of  which  he  could  distinguish  through  his  fine  form And 

fearing  lest  the  pride  of  riches  and  high  rank,  and  the  cro\7d  of  flat- 
terers, both  Athenians  and  strangers,  should  corrupt  him,  he  used 
his  best  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  and  took  care  that  so  hopeful  a  plant 
should  not  lose  its  fruit,  and  perish  in  the  very  flower.  If  ever  for- 
tune so  enclosed  and  fortified  a  inan  with  what  are  called  her  goods, 
as  to  render  him  inaccessible  to  the  incision-knife  of  philosophy,  and 
the  searching-probe  of  free  advice^  surely  it  was  Alcibiades.  Frorat 
the  first  he  was  surrounded  with  pleasure,  and  a  multitude  of  admi- 
rers, determined  to  say  nothing  but  what  they  thought  would  please, 
and  to  keep  him  from  all  admonition  and  reproof:  yet,  by  his  native 
penetration,  he  distinguished  the  value  of  Socrates,  and  attached  him- 
self to  him,  rejecting  the  rich  and  the  great  who  sued  for  his  regard. 

With  Socrates  he  soon  entered  into  the  closest  intimacy;  an  J 
finding  that  he  did  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  unmanly  crew,  want  im- 
proper favours,  but  that  he  studied  to  correct  the  errors  of  his  hearty 
and  to  cure  him  of  his  empty  and  foolish  arrogance. 

Then  his  crest  fell,  and  all  his  pride  was  gone, 
lie  droop'd  tlie  conquer'd  wing. 

In  fact,  he  considered  the  discipline  of  Socrates  as  a  provision  fron# 
heaven  for  the  preservation  and  benefit  of  youth.  Thus  despising,' 
himself,  admiring  his  friend,  adoring  his  wisdom,  and  revering  his 
virtue,  he  insensibly  formed  in  his  heart  the  image  of  love,  or  rather 
came  under  the  influence  of  that  power,  who,  as  Plato  says,  secure' 
his  votaries  from  vicious  love.  It  surprised  all  the  world  to  see  him 
constantly  sup  with  Socrates,  take  with  him  the  exercise  of  wrestling,, 
lodge  in  the  same  tent  with  him,  while  to  his  other  admirers  he  wa« 
reserved  and  rough.  Nay,  to  some  he  behaved  with  great  insolence; 
to  Anytusj  for  instance,  the  son  of  Anthemion.    Anytus  was  very 
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ifond  of  hiiii,  and  happLMiiiig  to  inake  an  enteitainniciit  for  some 
strangers,  he  desired  Alcihiades  to  give  him  his  company.  Alcibiades 
would  not  accept  of  the  invitation,  but  having  drank  deep  with  some 
of  his  acquaintance  at  his  own  house,  he  went  thither  to  phiy  some 
frolic.  The  frolic  was  this :  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  room  where 
the  guests  were  entertained,  and  seeing  a  great  number  of  gold  and 
silver  cups  upon  the  table,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  take  half  of 
them,  and  carry  them  to  his  own  house*:  and  then, not  vouchsafing 
so  much  as  to  enter  into  the  room  himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  done 

tins,  he  went  away The  company  resented  the  affront,  and  said  he 

had  bahaved  very  rudely  and  insolently  to  Anytus.  "  Not  at  all," 
said  Anyius,  "  but  rather  kindly,  since  he  has  left  us  half,  when  lif 
knew  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  the  whole." 

He  behaved  in  the  same  manner  to  his  other  admirers,  except  only 
one  stranger.  This  man,  they  tell  us,  w^as  in  but  indifferent  circum- 
stances ;  for,  when  he  had  sold  all,  he  could  make  up  no  more  than 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  staters* ;  which  he  carried  to  Alcihiades, 
and  begged  of  him  to  accept  it.  Alcibiades  was  pleased  at  the 
thing,  and,  smiling,  invited  him  to  supper — After  a  kind  reception 
and  entertainment,  he  gave  him  the  gold  again,  but  required  him  to 
be  present  the  next  day,  when  the  public  revenues  were  to  be  offered 
to  farm,  and  to  be  sure  to  be  the  highest  bidder.  The  man  endea- 
vouring to  excuse  himself,  because  the  rent  would  be  many  talents, 
Alcibiades,  who  had  a  private  pique  against  the  old  farmers,  threatened 
to  have  him  beaten  if  he  refused.  Next  morning,  tlierefore,  the 
stranger  appeared  in  the  market-place,  and  offered  a  talent  more  than 
the  former  rent.  The  farmers,  uneasy  and  angry  at  this,  called  upon 
him  to  name  his  security,  supposing  that  he  could  not  find  any.  7']io 
poor  man  was  indeed  much  startled,  and  going  to  retire  with  shame, 
■when  Alcibiades,  who  stood  at  some  distance,  cried  out  to  the  magis- 
trates, "  Set  down  my  name;  he  is  my  fiiend,  and  I  will  be  his  se- 
curity." When  the  old  farmers  of  the  revenue  heard  this,  they  were 
much  perplexed :  for  tlieir  way  was,  with  the  profits  of  the  present 
year  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  preceding;  so  that,  seeing  no  other  way 
10  extricate  themselves  out  of  the  difliculty,  they  applied  to  the  stran- 

*  Athcnreus  sajs^  lie  did  not  keep  them  himself,  but  having  taken  tlicni  from  this 
man  who  was  riclij  gave  tlieni  to  Tiiias_y!us,  who  was  poor. 

t  The  stater  was  a  coin,  which  weighed  four  Attic  drachmas,  and  was  either  of  gold 
or  sliver.  The  silver  was  worth  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling.  The  statev 
darlcus,  a  gold  coin,  was  worth  twelve  shillings  and  three  pence  halfpenny:  but  the  At- 
{ic  stater  of  ggjd  juust  be  worth  much  more,  if  we  reckon  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver 
only  at  ten  to  one,  as  it  was  then:  whereas  now  it  is  about  sixteen  to  one. — Dacier, 
then,  is  greatly  mistaken,  when  he  says  l\it  stater  here  mentioned  by  Plutarch  was  wortfe 
&nly  forty  French  sols  3  for  Plutarch  says  expressly  that  these  iM'-ters  w«re  of  gold. 
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ger  in  a  humble  strain,  and  offered  him  money.  But  Alcibiades 
would  not  suffer  him  to  take  less  than  a  taknt,  which  accordifjgly 
was  paid.  Having  done  him  this  service,  he  told  him  he  mi^ht  re- 
linquish his  bargain. 

Though  Socrates  had  many  rivals,  yet  he  kept  possession  of  AI- 
cibiades's  heart  by  the  excellence  of  his  genius  and  the  pathetic  turi> 
of  his  conversation,  which  often  drew  tears  from  his  young  coropa- 
iiion.  And  though  sometimes  he  gave  Socrates  the  slip,  and  \va5 
drawn  away  by  his  flatterers,  vvho  exhausted  all  tlse  art  of  pleasure  for 
that  purpose,  yet  the  philosopher  took  care  to  hunt  out  his  fugitive, 
who  feared  and  respected  none  bat  him;  the  rest  he  held  in  great, 
contempt — ^  Hence  that  saying  of  Cleanthes :  Socrates  gains  Alcibi- 
ades by  the  ear,  and  leaves  to  his  rivals  other  parts  of  his  body,with 
which  he  scorns  to  meddle.  In  fact,  i'^icibiades  was  very  capable  of 
being  led  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure;  and  v/hat  Thucydides  says 
oncerning  his  excesses  in  his  way  of  living,  gives  occasion  to  believe 
so.  Those  who  endeavoured  to  corrupt  him,  attacked  him  on  a  stlU 
weaker  side,  his  vanity  and  love  of  distinction,  and  led  him  into  vas<^ 
designs  and  unseasonable  projects,,  persuading  him,  that  as  soon  as 
he  should  apply  himself  to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  he 
should  not  only  eclipse  the  other  generals  aad  orators,  but  surpass^ 
even  Pericles  himself  in  point  of  reputation,  as  well  as  interest  with 
the  powers  of  Greece.  But  as  iron,  when  softened  by  the  fire,  is 
soon  hardened  again  and  brought  to  a  proper  temper  by  cold  water, 
so  when  Alcibiades  was  enervated  by  luxury,  or  swoln  with  pride, 
Socrates  corrected  and  brought  him  to  himself  by  his  discourses;  for 
from  them  he  learned  the  number  of  his  defects,  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  virtue. 

When  he  wns  past  his  childhood,  happening  to  go, into  a  grammar- 
school,  he  asked  the  master  for  a  volume  of  Homer;  and,  upon  his 
making  answer  that  he  had  nothing  of  Homer's,  he  gave  him  a  box 
on  the  ear,  and  so  left  him.  Another  schoolmaster  telling  him  he 
bad  Homer  corrected  by  himself,  "  How!"  said  Alcibiades,  "  and 
do  you  employ  your  time  in  teaching  children  to  read?  You  who  are 
able  to  correct  Homer  might  seem  to  be  fit  to  instruct  men." 

One  day  wanting  to  speak  to  Pericles,  he  went  to  his  house,  and 
being  told  there  that  he  was  busied  in  considering  how  to  give  in  hia 
accounts  to  the  people,  and  tiierefore  not  at  leisure,  he  said  as  he 
went  away,  "  He  had  better  consider  how  to  avoid  giving  in  any  ac- 
count at  all.'* 

While  he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  made  the  campaign  at  Potidsea, 
where  Socrates  lodged  in  the  same  tent  with  him,  and  was  his  com- 
panion in  every  engagement.     In  the  principal  battle  they  both  be- 
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liUved  with  great  gallantry ;  but  Alciblades  at  last  falling  down  wound- 
ed, Socrates  advanced  to  defend  him,  which  he  did  effectually  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  army,  saving  both  him  and  his  arms.  For  this  the 
prize  of  valour  was  certainly  due  to  Socrates,  yet  th.e  generals  inclined 
to  give  it  to  Alcibiadcs,  on  account  of  his  quality;  and  Socrates,wil- 
ling  to  encourage  his  thirst  after  trtie  glory,  was  the  first  who  gave 
liis  suffrage  for  liim,  and  pressed  them  to  adjudge  him  the  crown  and 
the  complete  suit  of  armour.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  battle  of 
Delium,  where  tlie  Athenians  were  routed*,  and  Socrates,  with  a  few 
others,  was  retreating  on  fcot^  Alcibiadcs  observing  it,  did  not  pass 
him,  but  covered  his  retreat,  and  brought  him  safe  off,  though  the 
enemy  pressed  furiously  forward,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the 
Athenians.     Rut  this  happened  a  considerable  time  after. 

To  Hinponieus,  tlie  father  of  Callias,  a  man  respectable  both  for 
his  birth  and  fortune,  Alcibiadcs  one  day  gave  a  box  on  the  ear;  not 
that  he  had  any  quarrel  with  him,  or  was  heated  by  passion,  but  purely 
because  in  a  wanton  frolic  he  had  agreed  with  his  companions  to  do 
so.  The  whole  city  being  full  of  the  story  of  his  insolence,  and  every 
body  (as  it  was  natural  to  expect)  expressing  some  resentment,  early 
next  morning  Alcibiadcs  went  to  wait  on  Hipponicus,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  was  admitted.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  his  presence,  he 
stripped  off  his  garment,  and,  presenting  his  naked  body,  desired  hira 
to  beat  and  chastise  him  as  he  pleased.  But,  instead  of  that,  Hip- 
ponicus pardoned  liim,  and  forgot  all  his  resentment:  nay,  some 
time  after,  he  even  gave  him  his  daughter  Hipparete  in  marriage^ 
Some  say  it  was  not  Hipponicus,  but  his  son  Callias,  who  gave  Hip- 
parete to  Alcibiadcs,  with  ten  talents  to  her  portion;  and  that  wheri 
she  brought  him  a  cliild,  he  demanded  ten  talents  more,  as  if  he  had 
taken  her  on  that  condition.  Though  this  was  but  a  groundless 
pretence,  yet  Callias,  apprehensive  of  some  bad  consequence  from 
liis  artful  contrivances,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people  declared, 
that  if  he  should  happen  to  die  without  children,  Alcibiadcs  should 
be  his  heir. 

Hipparete  made  a  prudent  and  affectionate  wife ;  but  at  last  grow- 
ing very  uneasy  at  her  imsband's  associating  with  such  a  number  of 
courtezans,  both  strangers  and  Athenians,  she  quitted  his  house  and 
went  to  her  brother's.  Alcibiadcs  went  on  with  his  debaucheries,' 
and  gave  himself  no  pain  about  his  wife ;  but  it  was  necessary  for 
her,  in  order  to  a  legal  separation,  to  give  in  a  bill  of  divorce  to  tlie 

*  Ladies,  as  introduced  by  Plato,  tells  us,  that  if  others  had  done  their  duty  as  So- 
crates did  his,  the  Athenians  would  not  have  beea  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Delium. 
That  battle  was  fought  the  first  year  of  the  sighty-niath  Olympiad,  eight  years  after  tb* 
battle  of  Potidaa. 
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archon,  and  to  appear  personally  with  it;  for  the  sending  of  it  by 
anotiier  would  not  do.  When  she  came  to  do  this;,  according  to  law, 
Alcibiades  rushed  in,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  through 
the  market-place  to  his  own  house,  no  one  presuming  to  oppose  him, 
or  to  take  her  from  him.  From  that  time  she  remained  with  him 
until  her  death,  which  happened  not  long  after,  when  Alcibiades  was 
upon  his  voyage  to  Ephesus.  Nor  does  the  violence  used  in  this 
ca/?e  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  either  of  society  in  general,  or 
of  that  republic  in  particular.  For  the  law  of  Athens,  in  requiring 
her  who  wants  to  be  divorced  to  appear  publicly  in  person,  probably 
intended  to  give  the  husband  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  her,  and 
to  recover  her. 

Alcibiades  had  a  dog  of  an  uncommon  size  and  beauty,  which  cost 
him  seventy  mince,  and  yet  his  tail,  which  was  his  principal  orna- 
ment, he  caused  to  be  cut  off. Some  of  his  acquaintance  found 

great  fault  with  his  acting  so  strangely,  and  told  him  that  all  Athens 
rung  with  the  story  of  his  foolish  treatment  of  the  dog:  at  whicii  he 
laughed  and  said,  "  This  is  the  very  thing  1  wanted;  for  I  would 
have  the  Athenians  talk  of  this,  lest  they  should  find  something 
worse  to  say  of  me." 

The  first  thing  that  made  him  popular,  and  introduced  him  into 
the  administration,  was  his  distributing  of  money,  not  by  design,  but 
accident.  Seeing  one  day  a  great  crowd  of  people  as  he  was  walking 
along,  he  asked  what  it  meant;  and  being  informed  there  was  a  do- 
native made  to  the  people,  he  distributed  money  too  as  he  went  in 
amongst  them.  This  meeting  with  great  applause,  he  was  so  much 
delighted,  that  he  forgot  a  quail  which  he  had  under  his  robe*,  and 
the  bird,  frightened  with  the  noise,  flew  away.  Upon  this  the  peo- 
ple set  up  still  louder  acclamations,  and  many  of  them  assisted  him 
to  recover  the  quail.  The  man  who  did  catch  it,  and  bring  it  to  him., 
was  one  Antiochusf^  a  pilot,  for  whom  he  had  ever  after  a  particu- 
lar regard. 

He  had  great  advantages  for  introducing  himself  into  the  manage? 
ment  of  public  aftairs,  from  his  birth,  his  estate,  his  personal  valour, 
•lud  the  number  of  his  friends  and  relations:  but  what  he  chose  above 
all  the  rest  to  recommend  himself  by  to  the  people,  was  the  charnis 

*  It  was  the  fashion  in  tliose  days  to  breed  quails.  Plato  reports,  that  Socrates,  hav- 
ing brought  Alcibiades  to  acknowledge  that  the  way  to  rise  to  distinction  among  the 
Athenians  was  to  sludj  to  excel  the  generals  of  their  enemies,  replied  with  this  severe 
irony,  "  No,  no,  Alcibiades;  your  only  study  is  how  to  surpass  Midias  in  the  art  of 
breeding  quails."     Plat,  in  1  Alcib. 

t  The  narue  of  the  man  who  caught  tiie  quail  would  hardly  have  been  ruentioned,  had 
not  Alcibiade!^  afterwards  intrusted  him  with  the  comiuaad  of  the  fleet  iu  ha  absence; 
'»hea  be  took  the  opportunity  to  £ght,  and  was  beaten. 
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of  his  eloquence.  That  lie  was  a  fine  speaker  the  comic  writers  hear 
witness ;  and  so  does  the  prince  of  orators,  in  his  oration  against 
Midias*,  where  he  says  that  Alcibiades  was  the  most  eloquent  man 
of  his  time.  And  if  we  believe  Theophrastus,  a  curious  searcher 
into  antiquity,  and  more  versed  in  history  tlian  the  other  philoso- 
phers, Aicibiades  had  a  peculiar  happines  of  invention,  and  readiness 
of  ideas,  which  eminently  distinguished  him.  But  as  his  care  was 
employed  not  only  upon  the  matter,  but  the  expression,  and  he  had 
not  the  greatest  facility  in  the  latter,  he  often  hesitated  in  the  midst 
of  a  speech,  not  hitting  upon  the  word  he  wanted,  and  stopping  until 
it  occurred  to  him. 

He  was  famed  for  his  breed  of  horses  and  number  of  his  chariots. 
For  no  one  besides  himself,  whether  private  person  or  king,  ever  sent 
seven  chariots  at  one  lime  to  the  Olympic  games.  The  first,  the  se- 
cond, and  the  fourth  prizes,  according  to  Thucydides,  or  the  third, 
as  Euripides  relates  it,  he  bore  avvay  at  once,  which  exceeds  every 
thing  performed  by  the  most  ambitious  in  that  way.  Euripides  thus 
celebrates  his  success : 

Great  son  of  Clinias,  I  record  tliy  glory. 
First  on  the  dusty  plain 
The  threefold  prize  to  gain; 
What  hero  boasts  thy  praise  in  Grecian  story! 
Twicet  does  the  trumpet's  voice  proclaim 
Around  the  plausive  cirque  thy  honour'd  name:  ^ 

Twice  on  thy  brow  was  seen 

The  peaceful  olive's  green,  ' 

The  glorious  palm  of  easy  purchas'd  fame^. 

The  emulation  which  several  Grecian  cities  expressed,  in  the  presents 

*  It  appears  from  that  passage  of  Demosthenes,  that  he  spoke  only  from  common 
fame,  and  consequently  there  was  little  of  Alcibiades's  then  extant.  We  find  some  re- 
mains of  Ills  oratory  in  Thucydides. 

t  Alcibiades  won  the  first;  second,  and  tlurd  prizes  in  person,  besides  which  his  cJia- 
riots  won  twice  in  his  absence.  The  latter  is  what  Euripides  refers  to  in  the  words 
aponeti  and  dis  stephlhenta. 

*  Antisthenes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  writes,  that  Chios  fed  his  horses,  and  Cyzicua 
provided  his  victims.  The  passage  is  remarkable,  for  we  learn  from  it  that  iliis  was  done 
not  only  when  Aicibiades  went  to  t!ie  Olympic  games,  but  in  his  warlike  expeditions,  and 
even  in  his  travels.  "  Whenever,"  says  he,  "  Alcibiades  travelled,  four  cities  of  thtf. 
allies  ministered  to  him  as  his  handmaids.  Ephesus  furnished  him  with  tents  as-ijump- 
tuous  as  those  of  the  Persians;  Chios  found  provender  for  his  horses;  Cyzicus  supplied 
him  with  victims  and  provisions  for  his  table;  and  Lesbos  with  wine  and  all  other  neces- 
saries for  his  tiousehold."  None  but  opulent  cities  were  able  to  answer  such  an  expense: 
for  at  the  time  when  Alcibiades  won  the  three  prizes  in  person  at  the  Olympic  i;araes, 
after  he  had  ofFered  a  very  costly  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  he  entertained  at  a  raa^niiceiit 
repaft  that  innumerable  company  which  had  assisted  at  the  games. 
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they  made  him,  gave  a  still  greater  lustre  to  his  success.  Ephesus 
provided  a  magnificent  pavilion  for  him;  Chios  was  at  the  expence 
of  keeping  his  horses  and  beasts  for  sacrifice;  and  Lesbos  found  him 
in  wine  and  every  thing  necessary  for  the  most  elegant  public  table. 
Yet,  amidst  this  success,  he  escaped  not  without  censure,  occasioned 
either  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  or  by  his  own  misconduct  It 
seejns  there  was  at  Athens  one  Diomedes,  a  man  of  good  character, 
and  a  friend  of  Alcibiades,  wlio  was  very  desirous  of  winning  a  prize 
at  the  Olympic  games ;  and  being  informed  that  there  was  a  chariot 
to  be  sold  which  belonged  to  the  city  of  Argos,  where  Alcibiades  had 
a  strong  interest,  he  persuaded  him  to  buy  it  for  him.  Accordingly 
he  did  buy  it,  but  kept  it  for  himself,  leaving  Diomedes  to  vent  his 
rage,  and  to  call  gods  and  men  to  bear  witness  of  the  injustice.  For 
this  tliere  seems  to  have  been  an  action  brought  against  him ;  and 
there  is  extant  an  oration  concerning  a  chariot,  written  by  Isocrates, 
indefenceof  Alcibiades,  then  a  youth;  but  there  the  plaintiff  is  named 
Tisius,  not  Diomedes. 

Alcibiades  was  very  young  when  he  first  applied  himself  to  the 
business  of  the  republic,  and  yet  he  soon  showed  himself  superior  to 
the  other  orators.  The  persons  capable  of  standing  in  some  degree 
of  competition  with  him  were  Pheeax  the  son  of  Erasistratus,  and 
Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus.  The  latter  was  advanced  in  years,  and 
one  of  the  best  generals  of  his  time.  The  former  was  but  a  youth, 
like  himself,  just  beginning  to  make  his  M'ay,  for  which  he  had  the 
advantage  of  high  birth;  but  in  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  art 
of  speaking,  was  inferior  to  Alcibiades.  He  seemed  fitter  for  solicit- 
ing and  persuading  in  private,  than  for  stemming  the  torrent  of  a 
public  debate ;  in  short,  he  was  one  of  those  of  whom  Eupolis  says, 
'^  True,  he  can  talk,  and  yet  he  is  no  speaker."  There  is  extant  an 
oration  against  Alcibiades  and  Phseax,  in  which,  amongst  other  things, 
it  is  alleged  against  Alcibiades,  that  he  used  at  his  table  many  of  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  provided  for  the  sacred  processions,  as  if  they 
had  been  his  own. 

There  was  at  Athens  one  Hyperbolus,  of  the  ward  Pcrithois,  whom 
Thucydides  makes  mention  of  as  a  very  bad  man,  and  who  was  a 
constant  subject  of  ridicule  for  the  comic  writers.  But  he  was  un- 
concerned at  the  worst  things  they  could  say  of  him,  and  being  re- 
gardless of  honour,  he  was  also  insensible  of  sliame This,  though 

really  impudence  and  folly,  is  by  some  people  called  fortitude  and 
nohle  daring.  But,  though  no  one  liked  him,  the  people  neverthe- 
less made  use  of  him,  when  they  wanted  to  strike  at  persons  in  au- 
thority. At  his  instigation,  the  Athenians  were  ready  to  proceed  to 
the  ban  of  ostracism^  by  which  they  pull  down  and  expel  such  of  the 
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eitizens  as  are  distinguished  by  their  dignity  and  power,  therein  con- 
sulting tlieir  envy  rather  than  their  fear. 

As  it  was  evident  that  this  sentence  was  levelled  against  one  of  the 
tJiree,  Phaeax,  Nicias,  or  Alcibiades,  the  latter  took  care  to  unite  the 
contending  parties,  and,  leaguing  with  Nicius,  caused  the  ostracism 
to  fall  upon  Hyp.erbol  us  himself.  Some  say  it  was  not  Nicias,  but 
Phaeax,  with  wliom  Alcibiades  joined  interest,  and  by  wliose  assist- 
ance he  expelled  their  common  enemy,  when  he  exjjccted  nothing 
less.  For  no  vile  or  infamous  person  had  ever  undergone  that  pu- 
nishment. So  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  assures  us,  thus  speaking  of 
Hyperbolus  : 

Well  had  the  caitiff  earned  his  banijhraent. 
But  not  by  ostracism  j  that  sentence  sacred 
To  dangerous  eniiiience. 

But  we  liave  elsewhere  given  a  more  full  account  of  what  history  ha* 
tlelivered  down  to  us  concerning  this  matter*. 

Alcibiades  was  not  less  disturbed  at  the  great  esteem  in  which  Ni- 
cias was  held  by  the  enemies  of  Athens,  than  at  the  respect  wliich 
the  Athenians  tliemselves  paid  him.  T|ie  rights  of  hospitality  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  family  of  Alcibiades  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  he  had  taken  particular  care  of  such  of  them  as  were  made 
prisoners  at  Pylos;  yet  when  they  found  that  it  was  chiefly  by  the. 
means  of  Nicias  that  they  obtained  a  peace,  and  recovered  tlie  cap- 
tives, their  regards  centered  in  him.  It  was  a  conjimon  observation 
among  the  Greeks,  that  Pericles  had  engaged  them  in  a  war,  and 
Nicias  had  set  them  free  from  it;  nay,  the  peace  was  even  called  the 
Nician  peace,  Alcibiades  was  very  uneasy  at  this,  and,  out  of  envy 
to  Nicias,  determined  to  break  the  league- 
As  soon,  then,  as  he  perceived  that  the  people  of  Argos  both  feared 
and  hated  the  Spartans,  and  consequently  wanted  to  get  clear  of  all 
connexion  with  them,  he  privately  gave  them  hopes  of  assistance 
from  Athens;  and,  both  by, his  agents  and  in  person,  he  encouraged 
the  principal  citizens  not  to  entertain  any  fear,  or  to  give  up  any 
point,  but  to  apply  to  the  Athenians,  who  were  almost  ready  to  repent 
oi  the  peace  they  had  made,  and  would  soon  seek  occasion  to  break  it. 

But,  after  the  Lacedfemonians  had  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians,  and. had  delivered  Panactus  to  the  Athenians,  not  with  its 
fortifications,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  but  quite  dismantled,  he 
took  the  opportunity,  while  the  Athenians  were  incensed  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, to  inflame  them  still  more.  At  the  same  time  he  raised  a 
clamour  against  i\  icias,  alleging  things  which  had  a  face  of  proba- 
l^ility;  for  he  reproached  him  with  having  neglected,  when  com- 
•  In  the  lives  of  Aristides  and  Nicias, 
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mander-in- chief,  to  make  that  party*  prisoners  who  were  left  by  the 
enemy  in  Sphacteria,  and  with  releasing  them,  when  taken  by  others, 
to  ingratiate  liimself  with  the  I^icedaemonians.  He  farther  asserted, 
that  though  Nicias  had  an  interest  with  the  Lacedemonians,  he 
would  not  make  use  of  it  to  prevent  their  entering  into  the  cob- 
federacy  with  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians;  but  that  when  an  al- 
liance was  oft'ered  to  the  Athenians  by  any  of  the  Grecian  states,  he 
took  care  to  prevent  thei?  accepting  it^  if  it  were  likely  to  give  um- 
brage to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Nicias  w^s  greatly  disconcerted;  but,  at  that  very  jufictuife.,  it 
happened  that  ambassadors  from  Lacedaemon  arrived  with  moderate 
proposals,  and  declared  that  they  had  full  powers  to  treat  and  decide 
all  differences  in  an  equitable  way.  The  senate  was  satisfied,  and 
Rext  day  the  people  were  to  be  convened:  but  Alcibiades,,  dreading 
the  success  of  that  audience,  found  means  to  speak  with  the  ambas- 
sadors in  the  meaq  time;  and  thus  he  addressed  them ;  '•  Men  of 
Lacedsemon,  what  is  it  you  are  going  to  do  ?  Are  you  not  apprised 
that  the  behaviour  of  the  senate  is  always  caud'id  and  humane  to  those; 
who  apply  to  it,  wiiereas  the  people  are  haughty,  and  expect  great 
concessions?  If  you  say  that  you  are  come  with  full  powers,  you  will 
ind  them  untraetable  and  extravagant  ia  their  demands.  Come 
then,  retract  that  imprudent  declaration,  and  if  you  desire  tv?  keep 
the  Athenians  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  not  to  have  terms 
extorted  from  you,  which  you  cannot  approve,  treat  with  them  as  if 
you  had  not  a  discrciinnary  commission.  I  will  use  my  best  endea- 
vours in  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians."  He  confirmed  his  promise 
with  an  oath,  and  thus  drew  them  over  from  Nicias  to  himself.  In 
Alcibiades  they  now  placed  an  entire  confidence,  admiring  both  hhi 
understanding  and  address  in  business,  and  regarding  bim  as  a  very 
extraordinary  man. 

Next  day  the  people  assembled,  and  the  ambassadors  w:ere  intro- 

*■  After  tlie  Lacedaemonians  had  lost  tlie  fort  of  Pylos  ia  Messjenia,  tbey  left  the  isl« 
of  Sphacteria,  wLicb  was  opposite  that  fort,  a  garrison  of  three  handred  and  twenty  in'en, 
besides  Helots,  under  the  command  of  Epitades  the  son  of  Molobrus.  The  Athenians 
-■would  have  sent  Nicias,  while  comniander-in-chiefj  with  a  fleet  against  that  island,  but 
he  excused  himself.  Ai'terwards  Cleon,  in  conjunction  with  Demosthenes,  got  posses= 
sion  of  it  after  a  long  dispute,  wherein  several  of  the  garrison  were  slain,  and  th«  rest 
made  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Athens.  Among  those  prisoners  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  Spartans,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  Nicias,  got  released.  The  Lacedsemoniani 
afterwards  recovered  the  fort  of  Pylos:  for  Anytus,  who  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to 
support  it,  finding  the  wind  directly  against  him,  returned  to  Athens;  upon  which  the 
people,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  condemned  him  to  die;  which  sentence,  how- 
ever, he  commuted,  by  paying  a  vast  sum  of  money,  being  the  first  who  reserved  a  judg- 
ment °in  that  manner. 
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ducecU  Ak'ibiades  asked  them,  iu  an  obliging  manner,  what  their 
coiiiialssion  was,  and  they  answered,  that  they  did  not  come  as 
plen?ix)tentiarics.  Then  he  l^egan  to  lave  and  storm  as  if  he  Iiad 
received  an  injury,  not  done  one;  calling  them  faithless,  prevarica- 
ting men,  wiio  were  come  neither  to  do  nor  to  say  any  thing  honour- 
able. Tiie  senate  was  incensed;  the  people  were  enraged;  and 
Nicias,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  deceitful  contrivance  of  Alcibiades^ 
was  filled  witli  astonishment  and  confusion  at  this  change. 

The  proposals  of  the  ambassadors  thus  rejected,  Alcibiades  was 
declared  general,  and  soon  engaged  tlie  Argives*,  the  Mantineans, 
and  Eleans,  as  allies  to  the  Athenians.  Nobody  commended  the 
manner  of  this  transaction;  but  the  effect  was  very  great,  since  it 
■divided  and  embroiled  almost  all  Peloponnesus,  in  one  day  lifted  so 
many  arms  against  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Mantinca,  and  removed 
to  so  great  a  distance  from  Athens  the  scene  of  war;  by  which  the 
Lacedaemonians,  if  victorious,  could  gain  no  great  advantage,  whereas 
a  miscarriage  would  have  risked  the  very  being  of  their  state. 

Soon  after  this  battle  at  Mantineaf,  the  principal  officers^  of  the 
Argive  army  attempted  to  abolish  the  popular  government  of  Argos, 
and  to  take  the  administration  into  their  own  hands.  The  Lacedas- 
mouians  espoused  the  design,  and  assisted  them  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. But  the  people  took  up  arms  again,  and  defeated  their  new 
masters ;  and  Alcibiades,  coming  to  their  aid,  made  the  victory  more 
complete.  At  the  same  time  he  persuaded  them  to  extend  their 
walls  down  to  the  sea,  that  they  might  always  be  in  a  condition  to  re- 
ceive succours  from  the  Athenians.  From  Athens  he  sent  them 
carpenters  and  masons,  exerting  himself  greatly  on  this  occasion, 
which  tended  to  increase  his  personal  interest  and  power,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  country.  He  advised  the  people  of  Patrse,  too,  to  join 
their  city  to  the  sea  by  long  walls.  And  somebody  observing  to  the 
Patrensians,  "  That  the  Athenians  would  one  day  swallov,'  them 
up;"  "  Possibly  it  znay  be  so,"  said  Alcibiades,  "  but  they  will 
begin  with  the  feet,  and  do  it  by  little  and  little,  whereas  the  Lace- 
damoiiians  will  l)€gin  with  the  head,  and  do  it   all   at  once."     He 

*  He  concluded  a  league  will;  these  states  for  a  hundred  years,  which  Tluii^vflifles 
has  inserted  at  full  length  iu  his  fiftli  book;  and  by  which  we  ieain  that  tlie  treaties  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  were  no  less  perfect  and  explicit  than  ours.  Their  treaties  were  of 
as  little  consequence  too;  for  Low  soon  was  that  broken  which  the  Athenians  had  made 
with  the  Lacedjemonians ! 

t  That  battle  was  fought  near  three  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  tieaty  with  Argos. 

^  Those  officers  availed  themselves  ol  the  consternation  the  people  of  Aroos  were  in 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle;  and  the  Lacedasmonians  gladly  supported  them,  Iroru  a  per- 
euasion  that  if  the  popular  governmeut  were  abolished,  and  au  aristocracy  (like  ihat  of 
Sparta^  get  up  in  Argos,  they  should  soon  be  masters  there. 
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exhorted  the  Atlienians  to  assert  tlie  empire  of  the  land  as  well  as  of 
the  sea;  and  was  ever  puttin»r  tlie  young  warriors  in  mind  to  show* 
by  their  deeds  tiiat  they  reinemhered  tlie  oath  thev  liad  taken  in  the 
temple  of  Agraulos*.  The  oath  is,  that  tliey  will  consider  wheat, 
barley,  vine,  and  olives,  as  the  bounds  of  Attica;  by  which  it  is  in- 
sinuated, that  they  should  endeavour  to  posse^is  themselves  of  all  lands 
that  are  cultivated  and  fruitful. 

But  these  his  great  abilities  in  politics,  his  eloquence,  his  reach  of 
genius,  and  keenness  of  apprehension,  were  tarnished  by  his  luxu- 
rious living,  his  drinking,  and  debauches ;  his  effeminacy  of  dress,- 
and  his  insolent  profusion.  He  wore  a  purple  robe  with  a  long  trair? 
when  he  appeared  in  public.  He  caused  the  planks  of  his  galley  to 
be  cut  away,  that  he  might  lie  the  softer,  liis  bed  not  being  placed 
upon  the  boards,  but  hanging  upon  girths.  And  in  the  wars  he  bore 
a  shield  of  gold,  which  had  none  of  the  usaalf  ensigns  of  his  coun- 
try, butj  in  their  stead,  a  Cupid  bearing  a  thunderbolt.  The  great 
men  of  Athens  saw  his'  behaviour  with  uneasiness  and  indignation^ 
and  even  dreaded  the  consequence.  They  regarded  his  foreign 
manners,  his  profusion,  and  contempt  of  the  lav.'s,  as  so  many 
means  to  make  himself  absolute.  And  Aristophanes  well  expresses 
how  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  disposed  towards  him : 

Tliey  love,  they  hate,  but  caiuiut  live  without  hl'm. 

And  he  satirizes  him  still  more  severely  by  the  following  allusion: 

Nurse  not  a  lion's  whelp  wi'hin  your  walls. 
But,  it'  lie  is  brought  up  there,  sooth  the  brute. 

The  truth  is,  his  prodigious  liberality,  the  games  he  exhibited,  and 
the  other  extraordinary  instances  of  his  munificence  to  the  people, 
the  glory  of  his  ancestors,  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  tiie  force  of 
bis  eloquence,  togethei'  with  his  heroic  strength,  his  valour,  and  ex- 
perience in  war,  so  gained  upon  the  Athenians,  that  they  connived 
at  his  errors,  and  spoke  of  them  with  all  imaginable  tenderness,  call- 

*  Agraulos,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cccrops,  had  devoted  herself  to  death  for  the 
benefit  of  her  country;  it  has  been  supposed,  tlierefore,  that  the  cath  which  the  young 
Athenians  took  bound  them  to  do  something  of  that  nature,  if  need  should  require: 
though,  as  given  by  Plutarch,  it  implies  only  an  unjust  resolutron  to  extend  the  Ailienian 
dominions  to  all  lands  that  were  worth  seizing,  Demosthenes  mentions  the  oath  in  his 
•ration  De  Fah.  Legal,  but  does  not  explain  it. 

t  Both  cities  and  private  persons  had  of  old  their  ensigns,  devices  of  arms,  Thosfe 
of  the  Athenians  were  commonly  JMinerva,  the  owl,  or  the  olive.  None  but  people  df 
figure  were  allowed  to  bear  any  devices;  nor  even  they,  until  they  had  performed  some 
action  to  deserve  them ;  in  the  mean  time  their  shields  were  plain  white.  Alcibiades, 
in  his  device,  fcferred  to  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  his  martial  prowess.  Mottos,  too, 
■were  used.  Capaneus,  for  instance,  bore  a  naked  man  with  a  torch  in  his  band;  th^ 
Motto  this,  I  wUl  burn  the  city-.     See  more  in  .^schylus's  tragedy  of  the  Seven  Chiefs 
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ing  tlieln  sallies  of  youth,  and  good-humoured  frolics.  Such  were 
iiis  confining  Agatharcus  the  painter*  until  he  had  painted  his  house, 
and  then  dismissing  him  with  a  handsome  present;  his  giving  a  box 
on  the  ear  to  Taureus,  who  exhibited  games  in  opposition  to  him, 
and  vied  with  him' for  the  preference;  and  his  taking  one  of  the 
captive  Meiian  women  for  his  mistress,  and  bringing  up  a  child  he 
had  by  her.  These  were  what  they  called  his  good-humoured  fro- 
lics. But  surely  we  cannot  bestow  that  appellation  upon  the  slaugh- 
tering of  all  the  males  in  the  isle  of  Melosf  who  had  arrived  at  years 
of  puberty,  whicli  was  in  consequence  of  a  decree  tliat  he  pro- 
moted  Again,  when  Aristophon  had  painted  the  courtezan  Nemea 

with  Alcibiades  in  her  arms,  many  of  the  people  eagerly  crowded  to 
see  it;  but  such  of  the  Athenians  as  were  more  advanced  in  years 
were  much  displeased,  and  considered  these  as  sights  only  fit  for  a 
tyrant's  court,  and  as  insults  on  the  laws  of  Athens.  Nor  was  it  ill 
observed  by  Archestratus,  "  That  Greece  could  not  bear  another 
Alcibiades."  When  Timon,  famed  for  his  misanthropy,  saw  Alci- 
biades,  after  having  gained  his  point,  conducted  home  with  great 
honour  from  the  place  of  assembly,  lie  did  not  shun  him,  as  he  did 
other  men,  but  went  up  to  him,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  thus 
addressed  him :  "  Go  on,  my  brave  boy,  and  prosper;  for  your  pros- 
perity will  bring  on  the  ruin  of  all  this  crowd."  This  occasioned 
various  reflections;  some  laughed,  some  railed,  and  others  were  ex- 
tremely moved  at  the  saying.  So  various  were  the  judgments  formed 
of  Alcibiades,  by  reason  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  character. 

In  the  time  of  Pericles^,  the  Athenians  had  a  desire  after  Sicily, 

*  This  painter  liad  been  familiar  with  Alclbiades's  mistress. 

t  The  isle  of  Meios,  one  of  the  Cjclades,  and  a  colony  of  Laccdfcmon,  was  at- 
lempted  by  Alcibiades,  the  last  year  of  the  ninetieth  Ol^'iupiad,  and  taken  the  year  foI» 
lowing.  Thucydides,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  this  slaughter  of  the  Melians,  roaket 
no  ujention  of  the  decree.  Probably  he  was  willing  to  have  the  carnage  thought  th« 
effect  of  a  sudden  transport  in  the  soldiery,  and  not  of  a  cruel  and  cool  resolution  of  the 
people  of  Athens. 

+  Pericles^  by  his  prudence  and  authority,  had  restrained  this  extravagant  ambition 
»f  the  Athenians.  He  died  the  last  year  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Two  years  after  this  the  Athenians  sent  some  ships  to 
lihegiutn,  whicli  were  to  go  from  thence  to  the  succour  of  the  Leontincs,  who  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Syracus;ins.  The  year  following,  they  sent  a  still  greater  number;  and, 
two  years  after  that,  they  fitted  out  another  fleet  of  a  greater  force  than  the  former;  but 
the  Sicilians  having  put  an  end  to  their  divisions,  and  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrate* 
(whose  speech  Thucydides,  in  his  fourth  book,  gives  us  at  large),  having  sent  back  the 
fleet,  the  Athenians  were  so  enraged  at  their  generals  for  not  having  conquered  Sicily, 
that  they  banished  two  of  them,  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles,  and  laid  a  heavy  fine  upon 
Eurymedon.  So  infatuated  were  they  by  their  prosperity,  that  they  imagined  themselve* 
irresistible. 
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and  when  he  had  paid  the  last  dept  to  nature,  they  attempted  it; 
frequently  under  pretence  of  succouring  their  allies,  sending  aids  of 
men  and  money  to  such  of  the  Sicilians  as  were  attacked  by  the  Syra- 
cusans.  This  was  a  step  to  greater  armaments.  But  Alcibiades  in- 
flamed tl'.is  desire  to  an  irresistible  degree,  and  persuaded  them  not  to 
attempt  the  island  in  part,  and  by  halves,  but  to  send  a  powerful  fleet 
to  subdue  it  entirely.  He  inspired  the  people  with  hopes  of  great 
things,  and  indulged  himself  in  expectations  still  more  lofty:  for  he 
did  not,  like  the  rest,  consider  Sicily  as  the  end  of  his  wishes,  but 
riithcr  as  an  introduction  to  the  mighty  expeditions  he  had  conceiv- 
ed— And  while  Nicias  was  dissuading  the  people  from  the  siege 
of  Syracuse,  as  a  business  too  difficult  to  succeed  in,  Alcibiades  was 
dreaming  of  Carthage  and  of  Lybia;  and,  after  these  were  gained, 
lie  designed  to  grasp  Italy  and  Peloponnesus,  regarding  Sicily  as  little 
more  than  a  magazine  for  provisions  and  warlike  stores. 

The  young  men  immediately  entered  into  his  schemes,  and  listen- 
ed with  great  attention  to  those  who,  under  the  sanction  of  age,  re- 
lated wonders  concerning  the  intended  expeditions ;  so  that  many  of 
them  sat  whole  days  in  the  places  of  exercise,  drawing  in  the  dust  the 
figure  of  the  island,  and  plans  of  Lybia  and  Carthage.  However, 
we  are  informed,  that  Socrates  the  philosopher,  and  Meton  the  as- 
trologer, were  far  from  expecting  that  these  wars  would  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  Athens :  the  former,  it  should  seem,  influenced  by  some 
j)ro})hetic  notices  with  which  he  v.'as  favoured  by  the  genius  who  at- 
tended him;  and  the  latter,  either  by  reasonings  which  led  him  to 
iear  what  was  to  come,  or  else  by  knowledge  with  Vi'hich  his  art 
supplied  him.     Be  tliat  as  it  may,  Meton  feigned  himself  mad,  and, 

taking  a  lighted  torch,  attempted  to  set  his  house  on  fire Others  say, 

that  he  made  use  of  no  such  pretence,  but  burnt  down  his  house  in 
tlie  night,  and  in  the  morning  went  and  begged  of  the  people  to  ex- 
cuse his  son  from  that  campaign,  that  he  might  be  a  comfort  to  him 
under  his  misfortune.  By  this  artifice  he  imposed  upon  them,  and 
gained  his  point. 

Nicias  vvas  appointed  one  of  the  generals  much  against  his  incli- 
nation; for  he  would  have  declined  the  command,  if  it  had  been 
only  on  account  of  his  having  such  a  colleague.  Tiie  Athenians, 
however,  thought  the  war  would  be  better  conducted,  if  they  did  not 
give  free  scope  to  the  impetuosity  of  Alcibiades,  but  tempered  his 
boldness  with  the  prudence  of  Nicias.  For  as  to  the  third  general, 
L<amachus,  though  well  advanced  in  years,  he  did  not  seem  to  come 
at  all*hort  of  Alcibiades  in  heat  and  rashness. 

When  they  came  to  deliberate  about  the  number  of  the  troops, 
niid  the  necessaiy  preparatious  for  the  aimamcDtj   Nicias  again  op* 
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posed  tlieir  measures,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  war.  liut 
Alcibiades  re[)lying  to  l)is  arguments,  and  eurryiug  all  bel'ore  him, 
tlie  orator  Dcmostratus  proposed  a  decree,  that  the  generals  should 
have  the  absolute  direction  of  the  war,  and  of  all  the  preparations  for 
it.  When  the  people  had  given  their  assent,  and  every  thing  was 
gut  ready  for  setting  sail,  unlucky  omens  occured,  even  on  a  festival 
which  was  celebrated  at  that  time.  It  was  the  feast  of  Adonis*; 
the  v.omen  walked  in  procession  with  images,  which  represented  the 
dead  carried  out  to  burial,  acting  the  lamentations,  and  singing  the 
Biournful  dirges  usual  on  such  occasions. 

Add  to  this  the  mutilating  and  disfiguring  of  almost  all  the  statues 
of  Mercuryf,  which  happened  in  one  night;  a  circumstance  which 
alarmed  even  those  who  had  long  despised  things  of  that  nature.  It 
was  imputed  to  the  Corinthians,  of  whom  the  Syracusaus  were  a 
colony;  and  tliey  were  supposed  to  have  done  it  in  hopes  that  such 
a  prodigy  might  induce  the  Athenians  to  desist  from  the  war.  But 
the  people  paid  little  regard  to  this  insinuation^  or  to  the  discourses 
of  those  who  said  tliat  there  was  no  manner  of  ill  jMcsage  in  what 
had  happened,  and  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  wild  frolic  of  a  parcel 
of  j'oung  fellows  flushed  with  wine,  and  bent  on  some  extravagance. 
Indignation  and  fear  made  them  take  this  event  not  only  for  a  bad 
omen,  but  for  the  consequence  of  a  plot  which  aimed  at  greater 
matters;  and  therefore  both  senate  and  people  assembled  several 
times  within  a  few  days,  and  very  strictly  examined  every  suspicious 
circumstance. 

In  the  mean  time,  tlic  demagogue  Androcles  produced  some  Athe- 
nian slaves  and  certain  sojourners,  who  accused  Alcibiades  and  his 
friends  of  defacing  some  other  statues,  and  of  mimicking  the  sacred 
mysteries  in  one  of  their  drunken  revels;  on  which  occasion,  they 
said,  one  Theodorus  represented  the  herald,  Polytion  the  torch-bearer, 
and  Alcibiades  the  high-priest;  his  other  companions  attending  as 
persons  initiated,  and  therefore  called  Mystte.  Such  was  the  import 
of  the  deposition  ofThessalus  the  son  of  Cimon,  who  accused  Alci-r 
blades  of  impiety  towards  the  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine,    The 

*  On  the  feast  of  Ationis  all  the  cities  put  themselves  in  mourning;  coffins  were  ex- 
posed at  ever_j  door;  the  statues  of  Venus  and  Adonis  were  borne  in  procession,  with 
certani  vessels  filled  with  earth,  in  which  they  had  raistd  corn,  herbs,  and  leltu^ie,  and  . 
these  vessels  were  called  the  gardens  of  Adonis.  Alter  the  ceremony  was  over,  the 
gardens  were  thrown  into  the  sea  or  some  river.  This  festival  was  celebrated  throughout 
Greece  and  Egypt,  and  among  the  Jews  loo,  when  they  degenerated  into  idolatry,  see 
Ezekiel,  X.  14. — And  behold  there  sat  luonien  i::eepingj'"r  Taumuz,  that  is,  Adonis. 

t  Tlie  Athenians  had  sthtues  of  Mercury  at  the  doors  of  tiieir  houses,  raade  of  »tones 
«f  li  cubical  form. 
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people  being  much  provoked  at  Alcibiades,  and  Androcles,  his  bit- 
terest enemy,  exasperating  them  still  more,  at  first  he  was  somewhat 
disconcerted.  But  when  he  perceived  that  the  seamen  and  soldiers 
too,  intended  for  the  Sicilian  expedition,  were  on  his  side^  and  heard 
a  body  of  Argives  and  Mantineans,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men, 
declare  that  they  were  willing  to  cross  the  seas,  and  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  foreign  war  for  the  sake  of  Alcibiades,  but  that,  if  any  injury- 
were  done  to  him,  they  would  immediately  march  home  again,  then 
he  recovered  his  spirits,  and  appeared  to  defend  himself.  It  was  now 
his  enemy's  tarn  to  be  discouraged,  and  to  fear  that  the  people,  on 
account  of  the  need  they  had  of  him,  would  be  favourable  in  their 
sentence.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  they  persuaded  certain 
orators  who  were  not  reputed  to  be  his  enemies,  but  hated  him  as 
heartily  as  the  most  professed  ones,  to  move  it  to  the  people,  ^'  That 
It  was  extremely  absurd  that  a  general  who  was  invested  with  a  dis- 
cretionary power  and  a  very  important  command,  when  the  troops 
were  collected,  and  the  allies  all  ready  to  sail,  should  lose  time,  while 
they  were  casting  lots  forjudges,  and  filling  the  glasses  with  water, 
to  measure  out  the  time  of  his  defence.  In  the  name  of  the  gods  let 
him  sail,  and,  when  the  war  is  concluded,  be  accountable  to  the  laws, 
which  will  still  be  the  same." 

Alcibiades  easily  saw  their  malicious  drift  In  wanting  to  put  off  the 
trial,  and  observed,  "  That  it  would  be  an  intolerable  hardsln'p  to 
leave  such  accusations  and  calumnies  behind  hirn,  and  be  sent  out 
with  so  important  a  commission,  while  he  was  in  suspense  as  to  his 
own  fate.  That  he  ought  to  suffer  death,  if  he  could  not  clear  him- 
self of  the  charge;  but  if  he  could  prove  his  innocence,  justice  re- 
quired that  he  should  be  set  free  from  all  fear  of  false  accusers,  be- 
fore they  sent  him  against  their  enemies."  But  he  could  not  obtain 
that  favour.  He  was  indeed  ordered  to  set  sail* ;  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  together  with  his  colleagues,  having  near  a  hundred  and 
forty  galleys  in  his  company,  five  thousand  one  hundred  lieavy-armed 
soldiers,  and  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  archers,  slingers,  and 
others  light-armed,  with  suitable  provisions  and  stores. 

Arriving  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  landed  at  Rhegium.  There  he 
gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  war  should  be  con-, 
ducted,  and  was  opposed  by  Nicias :  but  as  Lamachus  agreed  with 
liim,  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  and  made  himself  master  of  Catanaf.  This 
was  all  he  performed,  jjcing  soon  sent  for  by  the  Athenians  to  take 
his  trial.  At  first,  as  we  have  observed,  there  was  nothing  against 
him  but  slight  suspicions,  and  the  depositions  of  slaves  and  persons 

*  The  second  ^ear  of  tlie  cighlj-first  Olympiad,  and  seventeenth  of  the  Po!opcn» 
nesian  war.  t  By  surprise.     Tlmajd,  lib.  vi. 
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who  sojourned  in  Athens.  But  his  enemies  took  advantage  ol"  his 
abser.ce  to  bring  new  matter  of  impeachment,  adding  to  the  mutilat- 
ing of  the  statues  his  sacrilegious  behaviour  with  respect  to  the  mys- 
teries, and  alleging  that  botli  these  crimes  flowed  from  the  same 
source*,  a  conspiracy  to  change  the  government.  All  that  were  ac- 
cused of  being  anyways  concerned  in  it,  tlicy  committed  to  prison 
unheard;  and  they  repented  exceedingly  tiiat  they  had  not  immedi- 
ately brought  Alcibiades  to  liis  trial,  and  got  him  condemned  upon 
so  heavy  a  charge.  While  this  fury  lasted,  every  relation,  every 
friend  and  acquaintance  of  his  was  very  severely  dealt  with  by 
the  people. 

Thucydides  has  omitted  the  names  of  the  accusers,  but  others  men- 
Xioa  Dioclides  and  Teuccr.     So  Phrynichus,  the  comic  poet. 

Good  Hermes,  pray,  beware  a  fall;  nor  break 
Tliy  marble  nose,  lest  some  false  Dioclides 
Once  more  his  shafts  in  fatal  poison  dicncii. 

Merc.     I  vvill.      Nor  e'er  agaiu  shall  that  informer, 
Teiicer,  that  faithless  strangcfj  boast  from  me 
Rewards  for  perjury. 

Indeed  no  clear  or  strong  evidence  was  given  by  the  informers. 
One  of  them  being  asked  how  he  could  distinguish  the  faces  of  those 
M'ho  disfigured  the  statues,  answered,  jhat  he  discerned  tliem  by  th.c 
light  of  the  moon;  which  was  a  plain  falsity,  for  it  was  done  at  the 
time  of  the  moon's  change.  All  persons  of  understanding  exclaimed 
against  such  baseness;  but  this  detection  did  not  in  the  least  pacify 
the  people ;  they  went  on  with  the  same  rage  and  violence  witli  which 
they  had  begun,  taking  informations,  a!id  committing  all  to  prison 
whose  names  were  given  in. 

Among  those  that  were  then  imprisoned,  in  order  to  their  trial, 
was  the  orator  Andocldes,  whom  Hellanlcus  the  historian  reckons 
among  the  descendants  of  Ulysses.  He  was  thought  to  be  no  friend 
to  a  popular  government,  but  a  favourer  of  oligarchy.  What  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  his  being  suspected  of  having  some  concern  in 
defacing  the  Uennce,  was,  that  the  great  statue  of  JVIercury,  which 
was  placed  near  his  house,  being  consecrated  to  that  god  by  the  tribe 
called  the  JEgels,  was  almost  the  only  one,  among  the  more  remark- 
able, which  was  left  entire.  Therefore  to  this  day  it  is  called  the 
Hermes  of  Andocldes,  and  that  title  universally  prevails,  though  the 
inscription  does  not  agree  with  it. 

It  happened,  that  among  those  who  were  imprisoned  on  tlie  same 

*  They  gave  out,  that  he  Iiad  entered  into  a  consjiiracy  to  betray  the  cit\'  to  the  La- 
cedEemoiiiaus,  and  that  he  had  persuaded  the  Argivcs  to  undertake  somelhinf  to  theif 
prejudice. 
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account,  Andocides  contracted  an  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
one  Tinueus;  a  man  not  equal  in  rank  to  himself,  but  of  uncommon 
parts,  and  a  daring  spirit.  He  advised  Andocides  to  accuse  himself 
and  a  few  more,  because  the  decree  promised  impunity  to  any  one 
that  would  confess  and  inform,  whereas  the  event  of  the  trial  was 
iincertain  to  all,  and  much  to  be  dreaded  by  such  of  them  as  were 
persons  of  distinction.  He  represented,  that  it  was  better  to  save 
his  life  by  a  falsity,  than  to  suffer  an  infamous  death  as  one  really- 
guilty  of  the  crime;  and  that,  with  respect  to  the  public,  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  give  up  a  few  persons  of  dubious  character,  in  order 
to  rescue  many  good  men  from  an  enraged  populace. 

Andocides  was  prevailed  upon  by  these  arguments  of  Timaius ;  and^ 
informing  against  himself  and  some  others,  enjoyed  the  impunity 
promised  by  the  decree;  but  all  the  rest  whom  he  named  were  capi- 
tally punished,  cjicept  a  few  that  fled.  Nay,  to  procure  the  greater 
credit  to  his  deposition,  he  accused  even  his  own  servants. 

However,  the  fury  of  tl^c  people  was  not  satisfied;  but,  turning 
from  the  persons  who  had  disfigured  the  Herniae,  as  if  it  had  reposed 

a  wliile  only  to  recover  its  strength,  it  fell  totally  upon  Alcibiades 

At  last  they  sent  the  Salaralnian  galley  tx)  fetch  him,  arttully  enough 
ordering  their  officer  not  to  use  violence,  or  to  lay  iiold  on  his  per- 
son, but  to  behave  to  him  with  civility,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
order  of  the  peoj>le,  that  he  should  go  and  take  his  trial,  and  clear  him- 
self before  them;  for  they  Vvcre  apprehensive  of  some  tunmlt  and 
mutiny  in  the  army,  now  it  v/as  in  an  enemy's  country,  which  Alci- 
biades, had  he  been  so  disposed,  might  have  raised  witii  all  the  ease 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  the  soldiers  expressed  great  uneasiness  at  his 
leaving  them,  and  expected  that  the  war  would  be  spun  out  to  a  great 
length  by  the  dilatory  counsels  of  Nicias,  when  the  spur  was  taken 
av,ay.  Lamachus,  indeed,  was  bold  and  brave,  but  he  was  wanting 
both,  in  dignity  and  vreight,  by  reason  of  his  poverty. 

Alcibiades  immediately  embarked*;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  Atiienians  could  not  take  Massena.  There  Avere  per- 
sons in  the  town  ready  to  betray  it,  whom  Alcibiades  perfectly  knew, 
and  as  he  apprised  some  that  were  friends  to  the  Syracusans  of  their 
intL'Ution,  the  affair  miscarried. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thurii,  he  went  on  shore,  and,  concealing 
liimself  there,  eluded  the  search  which  was  made  after  him.  But 
son)e  person  knowing  him,  and  saying,  "  Will  not  you,  then,  trust 
your  country?"  he  answered,  *'  As  to  any  thing  else,  I  will  trust 
lier;  but  with  my  life  I  would  not  trust  even  my  mother,  lest  she 
flioukl  mistake  a  black  bean  for  a  white  one."     Afterwards,  being 

•  JIc  prudenUy  embarked  in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  and  not  in  the  Salaminian  gallev. 
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told  that  the  republic  had  condemned  him  to  die,  he  said,  "  But  I 
will  make  them  find  that  I  am  alive." 

The  information  against  liim  ran  thus :  ^*  Thessalus,  the  son  of 
Cimon,  of  tlie  ward  of  Laeias,  accuseth  Alcihiades,  the  sou  of  Clinias, 
of  tiie  ward  of  Scambonis,  of  sacrilegiously  offending  the  goddesses 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  by  counterfeiting  their  mysteries,  and  showing 
them  to  his  companions  in  liis  own  house.  Wearing  such  a  robe  as 
the  high-priest  does  while  he  shows  the  holy  things,  he  called  him- 
self high  priest,  as  he  did  Polytion  torch-bearer,  and  Theodorus,  of 
the  ward  of  Phygea,  herald :  and  the  rest  of  his  companions  he  called 
persons  initiated*,  and  brethren  of  the  secret;  herein  acting  con- 
trary to  the  rules  and  ceremonies  established  by  the  Eumolpidtef, 
the  heralds  and  priests  at  Eleusis."  As  he  did  not  appear,  tliey  con- 
demned him,  confiscated  his  goods,  and  ordered  all  tlie  priests  and 
priestesses  to  denounce  an  execration  against  him ;  which  was  de- 
nounced accordingly  by  all  but  Theano,  tlie  daughter  of  Menon, 
priestess  of  the  temple  of  Agraulos,  who  excused  herself,  alleging 
that  she  vjas  a  priestess  for  prm/er,  not  for  execration. 

While  these  decrees  and  sentences  were  passing  against  Alcibi- 
ades,  he  was  at  Argos,  having  quhted  Thurii,  which  no  longer  af- 
forded him  a  safe  asylum,  to  come  into  Peloponnesus.  Still  dread- 
ing his  enemies,  and  giving  up  all  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his 
country,  he  sent  to  Sparta  to  desire  permission  to  live  there  under 
the  protection  of  the  public  faith,  promising  to  serve  that  state  more 
effectually,  now  he  was  their  friend,  than  he  had  annoyed  them  whilst 
their  enemy.  '  The  Spartans  granting  him  a  safe  conduct,  and  ex- 
pressing their  readiness  to  receive  liim,  he  went  thither  with  plea- 
sure. One  tiling  he  soon  effected,  which  was,  to  procure  succours 
for  Syracuse  without  further  hesitation  or  delay,  having  persuaded 
them  to  send  Galyppus  thither,  to  take  upon  him  the  direction  of  the 
war,  and  to  crush  the  Athenian  powder  in  Sicily.  Another  thing 
which  he  persuaded  them  to  was  to  declare  war  against  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  to  begin  its  operations  on  the  continent:  and  the  third, 
which  w^as  the  most  important  of  ail,  was  to  get  Decelea  fortified;  for 
this  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  was  productive  of  great 
mischief  to  that  commonwealth  J. 

*  The  Mystx,  or  persons  initiated,  were  to  remain  a  year  under  probation,  during 
wliicli  time  they  were  to  go  no  farther  than  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  j  after  that  terra 
was  expired,  they  were  called  Epopte,  and  admitted  to  all  the  mysteries,  except  such  at 
were  reserved  for  the  priests  only. 

t  Eumolpus  was  the  first  vvho  settled  the  raysteries  of  Ceres,  for  whi!;  reason  his  de- 
scendants had  the  care  of  them  after  hitn;  and  when  his  line  failed,  those  who  succeeded 
jii  tlie  function  were,  notwithstanding,  called  Eumolpidfe. 

J  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army  of  Lacedjeraonianir,  Co- 
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These  measures  procured  Alcii)'uules  the  public   a[)probation   at 
Sparta,  and  he  was  no  less  admired  for  his  manner  of  living  in  pri- 
vate.    By  conforming  to  their  diet  and  other  austerities,  he  charmed 
and  captivated  the  people.     When  they  saw  him  close  shaved,  bath- 
ing in  cold  water,  feeding  on  their  coarse  bread,  or  eating  their  black 
broth,  they  could  liardly  believe  that  such  a  man  had  ever  kept  a 
cook  in  his  house,  seen  a  perfumer,  or  worn  a  robe  of  Milesian  pur- 
ple.    It  seems,  that  amongst  his  other  qualifications,  he  had  tlie  very 
extraordinary  art  of  engaging  the  affections  of  those  with  whom  he 
conversed,  by  imitating  and  adopting  their  customs  and  way  of  living. 
Nay,  he  turned  himself  into  all  manner  of  forms  with  more  ease  than 
the  cameleon  changes  his  colour.     It  is  not,  we  are  told,  in  that 
animal's  power  to  assume  a  white,  but  Alcibiades  could  adapt  himself 
either  to  good  or  bad,  and  did  not  find  any  thing  which  he  attempted 
impracticable.     Thus  at  Sparta  he  was  all  for  exercise,  frugal  in  his 
diet,  and  severe  in  his  manners.     In  Asia  he  was  as  much  for  mirth 
and  pleasure,  luxury  and  ease.     In  Thrace,  again,  riding  and  drink- 
ing were  his  favourite  amusements  ;  and  in  the  palace  of  Tissaphernes, 
the  Persian  grandee,  lie  outvied  the  Persians  themselves  in  pomp  and 
splendour.     Not  that  he  could  with  so  much  ease  change  his  real 
manners,  or  approve  in  his  heart  the  form  wiiich  he  assumed;  but 
because  he  knew  that  his  native  manners  would  be  unacceptable  to 
those  whom  he  happened  to  be  with,  he  immediately  conformed  to 
the  ways  and  fashions  of  whatever  place  he  came  to.     When  he  was 
nt  Lacedaemon,  if  you  regarded  only  liis  outside,  you  would  say,  as 
the  proverb  does,   This  is  not  the  son  o/"  Achilles,  hut  Achilles  hini" 
self;  this  man  lias  surely  been  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  Lycur- 
gus :  but  then,  if  you  looked  more  nearly  into  his  disposition  and  his 
actions,  you  would  exclaim  with  Electra  in  the  play,  The  same  weak 
woman  still-^  !  For  while  king  Agis  was  employed  in  a  distant?  expe- 
dition, he  corrupted  his  wife  Timaea  so  effectually,  that  she  was  with 
child  by  him,  and  did  not  pretend  to  deny  it;  and  when  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  son,  though  in  public  she  called  him  Leotychidas,  yet  in 

rinthians,  aud  other  nations  of  Peloponnesus,  invaded  Auica,  and,  according  to  tlic  ad- 
Tice  which  Alcibiades  liad  given,  seized  and  fortified  Decelea,  whicli  stood  at  an  equal 
distance  from  Athens  and  tlie  frontiers  of  Bctotia,  by  means  of  which  the  Athenians  were 
now  deprived  of  the  profits  of  the  silver  mines,  of  the  rents  of  their  lands,  and  of  the 
succours  of  their  neighbours.  But  the  greatest  misfortune  which  happened  to  the  Athe- 
nifins,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  this  time,  was  that  which  befel  them  this  year  in 
Sicily,  where  they  not  only  lost  the  conquest  they  aimed  at,  together  with  the  reputation 
they  had  so  long  maintained,  but  their  fleet,  their  army,  and  their  general^ 

•  This  is  spoken  of  Hermione,  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  upon  her  discovering  the 
same  vanity  and  solicitude  about  her  beauty,  when  advanced  in  years^  that  she  had 
when  she  was  young. 
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her  own  house  she  wispered  to  her  female  friends  and  to  her  servants, 
that  his  true  name  was  Alcibiades:  to  such  a  degree  was  the  wo- 
man transported  by  her  passion.  And  Alcibiades  himself,  indulging 
his  vein  of  mirth,  used  to  say,  "  His  motive  was  not  to  Injure  the 
kiiig,  or  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  but  that  his  offspring  might  one  day 
sit  on  the  throne  of  Lacedasmon."  Agis  had  information  of  these 
matters  from  several  hands,  and  he  was  the  more  ready  to  give  credit 
to  them,  because  they  agreed  with  the  time.  Terrified  with  an 
earthquake,  he  had  quitted  his  wife's  chamber,  to  v.hich  he  returned 
not  for  the  next  ten  months;  at  the  end  of  which  Leotychidas  being 
born,  lie  declared  the  child  was  not  his,  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
never  suffered  to  inherit  the  crown  of  Sparta. 

After  the  miscarriage  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  the  people  of 
Chios,  of  Lesbos,  and.Cyzicum,  sent  to  treat  with  the  Spartans  about 
quitting  the  interests  of  Athens,  and  putting  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Sparta.  The  Bcsotians,  on  this  occasion,  solicited  for 
the  Lesbians,  and  Pharnabazus  for  the  people  of  Cyzicum,  but,  at  the 
persuasion  of  Alcibiades,  succours  were  sent  to  those  of  Chios  before 
all  others.  He  likewise  passed  over  into  Ionia,  and  prevailed  with 
almost  ail  that  country  to  revolt,  and  attending  the  Lacedaemonian 
generals  In  the  execution  of  most  of  their  commissions,  he  did  great 
prejudice  to  the  Athenians. 

But  Agis,  who  was  already  his  enemy  on  acount  of  the  injury  done 
to  his  bed,  could  not  endure  his  glory  and  prosperity,  for  most  of  the 
present  successes  were  ascribed  to  Alcibiades.  The  great  and  the 
ambitious  among  the  Spartans  were  indeed,  in  general,  touched  with 
envy,  and  had  influence  enough  with  the  civil  magistrates  to  procure 
orders  to  be  sent  to  their  friends  in  Ionia  to  kill  him.  But  timely 
foreseeing  his  danger,  and  cautioned  by  his  fears,  in  every  step  he 
took  he  still  served  the  Lacedaemonians,  taking  care  all  the  while  not 
to  put  himself  in  their  power.  Instead  of  that,  he  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Tissaphernes,  one  of  the  grandees  of  Persia,  or  lieutenants 
of  the  king.  With  this  Persian  he  soon  attained  the  highest  credit 
and  authority;  for  himself,  a  very  subtle  and  insincere  man,  he  ad- 
mired the  art  and  keenness  of  Alcibiades.  Indeed,  by  the  elegance 
of  his  conversation,  and  the  charms  of  his  politeness,  every  man  was 
gained,  all  hearts  were  touched.  Even  those  that  feared  and  envied 
him  were  not  insensible  to  pleasure  in  his  company;  and,  while  they 
enjoyed  it,  their  resentment  was  disarmed.  Tissaphernes,  in  all  other 
cases  savage  in  his  temper,  and  the  bitterest  enemy  that  Greece  ex- 
perienced among  the  Persians,  gave  himself  up,  notwithstanding,  to 
the  flatteries  of  Alcibiades,  insomuch  that  he  even  vied  with  and  ex- 
ceeded him  in  address.     For  of  all  his  gardens^  that  which  excelled 
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in  beauty,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  streams  and 
the  freshness  of  its  meadows,  which  was  set  off  with  pavilions  royally 
adorned,  and  retirements  finished  in  the  most  elegant  taste,  he  dis- 
tinguished by  the  uume  oi  ^Icibiades ;  and  every  one  continued  to 
give  it  that  appellation. 

Rejecting,  therefore,  the  interests  of  Lacedsemon,  and  fearing  that 
people  as  treacherous  to  him,  he  represented  them,  and  their  king 
Agis,  in  a  disadvantageous  light  to  Tissaphernes.  He  advised  him 
not  to  assist  them  effectually,  nor  absolutely  to  ruin  the  Athenians, 
but  to  send  i»is  subsidies  to  Sparta  with  a  sparing  hand;  that  so  the 
two  powers  might  insensibly  weaken  and  consume  each  other,  and 
botii  at  last  be  easily  subjected  to  the  king.  Tissaphernes  readily 
followed  his  counsels,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  the  world  that  he  held 
him  in  the  greatest  admiration  and  esteem;  which  made  him  equally 
considerable  with  the  Greeks  of  both  parties.  The  Athenians  re- 
pented of  the  sentence  they  had  passed  upon  him,  because  they  had 
suffered  for  it  since ;  and  Alcibiades,  on  his  side,  was  under  some 
fear  and  concern,  lest,  if  their  republic  was  destroyed,  he  should  fall 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  wdio  liated  him. 

At  that  time  the  whole  strength  of  the  Athenians  lay  at  Saraos. 
With  their  ships  sent  out  fro)B  thence,  they  recovered  some  of  the 
towns  which  had  revolted,  and  others  they  kept  to  their  duty;  and 
at  sea  they  were  in  some  measure  able  to  make  head  against  their 
enemies.  But  they  were  afraid  of  Tissaphernes,  and  the  Phoenician 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which  were  said  to  be  coming 
against  them ;  for  against  such  a  force  they  could  not  hope  to  defend 
themselvctj.  Alcibiades,  apprised  of  this,  privately  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  principal  Athenians  at  Samos,  to  give  them  hopes  that  he  would 
procure  tiieni  the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes;  not  to  recommend 
himself  to, the  people,  whom  he  could  not  trust,  but  to  oblige  the 
nobility,  if  they  would  but  exert  their  superiority,  repress  the  inso- 
lence of  the  comnwnalty,  and,  taking  the  goi'crnment  hito  their  owa 
handsj  by  that  means  save  their  country. 

•  All  the  oi'lieers  readily  embraced  his  proposal,  except  Phrynicus, 
:V?ho  v^ras  of  the  ward  of  Dirades.  He  alone  suspected  what  was 
really  the  case,  tltat  it  was  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  Al- 
cibiades xvhcther  an  oligarchy  or  democracy  prevailed  in  Athens ;  that 
it  was  his  business  to  gat  himself  recalled  by  any  means  whatever; 
and  that  therefore,  by  his  invectives  against  the  people,  he  wanted 
only  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  nobility.  Upon 
these  reasons  proceeded  the  opposition  of  Piirypichus ;  but  seeing 
hi$  opinion  di;jregarded,  and  that  Alcibiades  must  certainly  become 
JiLi.eoem.y>,  iie  -vgave  secret  intelligence  to  Astyochus,  the  enemy's^ 
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admiral,  of  the  double  part  which  Alci!)iades  acted,  advising  him  to 
beware  of  his  designs,  and  to  secure  his  person.  But  he  knew  not 
that,  while  he  was  betraying,  he  was  himself  betrayed j  for  Anstyo- 
chus,  wanting  to  make  his  court  toTissaphernes,  informed  Alcibiades 
of  the  affair,  who,  he  knew,  had  the  ear  of  that  grandee. 

Alcibiades  immediately  sent  proper  persons  to  Samos,  with  an  ac- 
cusation against  Phrynichus;  who,  seeing  no  other  resource,  as  every 
body  was  against  him,  and  expressed  great  indignation  at  his  beha- 
viour, attempted  to  cure  one  evil  with  another  and  a  greater :  for  he 
sent  to  Astyochus  to  complain  of  his  revealing  his  secret,  and  to  offer 
to  deliver  up  to  him  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  and  army.  This  trea- 
son of  Phrynichus,  however,  did  no  injury  to  the  Atlienians,  because 
it  was  again  betrayed  by  Astyochus;  for  he  layed  the  whole  matter 
before  Alcibiades.  Phrynichus  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  and  ex- 
pect another  accusation  from  Alcibiades,  and,  to  be  beforehand  with 
him,  he  himself  forewarned  the  Athenians,  that  the  enemy  would  en- 
deavour to  surprise  them,  and  therefore  desired  them  to  be  upon 
their  guard,  to  keep  on  beard  their  ships,  and  to  fortify  their  camp. 

While  the  Athenians  were  doing  this,  letters  came  from  Alcibi- 
ades again,  advising  them  to  beware  of  Phrynichus,  who  had  under- 
taken to  betray  their  fleet  to  the  enemy;  but  they  gave  no  credit  to 
these  dispatches,  supposing  that  Alcibiades,  who  perfectly  knew  the 
preparations  and  intentions  of  the  enemy,  abused  that  knowledge  to 
the  raising  of  such  a  calumny  against  Phrynichus.  Yet  afterwards, 
when  Phrynichus  was  stabbed  in  full  assembly  by  one  of  Herman's 
soldiers  who  kept  guard  that  day,  tlie  Athenians,  taking  cognizance 
of  the  matter  after  his  death,  condemned  Phrynichus  as  guilty  of 
treason,  and  ordered  iiermon  and  his  party  to  be  crowned  for  dis 
patching  a  traitor. 

The  friends  of  Alcibiades,  who  nov/  had  a  superior  interest  at  Sa- 
mos,  sent  Pisander  to  Athens  to  change  the  form  of  government,  by 
encouraging  the  nobility  to  assume  it,  and  to  deprive  the  people  of 
tlieir  power  and  privileges,  as  the  condition  upon  which  Alcibiades 
would  procure  them  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  Tissaphernes. 
This  was  the  colour  of  the  pretence  made  use  of  by  those  w^ho  wanted 
to  introduce  an  oligarchy.  But  when  that  body  which  were  called 
t  fie  Jive  thousand,  but  in  fact  were  ou\\  four  hundred*,  had  got  the 

*  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  onlji  the  dregs  of  the  people  s!:ould  lose  their  autho- 
rity, which  was  to  be  vested  in  five  thousand  of  the  most  wealthy,  who  were  lor  the  fu- 
ture to  be  reputed  the  people.  But  when  Pisander  and  his  associates  found  the  strength 
of  their  party,  they  carried  it  that  the  old  form  of  government  should  be  dissolved,  and 
that  five  Prytaiies  shou\d  be  elected;  that  these  five  should  choose  a  hundred;  that  each 
•f  llie  hundred  should  choose  three;  that  the  four  hundred  thus  elected  should  becoiu* 
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power  into  their  hands,  they  paid  but. little  attention  to  Alcibiades, 
and  carried  on  t!ie  war  but  slow! 3' ;  partly  distrusting  the  citizens, 
who  did  not  yet  relish  the  new  form  of  government,  and  partly  hop- 
ing that  the  Lacedifimonians,  who  were  always  inclined  to  favour  an 
oligarchy,  would  not  press  them  with  their  usual  vigour. 

SucIj  of  the  commonalty  as  were  at  home  were  silent  through  fear, 
though  much  against  their  will;  for  a  number  of  those  who  had 
openly  opposed  the/bwr  hundred  were  put  to  death.  But  v.'hen  they 
that  were  at  Samos  were  informed  of  the  afl^air,  tliey  were  highly  in- 
censed at  it,  and  inclined  immediately  to  set  sail  for  the  Piraeus.  In 
the  first  place,  liowever,  they  sent  for  Alcibiades,  and  liaving  ap- 
pointed him  their  general,  ordered  him  to  lead  them  against  the  ty- 
rants, and  demolish  botli  them  and  their  power.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion, almost  any  other  man,  suddenly  exalted  by  the  favour  of  the 
multitude,  would  have  thought  he  must  have  complied  with  all  their 
humours,  and  not  have  contradicted  those  in  any  thing,  who,  from  a 
fugitive  and  a  banislied  man,  liad  raised  him  to  be  commander-in- 
cliief  of  such  a  fleet  and  army.  But  he  beluived  as  became  a  great 
general,  and  prevented  tiicir  plunging  into  error  tlirough  the  violence 
of  their  rage.  Tiiis  care  of  his  evidently  was  the  saving  of  the 
commonwealth:  for  if  they  had  sailed  home,  as  tliey  promised,  the 
enemy  would  have  seized  on  Ionia  immediately,  and  have  gained  the 
Hellespont  and  the  islands  without  striking  a  stroke ;  while  the  Athe- 
nians Vv'ould  have  been  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  of  which  Athens  itself 
must  have  been  the  seat.  All  this  was  prevented  chiefly  by  Alcibi- 
ades, who  not  only  tried  what  arguments  would  do  with  the  army  in 
general,  and  informed  them  of  their  danger,  but  applied  to  them  one 
by  one,  using  entreaties  to  some,  and  force  to  others ;  in  whicii  he 
was  assisted  by  the  loud  harangues  of  Thrasybulus,  of  tlie  ward  of 
Stira,  who  attended  him  through  the  whole,  and  had  the  strongest 
voice  of  any  man  among  the  Athenians. 

Another  great  service  performed  by  x\lcibiades  was  his  undertaking 
that  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  expected  from 
the  king  of  Persia,  should  either  join  the  Athenians,  or  at  least  not 
act  on  the  enemy's  side.  In  consequence  of  this  promise  lie  set  out 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  prev^ailed  upon  TIssaphernes  not  to 
forward  the  ships,  which  were  already  come  as  far  as  Aspendus,  but 
to  disappoint  and  deceive  the  Laeedzemonians.  Nevertheless,  both 
sides,  and  particularly  the  Lacedagmonians,  accused  Alcibiades  of 
hindering  that  fleet  from  coming  to  their  aid;  for  they  supposed  he 
had  instructed  the  Persians  to  leave  the  Greeks  to  destroy  each  other. 

a  senate  with  supreme  power,  and  should  consult  the  five  thousand  only  when  and  oa 
such  fuatters  as  they  thoui^ht  fit. 
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And,  indeed,  it  was  obvious  enougli  that  such  a  force  added  to 
either  side  would  entirely  have  deprived  the  other  of  the  dominiou 
of  the  sea. 

After  this,  the  foitr  hundred  were  soon  quashed*,  the  friends  of 
Alcibiades  very  readily  assisting  those  who  were  for  a  democracy. 
And  now  the  people  in  the  city  not  only  wished  for  him,  but  com- 
manded him  to  return ;  yet  he  thought  it  not  best  to  return  with 
empty  hands,  or  without  having  effected  something  worthy  of  note; 
but,  instead  of  being  indebted  to  the  compassion  and  favour  of  the 
multitude,  to  distinguish  his  appearance  by  his  merit.  Parting, 
therefore,  from  Samos  with  a  few  ships,  he  cruised  on  the  sea  of 
Cnidus  and  about  the  isle  of  Coos,  where  he  got  intelligence  that 
Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  was  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  to- 
wards the  Hellespont  to  find  out  the  Athenians.  This  made  him 
hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter,  and  fortunately  enough  he  ar- 
rived with  his  eighteen  ships  at  the  very  juncture  of  time  when  the 
two  fleets,  having  engaged  near  Abydos,  continued  the  fight  from 
morning  until  night,  one  side  having  advantage  in  the  right  wing,  and 
the  other  on  the  leftf. 

On  the  apperance  of  his  squadron,  both  sides  entertained  a  false 
opinion  of  the  end  of  his  coming;  for  the  Spartans  were  encouraged, 
and  the  Athenians  struck  with  terror.  But  he  soon  hoisted  tlie 
Athenian  flag  on  the  admiral  galley,  and  bore  down  directly  upon 
the  Peloponnesians,  who  now  had  the  advantage,  and  v.'cre  urging 
the  pursuit.  His  vigorous  imjjression  put  them  to  flight,  and,  fol- 
lowing them  close,  he  drove  them  ashore,  destroying  their  ships,  and 
killed  such  of  their  men  as  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  swim- 
ming; though  Pharnabazus  succoured  them  all  he  could  from  the 
shore,  and  with  an  armed  force  attempted  to  save  their  vessels.  The 
conclusion  was,  that  the  Athenians^  having  taken  thirty  of  the  ene- 
my's ships,  and  recovered  their  own,  erected  a  tropiiy. 

After  this  glorious  success,  Alcibiades,  ambitious  to  show  himself 
as  soon  as  possible  to  Tissaphernes,  prepared  presents  and  other  pro- 
per acknowledgments  for  his  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  then 
went  to  wait  upon  him  with  a  princely  train.  But  he  was  not  wel- 
comed in  the  manner  he  expected;  for  Tissaphernes,  who,  for  some 
time^  had  been  accused  by  tiie  Lacedaemonians,  and   was  apprchen- 

*  The  same  year  that  that  they  were  set  tip,  which  was  the  second  of  the  ninety-second 
Olympaid.  The  reader  must  carefully  distinguish  this  faction  of  four  hundred  froai  the 
senate  of  four  liundred  estabiisiied  by  Solorij  which  these  tuniod  out  tlie  few  luonlbs  tliey 
were  in  power. 

t  Thucydides  does  not  speak  of  this  arrival  of  Alcibiades;  but  probably  he  did  not 
live  to  have  a  clear  account  of  this  action,  for  he  died  this  jear.  Xenophon,  who  cou- 
finueU  his  history,  meutioiis  it. 
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sWe  that  the  charge  might  reach  the  king's  ear,  thouglit  the  comuTg 
of  Alciblades  a  very  seasonable  incident,  and  therefore  put  him  under 
arrest,  and  confined  him  at  Sardis,  imagining  that  injurious  proceed- 
ing woukl  be  a  means  to  clear  himself. 

Thirty  days  after,  Alcibiades,  having  by  some  means  or  other  ob- 
tained a  horse,  escaped  from  his  keepers,  and  fied   to  Clazomenae; 
and,  by  way  of  revenge,  he  pretended  that  Tissaphernes  privately  set 
him  at  liberty.     From  thence  he  passed  to  the  place  where  the  Athe- 
nians were  stationed ;  and  being  informed  that  Mindarus  and  Phar- 
iiabazus  were  together  at  Cyzicum,  he  showed  the  troops  that  it  was 
necessary  for  tliem  to  fight  both  by  sea  and  land,  nay,   even  to  fight 
with  stone  walls,  if  that  should  be  required,  in  order  to  come  at  their 
enemies;  for,  if  the  victory  were  not  complete   and  universal,  they 
could  come  at  no  money.     Then  he  embarked  the  forces,  and  sailed 
to  Proconesus,  where  he  ordered  them  to  take  the  lighter  vessels  into 
the  middle  of  the  fleet,  and  to  have  a  particular  care  that  the  enemy 
might  not  discover  that  he  was  coming  against  tliem.     A  great  and 
sudden  rain  which  happened  to  fall  at  that  time,  together  with  dread- 
ful thunder  and  darkness,  was  of  great  service  in  covering  his  opera- 
tions ;  for  not  only  th.c  enemy  were  ignorant  of  his  design,  but  the 
ven.'  x\thenimis,  whom  he  had  ordered  in  great  haste  on  board,  did 
not  presently  perceive  that  he  was  under  sail.     Soon  after  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  seen  riding  at  anchor 
in   the   road   of  Cyzicum.     Lest,   therefore,    the   enemy  should  be 
alarnf.ed  at  the  largeness  of  his  fleet,  and  save  themselves  by  getting 
on  shore,  he  directed  many  of  the  officers  to  slacken  sail,  and  keep 
out  of  sight,  while  he  showed  himself  with   forty  ships   only,   and 
diallanged  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  combat.     The  stratagem  had 
its  effect;  for,  despising  the  small  number  of  galleys  which  they  saw, 
they  immediately  weighed  anchor,  and  engaged;  but  the  rest  of  the 
Athenian  ships  coming  up  during  the  engagement,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  struck  with  terror,  and  fled Upon  tlmt,  Alcibiades,  vvitli 

twenty  of  his  best  ships,  breaking  through  the  midst  of  them,  hasten- 
ed to  the  shore,  and,  liaving  made  a  descent,  pursued  those  tiiat  fled 
from  their  ships,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them.  He  likewise 
defeated  Mindarus  and  Pharnabazus,  who  came  to  their  succour, 
^iindarus  made  a  brave  resistance,  and  was  slain;  but  Pharnabazus 
saved  himself  by  flight. 

The  Athenians  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  of  the  spoils, 
and  took  all  the  enemy's  ships.  Having  also  possessed  themselves  of 
Cyzicum,  which  was  abandoned  by  Pharnabazus,  and  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  almost  all  cutoff',  they 
aot  only  secured  the  Hellespont,  but  entirely  cleared  the  sea  of  thft 
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Lacedaemonians,  The  letter  was  also  intercepted,  which,  in  the  La- 
conic style,  was  to  give  the  Ephori  an  account  of  their  misfortune. 
'^^  Our  glory  is  faded;  Mindarus  is  slain;  our  soldiers  are  starving j 
and  we  know  not  what  step  to  take." 

On  the  other  hand,  Alcibiades's  men  were  so  elated,  and  t^ook  so 
much  upon  thera,  because  they  liad  always  been  victorious,  tliatthey 
would  not  even  vouchsafe  to  mix  with  other  troops  that  had  been 
sometimes  beaten.  It  happened  not  long  before,  that  Thrasyllus 
having  miscarried  in  his  attempt  upon  Ephesus,  the  Ephesians  crect- 
<^d  a  trophy  of  brass  in  reproach  of  the  Athenians*.  The  soldiers  of 
Alcibiades,  therefore,  upbraided  tiiose  of  Thrasyllus  with  this  affair, 
magnifying  themselves  and  their  general,  and  disdaining  to  join  tlie 
the  others,  either  in  the  place  of  exercise  or  in  the  camp.  But  sooa 
after,  witen  Pharnabazus,  with  a  strong  body  cS  horse  and  foot,  at- 
tacked the  forces  of  Thrasyllus,  who  were  ravaging  the  c^uutry  round 
Abydos,  Alcibiades  marched  to  their  assistance,  routed  the  enemy, 
and,  together  with  Thrasyllus,  pursued  them  until  night.  Tlien  ad- 
mitting Thrasyllus  into  his  company,  and  with  mutual  civilities  and 
satisfaction,  they  returned  to  the  camp.  Next  day  he  erected  a  tro- 
phy, and  plundered  the  province  which  was  under  Pharnabazus, 
without  the  least  opposition.  The  priests  and  priestesses  he  made 
prisoners  among  the  rest,  but  soon  dismissed  them  without  ransom^ 
From  thence  he  intended  to  proceed  and  lay  siege  to  Chalcedon, 
which  had  withdrawn  its  allegiance  from  tiie  Athenians,  and  received 
a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  and  governor;  but  being  informed  tliat 
the  Chalcedonians  had  collected  their  cattle  and  corn,  and  sent  it  all 
to  the  Bithynians,  their  friends,  he  led  his  army  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Bithynians,  and  sent  a  herald  before  him  to  summon  them  to  surren- 
der it.  They,  dreading  his  resentment,  gave  up  the  booty,  and  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  him. 

Afterwards  he  returned  to  the  siege  of  Chalcedon,  and  enclosed  it 
with  a  wall  which  reached  from  sea  to  sea.  Pharnabazus  advanced 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  Hippocrates,  the  governor,  sallied  out  with  his 
whole  force  to  attack  the  Athenians.  But  Alcibiades  drew  up  his 
army  so  as  to  engage  them  both  at  once,  and  he  defeated  thera 
both ;  Pharnabazus  betaking  himself  to  flight,  and  Hippocrates  being 
killed,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  This  done,  he 
sailed  into  the  Hellespont  to  raise  contributions  in  the  towns  upon 
tlie  coast. 

In  this  voyage  he  took  Selybria;  but  in  the  action  unnecessarily 

•  Trophies  before  had  been  of  wood,  but  the  Ephesians  erected  this  of  brass,  to  per. 
petuat"?  the  infainj  of  the  Athenians;  and  it  was  this  new  and  inortifjing  circumstance 
with  which  Alcibiades's  soldiers  reproached  those  ofThra?jrl)us.     PtocZor.-iib.  xiii. 
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exposed  himself  to  great  danger.    The  persons  who  promised  to  sur- 
render the  town  to  him,  agreed  to  give  liini  a  signal  at  midnight  with 
a  lighted  torch;  but  they  were  obliged  to  do  it  before  the  time,  for 
fear  of  some  one  that  was  in  the  secret,  who  suddenly  altered  his 
mind.     The  torch,  therefore,  being  held  up  before  the  army  was 
ready,  Alcibiades  took  about  thirty  men  with  him,  and  ran  to  the 
walls,  having  ordered  tlie  rest  to  follow  as  fast  as  possible.    The  gate 
was  opened  to  him,  and  twenty  of  the  conspirators,  lightly  armed, 
joining  his  small  company,  he  advanced  with  great  spirit,  but  soon  per- 
ceived the  Selybrians,  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  coming  for- 
ward to  attack  him.     As  to  stand  and  fight  promised  no  sort  of  suc- 
cess, and  he  who  to  that  hour  had  never  been  defeated  did  not  choose 
to  fly,  he  ordered  a  trumpet  to  command  silence,  and  proclamatioa 
to  be  made,  that  the  Selybrians  should  not,  under  the  pain  of  the  re- 
public's high  displeasure,  ta/ce  up  arms  against  the  Athenians.  Their 
inclination  to  the  combat  was  then  immediately  damped,  partly  from 
a  supposition  that  the  whole  Athenian  army  was  within  the  wallsy 
and  partly  from  the  hopes  they  conceived  of  coming  to  tolerable  terms* 
Whilst  they  were  talking  together  of  this  order,  the  Athenian  army 
came  up,  and  Alcibiades,  rightly  conjecturing  that  the  inclinations 
of  the  Selybrians  were  for  peace,  was  afraid  of  giving  the  Thracians 
an  opportunity  to  plunder  the  town.     These  last  came  down  in  great, 
numbers  to  serve  under  him  as  volunteers,  from  a  particular  attach- 
ment to  his  person;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  sent  tiiem  all  out  of 
the  town;  and,  upon  the  submission  of  the   Selybrians,  he   saved 
them  from  being  pillaged,  demanding  only  a  sum  of  money,  and 
leaving  a  garrison  in  the  place. 

Mean  time,  the  other  generals,  who  carried  on  the  siege  of  Chal- 
cedon,  came  to  an  agreement  v.-ith  Piiarnabazus  on  these  conditions; 
namely,  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  paid  them  by  Pharnabazus; 
that  the  Chalcedonians  should  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  re- 
public of  Athens;  and  that  no  injury  should  be  done  the  province  of 
which  Pharnaba/Ais  was  governor,  who  undertook  that  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  should  be  conducted  safe  to  the  king.  Upon  the  return 
of  Alcibiades,  Pharnabazus  desired  that  he  too  would  swear  to  the 
performance  of  the  articles;  but  Alcibiades  iiisisted  that  Pharnaba- 
zus should  swear  first.  When  this  treaty  was  reciprocally  confirmed 
with  an  oath,  Alcibiades  went  against  Byzantium,  which  had  revolt- 
ed, and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  about  the  city.  While  he  wa 
thus  employed,  Anaxilaus,  Lycurgus,  and  some  others,  secretly  pro- 
mised to  deliver  up  the  place,  on  condition  that  he  would  keep  it  from 
being  plui.'dered.  Hereupon  he  caused  it  to  be  reported,  that  cer- 
taiu  weighty  and  unexpected  affairs  called  him  back  to  loniaj  and  ia 
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the  day-time  he  set  sail  with  his  wliole  fleet:  but  returning  at  night, 
he  himself  disembarked  with  the  land-forces,  and  posting  them  under 
the  walls,  he  commanded  tliem  not  to  make  the  least  noise.  At  the 
same  time  the  ships  made  for  the  harbour,  and  the  crews  pressing  in 
with  loud  shouts  and  great  tumult,  astonished  the  Byzantines,  who 
expected  no  such  matter.  Tlius  an  opportunity  wa?  given  to  those 
within  the  walls,  who  favoured  the  Athenians,  to  receive  them  in 
great  security,  while  every  body's  attention  was  engaged  upon  the 
harbour  and  ships. 

The  affair  passed  not,  liowever,  without  blows.  For  tlie  Pelopon- 
nesians,  Boeotians,  and  Megarensians,  who  were  at  Byzantium,  hav- 
ing driven  the  ships'  crews  back  to  their  vessels,  and  perceiving  that 
the  Athenian  land-forces  were  got  Into  the  town>  cliarged  them  too 
with  vigour.  The  dispute  was  sliarp,  and  the  shock  great,  but  victo- 
ry declared  for  Aicibiades  and  Theramencs.  The  former  of  these 
generals  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  the  latter  the  left.     About 

three  hundred  of  the  enemy,  who  survived,  were  taken  prisoners 

Not  one  of  the  Byzantines,  after  the  battle,  was  either  put  to  death 
or  banished;  for  such  were  the  terms  on  wiiich  the  town  was  given 
up,  tliat  the  citizens  should  i)e  safe  in  their  persons  and  their  goods. 

Hence  it  was,  that  when  Anaxilaus  was  tried  at  Lacediemon  for 
treason,  he  made  a  defence  whicii  reflected  no  disgrace  upon  his  past 
behaviour;  for  he  told  them,  "  That  not  being  a  Lacedaemonian,  but 
a  Byzantine,  and  seeing  not  Lacedsemon  but  Byzantium  in  danger, 
its  communication  with  those  that  might  have  relieved  it  stopped, 
and  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians  eating  up  the  provisions 
that  were  left,  while  the  Byzantines,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
were  starving,  he  had  not  betrayed  tlie  town  to  an  enemy,  but  deli- 
vered it  from  calamity  and  war;  herein  imitating  the  worthiest  men 
among  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  no  otiier  rule  of  justice  and  ho- 
nour, but  by  all  possible  meaiis  to  serve  their  country."  'ib.t  Lace- 
daemonians were  so  much  pleased  uiti-  this  speech,  that  they  acquit- 
ted him,  and  ail  that  were  concerned  with  him. 

Aicibiades,  by  this  time  desirous  to  see  his  native  country,  and  still 
more  desirous  to  be  seen  by  his  countrymen,  ai  ter  so  many  glorious 
victories,  set  sail  with  the  Athenian  fleet,  adorned  with  many  shields 
and  other  spoils  of  the  enemy ;  a  great  aiany  ships  that  he  had  taken 
making  up  the  rear,  and  the  flags  of  many  more  which  he  bad  de- 
stroyed being  carried  in  triumph;  for  all  of  them  together  were  not 
fewer  than  t^vo  hundred.  But  as  to  what  is  added  by  J)  iris  ti\e  Sa- 
mian,  who  boasts  of  his  being  descended  from  Aici!<iades,  th^t  the 
oars  kept  time  to  the  flute  of  Chrysogonus,  who  had  beeu  viciorious 
in  the  Pythian  games;  that  Caliipides  the  tia^ediaii,  y.Uircd  in  his 
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buskins,  magnificent  robes,  and  other  theatrical  ornaments,  gave  or- 
ders to  those  vvlio  laboured  at  the  oars ;  and  that  the  admiral  galley 
entered  the  harbour  with  a  purple  sail ;  as  if  the  whole  had  been  a 
company  who  had  proceeded  from  a  debauch  to  such  a  frolic  ;  these 
are  particulars  not  mentioned  either  by  Theopompus,  Ephorous,  or 
Xenophon.  Nor  is  it  probable  that,  at  his  return  from  exile,  and  af- 
ter such  misfortunes  as  he  had  suffered,  he  would  insult  the  Atheni- 
ans in  tha,t  manner.  So  far  from  it,  that  he  approached  the  shore 
with  some  fear  and  caution ;  nor  did  he  venture  to  disembark  until, 
as  he  stood  upon  the  deck,  he  saw  his  cousin  Eurytolemus,  with  ma- 
ny otliers  of  his  friends  and  relations,  coming  to  receive  and  invite 
him  to  land. 

When  he  was  landed,  the  multitude  that  came  out  to  meet  him 
did  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  look  upon  the  other  generals,  but, 
crowding  up  to  him,  hailed  liim  with  shouts  of  joy,  conducted  him 
on  the  way,  and  such  as  could  approach  him  crowned  him  with  gar- 
lands; while  those  who  could  not  come  up  so  close  viewed  him  at  a 

distance,  and  the  old  men  pointed  him  out  to  the  young. Many 

tears  were  mixed  with  public  joy,  and  the  memory  of  past  misfor- 
tunes whh  the  sense  of  their  present  success.  For  they  concluded, 
that  they  sltould  not  have  miscarried  in  Sicilly,  or  indeed  have  fail- 
ed in  any  of  their  expectations,  if  they  had  left  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and  tlie  command  of  the  forces,  to  Alcibiades;  since  now,  having  ex- 
erted himself  in  behalf  of  Athens,  when  it  had  almost  lost  its  domi- 
nion of  the  sea,  was  hardly  able  to  defend  its  own  suburbs,  and  was 
moreover  harassed  with  intestine  broils,  he  had  raised  it  from  that 
low  and  ruinous  condition,  so  as  not  only  to  restore  its  maritime 
power,  but  to  render  it  victorious  every  where  by  land. 

The  act  for  recalling  him  from  banishment  had  been  passed  at  the 
motion  of  Critias,  the  son  of  Callajsclirus*,  as  appears  from  his  ele-« 
gics,  in  which  he  puts  Alcibiades  in  mind  of  his  service : 

If  you  no  more  iii  hapless  exile  mourn, 
Tl»e  praise  is  mine 

The  people  presently  meeting  In  full  assembly,  AlcilMadcs  came 
in  ansong  them,  and  having  in  a  pathetic  manner  bewailed  his  mis- 
fortunes, he  very  modestly  complained  of  their  treatment,  ascribing 
all  to  his  liiird  fortune,  and  the  influence  of  some  envious  demon. 

•  Tlii«  C'citias  was  uncle  to  Plato's  mother,  and  the  same  that  he  introduces  in  his  di- 
alogues. ThiXigh  now  the  friend  of  Alcibiades,  yet,  as  the  lust  of  power  destroys  all 
ties,  when  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  became  his  bitter  enemy  ;  and  sending  to  Lysan- 
der,  assured  him  that  Athens  would  never  be  quiet,  or  Sparta  safe,  until  Alcibiades  was 
destroyed.  Critias  was  afterwards  slain  by  Thrysabulus,  when  he  delivered  Athecs  frow 
tljat  tyranny. 
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He  then  proceeded  to  discourse  of  the  hopes  and  designs  of  their  ene- 
mies, against  whom  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  animate  them. 
And  they  were  so  much  pleased  with  liis  liarangue,  that  they  crown- 
ed him  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  gave  him  the  absolute  command  of 
their  forces  both  by  sea  and  land.  They  likewise  made  a  decree,  that 
his  estate  should  be  restored  to  him,  and  that  the  Eumolpidae  and  .Le 
heralds  should  take  off  the  execrations  which  they  had  pronounced 
against  him  by  order  of  the  people.  Whilst  the  rest  were  employed 
in  expiations  for  this  purpose,  Tiieodorus  the  high-priest  said,  "  For 
his  part,  he  had  never  denounced  any  curse  against  him,  if  he  had 
done  no  injury  to  the  commonwealth." 

Amidst  this  glory  and  prosperity  of  Alcibiades,  some  people  wtve 
still  uneasy,  looking  upon  the  time  of  his  arrival  as  ominous.  For 
on  that  very  day  was  kept  the  plynferia^ ,  or  purifying  of  the  goddess 
Minerva.  It  was  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  when  the  praxiergidae 
perform  those  ceremonies  which  are  not  to  be  revealed,  disrobing 
the  image,  and  covering  it  up.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Athenians  of 
all  days,  reckon  this  the  most  unlucky,  and  take  tiie  greatest  care  not 
to  business  upon  it.  And  it  seemed  that  the  goddess  did  not  receive 
him  graciously,  but  rather  with  aversion,  since  she  hid  her  face  from 
from  him.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  every  thing  succeeded  to  his 
■wish;  three  hundred  galleys  were  manned,  and  ready  to  put  to  sea 
again;  but  a  laudable  zeal  detained  him  till  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  f.  For,  after  the  Lacedaemonians  had  foftified  Deceiea, 
which  commaded  the  roads  to  Eleusis,  the  feast  was  not  kept  with 
its  usual  pomp,  because  they  were  obliged  to  conduct  the  procession 
by  sea;  the  sacrifices,  the  sacred  dances,  and  other  ceremonies  which 
had  been  performed  on  the  way,  called  holy,  while  the  image  of  Bac- 
chus was  carried  in  procession,  being  on  that  account  necessalily  o- 
mitted.  Alcibiades  judged,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  an  act  condu- 
cive to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  to  his  reputation  with  men,  to 
restore  those  rites  to  their  due  solemnity,  by  conducting  the  proces- 
sion with  his  army,  and  guarding  it  against  the  enemy.  By  that 
means,  either  king  Agis  would  be  humbled  if  he  sutfered  it  to  pass 
unmolested;  or,  if  he  attacked  the  convoy,  Alcibiades  would  have  a 
fight  to  maintain  in  the  cause  of  piety  and  religion,  for  the  most  ve- 

*  On  lliat  day  when  the  statue  of  Slinerva  was  waslicd,  the  temples  were  encompas- 
sed niiii  A  cord,  to  denote  that  they  were  shut  up^  as  was  customary  on  all  inauspicious 
days.  They  carried  dried  tigs  in  procession,  because  that  was  the  first  fruit  which  was 
cutcn  after  acorns. 

t  The  festival  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  continued  nine  days.  On  the  sisth  day  they 
carried  in  procession  to  Eleusis  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  liie 
ton  of  Jupiier  and  Ceres. 
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nerable  of  its  mysteries,  in  the  sight  of  his   country;  and  all  his  fel- 
low-citizens wovild  be  witnesses  of  his  valour. 

When  he  had  determined  upon  this,  and  communicated  his  design 
to  the  JEumolpidcB  and  the  heralds,  he  placed  sentinels  upon  the 
eminences,  and  set  out  his  advanced  guard  as  soon  as  it  was  light. 
Next  he  took  the  priests,  the  persons  initiated,  and  those  who  had 
the  charge  of  initiating  others,  and,  covering  them  with  his  forces, 
led  them  on  in  great  order  and  profound  silence;  exhibiting  in  tliat 
march  a  spectacle  so  august  and  venerable,  that  those  who  did  not 
envy  him  declared  he  had  performed  not  only  the  office  of  a  general, 
but  of  a  high-priest:  not  a  man  of  the  enemy  dared  to  attack  him, 
and  he  conducted  the  procession  back  in  great  safety;  which  both 
exalted  him  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  gave  the  soldiery  such  an 
opinion  of  him,  that  they  considered  themselves  as  invincible  \vKi\e 
under  his  command.  And  he  gained  such  an  influence  over  the 
mean  and  indigent  part  of  the  people,  that  they  were  passionately 
desirous  to  see  lilm  invested  with  absolute  power;  insomuch  that 
some  of  them  applied  to  Jiim  in  person,  and  exhorted  him,  in  order 
to  quash  the  malignity  of  envy  at  once,  to  abolish  the  privileges  of 
the  people  and  the  laws,  and  to  quell  those  busy  spirits  who  would 
otherwise  be  the  ruin  of  the  state ;  for  then  he  might  direct  affairs, 
and  proceed  to  action,  without  fear  of  groundless  impeachments. 

What  opinion  he  himself  had  of  this  proposal  we  know  not;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  the  principal  citizens  were  so  apprehensive  of  his 
aiming  at  arbitrary  power,  that  theygot  him  to  embark  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  the  more  to  expedite  the  matter,  they  ordered,  among 
other  things,  that  he  should  have  the  choice  of  his  colleagues.  Put- 
ting to  sea,  therefore,  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships,  he  sailed  to 
the  isle  of  Andros,  where  he  fought  and  defeated  the  Andrians,  and 
such  of  the  Lacedaemonians  as  assisted  them.  But  yet  he  did  not 
take  the  city,  which  gave  his  enemies  the  first  occasIoS  for  the  charge 
which  they  are  afterwards  brought  against  him.  Indeed,  if  ever  man 
was  ruined  by  a  high  distinction  of  character,  it  was  Alcibiades*. 
For  his  continual  successes  had  procured  sach  an  opinion  of  his 
courage  and  capacity,  that  when  afterwards  he  happened  to  fail  in 
what  he  undertook,  it  was  suspected  to  be  from  want  of  inclination, 
and  no  one  would  Ijclieve  it  was  from  want  of  ability;  they  thought 
nothing  too  hard  for  him,  when  he  pleased  to  exert  himself.     They 

*  It  was  not  altogether  the  universality  of  his  success  that  rendered  Alcil)lades  sus- 
pected, when  he  came  short  of  public  expectation.  The  duplicit3'  of  his  character  is 
obvious  from  the  whole  account  of  his  life.  He  paid  not  the  least  regard  to  veracity  in 
poliiical  matters;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wundered  if  such  principles  made  him  continuijlj 
obnoxious  to  the  suspicion  of  the  people. 
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hoped  also  to  hear  that  Chios  M'as  taken,  and  all  Ionia  reduced,  and 
grew  impatient  wiien  every  thing  was  not  dispatched  as  suddenly  as 
they  desired.  They  never  considered  the  smallness  of  his  supplies, 
and  that,  having  to  carry  on  the  war  against  people  who  were  fur- 
nished out  of  the  treasury  of  a  great  king,  he  was  often  laid  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  his  camp  to  go  in  search  of  money  and  pro- 
visions for  his  men. 

This  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  the  last  accusation  against  him. 
Lysander,  the  Lacedeemonian  admiral,  out  of  the  money  he  received 
from  Cyrus,  raised  the  wages  of  each  mariner  from  three  oboU  a- day 
to  four,  whereas  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Alcibiadcs  paid  his  men 
three.  The  latter,  therefore,  went  into  Caria  to  raise  money,  leav- 
ing the  fleet   in   charge  with  Antiochus*,  who  was  an  experienced 

seaman,  hut  rash  and  inconsiderate ^Though  lie  had  express  orders 

from  Alcibiades  to  let  no  provocation  from  the  enemy  bring  him 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  yet,  in  his  contempt  of  those  orders,  hav- 
ing taken  some  troops  on  board  his  own  galley  and  one  more,  he 
stood  for  Ephesus,  where  the  enemy  lay,  and  as  he  sailed  by  the 
heads  of  their  ships,  insulted  them  in  the  most  insufferable  manner 
both  by  words  and  actions.  Lysander  sent  out  a  few  ships  to  pursue 
him;  but  as  the  wliole  Athenian  fleet  came  up  to  assist  Antiochus, 
he  drew  out  the  rest  of  his,  and  gave  battle,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  He  slew*  Antiochus  himself,  took  many  ships  and  men, 
and  erected  a  trophy Upon  this  disagreeable  news,  Alcibiades  re- 
turned to  Samos,  from  whence  he  moved  with  the  whole  fleet  tocfl^er 
Lysander  battle.  But  Lysander,  content  with  the  advantage  he  had 
gained,  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  it. 

Among  the  enemies  which  Alcibiades  had  in  the  army,  Thrasy- 
hulus,  the  son  of  Thrason,  being  the  most  determined,  quitted  the 
camp,  and  went  to  Athens  to  impeach  him.  To  incense  the  people 
against  him,  he  declared,  in  full  assembly,  that  Alcibiades  had  been 
the  ruin  of  their  affairs,  and  tlie  means  of  losing  their  ships,  by  his 
insolent  and  imprudent  behaviour  in  command,  and  by  leaving  the 
direction  of  every  thing  to  persons  who  had  got  into  credit  with  him 
through  the  great  merit  of  drinking  deep,  and  cracking  seamen's 
jokes;  whilst  he  was  securely  traversing  the  provinces  to  raise  mo- 
ney, indulging  his  love  of  liquor,  or  abandoning  himself  to  his  ])lea- 
sures  with  the  courtezans  of  Ionia  and  Abydos:  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  enemy  were  stationed  at  a  small  distance  from  his  fleet. 
It  was  also  objected  to  him,  that  he  had  built  a  castle  in  Thrace, 
near  the  city  of  Bisanthe,  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  retreat  for  himself, 
as  if  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  live  any  longer  in  his  own 

*  Tlijs  was  he  who  caught ^he  quail  fur  him. 
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country.  The  Athenians  giving  ear  to  these  accusations,  to  show 
their  resentment  and  dislike  to  him,  appointed  new  commanders  of 
their  forces*. 

Aleibiades  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it  than^  consulting  his  own 
safety,  he  entirely  quitted  the  Athenian  army.  And  having  collected 
a  band  of  strangers,  he  made  war  on  his  own  account  against  those 
Thracians  who  acknowledged  no  king.  The  booty  he  made  raised 
him  great  sums;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  defended  the  Grecian 
frontier  against  the  barbarians. 

Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Adimanthus,  the  new-made  generals,  be- 
ing now  at  /Egos  Potamosf  with  all  the  ships  which  the  Athenians 
had  left,  used  to  stand  out  early  every  morning  and  offer  battle  to 
Lysander,  whose  station  was  at  Lampsacus,  and  then  to  return  and 
pass  the  day  in  a  disorderly  and  careless  manner,  as  if  they  despised 
their  adversary.  This  seemed  to  Aleibiades,  who  was  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood,  a  matter  not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  He  there- 
fore went  and  told  the  generalsj,  "  He  thought  their  station  by  no 
means  safe  in  a  place  where  there  was  neither  town  nor  harbour; 
that  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  have  their  provisions  and  stores  from 
so  distant  a  place  as  Sestos;  and  extremely  dangerous  to  let  their 
seamen  go  ashore,  and  wander  about  at  their  pleasure,  whilst  a  fleet 
was  observing  them,  which  was  under  the  orders  of  one  man,  and  the 
strictest  discipline  imaginable.  He  therefore  advised  them  to  re- 
move their  station  to  Sestos." 

The  generals,  however,  gave  no  attention  to  what  he  said,  and 
Tydeus  was  so  insolent  as  even  to  bid  him  begone,  for  that  they,  not 
he,  were  now  to  give  orders.  Aleibiades,  suspecting  that  there  was 
some  treachery  in  the  case,  retired,  telling  his  acquaintance,  who 
conducted  him  out  of  the  camp,  that  if  he  had  not  been  insulted  in 
such  an  insupportable  manner  by  the  generals,  he  would  in  a  few 
d-iys  have  obliged  the  Lacedcemonians,  however  unwilling,  either  to 
come  to  an  action  at  sea,  or  else  to  quit  their  ships.  This  to  some 
aj)peared  a  vain  boast;  to  others  it  seemed  not  at  all  improbable, 
since  he  might  have  brought  down  a  number  of  Tracian  archers  and 
cavalry  to  attack  and  harass  the  Lacedeemonian  camp§. 

*  The}'  appointed  ten  general?.     Xenoph.  lib.  i. 

t  Plutarch  passes  over  almost  three  years;  namely,  the  twenty-filth  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiaii  war;  the  twenty-sixth,  in  which  the  Athenians  obtained  the  victory  at  Arginusje, 
and  put  six  of  the  ten  generuls  to  death,  upon  a  slight  accusation  of  their  colleague  The- 
rainenes;  and  almost  the  whole  twenty-seventh,  towards  the  end  of  which  the  Atiicnians 
r<iiled  to  il'.gos  Potamos,  where  they  received  the  blow  that  is  spoken  of  in  this  place. 

$,The  officers  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  armies  and  navy  we  sometimes  call  generals, 
•ometiraes  adtuirals,  because  they  commonly  commanded  both  by  sea  and  land. 

§  When  a  fleet  reintined  some  lime  at  one  particular  station,  there  was  generally  a 
\ody  of  land-forces,  and  part  uf  th«  marinere  too,  encamped  upon  the  bhore. 
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The  event  soon  showed  that  he  judged  riglit  of  the  errors  which 
the  Athenians  had  committed.  For  Lysander  falling  upon  them 
when  they  least  expected  it^  eight  galleys  only  escaped*,  along  with 
Conon;  the  rest,  not  much  short  of  two  hundred,  were  taken  and 
carried  away,  together  with  three  thousand  prisoners,  wl\o  were  af- 
terwards put  to  death.  And  within  a  short  time  after  Lysander  took 
Athens  itself,  burnt  the  shipping,  and  demolished  the  long  walls. 

Alcibiades,  alarmed  at  this  success  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
were  now  masters  both  at  sea  and  land,  retired  into  Bitliynia.  Thi- 
ther he  ordered  much  treasure  to  be  sent,  and  took  large  sums  with 
him,  but  still  left  more  behind  in  the  castle  where  he  had  resided. 
la  Bithynia  he  once  more  lost  great  part  of  his  substance,  being 
stript  by  thcThracians  there,  which  determined  him  to  go  to  Artax- 
erxes,  and  entreat  his  protection. — He  imagined  that  the  king,  up- 
on trial,  would  find  liim  no  less  serviceable  than  Themistocles  had 
been,  and  he  had  a  better  pretence  to  his  patronage ;  for  he  was  not 
going  to  solicit  the  king's  aid  against  his  countrymen,  as  Themisto- 
cles had  done,  but  for  his  country  against  its  worst  enemies.  He 
concluded  that  Pharnabazus  was  most  likely  to  procure  him  a  safe 
conduct,  and  therefore  went  to  him  in  Phrygia,  where  he  stayed  some 
time  making  his  court,  and  receiving  marks  of  respect. 

It  was  a  grief  to  the  Athenians  to  be  deprived  of  their  power  and 
dominion;  but  when  Lysander  robbed  them  also  of  their  libcrtv,  and 
put  their  city  under  the  authority  of  thirty  chiefs,  tliey  were  still 
more  miserably  afflicted.  Now  their  affairs  were  ruined,  they  per- 
ceived with  regret  the  measures  which  would  have  saved  them,  aiul 
which  they  had  neglected  to  make  use  of;  now  they  acknowledged 
their  blindness  and  errors,  and  looked  upon  their  second  quarrel  with 
Alcibiades  as  the  greatest  of  those  errors.  They  had  cast  him  off 
without  any  offence  of  his  :  their  anger  had  been  grounded  upon  the 
ill  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  in  losing  a  few  of  his  ships,  and  their 
own  conduct  had  been  still  worse  in  depriving  the  commonwealth  of 
the  most  excellent  and  valiant  of  all  its  generals.  Yet,  amidst  their 
present  misery,  there  was  one  slight  glimpse  of  hope,  that,  while  Al- 
cibiades survived,  Athens  could  not  be  utterly  undone.  For  he,  who 
before  was  not  content  to  lead  an  inactive  though  peaceable  life  in 
exile,  would  not  now,  if  his  own  affairs  were  upon  any  tolerable  foot- 
ing, sit  still  and  see  the  insolence  of  the  Lacedremonians,  and  the 
madness  of  tne  thirty  tyrants,  without  endeavouring  at  some  remedy. 
Nor  was  it  at  all  unnatural  for  the  multitude  to  dream  of  such  relief, 
since  those  thirty  chiefs  themselves  were  so  solicitous  to  inquire  af- 

*  There  was  a  ninth  sliip  called  Paralus,  which  escaped  and  carried  tht  news  of  tlieii 
defeat  to  Athens,     Conon  himself  relited  lo  C^  prus. 
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ter  Alcibiades,  and  gave  so  much  attention  to  what  he  was  doing 
and  contriving. 

At  last  Critias  represented  to  Lysander,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
could  never  securely  enjoy  the  empire  of  Greece  till  the  Athenian 
democracy  was  absolutely  destroyed.  And  though  the  Athenians 
seemed  at  present  to  bear  an  oligarchy  with  some  patience,  yet  Al- 
cibiades, if  he  lived,  would  not  suffer  them  long  to  submit  to  such 
a  kind  of  government.  Lysander,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  by  these  arguments,  until  he  received  private  orders  from  the 
magistrates  of  Sparta*  to  get  Alcibiades  dispatched;  whether  it  wa« 
that  they  dreaded  his  great  capacity  and  enterprising  spirit,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  done  in  complaisance  to  king  Agis.  Lysander  then  sent 
to  Pharnabazus  to  desire  him  to  put  this  order  in  execution ;  and  he 
appointed  his  brother  Magacus,  and  his  uncle  Susamithres,  to  ma- 
nage the  affair. 

Alcibiades  at  that  time  resided  in  a  small  village  in  Phrygia,  hav-» 
ing  his  mistress  Timandra  with  him.  One  night  he  dreamt  that 
he  was  attired  in  his  mistress's  habitf,  and  that,  as  she  held  him 
in  her  arms,  she  dressed  his  head,  and  painted  his  face  like  a  wo- 
man's. Others  say,  he  dreamt  that  Magacus  cut  off  his  head,  and 
burnt  his  body;  and  we  are  told,  that  it  was  but  a  little  before  his 
death  that  he  had  this  vision.  Be  that  as  it  may,  those  that  were 
sent  to  assassinate  him,  not  daring  to  enter  his  house,  surrounded 

it,  and  set  it  on  fire As  soon  as  he  perceived  it,  he  got  together 

large  quantities  of  clothes  and  hangings,  and  threw  them  upon  the 
fire  to  choke  it ;  then,  having  wrapt  his  robe  about  his  left  hand, 
and  taking  his  sword  in  his  right,  he  sallied  through  the  fire,  and  got 
fase  out  before  the  stuff  which  he  had  thrown  upon  it  could  catch 
the  flame.  At  sight  of  him  the  barbarians  dispersed,  not  one  of 
of  them  daring  to  wait  for  him,  or  to  encounter  him  hand  to  hand; 
but,  standing  at  a  distance,  they  pierced  him  with  their  darts  and 
arrows.  Thus  fell  Alcibiades.  The  barbarians  retiring  after  he  was 
slain,  Timandra  wrapt  the  body  in  her  own  robes|,  and  buried  it  as 
decently  and  honourably  as  her  circumstances  would  allow. 

Timandra  is  said  to  have  been  mother  to  the  famous  Lais,  com- 
monly called  the  Corinthian,  though  Lais  was  brought  a  captive 
from  Hyccarffi,  a  little  tov/n  in  Sicily. 

*  The  f^cytnla  was  sent  to  hiin. 

-j-  Alcibiades  Iwd  dreamt  that  Timandra  attired  him  in  her  own  habit. 

t  She  buried  him  in  a  town  called  Melissa  :  and  we  learn  from  AtheniBus  (in  Deip- 
nosoph)  that  the  monua».ent  remained  to  his  time,  i'or  he  himself  saw  it.  The  emperor 
Adrian,  in  memory  of  so  great  a  man,  caused  his  statue  of  Persian  marble  to  be  seS 
up  thereon,  and  ordered  a  bull  to  be  sacriSced  to  luui  auaualJy. 
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Some  writers,  thou<i:h  tliey  agree  as  to  the  niannv-^r  of  ifllciblacVs's 
death,  yet  differ  about  the  cause.  They  tc:ll  n:,  ihat  catastroph"^  is 
not  to  he  imputed  to  Pharnabazus,  or  Lysander,  or  the  Lacedje- 
monians ;  but  tliat  Alcibiades  having  corrupted  a  young  woman  of 
a  noble  family  in  that  country,  and  keenin>j^  her  in  liis  house,  her 
brothers,  incensed  at  the  injury,  set  fire,  in  the  night,  to  the 
house  in  which  he  lived,  and,  upon  his  breaking  tlirough  the  flames, 
killed  him  in  the  manner  we  have  related*. 


CAIUS  MARCIUS  CORIOLANUS. 

The  family  of  the  Marcii  afforded  Rome  many  illustrious  patri- 
cians. Of  this  house  was  Ancus  Marcius,  who  was  grandson  to 
Numa  by  his  daughter;  as  were  also  Publius  and  Quintus  Marcius, 
who  supplied  Rome  with  plenty  of  the  best  water.  Ccnsorinus,  too, 
who  was  twice  appointed  Censor  by  the  people  of  Rome,  and  who 
procured  a  law  that  no  man  should  ever  bear  that  oflice  twice  after- 
wards, had  the  same  pedigree. 

Caius  IMarcius,  of  whom  I  now  write,  was  brought  up  by  his  mo- 
ther in  her  widowhood ;  and  from  him  it  appeared,  that  the  loss  of  a 
father,  though  attended  with  other  disadvantages,  is  no  hir;dL^rance 
to  a  man's  improving  in  virtue,  and  attaining  to  a  distinguish-d  ex- 
cellence ;  though  bad  men  sometimes  allege  it  as  an  excuse  for  their 
corrupt  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Marcius  becam.e  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that  if  a  generous  and  noble  na- 
ture be  not  thoroughly  formed  by  discipline,  it  will  shoot  forth  many 
bad  qualities  along  with  the  good,  as  the  richest  soil,  if  not  culti- 
vated, produces  the  rankest  weeds.  His  undaunted  courage  and 
firmness  of  mind,  excited  him  to  many  great  actions,  and  carried 
l)im  througli  them  with  honour.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  vio- 
lence of  his  passions,  his  spirit  of  contention  and  excessive  obsti- 
nacyj  rendered  him  untractable  and  disagreeable  in  conversation : 

*  Epliorns,  the  historian,  as  he  is  cited  hy  Diodorus  SiciiluSj  (lib,  xiv.)  gives  an 
account  of  his  death  quite  diri'erent  Iruin  those  recited  by  Plutarch.  He  saj's,  that 
Alcibiades  having  discovered  the  design- of  Cyrus  the  younger  to  take  up  arms,  iu- 
foniK-d  Pharuabazus  of  it,  and  desired  that  he  might  carry  the  neus  to  the  kiiia  ;  hut 
Pharnahazus,  envying  hiju  that  honour,  sent  a  confident  of  his  own,  and  took  all  the 
merit  to  liimself.  Alcibiades,  sugpecting  the  matter,  went  to  Paphlagonid,  and  sought 
to  procure  from  the  governor  letters  of  credence  to  the  kinp;,  which  Pharuaburjs  un- 
derstanding, hired  people  to  murder  him.  He  was  slain  iu  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age. 
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so  that  those  very  persons  who  saw  with  admiration  his  soul  un- 
shaken with  pleasures,  toils,  and  riches,  and  allowed  liini  to  be 
possessed  of  the  virtues  of  teniporaiicej  justice,  and  fortitude,  yet, 
in  the  councils  and  aftairs  of  slate,  could  not  endure  his  imperious 
temper,  and  thatsavag^e  manner  which  was  too  haughty  for  a  republic. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  advantaire  to  t>e  had  from  a  liberal  education 
equal  to  tluit  of  polishing  and  soltening  our  nature  by  reason  and  dis- 
cipliJio :  for  that  produces  an  evenness  of  beiiaviour,  and  banishes 
from  our  manners  all  extremes.  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said, 
that  in  th<tse  times,  military  abilities  were  deemed  by  the  Romans 
the  highest  excelleiice,  insomuch  that  the  term  which  they  use  for 
virtue  in  general,  was  applied  by  them  to  valour  in  particular. 

Marcius,  for  his  part,  had  a  more  than  ordinary  inclination  for 
war,  and  therefore  from  a  child  began  to  handle  his  weapons.  As 
he  thought  that  artificial  arms  avail  but  little,  unless  those  with 
which  nature  hns  supplied  us  be  well  improved  and  kept  ready  for 
use,  he  so  prepared  himself  by  exercise  for  every  kind  of  combat, 
that  while  his  limbs  were  active  and  nimble  enough  for  pursuing, 
such  was  his  force  and  weight  in  wrestling  and  in  grappling  with 
the  enemy,  that  none  could  get  easily  clear  of  him.  Those,  there- 
fore, that  had  any  contest  vvithlnni4«r  the  prize  of  courage  and  va- 
lour, though  they  failetl  of  success,  flattered  themselves  with  im- 
puting it  to  his  invincible  strength,  which  nothing  could  resist  or 
fatigue. 

He  made  his  first  cam[>aign  when  he  was  very  young*,  when 
Tarijuin,  who  had  reigned  in  Rome,  was  driven  from  the  throne, 
ruul  ;!Jtcr  nuuiv  battles  fought  with  bad  success,  was  now  venturing 
all  upon  the  last  throw.  Mosi  of  the  people  of  Jjatium,  and  many 
other  states  of  Italy,  were  now  assisting,  and  marching  towards 
Rome,  to  re-establish  liini,  not  through  any  regard  they  had  for 
Tarcjuin,  but  for  fear  and  envy  of  the  Romans,  whose  growing 
greatiiess  they  were  desirous  to  check.  A  battle  ensued,  with  va- 
rious turns  o{  fortune.  Marcius  distinguished  himself  that  day  in 
siglit  of  the  dictator;  for,  seeitjg  a  Roman  pushed  down  at  a  small 
distance  frt>in  him,  he  ha^tened  to  his  help,  and  standing  before  him, 
lie  engaged  his  adversary,  and  slew  him.  When  the  dispute  was  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Romans,  the  general  })resented  Marcius,  among 
the  first,  with  an  oaken  crownf.   This  is  the  reward  which  their  custom 

*  111  the  first  year  of  the  seventy-first  Olympiad,  the  two  hundred  and  fifly  ciglitli 
of  Rome,  four  iiuiidred  and  ninety-third  before  the  Christian  era. 

t  'J  lie  civic  crown  was  the  foundation  of  many  privileges.  He  who  had  once  ob- 
tained it  had  n  rigiit  to  wear  it  always.  When  he  appeared  at  tlie  public  spectacles, 
the  seantorti  rose  up  to  do  him  honour,     He  was  placed  near  their  bciich  ;  and  his  fa- 
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assigns  to  the  man  who  saves  the  life  oi'a  citizen  ;  either  because  they 
honoured  the  oak  for  the  sake  of  tlie  Arcadians^  whom  the  oracle 
culled  acont-eatcrs  ;  or  because  an  oaken  branch  is  most  easy  to  be 
had,  be  the  scene  of  action  were  it  will ;  or  because  they  think  it 
most  suitable  to  take  a  crown  for  hiin  who  is  the  means  of  saving 
a  citizen,  from  the  tree  which  is  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  protector  of 
cities.  Besides,  the  oak  bears  more  and  fairer  fruit  than  any  tree 
that  grows  wild,  and  is  the  strongest  of  those  that  are  cultivated  in 
plantations.  It  afforded  the  first  ages  both  food  and  drink,  by  its 
acorns  and  honey  ;  and  supplied  men  with  birds  and  other  creatures 
for  dainties,  as  it  produced  the  misletoe,  of  which  birdlime  is  made*. 

Castor  and  Pollux  are  said  to  liave  appeared  in  that  battle,  and, 
vvitb  their  horses  diopping  sAveat,  to  have  been  seen  soon  after  in  the 
forum,  announcing  the  victory  near  the  founiain.  where  the  temple 

now  stands. Hence    also  it  is  said,  tliat  the  fifteenth  of  Julyf, 

being  the  day  on  which  tliat  victory  was  gained_,  is  consecrated  to 
those  sons  of  Jupiter. 

It  generally  happens,  that  when  men  of  small  ambition  are  very 
early  distinguished  by  the  voice  of  fame,  their  thirst  of  honour  is 
soon  quenched,  and  their  desires  satiated ;  whereas  deep  and  solid 
minds  are  improved  and  brightened  by  marks  of  distinction,  which 
serve  as  a  brisk  gale  to  drive  them  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  glory. 
They  do  not  so  much  think  that  they  have  received  a  reward  as  that 
they  have  given  a  pledge,  which  would  make  them  blush  to  fall  short 
of  the  expectations  of  the  public,  and  therefore  they  endeavour  by 
their  actions  to  exceed  them.  Siurcius  had  a  soul  of  this  frame.  He 
was  always  endeavouring  to  excel  hunself,  and  meditating  some  ex- 
ploit which  might  set  him  in  a  new  light,  adding  achievement  to 
achievement,  and  spoils  to  spoils;  therefore  the  latter  generals  under 
whom  he  served  were  always  striving  to  outdo  the  former  in  the  ho- 
nours they  paid  him,  and  in  the  tokens  of  their  esteem.  The  Ro- 
mans at  that  time  were  engaged  in  several  wars,  and  fought  uiany 
battles,  and  there  was  not  one  that  Marcius  returned  from  witboat 
some  honorary  crown,  some  ennobling  distinction.  The  end  which 
others  proposed  in  their  acts  of  valour  was  glory ;  but  he  pursued 

tlier,  and  grandfatlier  hy  the  father's  iide,  were  entitled  to  the  s;inic  |»iivileges.  Here 
was  an  tncourageinent  to  merit,  which  cost  the  public  nothiuj;,  and  vet  wn^  productive 
of  many  great  effects. 

*  It  does  not  any  where  appear  that  the  ancients  made  use  of  the  oak  in  sliip  build- 
ing. How  much  nobler  an  encomium  might  an  English  historian  a.ibrd  that  tree  than 
Plutarcli  lias  been  able  to  give  it! 

t  By  the  great  disorder  of  the  Pv,onian  i;alen<lai',  tlie  filtjenlh  of  July  then  fell  upoii 
the  twonty-fourlh  of  our  October, 
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glory  because  the  acquisition  of  it  delighted  his  mother.  For  when 
she  was  witness  to  the  applauses  he  received,  when  she  saw  him 
crowned,  when  she  embraced  him  with  tears  of  joy,  then  it  was  that 
he  reckoiied  himself  at  the  height  of  honour  and  felicity.  Epami- 
nondas  (ihey  tell  us)  had  the  same  sentiments,  and  declared  it  the 
ciiief  happiness  of  his  life  that  his  father  and  mother  lived  to  see  the 
generalship  he  exerted,  and  the  victory  he  won  at  Leuctra  Ife  had 
the  satisfaction,  indeed,  to  see  both  his  parents  rejoice  in  his  success, 
and  piirtake  of  his  good  fortune;  but  only  the  mother  of  Marcius, 
Volum.nm,  was  living,  and  therefore,  holding  himself  obliged  to  pay 
her  all  that  duty  which  would  have  belonged  to  hi;?  father,  over  and 
above  n  '.Kit  was  due  to  herself,  he  thought  he  could  never  sufficiently 
express  his  tenderness  and  respect.  He  even  married  in  compliance 
with  her  desire  and  request,  and,  after  his  wife  had  borne  him  chil- 
dren, stilt  lived  in  the  same  house  with  his  mother. 

At  the  time  when  the  reputation  and  interest  which  his  virtue  had 
procured  him  in  Rome  was  very  great,  the  senate,  taking  the  part  of 
the  richer  sort  of  citizens,  were  at  variance  with  the  common  people, 
who  were  used  by  their  creditors  with  intolerable  cruelty.  Those 
that  had  something  considerable  v,-ere  stripped  of  their  goods,  which 
were  either  detained  for  security,  or  sold;  and  those  that  had  notiiing 
were  dragged  into  prison,  and  there  bound  with  fetters,  though  their 
bodies  were  tull  of  wounds,  and  worn  out  witii  fighting  for  their 
country.  The  last  expedition  they  were  engaged  in  was  against  the 
Sabines,  on  wiiich  occasion  their  rich  creditors  promised  to  treat  them 
with  more  lenity,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  M. 
Valerius,  the  consul,  was  guarantee  of  that  promise.  But  when  they 
had  cheerfully  undergone  the  fatigues  of  that  war,  and  were  returned 
victorious,  and  yet  found  that  the  usurers  made  them  no  abatement, 
and  that  the  senate  pretended  to  remember  nothing  of  tliat  agree- 
ment, but,  without  any  sort  of  concern,  saw  them  dragged  to  prison, 
and  their  goods  seized  upon  as  formerly,  then  they  filled  the  city  with 
tumult  and  sedition. 

The  enemy,  apprised  of  these  intestine  broils,  invaded  the  Roman 
territories,  and  laid  them  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  And  when  the 
consuls  called  upon  such  as  were  able  to  bear  arms  to  give  in  their 
names,  not  a  man  took  any  notice  of  it.  Something  was  then  to  be 
done,  but  the  magistrates  diflfered  in  their  opinions.  Some  thought 
tlie  poor  should  have  a  little  indulgence,  and  that  the  extreme  rigour 
of  the  law  ought  to  be  softened.  Others  declared  absolutely  against 
that  proposal,  and  particularly  Marcius.  Not  that  he  thought  the 
money  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  but  he  considered  this  speci- 
men of  the  people's  insolence  as  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  law's,  and 
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the  forerunner  of  fartlier  disorders,  which  it  became  a  wise  govern- 
ment timely  to  restrain  and  suppress. 

The  senate  assembled  several  times  within  the  space  of  a  few  days, 
and  debated  this  point;  but,  as  they  came  to  no  conclusion,  on  a 
sudden,  the  commonalty  rose  one  and  all,  and,  encouraging  each 
Other,  they  left  the  city,  and  withdrew  to  the  hill  now  called  Sacred, 
near  the  river  Anio,  but  without  committing  any  violence  or  other 
act  of  sedition.  Only,  as  they  went  along,  they  loudly  complained, 
'^  That  it  was  now  a  great  while  since  the  rich  had  driven  them  from 
their  habitations;  that  Italy  would  anywhere  supply  them  with  air 
and  water,  and  a  place  of  burial;  and  that  Rome,  if  they  stayed  in 
it,  would  aflbrd  them  no  other  privilege,  unless  it  were  such,  to  bleed 
and  die  in  fighting  for  their  wealthy  oppressors." 

The  senate  were  tiien  alarmed,  and  from  the  oldest  men  of  their 
body  selected  the  most  moderate  and  popular  to  treat  with  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  head  of  them  was  Menenius  Agrippa,  who,  after  much 
entreaty  addressed  to  them,  and  many  arguments  in  defence  of  the 
senate,  concluded  his  discourse  with  this  celebrated  fable:  *' The 
members  of  the  human  body  once  mutinied  against  the  belly,  and 
accused  it  of  lying  idle  and  useless,  while  they  were  all  labouring 
and  toiling  to  satisfy  its  appetites  :  but  the  belly  only  laughed  at  their 
simplicity,  who  knew  not  that  though  it  received  all  the  nourish- 
ment into  itself,  it  prepared  and  distributed  it  again  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  Just  so  my  fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  "  stands  the  case 
between  the  senate  and  you:  for  their  necessary  counsels  and  acts 
of  government  are  productive  of  advantage  to  you  all,  and  distril)ute 
their  salutary  influence  amongst  the  whole  people." 

After  this  they  were  reconciled  to  the  senate,  having  demanded 
and  obtained  the  privilege  of  appointing  five  men*  to  defend  their 
right  on  all  occasions.  These  are  called  tribunes  of  the  |)eop!e. 
The  first  that  were  elected  were  Junius  Brutusf,  and  Sicinius  Vcl- 
lutus,  the  leaders  of  the  secession.  When  the  breacli  was  thus 
made  up,  the  plebeians  soon  came  to  be   enrolled   as  soldiers,  and 

*  The  tribunes  were  at  first  five  in  number ;  but,  a  few  years  alter,  five  more  ivere  added. 
Before  the  people  left  the  JUo/is  Sacer,  they  passed  a  l.iw,  by  which  the  persons  ot  the 
tribunes  were  made  sacred.  Tlieir  sole  function  was  to  interpose  in  nil  (grievances  of- 
fered the  plebeians  by  their  superiors.  This  interposing  was  calied  inlet  ceasio,  and  was 
performed  by  standing  up  and  pronouncing  the  single  word  veto,  I  forbid  it.  They  had 
their  seats  placed  at  the  door  of  the  senate,  and  were  never  admuied  lalo  it  but  when 
the  consuls  called  tliem  to  ask  their  opinion  upon  some  aifdir  thai  cuncemed  the  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

t  The  name  of  this  tribune  was  Lucius  Junius,  and  because  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  v/as 
famed  for  delivering  his  country  from  the  ty  rannic  y')'<e  o)  the  knig^,  he  also  assuiiiid 
the  suriKiiue  of  Jirutus,  which  exposed  hiui  lo  a  great  deal  ol  ridicule. 
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readily  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  consul*  relative  to  the  war.  As  for 
Marcius,  though  he  was  far  from  being  pleased  at  the  advantage 
which  the  people  had  gained,  as  it  was  a  lessening  of  the  authority 
of  the  patricians,  and  though  he  found  a  considerable  part  of  the 
nobility  of  his  opinion,  yet  he  exhorted  them  not  to  be  backward 
wherever  the  interest  of  their  country  was  concerned,  but  to  show 
themselves  superior  to  the  commonalty  rather  in  virtue  than  in  power. 

Corioli  was  the  capital  of  the  country  of  tlie  Volscians,  with  whom 
the  Romans  were  at  war.  And  as  it  was  besieged  by  the  consul 
Cominius,  the  rest  of  the  Volscians  were  mucii  alarmed,  and  assem- 
bled to  succour  it,  intending  to  give  the  Romans  battle  under  the 
walls,  and  to  attack  them  on  both  sides.  But  after  Cominius  had 
divided  his  forces,  and  with  part  went  to  meet  tlie  Volscians  without, 
who  were  marching  against  him,  leaving  Titus  Lartius,  an  illustrious 
Roman,  with  the  other  part,  to  carry  on  the  siege,  the  iuhabitunts  of 
Corioli  despised  the  body  that  were  left,  and  sallied  out  to  fight  tiiem. 
The  Romans  at  first  were  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  were  driven  to 
their  intrcnchments.  ButMarcius,  with  a  small  party,  flew  to  their 
assistance^  killed  the  foremost  of  the  enemy,  and,  stopping  the  rest  in 
their  career,  with  a  loud  voice  called  the  Romans  back.  For  he  was 
(what  Cato  wanted  a  soldier  to  be)  not  only  dreadful  for  tlie  tlmnder  of 
his  arm,  but  of  voice  too,  and  had  an  aspect  which  struck  his  adversaries 
witli  terror  and  dismay.  Many  Romans  then  crowding  about  him,  and 
being  ready  to  second  him,  the  enemy  retired  in  confusion.  Nor 
was  he  satisfied  with  making  them  retire  j  lie  pressed  hard  upon  their 

rear,  and  pursued  them  quite  up  to  the  gates ^^fhere   he  perceived 

that  his  men  discontinued  the  pinsuit,  by  reason  of  the  shower  of 
arrows  which  fell  from  the  walls,  and  that  none  of  them  liad  any 
thoughts  of  rushing  along  with  the  fugitives  into  the  city,  which  was 
filled  with  warlike  people,  who  were  all  underarms;  nevertheless, 
he  exhorted  and  encouraged  them  to  press  forward,  crying  out, 
"  That  fortune  had  opened  the  gates  rather  to  the  victors  than  to 
the  vanquished."  But  as  few  were  willing  to  follow  him,  he  broke 
through  the  enemy,  and  puslu  d  into  the  town  with  the  crowd,  no 
one  at  first  daring  to  oppose  him,  or  even  to  look  him  in  the  face. 
But  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around,  and  saw  so  small  a  number  v>ithin 
the  walls,  whose  services  he  could  make  use  of  in  that  dangerous 
enterprise,  and  that  friends  and  foes  were  mixed  together,  lie  sum- 
moned all  his  force,  and  performed  the  most  incredible  exploits, 
whether  you  consider  his  heroic  strength,  his  amazing  agility,  or  his 
bold  and  daring  spirit;  for  he  overpowered  all  that  were  in  Ids  way, 
forcing  some  to  seek  refuge  in  the  farthest  corners  of  the  town,  and 
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otiiei-s  to  give  out  and  throw  down  their  arms :  which  afforded  Lartius 
an  opportunity  to  bring;  in  tlie  rest  ot  the  Romans  unmolested. 

The  city  thus  taken,  most  of  tiie  soldiers  I'ell  to  piundeiing,  which 
Marcius  highly  resented ;  crying  out,  "  That  it  was  a  shame  for  them 
to  run  about  after  plunder,  or,  under  pretence  of  collecting  the 
spoils,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  wliile  tlie  consul  and  the  Ro- 
mans under  his  command  were,  perhaps,  engaged  with  the  enemy." 
As  there  were  not  many  that  listened  to  what  he  said,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  such  as  offered  to  follow  him,  and  took  the  route  which 
he  knew  would  lead  him  to  the  consul's  army;  sometimes  pressing 
his  small  party  to  hasten  their  march,  and  conjuring  them  not  to 
suffer  their  ardour  to  cool,  and  sometimes  begging  of  tlie  gods  tJiat 
the  battle  might  not  be  over  Ijefore  he  arrived,  but  that  he  might  have 
his  share  in  the  glorious  toils  and  dangers  of  his  countrymen. 

It  was  customary  with  the  Romans  of  that  age,  when  they  wei-e 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  ready  to  take  up  their  shields,  and 
gird  their  garments  about  them,  to  make  a  nuncupative  will,  naming 
«ach  his  heir  in  the  j)resence  of  three  or  four  witnesses.  While  the 
soldiers  were  thus  employed,  and  the  enemy  in  sight,  Marcius  came 
up.  Some  were  startled  at  his  first  appear;inoe,  covered  as  he  was 
with  blood  and  sweat.  But  when  he  ran  cheerfully  up  to  the  consul, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  that  Corioli  was  taken,  the  con- 
sul clasped  him  to  his  heart;  and  those  who  heard  tlie  news  of  that 
success,  and  those  who  did  but  guess  at  it,  were  greatly  animated, 
and  with  shouts  demanded  to  be  led  on  to  the  combat.  Marcius  in- 
quired of  Corminius  in  what  manner  the  enemy's  army  was  draAvn  up, 
and  where  their  best  troops  were  posted,  j^nng  answered  that  the 
Antiates,  who  were  placed  in  the  centre,  w^ere  supposed  to  be  the  brav- 
est and  most  warlike — "  I  beg  it  of  you,  then,"  said  Marcius,  ^'  as 
a  favour,  that  you  will  place  me  diiectly  opposite  to  them."  And 
the  consul,  admiring  his  spirit,  readily  granted  his  request. 

When  the  battle  was  begun,  with  the  throwing  of  spears,  Marcius 
advanced  before  the  rest,  and  charged  the  centre  of  the  Volsclans  with 
so  much  fury,  that  it  was  soon  broken.  Nevertheless,  the  wings  at- 
tempted to  surround  him;  and  tlie  consul,  alarmed  for  liim,  sent  to 
his  assistance  a  select  band  which  he  had  near  his  own  person.  A 
sharp  conflict  then  ensued  a])out  Marcius,  and  a  great  carnage  was 
quickly  made;  but  the  Romans  pressed  the  enemy  with  so  much  vi- 
gour, that  they  put  them  to  flight.  And  when  they  were  going  upon 
the  pursuit,  they  begged  of  Marcius,  now  almost  weighed  down  with 
wounds  and  fatigue,  to  retire  to  the  camp.  But  he  answered,  "  That 
it  was  not  for  conquerors  to  be  tired,"  and  so  joined  tliem  in  prose- 
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cuting  the  victory.     The  whole  army  of  the  Volscians  were  defeated, 
great  numbers  killed,  and  many  made  prisoners. 

Next  day,  Marcius  waiting  upon  the  consul,  and  the  army  being 
assembled,  Corminius  mounted  the  rostrum ;  and  having  first  return- 
ed due  thanks  to  the  gods  for  such  extraordinary  success,  addressed 
himself  to  Marcius.'  He  began  with  a  detail  of  his  gallant  actions,  of 
which  lie  had  himself  been  partly  an  eye  witness,  and  which  had  part- 
ly been  related  to  him  by  Lartius.  Then,  out  of  the  great  quantity 
of  treasure,  the  many  horses  and  prisoners  tliey  had  taken,  he  order- 
ed him  to  take  a  tenth,  before  any  distribution  was  made  to  the  rest, 
besides  making  him  a  present  of  a  fine  horse,  with  noble  trappings, 
as  a  reward  for  his  valour. 

The  army  received  this  speech  with  great  applause;  and  Marcius 
stepping  forward,  said,  "  That  he  accepted  of  the  horse,  and  was 
happy  in  the  consul's  approbation;  but  as  for  the  rest,  he  considered 
it  rather  as  a  pecuniary  reward  than  as  a  mark  of  honour,  and  there- 
fore desired  to  be  excused,  being  satisfied  with  his  single  share  of 
the  booty.  One  favour  only  in  particular,"  continued  he,  "  I  desire, 
and  beg  I  may  be  indulged  in.  I  have  a  friend  among  the  Volsci- 
ans, bound  with  me  in  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality*,  and  a  man  of 
virtue  and  honour.  He  is  now  among  the  prisoners,  and  from  easy 
and  opulent  circumstances,  reduced  to  servitude.  Of  the  many  mis- 
fortunes under  which  he  labours,  I  should  be  glad  to  rescue  him  from 
one,  which  is  that  of  being  sold  as  a  slave." 

These  words  of  Marcius  were  followed  with  still  louder  acclama- 
tions ;  his  conquering  the  temptations  of  money  being  more  admired 
than  the  valour  he  had  exerted  in  battle.  For  even  those  who  before 
regarded  his  superior  honours  with  envy  and  jealousy,  now  thought 
liim  worthy  of  great  things,  because  he  had  greatly  declined  them, 
and  were  more  struck  with  that  virtue  which  led  him  to  despise  such 
extraordinary  advantages,  than  with  the  merit  which  claimed  them. 
Indeed,  the  right  use  of  riches  is  more  commendable  than  that  of 
arms,  and  not  to  desire  them  at  all,  more  glorious  than  to  use 
them  well. 

When  the  acclamations  were  over,  and  the  multitude  silent  again, 
Cominius  subjoined,  "  Y«u  cannot  indeed,  my  fellow-soldiers,  force 
these  gifts  of  yours  upon  a  person  so  firmly  resolved  to  refuse  them; 
let  us  then  give  him  what  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  declme;  let  us 

*  With  tlie  former  translator  we  have  rendered  it  thus,  instead  of  Host,  which  is  in- 
deed the  literal  sense,  but  sounds  uncouthly  in  Engllsli;  as  it  conveys  to  the  unlearn- 
ed reader  the  idea  of  an  inkeepcr.  Among  the  ancients  one  friend  called  another  of  a 
different  nation  .tenos  moi,  my  stranger,  or  hospes  mens,  my  host,  because,  on  their  travel* 
»r  other  occasions,  tlicy  entertained  each  other  at  their  houses. 
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pass  a  vote  that  he  be  called  Coriolanus,  if  his  gallant  behaviour  at 
Corioli  has  not  already  bestowed  that  name  upon  him."     Hence 
came  his  third  name  of  Coriolanus.    By  which  it  appears,  that  Caius 
was  the  proper  name;  that  the  second  name,  Marcius,  was  that  of 
the  family;  and  that  the  third  Roman  appelative  was  a  peculiar  note 
of  distinction,  given  aftewards  on  account  of  some  particular  act  of 
fortune,  or  signature,  or  virtue  of  him  that  bore  it.  Thus,  among  the 
Greeks,  additional  names  were  given  to  some  on  account  of  their  a- 
chlevements,  as  Soter,  the  preserver,  and  Callinicus,  the  victorious; 
to  others,  for  something  remarkable  in  their  persons,  as  Phi/scon, 
the  gore-bellied,  and  Gryjms,  the  eagle-nosed;    or  for  their  good 
qualities;  as  Energetes,  the  henef actor,  and  Philadelphus,  the  kind 
brother ;    or  their  good  fortune,  as  Eudccmon,  the  prosperous,  a 
name  given  to  the  second  prince  of  the  family  of  the  Batti.     Several 
princes  also  have  had  satirical  names  bestowed  upon  them;  Antigo- 
nus  (for  instanced  was  called  Doson,  the  man  that  luill  give  to- 
morrorv,  and  Ptolemy  was  styled  Lamijnis,  the  hvjfhon.     But  ap- 
pellations of  this  last  soit  were  used  with  greater  latitude  among  tlie 
Romans.     One  of  the  Metelli  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Deadematus,  because  he  went  a  long  time  with  a  bandage,  which 
covered  an  ulcer  he  had  in  his  forehead;  and  another  they  called 
Celer,  because,  with  surprising  celerity,  he  entertained  them  with  a 
funeral  show  of  gladiators  a  few  days  after  his  father's  death.    In  our 
times,  too,  some  of  the  Romans  receive  their  names  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  birth;  as  that  oi Procidus,  if  born  when  their 
fathers  are  in  a  distant  country;  and  that  oiPosthumns,  if  born  after 
their  father's  death :   and  when  twins  come  into  the  world,  and  one 
of  them  dies  at  the  birth,  tlie  survivor  Is  called  T\)pisctis.     Names 
are  also  appropriated  on  account  of  bodily  imperfections ;  for,  amongst 
them  we  find  not  only  Sylla,  the  red,  and  Alger,  the  black;  but 
even  Ccecus,  the  blind,  and  Claudius,  the  lame;    such  persons  l^y 
this  custom  being  wisely  taught  not  to  consider  blindness  or  any 
other  bodily  misfortune  as  a  reproach  or  disgrace,  but  to  answer  to 
appf^llations  of  that  kind  as  their  proper  names.    But  tliis  point  might 
have  been  insisted  upon  with  greater  propriety  in  another  place. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  demagogues  stirred  up  another  sedi- 
tion. And  as  there  was'  no  new  cause  of  disquiet  or  injury  done  the 
people,  they  made  use  of  the  mischiefs  which  were  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  former  troubles  and  dissensions,  as  a  handle 
against  Cae. patricians.  For  the  greatest  part  of  the  ground  being 
left  uncultivated  and  unsown,  and  the  war  not  permitting  tliem  to 
bring  in  bread-corn  from  otiier  countries^  there  was  an  e^trcuia 
Vol.1.    No.  1  i,  bbb 
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scarcity  in  Rome-'^.  The  factious  orators  then  seeing  that  corn  was 
not  brought  to  market,  and  that  if  the  market  could  be  supplied,  the 
commonalty  had  but  little  money  to  buy  with,  slanderously  asserted 
that  the  rich  had  caused  the  famine  out  of  a  spirit  of  revenire. 

At  this  juncture  there  arrived  ambassadors  from  the  people  of  Ve- 
litrse,  who  offered  to  surrender  their  city  to  the  Romans,  and  desired 
to  have  a  number  of  new  inhabitants  to  replenish  it;  a  pestilential 
distemper  having  committed  such  ravages  there,  that  scarce  the  tenth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  remained.  The  sensible  part  of  the  Romans 
thought  this  pressing  necessity  of  Velitiae  a  seasonable  and  advanta- 
geous thing  for  Rome,  as  it  would  lessen  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 
They  hoped,  moreover,  that  the  sedition  would  subside,  if  the  city 
■were  purged  of  the  troublesome  part  of  tiie  people,  who  most  readily 
took  fire  at  the  harangues  of  their  orators,  and  wlio  were  as  dangerous 
to  the  state  as  so  many  superfluous  and  morbid  humours  are  to  the 
"body.  Such  as  these,  therefore,  the  consuls  singled  out  for  the  co- 
lony, and  pitched  upon  others  to  serve  in  the  war  against  the  Volsci- 
ans,  contriving  it  so,  that  employment  abroad  might  still  the  intestine 
tumults,  and  believing,  that  when  the  rich  and  poor,  plebeians  and 
patricians,  came  to  bear  arms  together  again,  to  be  in  the  same  camp, 
and  to  meet  the  same  dangers,  they  would  be  disposed  to  treat  each 
other  with  more  gentleness  and  candour. 

But  the  restless  tribunes,  Sicinius  and  Brutus,  opposed  both  these 
designs,  crying  out,  that  the  consuls  disguised  a  most  inhuman  act 
under  the  plausible  term  of  a  colony;  for  inhuman  it  certainly  was, 
to  throw  the  poor  citizens  into  a  devouring  gulf,  by  sending  them  to 
a  place  where  the  air  was  infected,  and  where  noisome  carcases  lay 
above  ground,  where  also  they  would  be  at  tlie  disposal  of  a  strange 
and  cruel  deity.  And,  as  if  it  were  not  sufficient  to  destroy  some  by 
famine,  and  to  expose  others  to  the  plague,  they  involved  them  also 
in  a  needless  war,  that  no  kind  of  calamity  might  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  city,  because  it  refused  to  continue  it  sla- 
very to  the  rich. 

The  people,  irritated  by  these  speeches,  neither  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons to  be  enlisted  for  the  war,  nor  could  be  brought  to  approve  the 
order  to  go  and  people  Velitrse.  While  the  senate  were  in  doubt 
what  step  they  should  take,  Marcius,  now  not  a  little  elated  vvith  the 
honours  he  had  received,  by  the  sense  of  his  own  great  abilities,  and 
by  the  deference  that  was  paid  him  by  the  principal  persons  in  the 

*  Tlie  people  withdrew  to  the  sacred  mount  soon  after  tlie  autumnal  equinox,  and  the 
reconciliation  with  the  patricians  did  not  take  place  until  tlie  winter  solstice,  so  that  tlie 
seed  time  was  lost.  And  the  Ilaiaan  factors,  who  were  sent  to  bu^  corn  hi  other  coun- 
tries, were  very  unsuccessful. 
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State,  stood  foremost  in  opposition  to  tiie  tribunes.  The  colony, 
therefore,  was  sent  out,  heavy  fines  being  set  upon  such  as  refused 
to  go.  But  as  they  declared  absolutely  against  serving  in  the  war, 
Marcius  mustered  up  his  own  clients,  and  as  many  volunteers  as  he 
could  procure,  and  with  tliese  made  an  inroad  into  the  territories  of 
the  Antiafes.  There  he  found  plenty  of  corn,  and  a  great  number 
of  cattle  and  slaves,  no  part  of  which  he  reserved  to  himself,  but  led 
his  troops  back  to  Rome,  loaded  with  the  rich  booty.  The  rest  of 
the  citizens  then  repenting  of  their  obstinacy,  and  envying  those  who 
had  got  such  a  quantity  of  provisions,  looked  upon  Marcius  with  an 
evil  eye,  not  being  able  to  endure  tlie  increase  of  his  power  and  ho- 
nour, which  they  cansidered  as  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  people. 

Soon  after*,  Marcius  stood  for  the  consulship;  on  which  occasion 
the  commonalty  began  to  relent,  being  sensible  what  a  shame  it 
would  be  to  reject  and  affront  a  man  of  his  family  and  virtue,  and 
that,  too,  after  he  had  done  so  niciny  signal  services  to  the  public.  It 
was  the  custom  for  those  who  were  candidates  for  such  a  high  office 
to  solicit  and  caress  the  people  in  the  fonim,  and,  at  those  times, 
to  be  clad  in  a  loose  gown  without  the  tunic;  whether  that  humble 
dress  was  thought  more  suitable  for  suppliants,  or  whether  it  was  for 
tlie  convenience  of  showing  their  Avounds,  as  so  many  tokens  of  va- 
lour. For  it  was  not  from  any  suspicion  the  citizens  then  had  of 
bribery  that  they  required  the  candidates  to  appear  before  them  un- 
girt,  and  without  any  close  garment,  when  they  came  to  beg  their 
votes;  since  it  v/as  much  later  than  this,  and  indeed  many  ages  after, 
that  buying  and  selling  stole  in,  and  money  came  to  be  a  means 
of  gaining  an  election.  Then,  corruption  reaching  also  the  tribunals 
and  the  camps,  arms  v,'ere  subdued  by  money,  and  the  common- 
wealth was  changed  into  a  monarclw.  It  was  a  shrewd  saying,  who- 
ever said  it,  "  That  tlie  man  who  first  ruined  the  Roman  people  was 
he  who  first  gave  them  treats  and  gratuities."  But  this  mischief 
crept  secretly  and  gradually  in,  and  did  not  show  its  face  in  Rome 
for  a  considerable  time;  -for  we  know  not  who  it  was  that  first  bribed 
its  citizens  or  its  judges;  but  it  is  said,  that  in  Athens  the  first  man 
who  corrupted  a  tribunal  was  Anytas,  the  son  of  Anthymion,  when 
he  was  tried  for  treason  in  delivering  up  the  fort  of  Pylos,  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  a  time  when  the  Golden  Age 
reigned  in  the  Roman  courts  in  all  its  simplicity. 

When,  therefore,  Marcius  showed  the  wounds  and  scars  he  had 
received  in  the  many  glorious  battles  he  had  fouglit  for  seventeen 

*  It  was  the  next  year,  being  the  tliird  of  the  seventh-second  Olympiad,  four  hua- 
ired  and  eighty-eight  years  before  tiie  Christian  era. 
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yeai's  successively,  the  people  were  struck  with  great  reverence  for 
his  virtue,  and  agreed  to  choose  him  consul.  But  when  the  day  of 
election  came,  and  he  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  into  the 
Campus  Martms  by  the  senate  in  a  body,  all  the  particians  acting 
with  more  zeal  and  vigour  than  ever  had  been  known  on  the  like  oc- 
casion, the  commons  then  altered  their  minds,  and  their  kindness 
was  turned  into  envy  and  indignation.  The  malignity  of  these  pas- 
sions was  farther  assisted  by  the  fear  they  entertained,  that  if  a  man 
so  strongly  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  senate,  and  so  much  re- 
spected by  the  nobility,  should  attain  the  consulship,  he  might  ut- 
terly deprive  the  people  of  their  liberty.  Influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations, they  rejected  Marcius,  and  appointed  others  to  that  office. 
Tl^.e  senate  took  this  extremely  ill,  considering  it  as  an  affront  rather 
intended  against  tlieni  than  against  Marcius.  As  for  Marcius,  he 
resented  that  treatment  highly,  indulging  his  irascible  passions,  upon 
a  supposition  that  they  have  something  great  and  exalted  in  them ; 
and  w^anting  a  due  mixture  of  gravity  and  mildness,  which  are  the 
chief  political  virtues,  and  the  fruits  of  reason  and  education.  He 
did  not  consider,  that  the  man  who  applies  himself  to  public  busi- 
ness, and  undertakes  to  converse  with  men,  should,  above  all  things, 
avoid  that  everbearing  austerity  which  (as  Plato  says)  is  ahuays  the 
companion  of  solitude,  and  cultivate  in  his  heart  the  patience  which 
some  people  so  much  deride.  Marcius,  then,  being  plain  and  art- 
less, but  rigid  and  inflexible  withal,  was  persuaded  tbat  to  vanquish 
opposition  was  the  highest  attainment  of  a  gallant  spirit.  He  never 
dreamed  that  such  obstinacy  is  rather  the  effect  of  the  weakness  and 
effeminancy  of  a  distempered  mind,  which  breaks  out  in  violent  pas- 
sions, like  so  many  tumours;  and  therefore  he  went  away  in  great 
disorder,  and  full  of  rancour  against  the  people.  Such  of  t!ie  young 
nobility  as  were  most  distinguished  by  the  pride  of  birth,  and  great- 
ness of  spirit,  who  had  always  been  wonderfully  taken  with  Marcius, 
and  then  unluckily  happened  to  attend  him,  inflamed  his  resentment 
by  expressing  their  own  grief  and  indignation;  for  he  was  their  lea- 
der in  every  expedition,  and  their  instructor  in  the  art  of  war;  he  it 
was  %\\io  inspired  them  with  a  truly  virtuous  emulation,  and  taught 
them  to  rejoice  in  their  own  success,  without  envying  tlic  exploits 
of  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  great  quantity  of  bread-corn  was  brought  to 
Rome,  being  partly  bought  up  in  Italy,  and  partly  a  present  from 
Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse.  The  aspect  of  affairs  appeared  now  to  be 
encouraging,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  intestine  broils  would  cease 
with  the  scarcity.  The  senate,  therefore,  being  immediately  assem- 
bled, the  people  stood  in  crowds  without,  waiting  for  the  issue  of 
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their  deliberations.  They  expected  that  the  market-rates  for  the 
corn  that  w^s  bought  would  be  moderate,  and  that  a  distribution  of 
that  which  was  a  gift  woiild  be  made  gyalis;  for  there  were  some 
who  proposed  that  the  senate  should  dispose  of  it  in  that  manner. 
But  Marcius  stood  up,  and  severely  censured  those  w  ho  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  commonalty,  calling  tliem  demagogues  and  traitors 
to  tlie  nobility.  He  said,  **  They  nourished,  to  their  own  great  pre- 
judice, tlie  pernicious  seeds  of  boldness  and  petulance  which  had 
been  sown  among  the  populace,  when  they  should  rather  have  nip- 
ped them  in  the  bud,  and  not  have  suffered  the  plebeians  to  strengthea 
themselves  with  the  tribunitial  power :  that  the  people  were  now  be- 
come formidable,  gaining  whatever  point  they  pleased,  and  not  doing 
any  one  thing  against  their  inclination;  so  that,  living  in  a  sort  of 
anarchy,  they  would  no  longer  obey  the  consuls,  nor  acknowledge 
any  superiors  but  those  whom  they  called  their  own  magistrates: 
that  the  senators  who  advised  that  distributions  should  be  made  in 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  whose  government  was  entirely  demo- 
cratieal,  were  effecting  the  ruin  of  the  constitution,  by  encouraging 
the  insolence  of  the  rabble.  For  that' they  would  not  suppose  they 
received  such  favours  for  the  campaign  which  they  had  refused  to 
make,  or  for  the  secessions  by  which  they  iiad  deserted  tlieir  coun- 
try, for  the  calumnies  which  they  had  countenanced  against  the 
senate:  but,"  continued  he,  "  they  will  think  that  we  yield  to  tiient 
through  fear,  and  grant  them  such  indulgences  by  way  of  flattery; 
and,  as  they  will  expect  to  find  us  always  so  complaisant,  there  will 
be  no  end  to  their  disobedience,  no  period  to  their  turbulent  and 
seditious  practices.  It  would,  therefore,  be  perfect  madness  to  take 
such  a  step.  Nay,  if  v/e  are  wise,  we  shall  entirely  abolirsh  the  tri- 
bune's office*,  which  has  made  cyphers  of  the  consuls,  and  divided 
the  city  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  no  longer  one  as  formerly,  bur 
broken  into  tv.o  parts,  which  will  never  knit  again,  nor  cease  to  vex 
and  harass  each  other  with  all  the  evils  of  discortif." 

Marcius,  haranguing  to  this  purpose,  inspired  the  young  senators, 
and  almost  all  the  men  of  fortune,  with  his  own  enthusiasm;  and 
they  cried  out  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  Rome  who  had  a  spirit 
above  tiie  meanness  of  flattery  and  submission ;  yet  some  of  the  aged 
senators  foresaw  the  consequence,  and  opposed  his  measures.  In 
fact,  the  issue  was  unfortunate;  for  the  tribunes,  who  v.ere  present, 

*  The  tribunes  had  lately  procured  a  law,  which  made  it  penal  to  interrupt  them 
when  thej-  were  speaking  to  the  people. 

t  Plutarch  has  omitted  the  most  aggravating  part  of  Coriolanus's  speech,  wherein  he 
proposed  the  holding  up  the  price  of  bread-corn  as  high  as  ever,  to  keep  the  people  im 
ilependence  and  subjection. 
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when  tliey  saw  that  Marcius  would  have  a  majority  of  voices,  ran  out 
to  the  people,  loudly  calling  upon  them  to  stand  by  their  own  magis- 
trates, and  eive  their  best  assistance.  An  assembly  then  was  held  in  a 
tumultuary  manner,  in  which  the  speeches  of  ISfarcius  were  recited, 
and  the  plebeians  in  their  fiuy  had  thoughts  of  breakin.^  in  upon  the 
senate.  The  tribunes  pointed  their  rage  against  Marcius  in  particu- 
lar, by  impeaching  him  in  form,  and  sent  for  him  to  make  his  de- 
fence. But  as  he  spurned  the  messengers,  they  went  themselves^ 
attended  by  the  {ediles,  to  bring  him  by  force,  and  began  to  lay 
hands  on  him.  I'pon  this  the  patricians  stood  up  for  him,  drove 
off  the  tribunes,  and  beat  the  iediles;  till  night  coming  on  broke  off 
the  quarrel.  Early  next  morning  the  consuls  observing  tliat  tlve 
people,  now  extremely  incensed,  flocked  from  all  quarters  into  the 
fonun,  and  dreading  what  might  be  the  consequence  to  the  city, 
hastily  convened  the  senate,  and  moved,  '^  That  they  should  con- 
sider how  with  kind  words  and  favourable  resolutions  they  might 
bring  the  commons  to  temper;  for  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  display 
their  ambition,  nor  would  it  be  prudent  to  pursue  disputes  about  the 
point  of  honour  at  a  critical  and  dangerous  juncture,  which  required 
the  greatest  moderation  and  delicacy  of  conduct."  As  the  majority 
agreed  to  the  motion,  they  w^ent  out  to  confer  with  the  people,  and 
used  their  best  endeavours  to  pacify  them,  coolly  refuting  calumnies, 
and  modestly,  though  not  without  some  degree  of  shaapness,  com- 
plaining of  their  behaviour.  As  to  the  price  of  bread- corn  and 
other  provisions,  they  declared  there  should  be  no  difference  be- 
tween them. 

Great  part  of  the  people  were  moved  with  this  application,  and  it 
clearly  appeared,  by  their  candid  attention,  that  they  were  ready  to 
close  with  it.  Then  the  tribunes  stood  up  and  said,  "  That  since 
the  senate  acted  witli  such  moderation,  the  people  were  not  unwill- 
ing to  make  concessions  in  their  turn;  but  they  insisted  that  Marcius 
should  come  and  answer  to  these  articles,  Whether  he  had  not  stir- 
red tip  the  senate  to  the  confounding  of  all  govemment,  and  te  the 
destroying  of  the  people's  privileges  f  Whether  he  had  not  refused 
to  obey  their  summons?  Uliether  he  had  not  beaten  and  otherivise 
maltreated  the  cediles  in  the  forum;  and  by  these  vneans  (so  far  as 
in  him  lay)  levied  war,  and  brought  the  citizens  to  sheath  their 
•swords  in  each  other  s  bosom?"  These  things  they  said  with  a  de- 
sign, either  to  humble  Marcius,  by  making  him  submit  to  entreat 
the  people's  clemency,  which  was  much  against  his  haughty  tem- 
per; or,  if  he  followed  his  native  bent,  to  draw  him  to  make  the 
breach  incurable.  The  latter  they  were  in  hopes  of,  and  the  rather 
because  they  knew  the  mau  well.    He  stood  as  if  he  would  have 
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made  his  defence,  and  the  people  waited  in  silence  for  what  he  had 
to  say.  But  when^  instead  of  the  submissive  language  that  was  ex- 
pected, he  began  with  an  aggravating  boldness,  and  rather  accused 
the  commons  than  defended  himself  j  when,  with  the  tone  of  his 
voice  and  the  fierceness  of  liis  looks,  he  expressed  an  intrepidity  bor- 
dering upon  insolence  and  contempt,  tiiey  lost  all  patience;  and 
Sicinius,  the  boldest  of  the  tribunes,  after  a  short  consultation  with 
his  colleagues,  pronounced  openly  that  the  tribunes  condemned 
ISIarcius  to  die.  He  then  ordered  the  sediles  to  take  him  immediately 
up  to  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  throw  him  down  ti^e  pre- 
cipice. Howev'er,  when  they  came  to  lay  hands  on  him,  the  action 
appeared  horrible  even  to  many  of  the  plebeians.  The  patricians, 
sliocked  and  astonished,  ran  with  great  outcries  to  his  assistance, 
and  got  Marcius  in  the  midst  of  them,  some  interposing  to  keep  off 
the  arrest,  and  others  stretching  out  their  hands  in  supplication  to 
the  multitude;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  words  and  entreaties  amidst 
such  disorder  and  confusion,  until  the  friends,  and  relations  of  the 
tribunes,  perceiving  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  off  Marcius, 
and  punish  him  capitally,  without  first  spilling  much  partician 
blood,  persuaded  them  to  alter  the  cruel  and  unprecedented  part  of 
the  sentence;  not  to  use  violence  in  the  affair,  or  put  him  to  death 
without  form  of  trial,  but  to  refer  all  to  the  people's  determination 
in  full  assembly. 

Sicinius,  then  a  little  mollified,  asked  the  patricians,  "What  they 
meant  by  taking  Marcius  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  were 
resolved  to  punish  him  ?"  To  which  they  replied  by  another  ques- 
tion, "  What  do  you  mean  by  thus  dragging  one  of  the  worthiest 
men  in  Rome,  without  trial,  to  a  barbarous  and  illegal  execu- 
tion?" "  If  that  be  all,"  said  Sicinius,  "  you  shall  no  longer  have 
a  pretence  for  your  quarrels  and  factious  behaviour  to  the  people ; 
for  they  grant  yx)u  what  you  desire;  the  man  shall  have  his  trial. 
And  as  for  you,  Marcius,  we  cite  you  to  appear  the  third  market- 
day,  and  satisfy  the  citizens  of  your  innocence,  if  you  can;  for  then 
by  their  suffrages  your  affair  will  be  decided."  The  patricians  we're 
content  with  this  compromise;  and  thinking  themselves  happy  in 
carrying  Marcius  off,  they  retired. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  third  market-day,  which  was  a  consider- 
able space,  for  the  Romans  held  their  markets  every  ninth  dav, 
and  thence  call  them  Nundina;,  war  broke  out  with  the  Antiates*, 

*  Advice  was  suddenly  brought  to  Kome,  that  the  people  of  Aiitium  iiud  seized  and 
confiscated  the  ships  belonging;  to  Gelon's  ambassadors  in  their  return  to  Sicily,  ynd  had 
even  imprisoned  the  ambjjssadovs.  Hereupon  they  took  up  arms  to  chastise  the  Anli- 
atosj  but  they  submitted,  aud  made  satisfaction. 
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which,  because  it  was  like  to  be  of  some  continuance,  gave  them 
hopes  of  evadin£^  tlie  judgment,  since  there  would  be  time  for  the 
people  to  become  more  tractable,  to  moderate  their  anger,  or  per- 
haps let  it  entirely  evaporate  in  the  business  of  that  expedition.  But 
they  soon  made  peace  with  the  Antiates,  and  returned;  whereupon 
the  fears  of  the  senate  were  renewed,  and  they  often  met  to  consider 
how  things  might  be  so  managed,  that  they  should  neither  give  «p 
Marcius,  nor  leave  room  for  the  tribunes  to  throw  the  people  into 
new  disorders.  On  this  occasion,  Appius  Ciaudias,  who  was  the 
most  violent  adversary  the  commons  had,  declared,  ''  That  the  senate 
would  betray  and  ruin  themselves,  and  absolutely  destroy  the  consti- 
tution, if  they  should  once  suffer  the  plebeians  to  assume  a  power  of 
suffrage  against  the  patricians."  But  the  oldest  and  most  popular 
of  the  senators*  were  of  opinion,  *'  That  the  people,  instead  of  be- 
having with  more  harshness  and  severity,  would  become  mild  and 
gentle,  if  that  power  were  indulged  them ;  since  they  did  not  des- 
pise the  senate,  but  rather  thought  themselves  despised  by  it;  and 
the  prerogative  of  judging  would  be  such  an  honour  to  them  that 
they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  immediately  lay  aside  all  re- 
sentment." 

Marcius,  tlien,  seeing  the  senate  perplexed  between  their  regard 
for  him  and  fear  of  the  people,  asked  the  tribunes,  "  What  they  ac- 
cused him  of,  and  upon  wiuit  charge  he  was  to  be  tried  before  tlie 
people?"  Eeing  told,  "  That  he  would  be  tried  for  treason  against 

the  commonwealth,  in  designing  to  set  himself  up  as  a  tyrantf:" 

*'  Let  me  go  then,"  said  he,  "  to  the  people,  and  make  my  defence; 
1  refuse  no  form  of  trial,  nor  any  kind  of  punishment,  if  1  be  fottnd 
guilty.  Only  allege  no  other  crime  against  me,  and  do  not  impose 
upon  the  senate."  Tiie  tribunes  agreed  to  these  conditions,  and  pro- 
Hfiised  that  the  cause  should  turn  upon  this  one  point. 

But  the  first  thing  they  did  after  the  people  were  assembled,  was 
to  compel  them  to  give  their  voices  by  tribesj,  and  not  by  centuries'; 

*  Valerius  was  at  the  head  of  these.  He  insisted  also  at  large  on  the  horrible  conse- 
queiices  of  a  civil  w  ar. 

+  -It  was  never  known  lliat  any  person,  who  affected  to  set  himself  up  tyrant,  joined 
witli  the  nobility  against  the  people,  but  on  the  contrary,  conspiied  with  the  people 
against  the  nobility.  "  Besides,"  said  he,  in  his  defence,  "  it  was  to  save  these  citizens 
that  I  have  received  the  wounds  you  see:  let  the  tribunes  show,  if  they  can,  how  sucb 
actions  are  consistent  with  the  treacherous  designs  they  lay  to  my  charge." 

i  From  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  the  voices  had  been  always  gathered  by  centuries. 
The  consuls  were  fur  keeping  up  the  ancient  custom,  being  well  apprised  that  they  con  Id 
save  Coriolanus  if  the  voices  were  reckoned  by  centuries,  of  which  the  knights  and  the 
wealthiest  of  the  citizens  made  the  majority,  being  pretty  sure  of  ninety-eight  out  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy-three.     But  the  artful  tribunes  alleging  that,  ia  an  affair  relating 
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thus  contriving  that  the  meanest  and  most  seditious  part  of  the  po- 
pulace, and  those  who  had  no  regard  to  justice  or  honour,  might  out- 
vote sucli  as  had  borne  arms,  or  were  of  some  fortune  and  charac- 
ter. In  the  next  place,  they  passed  by  the  charge  of  his  affecting 
tlie  sovereignty,  because  they  could  not  prove  it,  and,  instead  of  it, 
repeated  what  Marcius  some  time  before  had  said  in  the  senate, 
against  lowering  the  price  of  corn,  and  for  abolishing  the  tribunitial 
power.  And  they  added  to  the  impeachment  a  new  article,  namely, 
his  not  bringing  into  the  public  treasury  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in 
the  country  of  the  Antiates,  but  dividing  them  among  the  soldiers*. 
Tins  last  accusation  is  said  to  have  discomposed  Marcius  more 
than  all  the  rest;  for  it  was  what  he  did  not  expect,  and  he  could 
not  immediately  think  of  an  answer  that  would  satisfy  the  common- 
alty ;  the  praises  he  bestowed  upon  those  who  made  that  campaign 
with  him  serving  only  to  raise  an  outcry  against  him  from  tlie  majo- 
rity, who  were  not  concerned  in  it.  At  last,  when  they  came  to 
vote,  he  was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  three  tribes,  and  the  penalty 
to  be  inflicted  upon  him  was  perpetual  banishment. 

After  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  people  were  more  elated, 
and  went  off  in  greater  transports  than  they  ever  did  on  account  of 
a  victory  in  the  field;  the  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  the 
greatest  distress,  and  repented  that  they  liad  not  run  the  last  risk, 
ratiier  than  suffer  the  people  to  possess  themselves  of  so  much  power, 
and  use  it  in  so  insolent  a  manner.  There  was  no  need  then  to  look 
upon  their  dress,  or  any  other  mark  of  distinction,  to  know  wliich 
was  a  plebeian,  and  v.hich  a  patrician;  the  man  that  exulted  was  a 
plebeian,  and  the  man  that  was  dejected  a  patrician. 

Marcius  alone  was  unmoved  and  unliumbled.  Still  lofty  in  his 
port,  and  firm  in  his  countenance,  he  appeared  not  to  be  sorry  for 
liimself,  and  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  nobility  that  was  not.  This 
air  of  fortitude  was  not,  however,  the  effect  of  reason  or  moderation, 
but  the  man  was  buoyed  up  by  anger  and  indignation.  And  this, 
though  the  vulgar  know  it  not,  has  its  rise  from  grief,  which,  when 
it  catches  flame,  is  turned  to  anger,  and  then  bids  adieu  to  all  feeble- 
ness and  dejection.  Hence  the  angry  man  is  courageous,  just  as  he 
who  has  a  fever  is  hot,  the  mind  being  upon  the  stretch,  and  in  a 

to  tlie  rights  of  the  people,  every  citizen's  vote  oiiglit  to  have  its  due  wciijht  would  u  ;t 
by  any  means  consent  to  let  the  voices  be  collected  otherwise  than  bv  tribes. 

*  "  This/'  said  the  tribune  Decius,  "  is  a  plain  proof  of  liis  evil  designs:  with  the 
public  money  he  secured  to  hin)>elf  creatures  and  guards,  and  supporters  of  his  intended 
usurpation.  Let  him  make  it  appear  that  he  had  power  to  dispose  of  this  booty  without 
violating  the  laws.  Let  him  answ^er  directly'  to  this  one  article,  without  dazzlin"  us  with 
th.e  splendid  show  of  his  crowns  and  scars,  or  using  any  other  arts  to  blind  the  aii->cnibly." 
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vioS-'nt  agitaiion.  His  subsequent  beliaviour  soon  showed  that  he 
was  thus  affected;  for  having- returned  to  liis  own  house,  and  em- 
braced liis  mother  and  his  wife,  who  lamented  their  fate  with  the 
weakness  of  women,  he  exhorted  them  to  bear  it  with  patience,  and 
then  hastened  to  one  of  the  city  gates,  being  l^onducted  by  the  patri- 
cians in  a  body.  Thus  he  quitted  Rome  without  asking  or  receiving 
aught  at  any  man's  hand,  and  took  with  him  only  three  or  four  cli- 
ents. He  spent  a  few  days  in  a  solitary  manner  at  some  of  his  farms 
near  the  city,  ag-itated  witii  a  thousand  different  thoughts,  such  as  bis 
anger  suggested;  in  which  he  did  not  propose  any  advantage  to  him- 
self, but  considered  only  how  he  might  satisfy  his  revenge  against 
the  Romans.  At  last  he  determined  to  spirit  up  a  cruel  war  against 
them  from  some  neighbouring  nation;  and  for  this  purpose  to  apply 
first  to  the  Volscians,  whom  he  knew  to  be  yet  strong  both  in  men 
and  money,  and  whom  he  supposed  to  be  rather  exasperated  and  pro- 
voked to  farther  conflicts,  than  absolutely  subdued. 

There  was  then  a  person  at  Antium,  Tullus  Aufidius  by  name, 
highly  distingaisiied  among  the  Volscians  by  his  wealth,  his  valour, 
and  no])le  birtli.  Marcius  was  very  sensible  that  of  all  the  Romans 
himself  was  the  man  whom  Tullus  most  hated.  For,  excited  by  am- 
bition and  emulation,  as  young  warriors  usually  are,  they  had,  in  se- 
veral engagements,  encountered  each  other  with  menaces  and  bold 
defiances,  and  thus  had  added  personal  enmity  to  tlie  hatred  wiiich 
reigned  between  the  two  nations.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
considering  the  great  generosity  of  Tullus,  and  knowing  that  he  was 
more  desirous  than  any  of  the  Volscians  of  an  opportunity  to  return 
upon  the  Romans  part  of  the  evils  liis  country  had  suffered,  he  took 
a  method  which  strongly  confirms  that  saying  of  the  poet. 

Stern  wratli,  how  strong  thy  sv/iiy  !    though  life's  tliC  I'oifeit, 
1  hy  purpose  must  be  gaui'd. 

For,  putting  himself  in  such  clothes  and  habiliments  as  were  most 
likely  to  prevent  his  being  known,  like  Ulysses, 

He  stole  into  liu-  liostile  town. 

It  was  evening  when  he  entered,  and  though  many  people  met  him 
in  the  streets,  not  one  of  them  knew  him.  He  passed,  therefore, 
on  to  the  house  of  Tullus,  where  lie  got  in  undiscovered*;  he  seated 
himself  without  saying  a  word,  covering  bis  face,  and  remaining  in 
a  composed  posture.  The  people  of  the  house  were  very  much  sur- 
prised; yet  they  did  not  venture  to  disturb  him,  for  there  was  some- 
thing of  dignity  both  in  his  person  and  his  silence;  but  they  went 
and  related  the  strange  adventure  to  Tullus,  who  was  then  at  supper, 

*  The  fire-place,  having  the  domestic  gods  in  it,  was  esteemed  sacred;  and  tlierefore 
tlte  suppliants  resorted  to  it  as  to  an  as_)luii!. 
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TuUus,  upon  tltis,  rose  from  ta'nle,  and  coming  to  Coriolanus,  asked 
liim,  fVho  he  was,  and  upon  tvhat  business  he  uas  come?  Corio- 
lanus,  uncovering  his  face,  paused  awhile,  and  then  tlius  addressed 
him:  ^' if  thou  dost  not  yet  know  me,  Tullus,  but  distvustest  thy 
own  eyes,  I  must  of  necesi,ity  be  my  own  accuser.  I  am  Caius  Rlar- 
cius,  who  have  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  the  Volscians,  and 
bear  the  additional  name  of  Coriolanus,  v/hich  will  not  suffer  me  to 
deny  that  imputation,  were  I  disposed  to  it.  For  all  the  labours  and 
dangers  1  have  undergone,  I  have  no  other  reward  left  but  that  ap- 
pellation which  distinguishes  ray  enmity  to  your  nation,  and  uMch 
cannot  indeed  be  taken  from  me.  Of  every  tiling  else  I  am  dcpriv^ed 
by  the  envy  and  outrage  of  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  rhe 
cowardice  and  treachery  of  the  magistrates,  and  those  of  my  ovm 
order,  on  the  other.  Thus  driven  out  an  exile,  I  am  come  a  suppli- 
ant to  thy  household  gods;  not  for  sliclter  and  protection,  for  why 
should  I  come  hither  if  I  were  afraid  of  death?  but  for  vengeance 
against  those  v/ho  have  expelled  me,  which,  methinks,  I  begin  to 
take,  by  putting  myself  into  thy  hands.  If,  therefore,  thou  art  dis- 
posed to  attack  the  enemy,  come  on,  brave  Tullus,  avail  thyself  of 
my  misfortunes;  let  my  personal  distress  be  the  common  happiness 
of  the  Volscians.  You  may  be  assured  I  shall  fight  much  better  for 
you  than  I  have  fought  against  you,  because  they  who  knov/  perfectly 
the  state  of  the  enemy's  affairs  are  much  inore  capable  of  annoying 
them  tlian  such  as  do  not  knov/  them.  But  if  thou  hast  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  war,  I  neither  desire  to  live,  nor  is  it  fit  for  tliee  to  pre- 
serve a  person  who  of  old  has  been  thine  enemy,  and  now  is  not  able 
to  do  thee  any  sort  of  service," 

Tullus,  delighted  with  this  address,  gave  him  his  hand:  "  Rise," 
said  he,  "  Marcius,  and  take  courage.  The  presesit  you  thus  make 
of  yourself  is  inestimable;  and  you  may  assure  yourself  tliat  the  Vol- 
scians will  not  be  ungrateful."  Then  he  entertained  him  at  his  ta- 
ble with  great  kindness;  and  the  next  and  the  foliowi.jg  days  they 
consulted  together  about  the  war. 

Rome-was  then  in  great  confusion,  by  reason  of  the  animosity  of 
the  nobility  against  the  connnons,  which  was  considerably  heightened 
by  the  late  co.idemnation  of  Marcius.  Many  prodigies  were  also  an- 
nounced l)y  private  persons,  as  well  as  by  the  priests  and  diviners; 
one  of  whiclv^vas  as  follows:  Titus  Latinus.  a  man  of  no  high  rank, 
but  of  great  modesty  and  candour,  not  addicted  to  superstition,  much 
less  to  vain  pretences  to  what  is  extraordinary,  had  this  dream:  Ju- 
piter, he  thought,  appeared  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  tell  the 
senate.  That  they  i>aa  provided  him  a  very  had  and  ill-favoured 
leader  of  the  dance  in  the  sacred  jyroiession.     Yv'hen   he  had  seen 
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this  vision,  he  said  he  paid  but  little  regard  to  it  at  first.  It  was 
presented  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  he  neglected  it:  whereupon 
he  had  the  unhappiness  to  see  his  son  sicken  and  die,  and  he  himself 
was  suddenly  struck  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lose  the  use  oi"  his  limbs. 
These  particulars  he  related  in  the  senate-house,  being  carried  oti 
his  couch  for  that  purpose.  And  he  had  no  sooner  made  an  end 
than  he  perceived,  as  they  tcU  us,  his  strength  return,  and  rose  up 
and  v,'alked  iiome  without  help. 

The  senate  were  much  surprised,  and  made  a  strict  inquiry  into 
the  affair;  tlse  result  of  which  was,  that  a  certain  householder  had 
delivered  up  one  of  his  slaves,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  offence, 
to  his  other  servants,  with  an  order  to  whip  him  through  the  market- 
place, and  then  put  him  to  death.  While  they  were  executing  this 
order,  and  scourging  the  wretch,  who  writhed  hiinself,  through  vio- 
lence of  pain,  into  various  postures*,  the  procession  happened  to 
come  up.  JVIany  of  the  people  that  composed  it  were  fired  with  in- 
dignation, for  the  sight  was  excessively  disagreeable  and  shocking 
to  humanity;  yet  nobody  gave  him  tiie  least  assistance;  only  curses 
and  execrations  were  vented  against  the  man  who  punished  with  so 
much  cruelty;  for  in  those  times  they  treated  their  slaves  with  great 
moderation;  and  this  was  natural,  because  they  worked  and  even  ate 
with  them.  It  was  deemed  a  great  punishment  for  a  slave  who  had 
committed  a  fault  to  take  up  that  piece  of  wood  with  which  they  sup- 
ported the  thill  of  a  waggon,  and  carry  it  round  the  neighbourhood; 
for  he  that  was  thus  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  family,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  entirely  lost  his  credit,  and  was  styled  JFia'- 
cifer;  the  Romans  calling  that  piece  of  timber  furca,  which  the 
Greeks  call  hypostates^  that  is,  a  supporter. 

When  Latinus  had  given  the  senate  an  account  of  his  dream,  and 
they  doubted  ivho  this  ill-favoured  and  had  leader  of  the  dance  might 
be,  the  excessive  severity  of  the  punishment  put  some  of  them 
in  mind  of  the  slave  who  was  whipped  through  tlie  market-place, 
and  afterwards  put  to  death.  All  the  priests  agreeing  that  he  must 
be  the  person  meant,  his  master  had  a  heavy  fine  laid  upon  him,  and 
the  procession  and  games  were  exhibited  anew  in  honour  of  Jupi- 
ter. Hence  it  appears  that  Numa's  religious  institutions  in  general 
are  very  wise,  and  that  this  in  particular  is  highly  conducive  to  the 
purposes  of  piety,  namely,  that  when  the  magistrates  or  priests  are 
employed  in  any  sacred  ceremony,  a  herald  goes  before,  and  proclaims 

*  According  to  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  the  mnsterhad  given  orders  that  tlie  slave 
should  be  punished  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  to  ninke  the  Ignominy  tlie  more  no- 
torious; which  was  a  still  greater  afTront  to  the  deity  iii  whose  honour  the  proceasioft 
was  led  »ip. 
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aloud,  Hoc  age,  i.  e.  be  attentive  to  this;  hereby  commanding  every 
body  to  regard  the  solemn  acts  of  religion,  and  not  to  sutFer  any 
business  or  avocation  to  intervene  and  disiurb  them;  as  well  know- 
ing tliat  men's  attention,  especially  in  what  concerns  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  is  seldom  fixed,  but  by  a  sort  of  violence  and  constraint. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  so  important  a  case  tliat  the  Romans  begin 
anew  their  sacrifices,  their  processions,  and  games ;  they  do  it  for 
very  small  matters.  If  one  of  the  horses  tliat  draw  the  chariot* 
called  Tensce,  in  which  arc  placed  the  images  of  tlie  gods,  happened 
to  stumble,  or  if  the  charioteer  took  the  reins  in  his  left  liand,  the 
whole  procession  was  to  be  repeated.  And  in  latter  ages  they  have 
set  about  one  sacrifice  thirty  several  tunes,  on  account  of  some  defect 
or  inauspicious  appearence  in  it.  Such  reverence  have  the  Romans 
paid  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

Mean  time  Marcius  and  TuUus  held  secret  conferences  with  the 
principal  Volscians,  in  which  they  ex.horted  tlicm  to  Ijegin  the  war, 
while  Rome  was  torn  in  pieces  with  factious  disputes;  but  a  sense  of 
lionour  restrained  some  of  them  from  breaking  the  truce,  which  was 
concluded  for  two  years.  The  Romans,  iKJVvcver,  furnished  them 
with  a  pretence  for  it,  having,  through  some  suspicion  or  false  sug- 
gestion, caused  proclamation  to  be  made  at  one  of  the  public  shows 
or  games,  that  all  the  Volscians  should  quit  the  town  before  sun- 
set  Some  say  it  was  a  stratagem  contrived  by  Marcius,  wlio  suborn- 
ed a  person  to  go  to  the  consuls,  and  accuse  the  Volscians  of  a  design 
to  attack  the  Romans  during  the  games,  and  to  set  fire  to  the  city. 
This  proclamation  exasperated  the  whole  Volscian  nation  against  the 
Romans;  and  Tullus  greatly  aggravating  the  affront*,  at  last  per- 
suaded them  to  send  to  Rome  to  demand  that  the  lands  and  cities 
which  had  been  taken  from  them  in  the  war  sliould  be  restored. 
The  senate,  having  heard  what  tlie  ambassadors  had  to  say,  answered 
with  indignation,  '*  That  the  Volscians  might  be  the  first  to  take  up 
arms,  but  the  Romans  would  be  the  last  tolay  them  down."  Here- 
upon Tullus  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  his  countrymen,  Avhoni 
he  advised  to  send  for  Marcius,  and,  forgetting  all  past  injuries,  to 
rest  satisfied  that  the  service  he  would  do  them,  now  their  ally, 
would  greatly  exceed  all  the  damage  they  had  received  from  hiui 
while  their  enemy. 

Marcius  accordingly  was  called  in,  and  made  an  oration  to  the 
people,  who  found  that  he  knew  how  to  speak  as  well  as  to  fight,  and 

*  "  We  alone,"  said  he,  "  of  all  the  different  nations  now  in  Rome,  are  not  tliought 
worthy  to  see  the  games.  We  akme,  like  tlie  profanest  wretches  and  outlaws,  are  driven 
from  a  public  festival.  Go,  and  tell  in  all  your  cities  and  villages  the  distinguishing 
maik  the  Romans  have  put  upon  us." 
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that  he  excelled  in  capacity  as  well  as  courage,  and  therefore  they 
joined  him  in  commission  with  Tullus.  As  he  was  afraid  that  the 
Volscians  would  spend  mucli  time  in  preparations,  and  so  lose  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  action,  he  left  it  to  the  magistrates,  and 
other  principal  persons  in  Antium,  to  provide  troops  and  whatever 
else  was  necessary,  while  he,  without  making  any  set  levies,  took  a 
number  of  volunteers,  and  witli  them  overran  the  Roman  territories 
before  any  body  in  Rome  could  suspect  it.  There  he  made  so  much 
booty,  that  the  VfJ.scians  found  it  difficult  to  carry  it  off,  and  consume 
it  in  the  camp.  But  the  great  quantity  of  provisions  he  collected,  and 
the  damage  he  did  the  enemy  by  committing  such  spoil, was  the  least 

part  of  tlie  service  in  this  expedition The  great  point  he  had  in  view 

in  the  whole  matter  was  to  increase  the  people's  suspicions  of  tlic  no- 
bility ;  for,  while  he  ravaged  the  wliole  countr3',he  was  very  attentive  to 
spare  the  lands  of  the  patricians,  and  to  see  that  nothing  should  be  car- 
ried off  from  them.  Hencethe  ill  opinion  the  two  parties  had  of  each 
other ;  and  consequently  the  troubles  grew  greater  than  ever ;  the  patri- 
cians accusing  the  plebeians  of  unjustly  driving  out  one  of  the  bravest 
men  in  Rome,  and  the  plebeians  reproaching  tliem  with  bringing 
Marcius  upon  them  to  indulge  their  revenge,  and  with  sitting  secure 
spectators  of  what  others  suffered  by  the  war,  while  the  war  itself 
was  a  guard  to  their  lands  and  subsistence.  Marcius  having  thus  ef- 
fected his  purpose,  and  inspired  the  A'^olscians  with  courage,  not  only 
to  meet,  but  even  to  despise  the  enemy,  drew  of!"  his  party  without 
being  molested. 

The  Volscian  forces  assembled  with  great  expedition  and  alacrity; 
and  they  appeared  so  considerable,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  leave 
part  to  garrison  their  towns,  while  the  rest  marched  against  the  Ro- 
mans  Coriolanus  leaving  it  in  the  option  of  Tullus  which  corps  he 

would  command,  Tullus  observed,  that  as  his  colleague  was  not  at 
all  inferior  to  himself  in  valour,  and  had  hitherto  fought  with  better 
success,  he  thought  it  most  advisable  for  him  to  lead  the  army  into 
the  field,  while  himself  stayed  behind  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  towns,  and  to  supply  the  troops  that  made  the  campaign  with 
every  thing  necessary*. 

Marcius,  strengthened  still  more  by  this  division  of  the  command, 
marched  first  against  Circeii,  a  Roman  colony ;  and,  as  it  surren- 
dered without  resistance,  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  plundered. 
After  this  he  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  Latins,  expecting  that 

*  It  would  have  been  very  imprudent  in  Tullus  to  liave  left  Coriolanus,  who  had 
been  an  enemy,  and  now  might  possibly  be  only  a  pretended  friend,  at  tlie  head  of  an 
army  in  the  bowels  of  his  country,  while  he  was  marching  at  the  head  of  aaother  against 
Roiue. 
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the  Romans  would  liazard  a  battle  for  the  Latins,  who  were  their 
allies,  and,  by  frequent  messengers,  called  upon  them  for  assist- 
ance. But  the  commons  of  Rome  showed  no  alarcity  in  the  aifair, 
and  the  consuls,  whose  office  was  almost  expired,  were  not  willing 
to  run  such  a  risk,  and  therefore  rejected  the  request  of  the  Latins. 
Marcius  then  turned  his  arms  against  Tolerium,  Labici,  Pedum,  and 
Bola,  cities  of  Latium,  which  he  took  by  assault,  and,  because  they 
made  resistance,  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  plundered  their 
houses.  At  the  same  time  he  took  particular  care  of  such  as  volun- 
tarily came  over  to  him;  and  that  they  niiglit  not  sustain  any 
damage  against  his  will,  he  always  encamped  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance he  could,  and  would  not  even  touch  upon  their  lands,  if  he 
could  avoid  it. 

Afterwards  he  took  Bollse,  which  is  little  more  than  twelve  miles 
from  Rome,  where  he  put  to  the  sword  almost  all  that  were  of  age  to 
bear  arms,  and  got  much  plunder.  The  rest  of  the  Volscians,  who 
were  left  as  a  safeguard  to  the  towns,  had  not  patience  to  remain  at 
home  any  longer,  but  ran  with  their  weapons  in  tlieir  hands  to  Mar- 
cius, declaring  that  they  knew  no  other  leader  or  general  but  him. 
His  name  and  his  valour  were  renowned  through  Italy.  All  were 
astonished  that  one  man's  changing  sides  could  make  so  prodigious  an 
alteration  in  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  but  disorder  at  Rome.  The  Ro- 
mans refused  to  fight,  and  passed  their  time  in  cabals,  seditious 
speeclies,  and  mutual  complaints,  until  news  was  brought  that  Corio- 
lanus  had  laid  siege  to  Lavinium,  where  the  holy  symbols  of  the 
gods  of  their  fathers  were  placed,  and  from  whence  they  derived  their 
original,  that  being  the  first  city  which  ^Eneas  built.  A  wonderful 
and  universal  change  of  opinion  then  appeared  among  the  people, 
and  a  very  strange  and  absurd  one  among  the  patricians.  The  people 
were  desirous  to  annul  the  sentence  against  Marcius,  and  to  recal 
hiratoRome;  but  the  senate,  being  assembled  to  deliberate  on 
that  point,  finally  rejected  the  proposition,  either  out  of  a  per- 
verse humour  of  opposing  whatever  measure  the  people  espoused,  or 
perhaps  unwilling  that  Coriolanus  should  owe  his  return  to  the  favour 
of  the  people;  or  else  having  conceived  some  resentment  against  hira 
for  harassing  and  distressing  all  the  Romans,  when  he  had  been  in- 
jured only  by  apart,  and  for  showing  himself  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try, in  which  he  knew  the  most  respectable  body  had  both  sympa- 
thized with  him,  and  shared  in  his  ill-treatment.  This  resolution 
being  anounced  to   the    commons*,   it  was  not  in  their  power  to 

*   Perhaps  the  senate  now  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  people,  either 
to  clear  themselves  fr«m  ihc  suspicion  of  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  Coriolanus, 
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proceed  to  vote  or  to  pass  a  bill ;  for  a  previous  decree  of  the  senate 
was  necessary. 

At  this  news  Corlolanus  ^vas  still  more  exasperated^  so  that,  quit- 
ting  the  siege  of  Lavinium*,   he   marched  in  great  fury  towards 
Rome,  and  encamped  only  five  miles  from  it,  at  the  Fossa:  Cluilice, 
The  sight  of  him  caused  great  terror  and  confusion,  hut,  for  the  pre- 
sent,  It   appeased  the- sedition;  for  neither  magistrate  nor  senator 
durst  any  longer  oppose  the  people's  desire  to  recal  him — ^AVhen 
they  saw  the  women  running  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  the  sup- 
plications and  tears  of  tlie  aged  men  at  the  altars  of  the  gods ;  when 
all  courage  and  spirit  v\'ere  gone,  and  salutary  counsels  were  no 
more;  then  they  acknowledged  that  the  people  were  right  in  endea- 
vouring to  be  reconciled  to  Corlolanus,  and  that  the  senate  were  under 
a  great  mistake  in  beginning  to  indulge  the  passions  of  anger  and  re- 
venge at  a  rime  when  they  should  i>ave  renounced  them.     All,  tliere- 
fore,  agreed  to  send  ambassadors   to  Corlolanus  to  offer  him  liberty 
to  return,  and  to  entreat  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Those  that 
went  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  being  all  either  relations  or  friends  of 
Corlolanus,  expected  at  the  first  interview  much  kindness  from  a  man 
who  was  thus  connected  with  them.     But  it  happened  quite  other- 
wise; for,  being  conducted  through  the  Volscian  ranks,  they  found 
liim  seated  In  council,  with  a  number  of  great  officers,  and  with  an 
insufferable  appearance  of  pomp  and  severity.     He  bade  them  then 
declare  their  business,  which  they   did  in  a  very  modest  and  humble 
manner,  as  became  tiie  state  of  their  affairs. 

When  they  iuid  made  an  end  of  speaking,  he  answered  them  with 
much  bitterness  and  high  resentment  of  the  injuries  done  him ;  and, 
as  general  of  the  Volscians,  he  insisted,  "  That  the  Romans  should 
restore  all  the  cities  and  lands  which  they  had  taken  in  the  former 
wars;  and  that  they  should  grant  by  decree  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  the  Volscians,  as  they  had  done  to  the  Latins :  for  that  no  lasting 
peace  could  be  made  between  the  two  nations,  but  upon  these  just 
and  equal  conditions."  He  gave  them  thirty  days  to  consider  of 
them ;  and  having  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  he  immediately  retired 
from  the  Roman  territories. 

Several  among  the  Volscians,  who  for  a  long  time  had  envied  his 
reputation,  and  been  uneasy  at  the  Interest  he  had  with  the  people, 
availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  calumniate  and  reproach 
him.  TuUus  himself  was  of  the  number.  Not  that  he  had  received 
any  particular  injury  from  Corlolanus,  but  he  was  led  away  by  a  pas- 

or  possibly  out  of  that  magnanimity  which  made  the  Romans  averse  to  peace,  when  tliej 
vere  attended  \mh  bad  success  in  war. 

*  He  left  a,  body  of  troops  to  continue  the  blockade. 
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sioii  too  natural  to  man.  It  gave  him  pain  to  find  bis  own  glory  ob- 
scured, and  himself  entirely  neglected  by  the  Volscians,  who  looked 
upon  Coriolanus  as  their  su]>reme  head,  and  thought  that  others 
might  well  be  satisfied  with   that   portion   of  power   and   authority 

which  he  thought  proper  to  allow  them Hence  secret  hints  were 

first  given,  and  in  their  private  cabals  his  enemies  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction,  giving  the  name  of  treason  to  his  retreat.  For 
though  he  had  not  betrayed  their  cities  or  armies,  yet  they  said  he 
had  traitorously  given  up  time,  by  whicli  these  and  all  other  things 
are  both  won  and  lost.  He  had  allowed  them  a  respite  of  no  less 
than  thirty  duys,  knowing  their  affairs  to  be  so  embarrassed  that  they 
wanted  such  a  space  to  re-establish  tliem. 

Coriolanus,  however,  did  not  spend  those  thirty  days  idly.  He 
harassed  tlie  enemy's  allies*,  laid  waste  th.eir  lands,  and  took  seven 
great  and  populous  cities  in  that  interval.  Tlie  Romans  did  not 
venture  to  send  them  any  succours.  They  were  as  spiritless,  and  as 
little  disposed  to  the  war,  as  if  their  bodies  had  been  relaxed  and  i)e- 
numbed  with  the  palsy. 

When  the  term  was  expired,  and  Coriolanus  returned  with  all  Ins 
forces,  they  sent  a  second  embassy,  "  To  entreat  him  to  lay  aside 
his  resentment,  to  dravv  off  the  Volscians  from  their  territories,  and 
then  to  proceed  as  should  seem  most  conducive  to  the  advantage  of 
both  nations.  For  that  the  Romans  would  not  give  up  any  thing 
through  fear;  but  if  lie  thought  it  reasonable  that  the  Volscians 
should  be  indulged  in  some  particular  points,  they  would  l)e  duly  con- 
sidered, if  they  laid  down  their  arms"  Coriolanus  replied,  "That, 
as  a  general  of  the  Volscians,  he  would  give  them  no  answer;  but, 
as  one  who  was  yet  a  citizen  of  Rome,  he  would  advise  and  exhort 
them  to  entertain  humble  thoughts,  and  come  witliin  three  days  with 
a  ratification  of  the  just  conditions  he  had  proposed.  At  the  same 
time,  he  assured  them,  that  if  their  resolutions  should  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  come  any  more  into 
his  camp  with  empty  words." 

The  senate,  having  heard  the  report  of  the  ambassadors,  consider- 
ed the  commonwealth  as  ready  to  sink  in  the  wave-s  oi'  a  dreadful 
tempest,  and  therefore  cast  the  last,  the  sacred  anchor^  as  it  is 
called.  They  ordered  all  the  priests  of  the  gods,  the  ministers  and 
guardians  of  the  mysteries,  and  all  th.at,  by  tj)e  ancient  usuage  of 
their  country,  practised  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  to  go  to 
Coriolanus  in  their  robes,  with  the  ensigns  which  they  bear  in  the 

*  By  this  he  prevented  the  allies  of  tlie  Ronu'.ns  from  assisting  them,  and  guarded 
against  the  charge  of  treachery  which  some  ef  the  Yoiscians  were  ready  to  bring 
against  hira. 
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duties  of  their  office,  and  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  persuade 
him  to  desist  from  the  war,  and  then  to  treat  with  his  countrymen  of 
articles  of  peace  for  the  Volscians.  When  they  came,  he  did  in-- 
deed  vouchsafe  to  admit  them  into  the  camp,  hut  showed  tliem  no 
other  favour,  nor  gave  tliem  a  milder  answer  than  the  others  had 
received;  "  He  bade  them,"  in  short,  "  either  accept  tlie  former 
proposals,  or  prepare  for  war." 

When  the  priests  returned,  the  Romans  resolved  to  keep  close 
within  the  city,  and  to  defend  the  walls;  intending  only  to  repulse 
the  enemy,  should  he  attack  them,  and  placing  their  cliief  hopes  on 
the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune:  for  tiiey  knew  of  no  resource 
within  themselves:  the  city  was  full  of  trouble  and  confusion,  terror 
and  unhappy  presages.  At  last  something  happened  similar  to  what 
is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  which  men  in  general  are  little 
inclined  to  believe.  For  when,  on  occasion  of  any  great  and  iin-* 
common  event,  he  says, 

Pallas  in&pir'd  tlial  counsel; 

And  again, 

But  some  immortal  power  who  rules  the  mindj 
Chang'd  their  resolycsj 

And  elsewiiere, 

The  thoughts  spontaneous  rising. 
Or  bj?  the  same  god  inspir'd  •  •  •  • 

They  despise  the  poet,  as  if,  for  the  sake  of  absurd  notions  and  in- 
credible fables,  he  endeavoured  to  take  away  our  liberty  of  will,  a 
thing  which  Homer  never  dreamed  of:  for  whatever  happens  in  tho 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and  is  the  effect  of  reason  and  considera- 
tion, he  often  ascribes  to  our  own  powers;  as, 

•  •  •  •  My  own  great  mind 
I  then  consulted] 

And  in  another  place, 

Achilles  heard  with  grief;  and  various  thoughts 
Perplex'd  his  mighty  nnnd; 

Once  more, 

But  she  in  vain 

Templed  Bellerophoii.     The  noble  youth 
With  wisdom's  shield  was  arm'd. 

And  ir\  extraordinary  and  wonderful  actions,  which  require  some 
supernatural  impulse  and  enthusiastic  movement,  he  never  intro- 
duces the  deity  as  depriving  man  of  freedom  of  will,  but  as  moving 
the  will.  He  does  not  represent  the  heavenly  power  as  producing 
the  resolution,  but  ideas  which  lead  to  the  resolution.  The  act,  there- 
fore, is  by  no  means  involuntary,  since  occasion  only  is  given  to  free 
operations,  and  confidence  and  good  hope  are  superadded.     Fox 
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either  the  Supreme  Being  must  be  excluded  from  all  casualty  and 
influence  upon  our  actions,  or  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  he  assists  men,  and  co-operates  with  them;  since 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  fashions  our  coporeal  organs,  or  di- 
rects the  motions  of  our  hands  and  feet  to  the  purposes  he  designs, 
but  that,  by  certain  motives  and  ideas  which  he  suggests,  he  either 
excites  the  active  powers  of  tlie  will,  or  else  restrains  them. 

The  Roman  women  were  then  dispersed  in  the  several  temples, 
but  the  greatest  part,  and  most  illustrious  of  the  matrons,  made  their 
supplications  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.     Among  the  last 
was  Valeria,  the  sister  of  the  great  Publlcola,  a  person  who  had  done 
the  Romans  the  most  considerable  services  both    in  peace  and  war. 
Publicola  died  some  time  before,  as   we  have  related  in  his  life;  but 
Valeria  still  lived  in  the  greatest  esteem;  for  her  life  did  honour  to 
her  high  birth.     This  woman,  discerning   Ly   some   divine  impulse 
what  would  be  the  best   expedient,   rose  and  called   upon  the  other 
matrons  to  attend  her  to  the  house  of  Volumnia,   the  mother  of  Co- 
riolanus.     When  she  entered  and  found  her  sitting  with  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, and  with  the  children  of  Coriolanus  on  her   lap,  she  ap- 
proached her  with  her  female   companions,  and  spoke  to  this  effect: 
^'  We  address  ourselves  to  you,  Volumnia  and  Vergilia,  as  women 
to  women,  without  any  decree  of  the   senate,    or  order  of  the  con- 
suls.    But  our  god,  we  believe,  lending  a  merciful  ear  to  oui  prayers, 
put  it  in  our  minds  to  apply  to  you,  and  to  entreat  you  to  do  a  thing 
that  will  not  only  be  salutary  to  us  and  the  other  citizens,   hut  more 
glorious  for  you,  if  you  iiearken  to  us,  than  the  reducing  their  fathers 
and  husbands  from  mortal  enmity  to  peace  and  friendship  was  to  the 
daughters  of  the  Sal)ines.     Come  then,   go  along  with  us  to  Corio- 
lanus; join  your  instances  to  ours;  and  give  a  true  and  iionoiirable 
testimony  to  your  country,  that  though  she  lias  received  the  greatest 
injuries  from  him,  yet  she  has  neither  done  nor  resolved   itpon    any 
thing  against  you  in  iier  anger,   but  restores  you  safe  into  his  hands, 
though  perhaps  she  may    not  obtain   any  be  ter  terms  to  herself  on 
that  account." 

Wlien  Valeria  had  thus  spoken,  the  rest  of  the  women  joined  her 
request.  Volumnia  gave  them  this  answer:  "  Besides  the  share 
which  we  have  in  the  general  calamity,  we  are,  my  friends,  in  parti- 
cular very  unhappy;  since  Marcius  is  lost  to  us,  his  glory  obscured, 
and  his  virtue  gone;  since  we  behold  him  surrounded  by  the  arms 
of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  not  as  their  prisoner,  but  their  com- 
mander. But  it  is  still  a  greater  misfortune  to  us,  if  our  country  is 
become  so  weak  as  to  have  need  to  repose  her  hopes  upon  us.  Foi' 
J  know  not  whether  he  will  have  auv  regard  for  us,  since  he  has  had 
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none  for  his  country,  which  he  used  to  prefer  to  his  mother,  to  his 
wife  and  children.  Take  us,  however,  and  make  what  use  of  us  you 
please.  Lead  us  to  him.  If  wc  can  do  nothing  else,  we  can  expire 
at  his  feet  in  suppiicatin*^  for  Roine." 

She  then  took  the  cliildren  and  Vcrgilia  with  her*,  and  went  witli 
the  other  matrons  to  the  Volscian  camp.  Tlie  siglit  of  them  pro- 
duced, even  in  the  enemy,  compassion  and  a  reverential  silence. 
Con'olanus,  who  then  happened  to  be  seated  upon  the  tribunal  with 
his  piincipai  officers,  seeing  tiie  women  approach,  was  greatly  agi- 
tated and  surprised.  Nevertheless,  he  endeavoured  to  retain  his 
wonted  sternness  and  inexorable  temper,  though  he  jDcrceived  that 
bis  wife  was  at  the  head  of  them.  But,  unable  to  resist  the  emo- 
tions of  affection,  he  could  not  suffer  them  to  address  him  as  he  sat. 

He  descended  from  the  tribunal,  and  ran  to  meet  them. First  he 

embraced  his  mother  for  a  considerable  time,  and  afterwards  his  wife 
and  cjiildrcn,  neither  refraining  from  tears,  nor  any  other  instance  of 
natural  tenderness. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  indulged  his  passion,  and  perceived  that 
his  mother  wanted  to  speak,  he  called  the  Volscian  counsellors  to 
him,  and  Volumnia  expressed  herself  to  this  purpose:  "  You  see,  my 
son,  by  our  attire  and  miserable  looks,  and  therefore  I  may  spare 
myself  the  trouble  of  declaring,  to  what  condition  your  banishment 
lias  reduced  us.  Think  with  yourself  whether  we  are  not  the  most 
unhappy  of  women,  when  fortune  has  changed  the  spectacle,  that 
should  have  been  the  most  pleasing  in  the  world,  into  the  most  dread- 
ful; when  Volumnia  beholds  her  son,  and  Vergilia  her  husband,  en- 
camped in  a  hostile  manner  before  the  walls  of  his  native  city.  And 
what  to  others  is  the  greatest  consolation  under  misfortune  and  ad- 
versity, I  mean  prayer  to  the  gods,  to  us  is  rendered  impracticable; 
for  we  caimot  at  the  same  time  beg  victory  for  otu  country 
and  your  preservation;  but  what  our  worst  enemies  would  impre- 
cate on  us  as  a  curse,  must  of  necessity  be  interwoven  with  our 
prayers.  Your  wife  and  children  must  either  see  their  country 
perish,  or  you.  As  to  my  own  part,  I  will  not  live  to  see  this  war 
decided  by  fortune.  If  I  cannot  persuade  you  to  prefer  friendship 
and  union  to  enmity  and  its  luinous  consequences,  and  so  to  become 
a  benefactor  to  both  sides,  rather  than  the  destruction  of  one,  you 
must  take  this  along  with  you,  and  prepare  to  expect  it,  that  you  shall 
not  advance  against  your  country,  without  trampling  upon  the  dead 

*  Valeriii  first  gave  advice  of  this  design  to  the  consuls,  who  proposed  it  in  the  senate, 
where,  after  ioiig  debates,  it  was  jipproved  of  by  the  fatliers.  Tiieu  Volumnia,  and  the 
piOftt  illusirioiiE  of  the  Roman  matrons,  in  cliariots  which  the  consuls  had  ordered  to  be 
got  ready  for  theni,  took  theii  wav  to  the  enemy's  camp. 
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body  of  her  that  bore  you.  For  it  does  not  become  me  to  wait  for 
that  day  when  my  son  shall  either  be  led  captive  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, or  triumph  over  Rome.  If,  indeed,  I  desire  you  to  save  your 
country  by  ruining  the  Volscians,  I  confess  the  case  would  be  liard, 
and  the  choice  difficult:  for  it  would  neither  be  honourable  to  de- 
stroy your  countrymen,  nor  just  to  betray  those  who  have  placed 
their  confidence  in  you.  But  what  do  we  desire  of  you,  more  than 
deliverance  ft'om  our  own  calamities  ?  A  deliverance  which  will  be 
equally  salutary  to  both  parties*,  but  most  to  the  honour  of  the  Vol- 
scians, since  it  will  appear  that  their  superiority  empowered  them  to 
grant  us  the  greatest  of  blessings,  peace  and  fi'iendship,  while  they 
themselves  receive  the  same.  If  these  take  place,  you  will  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  principal  cause  of  them ;  if  they  do  not,  you 
alone  must  expect  to  bear  the  blame  from  both  nations.  And  though 
the  chance  of  war  is  uncertain,  yet  it  will  be  the  certain  event  of 
this,  that  if  you  conquer,  you  v/ill  be  a  destroying  demon  to  your 
country;  if  you  are  beaten,  it  will  be  clear  that,  by  indulging  your 
resentment,  you  have  plunged  your  friends  and  benefactors  in  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes.'* 

Coriolanus  listened  to  his  mother,  while  she  went  on  with  her 
speech,  without  saying  the  least  word  to  her;  and  Volumnia,  seeing 
him  stand  a  long  time  mute  after  she  had  left  off  speaking,  proceeded 
again  in  this  manner :  "  Why  are  you  silent,  my  son  ?  Is  it  an  honour 
to  yield  every  thing  to  anger  and  resentment,  and  would  it  be  ii  dis- 
grace to  yield  to  your  mother  in  so  important  a  petition  ?  Or  does  it 
become  a  great  man  to  remember  the  injuries  done  him,  and  would 
it  not  equally  become  a  great  and  good  jnan  with  the  highest  regard 
and  reverence  to  keep  in  mind  the  benefits  he  has  received  from  his 
parents?  Surely  you,  of  all  men,  should  take  care  to  be  grateful, 
who  have  suffered  so  extrenicly  by  ingratitude.  And  yet,  thougli  you 
have  already  severely  punished  your  country,  you  have  not  made  your 
mother  the  least  return  for  her  kindness.  The  most  sacred  ties,  both 
of  nature  and  religion,  without  any  other  constraint,  require  that 
you  should  indulge  me  in  this  just  and  reasonable  request;  but,  if 
words  cannot  prevail,  this  only  resource  is  left."  When  she  liad 
said  tliis,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  together  with  his  wife  and 
children;  upon  which  Coriolanus  crying  out,  "  O  molher  !  What  is 
it  you  have  done?"  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  tenderly  press- 
ing her  hand,  continued,  "  You  have  gained  a  victory  fortunate  for 
your  country,  but  ruinous  to  mef.     I  go,  vanquished  by  you  alone." 

*  She  begged  a  truce  for  a  jear,  that  in  tliat  time  measures  miglit  be  taken  lur  set-> 
tling  a  solid  and  lasting  peace. 

t  He  well  foresaw  that  the  Volscians  would  never  forgive  him  the  favour  he  did  tiieir 
enemies. 
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Then,  after  a  short  conference  with  his  mother  and  wife  in  private^ 
lie  sent  them  back  to  Rome^  agreeably  to  their  desire.  Next  mor-* 
iiing  he  drew  off  the  Volscians,  who  had  not  all  the  same  sentiments 
of  what  had  passed.  Some  blamed  him;  others,  whose  inclination 
were  for  peace,  found  no  fault;  others  again,  though  they  disliked 
what  was  done,  did  not  look  upon  Coriolanus  as  a  bad  man,  but 
thought  he  was  excusable  in  yielding  to  sucli  powerful  solicita- 
tions. However,  none  pcrsuraed  to  contradict  his  orders,  though 
they  followed  him  rather  out  of  veneration  for  his  virtue,  than  regard 
to  his  autliority. 

The  sense  of  the  dreadful  and  dangerous  circumstances  which  the 
Roman  people  had  been  in  by  reason  of  the  war,  never  appeared  so 
strong  as  when  they  were  delivered  from  it.  For  no  sooner  did  they 
perceive  from  the  walls  that  the  Vulscians  were  drawing  off,  than  all 
the  temples  were  opened  and  filled  with  persons  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, and  offering  sacrifice,  as  for  some  great  victory.  But  in  no- 
thing was  the  pui)lic  joy  more  evident  than  in  the  affectionate  regard 
and  honour  which  both  the  senate  and  people  paid  the  women,  whom 
they  both  considered  and  declared  the  means  of  their  preservation. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  senate  decreed*  tliat  whatever  they  thouglit 
would  contribute  most  to  their  glory  and  satisfaction,  the  consuls 
should  take  care  to  see  it  done,  they  only  desired  that  a  temple  might 
be  built  to  the  fortune  of  women,  the  expense  of  which  they  of- 
fered to  defray  themselves,  requiring  tlie  commonwealth  to  be  at  no 
other  charge  than  that  of  sacrifices,  and  such  a  solemn  service  as  was 
suitaljle  to  the  majesty  of  the  gods.  The  senate,  though  they  com- 
mended their  generosity,  ordered  tlie  temple  and  shrine  to  be  erected 
at  the  public  chargef;  but  the  women  contributed  their  money  not- 
v/ithstanding,  and  with  it  provided  another  image  of  the  goddess, 
which  the  Romans  report,  when  it  was  set  up  in  the  temple,  to  hay^e 
uttered  these  words:    O  women  1  most  acceptable  to  the  gods 

IS  THIS  YOUR  PIOUS  iiirv. 

They  fabulously  report  that  tliis  voice  was  repeated  twice,  thus  of- 
fering to  our  faith  things  that  appear  impossible.  Indeed,  we  will 
not  deny  that  images  may  have  sweated,  may  have  been  covered  with 
tears,  and  emitted  drops  like  blood.  For  wood  and  stone  often  con- 
tract a  scurf  and  mouldiness  that  produces  moisture ;  and  they  not 
only  exhibit  many  different  colours    themselves,   but   even  receive 

*  It  was  decreed  that  aij  encomium  of  those  matrons  should  be  engraven  on  a  pub- 
lic monument. 

t  It  was  erected  in  the  Latin  way,  about  four  miles  from  Eome,  on  the  place  where 
VoUimnia  had  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  her  son.  Valeria,  who  had  proposed  so  success- 
ful a  deputation,  was  the  first  priestess  of  this  temple,  which  was  much  frequented  by 
the  Eoiuau  women,     Dion.  Jlalicar.  p.  479,  -iSO.     Liv.  lib,  ii.  c.  40. 
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variety  of  tinctures  from  tiie  ambient  air;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Deity  may  not  make  use  of  these  sij>;nstoanounce 
things  to  come.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  a  sound  like  that  of  a 
sigh  or  groan  may  proceed  from  a  statue,  by  the  rupture  or  voilent 
separation  of  some  of  the  interior  parts ;  but  that  an  articulate  voice 
and  expression  so  clear,  so  full  and  perfect,  should  fail  from  a  thing 
inanimate,  is  out  of  all  bounds  of  possibility.  For  neither  the  soul 
of  man,  nor  even  God  liimsclf,  can  utter  vocal  sounds,  and  pronounce 
words,  without  an  organized  body,  and  parts  fitted  for  utterance. 
Wherever,  then,  history  asserts  such  things,  and  bears  us  down  with 
the  testimony  of  many  credible  witnesses,  we  must  conclude  that 
some  impression,  not  unlike  tiiat  of  sense,  influenced  the  imagina- 
tion, and  produced  the  belief  of  a  real  sensation;  as  in  sleep  we  seem 
to  hear  what  we  hear  not,  and  to  see  what  we  do  not  see.  As  for 
those  persons  who  are  possessed  with  such  a  strong  sense  of  religion 
that  they  cannot  reject  any  thing  of  this  kind,  they  found  their  faith 
on  the  wonderful  and  incomprehensible  power  of  God:  for  there 
is  no  manner  of  resemblance  between  him  and  a  human  being-,  either 
m  his  nature,  his  wisdom,  his  power,  or  his  operations.  If,  there- 
fore, he  performs  something  which  we  cannot  effect,  and  executes 
what  with  us  is  impossible,  there  is  nothing  in  this  contradictory  to 
reason;  since,  tliough  he  far  excels  us  in  every  thing,  yet  the  dissi- 
militude and  distance  between  him  and  us  appears  most  of  all  iu 
the  works  which  he  hath  wrouglit.  But  muclt  knowledge  of  tilings 
divine,  as  Heraclitus  affirms,  escaj^es  us  through  want  of  faith. 

When  Coriolanus  returned,  after  this  expedition,  to  Antium,  Tul- 
lus,  who  both  hated  and  feared  him,  resolved  to  assassinate  him  im- 
mediately; being  persuaded  that  if  he  missed  this  he  should  not  have 
such  another  opportunity.  First^  therefore,  he  collected  and  pre- 
pared a  number  of  accomplices,  and  then  called  upon  Coriolanus  to 
divest  himself  of  his  authority,  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  to 
the  Volscians.  Dreading  the  consequence  of  being  reduced  to  a  pri- 
vate station,  while  Tullus,  who  had  so  great  an  interest  with  his 
countrymen,  was  in  power,  he  made  answer,  tlat  if  the  Volscians 
required  it,  he  would  give  up  his  commission,  and  not  otherwise, 
since  he  had  taken  it  at  their  common  request;  but  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  an  account  of  his  behaviour  even  then,  if  the  citizens 
of  Antium  would  have  it  so.  Hereupon  they  met  in  full  assembly, 
and  some  of  the  orators  that  were  prepared  for  it,  endeavoured  to 
exasperate  the  populace  against  him  But  when  Coriolanus  stood 
up,  the  violence  of  the  tumult  abated,  and  he  had  liberty  to  speak; 
the  best  part  of  the  people  of  Antium,  and  those  that  were  most  in- 
clined to  peace,  appearing  ready  to  hear  him  with  candour,  and  to 
f  ass  sentence  with  equity :   TuUus  was  then  afraid  that  he  would 
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make  but  too  good  a  defence;  for  lie  was  an  eloquent  man,  and  the 
former  advantages  which  he  had  procured  the  nation  outweighed 
his  present  offence.  Nay,  the  very  impeachment  was  a  clear  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  tlie  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  them;  for  they 
would  never  have  thought  themselves  injured  in  not  conquering 
Rome,  if  they  had  not  been  near  taking  it  through  his  means.  The 
conspirators,  therefore,  judged  it  prudent  not  to  wait  any  longer,  or 
to  try  the  multitude;  and  the  boldest  of  their  faction  crying  out  that 
a  traitor  ought  not  to  be  heard,  or  suffered  by  the  Volscians  to  act  the 
tyrant,  and  refuse  to  lay  down  his  authority,  rushed  upon  him  in  a 
body,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot*;  not  one  that  was  present  lifting 
a  hand  to  defend  him.  It  was  soop  evident  that  this  was  not  done 
with  the  general  approbation ;  for  they  assembled  from  several  cities 
to  give  his  body  an  honourable  burialf,  and  adorned  his  monument 
witli  arms  and  spoils,  as  became  a  distinguished  warrior  and  general. 
When  the  Romans  were  informed  of  his  death,  they  shewed  no 
sign  either  of  favour  or  resentment.  Only  they  permitted  the  women, 
at  their  request,  to  go  into  mourning  for  ten  months,  as  they  used  to 
do  for  a  father,  a  son,  or  a  brother;  this  being  the  longest  term  for 
mourning  allowed  by  Numa  Pompihus,  as  noticed  in  his  life. 

The  Volscian  affairs  soon  wanted  the  abilities  of  Marcius.  For, 
first  of  all,  in  a  dispute  which  they  had  with  the  jEqui,  tlieir  friends 
and  allies,  which  of  the  two  nations  should  give  a  general  to  their  ar- 
mies, they  proceeded  to  blows,  and  a  number  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed; and  afterwards  coming  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  in  which 
they  were  defeated,  and  Tullus,  together  with  the  flower  of  their  array 
slain,  they  were  forced  to  accept  of  very  disgraceful  conditions  of 
peace,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Rome,  and 
obliged  to  accept  of  such  terms  as  the  conquerors  would  allow  them, 

■*  Dion^sious  of  Halicarnassus  says,  that  tlie}' stoned  liiru  to  death. 

t  They  dressed  him  in  his  general's  robes,  and  laid  his  corps  on  a  magnificent  bier, 
which  was  carried  by  such  jUJung  officers  as  were  most  distinguished  for  their  martial  ex- 
ploits. Before  liira  were  borne  the  spoils  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  the  crowns  he 
had  gained,  and  plans  of  the  cities  he  had  taken.  In  this  order  his  body  was  laid  on 
the  pile,  nhile  several  victims  were  slain  in  honour  to  his  memory.  When  the  pile  was 
consumed,  they  gathered  up  his  ashes,  which  they  interred  on  the  spot,  and  erected  a 
magnificent  monument  there.  Coriolanus  was  slain  in  the  second  y^ar  of  the  seventv- 
tliird  Oly^mpiad,  and  in  the  two  hundred  and  sixty- sixtii  year  of  Rome,  and  eight  years 
after  his  firit  campaigii.  According  to  this  account,  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  but 
Livy  informs  us  from  Fabius,  a  very  ancient  author,  that  he  lived  till  he  was  very  old; 
and  that  in  the  decline  of  life  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  "  a  state  of  exile  was  always  un- 
conifoi  table,  but  more  so  to  an  old  man  than  to  another."  We  cannot  think,  however, 
that  Coriolanus  grew  old  among  the  Volscians;  had  he  done  so,  his  counsels  would  have 
preserved  them  from  ruin;  and,  after  Tullus  was  slain,  he  would  have  restored  their  af- 
fairs, and  have  got  them  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Iloman  citizens,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Latins. 
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COMPARED. 

HAVING  now  given  a  detail  of  all  the  actions  of  these  two  great 
men,  that  we  thought  worthy  to  be  known  and  remembered,  we  may 
perceive  at  one  glance,  that,  as  to  their  military  exploits,  the  balance 
is  nearly  even.  For  both  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  courage  as 
soldiers,  and  of  prudence  and  capacity  as  commanders-in-chief; 
though  perhaps  some  may  think  Alcibiades  the  more  complete  gene- 
ral, on  account  of  his  many  successful  expeditions  at  sea  as  well  as 
land.  But  this  is  common  to  both,  that  when  they  had  the  com- 
mand, and  fought  in  person,  the  affairs  of  their  country  infailiblv 
prospered,  and  as  infallibly  declined  wlien  they  went  over  to  the 
enemy. 

As  to  their  behaviour  in  point  of  government,  if  the  licentiousness 
of  Alcibiades,  and  his  compliances  with  the  h.umour  of  tiie  populace, 
were  abhorred  by  the  wise  and  sober  part  of  the  Athenians,  tlie  proud 
and  forbidding  manner  of  Coriolanus,  and  his  excessive  attaeliment 
to  the  patricians,  were  equally  detested  by  tiie  Roman  people.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  neither  of  them  is  to  be  commended;  though 
he  that  avails  himself  of  popular  arts,  and  shows  too  much  indul- 
gence, is  less  blamable  than  he  who,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
obseqiousness,  treats  his  people  with  severity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  dis- 
grace to  attain  to  power  by  flattering  them;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  pursue  it  by  acts  of  insolence  and  oj)pression,  is  not  only  shame- 
ful, but  unjust. 

That  Coriolanus  had  an  openness  and  simplicity  of  manners,  is  a 
point  beyond  dispute,  Vvhiist  Alcibiades  was  crafty  and  dark  in  the 
proceedings  of  his  administration.  7"he  latter  has  been  most  blamed 
for  the  trick  Vviiich  he  put  upon  the  Lacedcemonian  ambassadors,  as 
Thucydides  tells  us,  and  by  which  he  renewed  the  war.  Yet  this 
stroke  of  policy,  though  it  plunged  Alliens  again  in  war,  rendered 
the  alliance  with  the  Mantineans  and  Argives,  which  was  brought 
about  by  Alcibiades,  much  stronger,  and  more  respectable.  But 
was  not  Coriolanus  chargeable  with  a  falsity  too,  when,  as  Dionysius 
informs  us,  he  stirred  up  the  Romans  against  the  Vulscians,  by  load- 
ing the  latter  with  an  infamous  calumny,  when  they  went  to  see  the 
public  games?  The  cause,  too,  makes  this  action  the  more  criminal; 
for  it  was  not  by  ambition  or  a  rival  spirit  in  politics,  that  he  was  in- 
fluenced, as  Alcibiades  was;  but  he  did  it  to  gratify  his  anger,  a  pas 
sion  which,  as  Dion  says,  is  ever  ungrateful  to  its  votaries.  By 
this  means  they  disturbed  all  Italy;  and,  in  his  quarrel  with  his  coun- 
VoL.  1.    No.  15.  >:i.K 
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try,  destroyed  many  cities  which  had  never  done  him  any  injury.  AI- 
cibiades,  indeed,  was  the  author  of  many  evils  to  the  Athenians,  but 
was  easily  reconciled  to  tiiem  when  he  found  that  they  repented. 
Nay,  when  he  was  driven  a  second  time  into  exile,  he  could  not  bear 
with  patience  the  blunders  committed  by  the  new  generals,  nor  see 
with  indifference  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  but  ob- 
served the  same  conduct  which  A:  istides  is  so  highly  extolled  for, 
with  respect  to  Themistocles.  He  went  in  person  to  those  generals, 
whom  he  knew  were  not  his  friends,  and  showed  them  what  steps  it 
was  proper  for  them  to  take.  VViiereas  Coriolanus  directed  b'S  re- 
venge against  the  whole  commonwi-  dth,  though  he  hud  not  been  in- 
jured by  tl^e  whole,  but  the  best  and  most  respectable  part  both  suf- 
fei  ed  and  sympathized  with  bim.  And  afterwards,  when  the  Romans 
endeavoured  to  make  satisfaction  tor  that  single  grievance  by  many 
embassies  and  much  submission,  he  was  not  in  the  ^east  pacified  or 
won;  but  showed  himself  determined  to  prosecute  a  cruel  war,  not 
in  order  to  procure  his  return  to  his  native  country,  but  to  conquer 
and  to  ruin  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  granted,  that  there  was  this  dif- 
ference in  the  case :  Alcibiades  returned  to  the  Athenians  when  the 
Spartans,  who  both  feared  and  hated  him,  intended  to  dispatch  him 
privacely.  But  it  was  not  so  honoura])!e  in  Coriolanus  to  desert  the 
Volseians,  who  had  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  appointed 
him  general  with  full  authority,  and  reposed  in  him  the  higliest  con- 
fidence: very  different  in  this  respect  from  Alcibiades,  who  was 
abused  to  their  own  purposes,  rather  than  employed  and  trusted  by 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  who,  after  having  been  tossed  about  in 
their  city  and  their  camp,  was  at  last  ol)liged  to  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  Tissaphernes.  But  perhaps,  he  made  his  court  to  the  Per- 
sian* in  order  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  his  country,  to  which  he 
was  desirous  to  return. 

History  informs  us  that  Alcibiades  often  took  bribes,  which  he 
lavished  again  with  equal  discredit  upon  his  vicious  pleasures;  while 
Coriolanus  refused  to  receive  even  what  the  generals  he  served  un- 
der would  have  given  him  with  honour.  Hence  the  behaviour  of 
the  latter  was  the  more  detested  by  the  people  in  the  disputes  about 
debts;  since  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  advantage,  but  out  of  con- 
tempt, and  by  way  of  insult,  as  they  thought,  that  he  bore  so  hard 
upon  them. 

Antipater,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where  he  speaks  of  the  death  of 

*  For  he  prevented  Tissaphernes  from  assisting  the  Spartans  with  all  his  forces.  Thus 
he  served  the  Athenians  and  tlie  Persians  at  the  same  time.  For  it  was  iindonbledij'  the 
interest  of  the  Persians  to  preserve  the  two  leading  powers  of  Greece  in  a  condition  tQ 
gnnoy  each  other,  and,  in  the  mean  lime,  to  reap  the  advantage  themselves. 
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Aristotle  the  philosopher,  tells  us,  "  That  great  man,  besides  his 
other  extraordinay  talents,  had  the  art  of  insinuating  himself  Into  the 
aftections  of  those  he  conversed  with."  For  want  of  this  talent, 
the  great  actions  and  virtues  of  Coriolanus  were  odious  even  to  those 
who  received  the  benefit  of  them,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  could 
not  endure  that  austerity  which,  as  Plato  says,  is  the  companion  of 
solitude.  But  as  Alcibiades,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  how  to  treat 
those  with  wlioni  he  conversed  with  an  engaging  civility,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  glory  of  his  exploits  flourished  m  the  favour  and  honourable 
regard  of  mankind,  since  his  very  faults  had  sometimes  their  grace 
and  elegance.  Hence  it  was,  that  though  his  conduct  was  often 
very  prejudicial  to  Athens,  yet  he  was  frequently  appointed  com- 
nmndcr-in-ehief;  while  Coriolanus,  after  many  great  achievements, 
with  the  best  pretentions,  sued  for  the  consulship,  and  lost  it.  The 
former  deserved  to  be  hated  by  his  countrymen,  and  was  not;  the 
latter  was  not  beloved,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was  admired. 

We  should,  moreover,  consider  that  Coriolanus  performed  no  con- 
siderable services  wiiile  he  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country, 
though  for  the  enemy  against  his  country  he  did;  but  that  Alcibiades, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  a  general,  did  great  things  for  the  Athenians.^ 
When  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  Alcibiades  was  superior  to  all  the 
attemps  of  his  enemies,  though  their  calumnies  prevailed  against  him 
in  his  absence;  whereas  Coriolanus  was  condemned  by  the  Romans, 
though  present  to  defend  himself;  and  at  length  killed  by  the  Vol- 
sciaus,  against  all  rights  indeed,  wiiether  human  or  divine;  never- 
theless, he  aftbrded  them  a  colour  for  what  they  did,  by  granting  that 
peace  to  the  enircaties  of  the  wonjen,  which  he  had  refused  to  the 
application  of  the  ambassadors;  by  that  means  leaving  the  enmity 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  grounds  of  the  war  entire,  and 
losing  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  the  Volscians.  For  surely 
he  would  not  have  drawn  off  the  forces  without  the  consent  of  tiiose 
that  committed  them  to  his  conduct,  if  he  had  sufficiently  regarded 
ills  duty  to  them. 

But  if,  v^'hhout  considering  the  Volscians  in  the  least,  he  consulted 
his  resentment  only  in  stirring  up  the  war,  and  put  a  period  to  it 
again  when  that  was  satisfied,  lie  should  not  have  spared  his  country 
on  his  mother's  account,  but  have  spared  her  with  it;  for  both  his 
mother  and  wife  made  a  part  of  his  native  city  which  he  was  besieg- 
ing. But  inhumanly  to  reject  the  application  and  entreaties  of  the 
ambassadors,  and  the  petition  of  tiie  priests,  and  then  to  consent 
to  a  retreat  in  favour  of  his  mother,  was  not  doing  honour  to  his 
mother,  but  bringing  disgrace  upon  his  country;  since,  as  if  it  was 
not  wortliy  to  be  saved  for  its  own  sake,    it   appeared  to   be   saved 
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only  in  compassion  to  a  woman.  For  the  favour  was  invidious, 
and  so  far  from  being  engaging,  that,  in  fact,  it  savoured  of 
cruelty,  and  consequently  was  unacceptable  to  both  parties.  He 
retired  without  being  won  by  the  supplications  of  those  he  was  at 
war  with,  and  without  consent  of  those  for  uhom  he  undertook 
it.  The  cause  of  all  which  was,  t!ie  austerity  of  his  manners, 
liis  arrogance  and  inflexibility  of  mind,  things  hateful  enough  to 
the  people  at  all  times;  but,  when  united  with  ambition,  savage 
and  intolerable.  Persons  of  his  temper,  as  if  they  had  no  need  of 
honours,  neglect  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  multitude,  and 
yet  are  excessively  chagrined  when  those  are  denied  them.  It  is 
true,  neither  Mctellus,  nor  Aristides,  nor  Epaminondas,  were  pliant 
to  the  people's  humour,  or  could  submit  to  flatter  them ;  but  then 
they  had  a  thorough  contempt  of  every  thing  that  the  people  could 
either  give  or  take  away;  and  wlien  they  were  banished,  or,  on  any 
other  occasion,  miscarried  in  the  suffrages,  or  were  condemned  in 
large  fines,  they  nourished  no  anger  against  their  ungrateful  coun- 
trymeUj  but  were  satisfied  with  tlieir  repentance,  and  reconciled  to 
them  at  their  request.  And,  surely,  he  who  is  sparing  in  his  assi- 
duities to  the  people  can  but  with  an  ill  grace  think  of  revenging 
any  slight  he  may  sufier;  for  extreme  resentment  in  case  of  dis- 
appointment in  a  pursuit  of  honour  must  be  the  effect  of  an  extreme 
desire  of  it. 

Alc'iblades,  for  his  part,  readily  ackjiowledged  that  he  was  charm- 
ed with  honours,  and  tliat  he  was  very  uneasy  at  being  neglected; 
and  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  himself  to  those  he  had 
to  do  with  by  every  engaging  art.  But  the  pride  of  Coriolanus  would 
not  permit  him  to  make  his  court  to  those  who  were  capable  of  con- 
ferring honours  upon  him;  and  at  the  same  time  his  ambition  filled 
him  with  regret  and  indignation,  when  they  passed  him  by.  This, 
then,  is  the  blaineable  part  of  his  character;  all  the  rest  is  great  and 
glorious.  In  point  of  temperance  and  disregard  of  riches,  he  is  fit 
to 'he  compared  with  the  most  illustrious  examples  of  integrity  in 
Greece,  and  not  v/ith  Alcibiades,  who,  in  this  respect,  was  the  most 
profligate  of  men,  and  had  the  least  regard  for  decency  and  honour. 


TIMOLEON. 


THE  afTuirs  of  the  Syracusans,  before  Timoleon  was  sent  into 
Sicily,  were  in  this  posture :  Dion,  having  driven  out  Dionysius  the 
tyrant,   was  soon  assassinated;  those  that  with  him  had  been  the 
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mearss  of  delivering  Syracuse  were  divided  among  tliemselves;  and 
the  eity,  which  only  changed  one  tyrant  for  another,  was  oppressed 
with  so  many  miseries  that  it  was  almost  desolate*.  As  for  the  rest 
of  Sicily,  the  wars  had  made  part  of  it  quite  a  desert,  and  most  of 
the  towns  that  remained  were  held  by  a  confused  mixture  of  bar- 
barians and  soldiers,  who,  having  no  regular  pay,  were  ready  for  eveiy 
change  of  government. 

Such  being  the  state  of  tilings,  Dionysius,  in  the  tenth  year  after 
Ills  expulsion,  having  got  together  a  body  of  foreigners,  drov^e  out 
Nys^us,  then  master  of  Syracuse,  restored  his  own  affairs,  and  re- 
established himself  in  his  dominions.  Thus  he  who  had  been  unac- 
countably stripped  by  a  small  body  of  men  of  the  greatest  power  that 
any  tyrant  ever  possessed,  still  more  unaccountably,  of  a  beggarly 
fugitive,  became  the  master  of  those  who  liad  expelled  him.  All, 
therefore,  who  remained  in  Syracuse,  became  slaves  to  a  tyrant  who 
at  the  best  was  of  an  ungentle  nature,  and  at  tliat  time  exasperated 
by  his  misfortunes  to  a  degree  of  savage  ferocity.  But  the  best  and 
most  considerable  of  the  citizens  having  retired  to  Icetes,  prince  of 
the  Leontines,  put  tliemselves  under  his  protection,  and  chose  hira 
for  their  general.  Not  that  he  was  better  than  the  most  avowed 
tyrants,  but  they  had  no  other  resource;  and  tliey  were  willing  to 
repose  some  confidence  in  him,  as  being  of  a  Syracusan  family,  and 
having  an  army  able  to  encounter  tliat  of  Dionysius. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  a])pearing  before  Sicily  with 
a  great  fleet,  and  being  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  island,  the  Sicilians,  struck  witli  terror,  determined  to 
send  an  embassy  into  Greece,  to  beg  assistance  of  the  Corinthians ; 
not  only  on  account  of  their  kindered  to  that  peoplcf,  and  the  many 
services  they  imd  received  from  them  on  former  occasions,  but  be- 
cause they  knew  that  Corinth  vvas  always  a  patroness  of  liberty,  and 
an  enemy  to  tyrants  ;  and  that  she  had  engaged  in  many  considerable 
wars,  not  from  a  motive  of  ambition  or  avarice,    but  to  maintain  the 

•  Upon  Dion's  dcatli,  his  nnuderer  Calippus  usurped  tlie  supreme  power;  but  after 
ten  months  he  was  driven  out,  and  slain  with  the  same  dagger  which  he  had  planted  in 
the  breast  of  his  friend,  Hipparinus,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  arriving  with  a  numerous 
fleet,  possessed  himself  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  held  it  for  the  space  ot  two  years, 
Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  being  thus  divided  into  parties  and  factions,  Dionysius  t!ie 
younger,  wlio  had  been  driven  from  the  throne,  talung  advantage  of  these  troubles,  as* 
sembled  some  foreign  troops;  and  having  deleated  Nyseeus,  who  was  tlien  governor  of 
Syracuse,  reinstated  himself  in  his  dominions. 

t  The  Syracusans  were  a  colony  from  Corinth,  founded  by  Archias  the  Corinthian  in 
tlie  second  year  of  the  eleventh  Oiymiiiad.  ssven  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Sicily  had  been  planted  with  Phoenicians  and  other  barbarous  peo- 
ple, as  the  Grecians  called  theni;  above  three  hundicd  years  before. 
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Ii'eedom  and  independency  of  Greece.  Hereupon  Icetes,  whose  In- 
tention in  accepting  the  command  was  not  so  much  to  deliver  Syra- 
cuse from  its  tyrants,  as  to  set  up  himself  t3\cre  in  the  same  capacity, 
treated  privately  with  the  Carthaginians,  while  in  public  he  commen- 
ded the  design  of  the  Syracusans,  and  dispatched  amliassadors  along; 
^snth  theirs  into  Peloponn-.^sus.  Not  that  he  was  desirous  of  suc- 
cours from  thence,  but  he  hoped  that  if  the  Corinthians,  on  account 
of  the  troubles  of  Cireece  and  their  engagements  at  home,  should,  as 
it  was  likely  enough,  decline  sending  any,  he  miglit  the  more  easily 
incline  the  balance  to  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  then  make 
use  of  their  alliance  and  their  forces,  either  against  the  Syracusans 
or  their  present  tyrant.  That  such  were  his  views,  a  little  time  dis- 
covered. 

When  the  ambassadors  arrived,  and  their  business  was  known,  the 
Corinthians,  always  accustomed  to  give  particular  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  the  colonies,  and  especially  those  of  Syracuse,  since  by 
good  fortune  they  had  nothing  to  molest  them  in  their  own  country, 
readily  passed  a  vote  th.at  the  succours  should  l)e  granted.  The  next 
thing  to  be  considered  was,  wlio  should  begtneral;  when  the  magis- 
trates put  in  nomination  such  as  had  endc;ivoured  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  tlic  state;  but  one  of  the  plebeians  stood  up  and  pro- 
posed Timoleon,  the  son  of  Timodemus,  who  as  yet  had  no  share  in 
the  business  of  the  commonwealth,  anil  was  so  far  from  hoping  or 
wishing  for  such  an  appointment,  that  it  seemed  some  god  inspired 
him  with  the  thought;  with  such  indulgence  did  fortune  immediately 
promote  his  election,  and  so  much  did  her  favour  afterwards  signalize 
his  actions,  and  add  lustre  to  his  valour ! 

His  parentage  was  noble  on  both  sides,  for  both  his  fallier  Timo- 
demus and  his  mother  Demariste  were  of  the  best  families  in  Corinth. 
His  love  of  his  country  was  remarka])le,  and  so  was  the  mildness  of 
his  disposition,  saving  that  he  bore  an  extreme  hatred  to  tyrants  and 
wicked  men.  His  natural  abilities  for  war  wer«  so  happily  temper- 
ed, that  as  an  extraordinary  prudence  was  seen  in  the  enterprises  of 
his  younger  years,  so  an  undaunted  courage  distinguished  his  de- 
clining age.  He  had  an  elder  brother,  named  Timophanes,  who  re- 
sembled him  in  nothing;  being  rasli  and  indiscreet  of  himself,  and 
utterly  corrupted  besides  by  the  passion  for  sovereignty  infused  into 
him  by  some  of  his  profligate  acquaintance,  and  certain  foreign  sol- 
diers whom  he  had  always  about  him.  He  appeared  to  be  impetuous 
in  war,  and  to  court  danger,  which  g:ive  his  countrymen  such  aa 
opinion  of  his  courage  and  activity,  that  they  frequently  intrust- 
ed him  with  the  command  of  the  army.  And  in  these  matters 
Timolcoii  much  assisted  him,  by  entirely  concealing,  or  at  least  ex- 
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teiiuaiing  his  faults,  and  magnifying  the  good  qualties  wiiich  nature 
had  g-iven  bini. 

In  a  battle  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  troops  of  Argos  and 
Clcone,  Tiniolcon  happened  to  serve  among  the  infantry,  when  Ti- 
mophanesj  who  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  cavalry,  was  brought  into  ex- 
treme danger;  for  his  horse  being  wounded  threw  him  amidst  the 
enemy.  Hereupon  part  of  his  comianions  were  frightened,  and 
presently  dispersed;  and  the  few  that  remained,  having  to  figlit  v/idi 
numbers,  with  difl'iculty  stood  their  ground.  Timoleon,  seeing  his 
brother  in  these  circumstances,  rantoliis  assistance,  and  covered  liim 
as  he  lay  with  his  shield,  and  after  having  received  abundance  of 
darts  and  many  strokes  of  the  sword  upon  his  body  and  his  armour,  by 
great  efforts  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  saved  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  Corinthians,  apprehensive  that  their  city 
might  be  surprised  through  some  treachery  of  their  allies,  as  it  hvA 
been  before  resolved  to  keep  on  foot  four  hundred  mercenaries,  gave 
the  command  of  them  to  Timophanes.  But  he,  having  no  regard 
to  justice  or  honour,  soon  entered  into  measures  to  subject  the  city 
to  himself,  and  having  put  to  death  a  number  of  tiie  principal  inha- 
bitants without  form  of  trial,  declared  himself  absolute  prince  of  it. 
Timoleon,  greatly  concerned  at  this,  and  accounting  the  treacherous 
proceedings  of  his  brother  his  own  misfortune,  went  to  expostulate 
with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  this  mad- 
ness and  unfortunate  amhition,  and  to  bethink  Jiimself  liow  to  make 
his  fellow-citizens  some  amends  for  the  crimes  lie  had  committed. 
But  as  he  rejected  his  single  admonition  with  disdiiin,  he  returned 
a  few  days  after,  taking  with  him  a  kinsman,  named  .-Eschylus,  bro- 
ther to  the  wife  of  Timoplianes,  and  a  certain  soothsayer,  a  friend  of 
his,  whom  Theopompus  calls  Satyrus,  but  Ephorus  and  Timaeus 
mention  by  the  name  of  Orthagoras.  These  three,  standing  round 
him,  earnestly  entreated  him  yet  to  listen  to  reason,  and  change  his 
mind.  Timophanes  at  first  laughed  at  them,  and  afterwards  gave 
way  to  a  violent  passion ;  upon  which  Timoleon  stepped  aside,  and 
stood  weeping,  with  his  face  covered,  while  the  other  two  drew  their 
swords,  and  dispatched  him  in  a  moment*. 

The  matter  being  soon  generally  known,  the  principal  and  most 

*  Diodorus,  in  the  circumstances  of  this  fact,  difFers  from  Plutarcli.  He  tells  us,  that 
Timoleon  Imving  killed  his  brother  in  the  market-place  with  his  own  hand,  a  great  tumult 
arose  among  the  citizens.  To  appease  this  tumult,  an  assembly  was  convened;  and  ix\ 
the  height  of  their  debates  the  Syracusan  ambassadors  arrived,  demanding  a  general: 
Whereupon  they  unanimously  agreed  to  send  Timoleon;  but  first  let  him  know  that  if 
he  discharged  his  duty  there  well,  he  should  be  considered  as  one  who  bad  killed  a  tyrant  j 
li  not,  as  the  murderer  of  his  brother.     Diodor,  Sicui,  1.  xvi.  c.  10. 
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valuable  part  of  the  Corinthians  extolled  Timoleon's  detestation  of 
wickedness^and  that  greatness  of  soul  v^luch^  notwithstanding^  the 
gentleness  of  his  lieart  and  iiis  aflection  to  his  relations,  led  him  to 
prefer  his  country  to  his  family,  and  justice  and  honour  to  interest 
and  advantage.  VA'hile  his  brother  fought  valiantly  for  his  country, 
he  had  saved  him ;  and  slain  him  when  he  had  treacherously  enslaved 
it.  Those  who  knew  not  how  to  live  in  a  democracy,  and  had  been 
used  to  make  their  court  to  men  in  power,  pretended  indeed  to  re- 
joice at  the  tyrant's  death;  but,  at  the  same  time,  reviling  Timoleoii 
as  guilty  of  a  horrible  and  impious  deed,  they  created  him  great  un- 
easiness. AVhen  he  heard  how  heavily  his  mother  bore  it,  and  that 
she  uttered  the  most  dreadful  wishes  and  imprecations  against  him, 
he  went  to  excuse  it,  and  console  lier;  but  she  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  seeing  him,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut  against  him. 
He  then  became  entirely  a  prey  to  sorrow,  and  attempted  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  abstaining  from  all  manner  of  food.  In  these  un- 
happy circumstances,  his  friends  did  not  abandon  him.  They  even 
added  force  to  their  entreaties,  till  they  prevailed  on  him  to  live.  He 
determined,  however,  to  live  in  solitude;  and  accordingly  he  with- 
drew from  all  public  affairs,  and  for  some  years  did  not  so  much  as 
approach  the  city,  but  wandered  about  the  most  gloomy  parts  of  his 
grounds,  and  gave  himself  up  to  melancholy.  Thus  the  judgment, 
if  it  borrows  not  from  reason  and  philosophy  sufficient  strength  and 
steadiness  for  action,  is  easily  unsettled  and  depraved  by  any  casual 
commendation  or  dispraise,  and  departs  from  its  own  purposes.  For 
an  action  should  not  only  be  just  and  laudable  in  itself,  but  the 
principle  from  which  it  proceeds  firm  and  immoveable,  in  order  that 
our  conduct  may  have  the  sanction  of  our  own  approbation ;  other- 
wise, upon  the  completion  of  any  undertaking,  we  shall,  through  our 
own  weakness,  be  filled  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  the  splendid 
ideas  of  honour  and  virtue  that  led  us  to  perform  it  will  vanish,  just 
as  the  glutton  is  soon  cloyed  and  disgusted  with  the  luscious  viands 
which  he  had  devoured  with  too  keen  an  appetite.  Repen- 
tance tarnishes  the  best  actions;  whereas  the  purposes  that  are 
grounded  upon  knowledge  and  reason  never  change,  though  they 
may  happen  to  be  disappointed  of  success.  Hence  it  was  that  Pho- 
cion  of  Athens,  having  vigorously  opposed  the  proceedings  of  Leos- 
thenes*,  which,  notwithstanding,  turned  out  much  more  happily 
than  he  expected;  when  he  saw  the  Athenians  offering  sacrifice,  and 
elated  with  their  victory,  told  them,  lie  was  glad  of  their  sucvesSy 
but,  if  it  was  to  do  over  again,  he  should  give  the  scnne  counsel. 
Still  stronger  vvfis  the  answer  which  Aristides  the  Locrian,  one  of 

*  See  the  life  of  Phocion. 
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Plato's  intimate  friends,  gave  to  Dionysius  the  elder,  wlien  he  de- 
manded one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  I  had  rather  see  the  virgin 
in  her  grave  than  in  the  palace  of  a  tyrant.  And  when  Dionysius 
soon  after  put  his  son  to  death,  and  then  insolently  asked  him, 
TV  hat  he  noiv  tlmiight  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  daughter?  lam 
sorn/,  said  he,  for  tvhat  you  have  done,  hut  lam  not  sorry  for 
what  I  said.  However,  it  is  only  a  superior  and  highly  accomplished 
virtue  that  can  attain  such  iieights  as  tliese. 

As  for  Timoleon's  extreme  dejection  in  consequence  of  the  late 
fact,  whether  it  proceeded  from  regret  of  his  brother's  fate,  or  the 
reverence  he  bore  his  mother,  it  so  shattered  and  impaired  his  spirits, 
that  for  almost  twenty  years  he  was  concerned  in  no  important  or 
public  affair. 

When,  therefore,  lie  was  pitched  upon  for  general,  and  accepted 
as  such  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  Teleelides,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  power  and  reputation  in  Corinth,  exhorted  him  to  behave 
well,  and  to  exert  a  generous  valour  in  the  execution  of  his  com- 
mission :  For,  said  he,  if  your  conduct  be  good,  ive  shall  consider 
you  a^  the  destroyer  of  a  tyrant ;  ij  had,  as  the  murderer  of  your 
brother. 

While  Timoleon  was  assembling  his  forces,  and  preparing  to  set 
sail,  the  Corinthians  received  letters  from  Icetes,  which  plainly  dis- 
covered his  revolt  and  treachery.  For  his  ambassadors  were  no 
sooner  set  out  for  Corinth  than  he  openly  joined  the  Cartliaginians, 
and  acted  in  concert  with  them,  in  order  to  expel  Dionysius  from 
Syracuse,  and  usurp  the  tyranny  himself.  Fearing,  moreover,  lest 
he  should  lose  his  opportunity  by  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  army  from 
Corinth,  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  to  acquaint  them,  *'  Tliat 
there  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  put  themselves  10  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, or  t(;  expose  tlicmselves  to  the  dangers  of  a  voyage  to  Sicily  j 
particularlv  as  the  Carthaginians  vrouid  oppose  them,  and  were 
watching  for  their  ships  with  a  numerous  fleet;  and  that  indeed,  on 
account  of  the  slowness  of  their  motions,  he  had  been  forced  to  engage 
those  very  Carthaginians  to  assist  him  against  the  tyrant." 

If  any  of  the  Corinthians  before  were  cold  and  hiditferent  as  to  the 
expedition,  upon  the  reading  of  these  letters  they  \\-ere  one  and 
all  so  incensed  against  Icetes,  that  they  readily  supplied  Timoleon 
with  whatever  he  wanted,  and  united  their  endeavours  to  expedite 
his  sailing. 

When  the  fleet  was  equipped,  and  the  soldiers  provided  with  al! 
that  was  necessary,  the  priestesses  of  Proserpine  had  a  dream,  where- 
in that  goddess  and  her  mother  Ceres  appeared  to  them  in  a  travel- 
ling garb,  and  told  them,  "  That  they  intended  to  accompany  Tauo- 
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leon  into  Sicily."  Hereupon  the  Corinthians  equipped  a  sacred 
galley,  which  they  called  the  gallei/ of  the  goddesses.  Timoleon 
himself  went  to  Delphi,  where  he  offered  saciifice  to  Apol'o;  and, 
upon  his  descending  into  the  place  where  the  oracles  were  delivered, 
•was  surprised  with  this  wonderful  occurence;  A  wreath,  embroiderr 
ed  with  crowns  and  images  of  victory,  slipped  down  from  among 
the  offerings  that  were  hung  up  there,  and  fell  upon  Timoleon's 
head,  so  tLat  Apollo  seemed  to  send  him  out  crowned  upon  that 
enterprise. 

He  had  seven  ships  of  Corinth,  two  of  Corcyra,  and  a  tenth  fitted 
out  by  tlie  Leucadians,  with  which  he  put  to  sea.  It  was  in  the 
night  that  he  set  sail,  and  with  a  prosperous  g;de  he  was  making  his 
way,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  rent  asunder, 
and  to  pour  upon  his  ship  a  bright  and  spreading  flame,  which  soon 
formed  itself  into  a  torch,  such  as  is  used  in  the  sacred  mysteries, 
and,  having  conducted  them  through  their  whole  course,  brought 
them  to  that  quarter  of  Italy  for  which  they  designed  to  steer.  The 
soothsayer  declared  tliat  this  appearance  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
dream  of  the  priestesses,  and  that  by  tliis  light  from  heaven  the  god- 
essos  showed  themselves  interested  in  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
particul;Mly  as  Sicily  was  sacred  to  Proserpine;  it  being  fabled  that 
her  rape  happened  there,  and  that  the  island  was  bestowed  on  her  as 
a  nuptial  gift. 

The  fleet,  thus  encouraged  with  tokens  of  the  divine  favour,  very 
soon  crossed  the  sea,  and  made  tlie  coast  of  Italy.  But  the  news 
brought  thither  fiom  Sicily  much  perplexed  Timoleon,  and  disheart- 
ened his  forces.  For  Icetes  having  beaten  Dionysius  in  a  set  battle*, 
and  taken  great  part  of  Syracuse,  had,  by  a  line  of  circumvallation, 
shut  up  the  tyrant  in  the  citadel,  and  that  part  of  the  city  which  is 
called  tlie  island,  and  besieged  him  there.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  the  Carthaginians  to  take  care  that  Timoleon  should  not 
land  in  Sicily;  hoping,  when  the  Corinthians  were  driven  ofl\,  with- 
out further  opposition,  to  share  the  island  with  his  new  allies.  The 
Carthaginians  accordingly  sent  away  twenty  of  their  galleys  to  Rhe- 
gium,  in  which  were  ambassadors  from  Icetes  to  Timoleon,  charged 
with  proposals  quite  as  captious  as  his  proceedings  themselves :  for 
they  were  nothing  but  specious  and  artful  words,  invented  to  give  a 
colour  to  his  treacherous  designs. They  were  to  make  an  offer, "  That 

*  Icetes,  finding  himself  in  want  provisions,  withdrew  frora  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
towards  his  own  country;  whereupon  Dionysius  marched  out  and  attacked  his  rear. 
But  Icetes  facing  about,  defeated  him,  killed  three  thousand  of  his  men,  and,  pursuing 
him  into  the  citj',  got  possession  of  part  of  it.  Our  author  observed,  a  little  below,  that 
Syracuse  being  divided  by  strong  walls,  was,  as  it  were,  an  assemblage  of  cities. 
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Timoieon  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  go  and  assist  Icetes  with  his 
counsel,  and  share  in  his  successes:  but  that  he  must  send  back  his 
ships  and  troops  to  Corinth,  since  the  war  was  ahnost  finished,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  determined  to  prevent  their  passage,  and  ready 
to  repel  force  with  force." 

The  Corinthians,  then,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Rhegium,  meet- 
ing with  this  embassy,  and  seeing  the  Carthaginians  riding  at  anchor 
near  them,  were  vexed  at  the  insult:  a  general  indignation  v/as  ex- 
pressed against  Icetes,  and  fear  for  the  Sicilians,  whom  they  plainly 
saw  left  as  a  prize  to  reward  Icetes  for  his  treachery,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians for  assisting  in  setting  him  up  tyrant.  And  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  the  better  either  of  the  Barbarians,  who  were 
watching  them  with  doul)le  the  number  of  ships,  or  of  the  forces  of 
Icetes,  which  they  had  expected  would  have  joined  them,  and  put 
themselves  under  their  command. 

Timoieon,  on  this  occasion,  coming  to  an  interview  with  the  am- 
bassadors and  the  Carthagian  commanders,  mildly  said,  "  He  would 
submit  to  their  proposals,"  for  what  could  he  gain  by  opposing 
them  ?  "  but  he  was  desirous  that  they  would  give  them  in  publicly 
before  the  people  of  Rhegium  ere  he  quitted  that  place,  since  it  was 
a  Grecian  city,  and  common  friend  to  botli  parties.  For  that  this 
tended  to  his  security,  and  they  themselves  would  stand  more  firm- 
ly to  their  engagements,  if  they  took  that  people  for  witnesses  to 
them." 

This  overture  he  made  only  to  amuse  them.  Intending  all  the  while 
to  steal  a  passage ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Rhegium  entered  heartily 
into  his  scheme:  for  they  wished  to  see  the  atFairs  of  Sicily  in  Co- 
rinthian hands,  and  dreaded  the  neighbourhood  of  the  barbarians 

They  summoned,  therefore,  an  assembly,  and  sliut  the  gates,  lest 
the  citizens  should  go  about  any  other  business.  Being  convened, 
they  made  long  speeches,  one  of  them  taking  up  the  argument  where 
another  laid  it  down,  with  no  other  view  than  to  gain  time  for  the 
Corinthian  galleys  to  get  under  sail;  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
easily  detained  in  the  assembly,  as  having  no  suspicion,  because  Timo- 
ieon was  present;  and  it  was  expected  every  moment  that  he  would 
stand  up  and  make  his  speech.  But,  upon  secret  notice  that  the 
other  galleys  had  put  to  sea*,  and  his  alone  were  left  belu'nd,  by  the 
help  of  the  Rhegians,  who  pressed  close  to  the  rostrum,  and  concealed 
him  amongst  them,  he  slipped  through  the  crowd,  got  down  to  the 
shore,  and  hoisted  sail  with  ail  speed. 

*  The  Carthaginians  believed  that  the  departure  of  tnose  nine  galleys  for  Corinth 
had  been  agieed  on  between  the  officers  ot  both  parties,  aad  that  the  tenth  was  left  be- 
iiiud  to  carry  Timoleou  to  Icetei. 
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He  soon  amved  with  all  his  vessels  at  Tauromenium,  in  Sicily,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  some  time  before,  and  where  he  was  now 
kindly  received  by  Andromachus,  lord  of  that  city.  This  Androma- 
chus  was  father  to  Timseus  the  historian ;  and  being  much  the  best 
of  all  the  Sicilian  princes  of  his  time,  he  both  governed  his  own 
people  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  justice,  and  had  ever 
avowed  his  aversion  and  enmity  to  tyrants.  On  this  account  he  readily 
allowed  TJmol eon  to  make  his  city  a  place  of  arms,  and  persuaded 
his  people  to  co-operate  with  t!ie  Corinthians  witli  all  their  force,  in 
restoring  liberty  to  the  whole  island. 

The  Carthaginians  at  Rhegium,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  as- 
sembly, seeing  that  Timoleon  was  gone,  were  vexed  to  find  them- 
selves outwitted;  and  it  aiforded  no  small  diversion  to  the  Rhegians, 
that  Phoenicians  should  complain  of  any  thing  nffected  by  guile*. 
They  dispatched,  however,  one  of  their  galleys  with  an  ambassador 
to  Tauromenium,  who  represented  the  affair  at  large  to  Androma- 
chus, insisting,  with  much  insolence  and  barbaric  pride,  that  he 
should  immediately  turn  the  Corinthians  out  of  his  town;  and  at  last, 
showing  him  his  haiid  with  the  palm  upwards,  and  then  turning  it 
down  again,  told  him,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  that  condition,  the 
Carthaginians  would  overturn  his  city,  just  as  he  had  turned  his 
hand.  Andromachus  only  smiled,  and  without  making  him  any  o- 
ther  answer,  stretched  out  his  hand,  first  with  one  side  up,  and  then 
the  other,  and  bade  In'm  begone  directly ^  if  he  didnot  choose  to  have 
his  ship  turned  upside  down  in  the  same  manner. 

Icetes,  hearing  that  Timoleon  had  made  good  his  passage,  was 
much  alarmed,  and  sent  for  a  great  number  of  the  Carthaginian  gal- 
iej^s.  Tlie  Syracusans  then  began  to  despair  of  a  deliverance ;  for 
they  sar>r  the  Carthaginians  masters  of  their  harbour  f,  Icetes  possess- 
ed of  the  city,  and  the  citadel  in  the  hands  of  Dionysius ;  while  Ti- 
moleon held  only  by  a  small  border  of  the  skirts  of  Sicily,  the  little 
town  of  Tauromenium,  with  a  feeble  hope  and  inconsiderable  force, 
having  no  more  than  a  thousand  men,  and  provisions  barely  suffi- 
cient for  them.  Nor  had  the  Sicilian  states  any  confidence  in  him, 
plunged  as  they  were  in  misfortunes,  and  exasperated  against  all  that 
pretended  to  lead  armies  to  their  succour,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  perfidy  of  Caliippus  and  Pharax.  The  one  was  an  Athenian,  and 
the  otiier  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  both  came  with  professions  to  d^o 
great  things  for  tlie  liberty  of  Sicily,  and  for  demolishing  the  tyrants; 
yet  the  Sicilians  soon  found  that  the  reign  of  former  oppressors  was 

*  Freus  Punica,  Fhttnic'ian fraud,  had  passed  into  a  proverb. 

t  The  Carthaginians  had  «fc  hundred  and  fiftj  men  vf  w»r,  fil'lj  tbeusaad  foot,  an(1 
tkree  Luudred  chariou. 
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coQipanitivcly  a  goldeu  age,  and  reckoned  those  far  more  happy 
wlio  died  in  servitude  than  such  as  lived  to  see  so  dismal  a  kind  of 
freedom.  Expecting,  therefore,  that  this  Corinthian  deliverer  would 
be  no  better  than  those  betore  him,  and  that  the  deceitful  hand  of 
art\vould  reach  out  to  them  the  same  bait  of  good  hopes  and  fair 
promises  to  draw  them  into  suhjection  to  a  new  master,  tliey  all, 
except  the  people  of  Adranum,  suspected  tiie  designs  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  declined  their  proposals.  Adranum  was  a  small  city 
consecrated  to  the  god  Adrmius^,  who  was  held  in  high  veneration 
througliout  all  Sicily.  Its  inhabitants  were  at  varience  with  each 
other;  some  calling  in  Icetes  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  othei's  ap- 
plying to  Timoleon.  Both  generals  striving  which  should  get  tl>ere 
iirst,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  they  arrived  about  the  same  time.  But 
Icetes  had  five  thousand  men  with  him,  and  Timoleon  twelve  hun- 
dred at  the  most,  whom  he  drew  out  of  Tauromenium,  which  was 
forty-two  miles  and  a  half  from  Adranum.  The  first  day  he  made 
but  a  short  march,  and  pitched  his  tents  in  good  time.  The  next 
day  he  marched  forward  at  a  great  pace,  though  the  road  was  very 
rugged,  and  towards  evening  was  informed  that  Icetes  had  just 
reached  the  town,  and  was  encamping  befoi  e  it.  At  the  same  time 
his  officers  made  the  foremost  division  halt  to  take  some  refreshment, 
that  they  might  be  the  more  vigorous  in  tlie  ensuing  engagement. 
This,  however,  was  against  the  opinion  of  Timoleon,  wlio  entreated 
them  to  march  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
before  they  were  put  in  order:  it  being  probable,  now  they  were  just 
come  oif  their  march,  that  they  were  employed  in  pitching  their 
tents  and  preparing  their  supper.  He  had  no  sooner  given  this  order 
than  he  took  his  buckler,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  as  lead- 
ing them  on  to  undoubted  victory. 

His  men,  thus  encouraged,  followed  him  very  cheerfully,  being 
now  not  quite  thirty  furlongs  from  Adranum.  As  soon  as  they  came 
up,  they  fell  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  in  great  confusion,  and 
ready  to  fly  at  their  first  approach.  For  this  reason,  not  many  more 
than  three  hundred  were  killed,  but  twice  as  many  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  the  camp  was  taken. 

Upon  this  the  people  of  Adranum  opened  their  gates  to  Timoleon, 
and  joined  his  party,  declaring,  with  terror  and  astonishment,  tliat 
during  the  battle  the  sacred  doors  of  the  teruple  opened  of  tlieir  own 
accord,  the  spear  of  their  god  v/as  seen  to  shake  to  the  very  point, 
and  his  face  dropped  with  sweat.  These  things  did  not  foreshow  that 
victory  only,  but  the  future  successes,  to  which  this  dispute  was  a 

*  This  diety,  by  his  insignia  afterwards  raentioned,  should  seem  to  be  Mar».  Hi? 
temple  was  guarded  by  a  hundred  dogs. 
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fortunate  prelude  j  for  se\'eral  cities,  by  their  ambassadors,  im- 
mediately joined  in  alliance  with  Timoleon ;  and  Mamercus,  so- 
\'ereign  of  Catana,  a  warlike  and  wealtliy  prince,  entered  into  the 
confederacy.  But,  what  was  still  more  material,  Dionysius  himself 
having  bid  adieu  to  hope,  and  unable  to  hold  out  much  longer,  des- 
pising Icetes,  who  was  so  shamefully  beaten,  and  admiring  the 
bravery  of  Timoleon,  offered  to  deliver  up  to  him  and  the  Corin- 
tliians  both  himself  and  the  citadel. 

Timoleon  accepted  of  this  good  fortune,  so  superior  to  his  hopes, 
and  sent  Euclides  and  Telemachus,  two  Corinthian  officers,  into  the 
citadel,  as  he  did  four  hundred  men  besides,  not  altogetlier  nor 
openly,  for  that  was  impossible,  because  the  enemy  were  upon  their 
guard,  but  by  stealth,  and  few  at  a  time.  This  corps,  then,  took 
possession  of  the  citadel  and  the  tyrant's  moveables,  with  all  that  he 
had  provided  for  carrying  on  the  war,  namely,  a  good  number  of 
horses,  all  manner  of  engines,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  darts.  They 
found  also  arms  for  seventy  thousand  men,  which  had  been  laid  up 
of  old,  and  two  thousand  soldiers  with  Dionysius,  whom  he  delivered 
up,  along  with  the  stores,  to  Timoltjon.  But  the  tyrant  reserved  his 
money  to  himself,  and  having  got  on  board  a  ship,  he  sailed  with  a 
few  of  his  friends,  without  being  perceived  by  Icetes,  and  reached 
the  camp  of  Thnoleon. 

Then  it  was  that  he  lirst  appeared  in  the  humble  figure  of  a  pri- 
vate man*,  and,  as  such,  he  was  sent  with  one  ship,  and  a  very  mo^ 
derate  sum  of  money,  to  Corinth ;  he  that  was  born  in  a  splendid 
court,  and  educated  as  heir  to  the  most  absolute  monarchy  that  ever 
existed.  He  held  it  for  ten  years  f  ;  and  for  twelve  more,  from  the 
time  that  Dion  took  up  arms  against  him,  he  was  exercised  con- 
tinually in  wars  and  troubles  ;  insonmch  that  the  mischiefs  caused 
by  his  tyranny  were  abundantly  recompensed  upon  his  own  head  in 
what  he  suflered.  He  saw  his  sons  die  in  their  youth,  his  daughters 
deflowered,  and  his  sister,  who  was  also  his  wife,  exposed  to  the 
brutal  lusts  of  his  enemies,  and  then  slaughtered  with  her  children, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  we  have  related  more  particularly  in  the 
life  of  Dion. 

When  Dionysius  arrived  at  Corinth,  there  was  hardly  a  man  in 
Greece  who  was  not  desirous  to  see  him  and  discourse  with  him. 

*  Dionysius  was  born  to  absolute  power,  whereas  most  otber  tyrants,  Dionysius  the 
elder,  for  instance,  had  raised  themselves  to  it,  and  some  iVoni  a  mean  condition. 

t  For  he  began  his  reign  in  the  first  jcar  of  the  hundred  and  third  Olympiad,  three 
hirodred  and  sixty-six  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Dion  took  up  arms  against  him  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad  ;  and  he  delivered  up  the  citadel  t« 
'i'imoleon,  aud  was  sent  to  Corinth,  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  uiuth. 
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Some  hating  tlie  man,  and  rcjoioing  at  his  misfortunes,  came  for 
the  pleasure  of  insuhing  lilm  in  his  present  distress  :  others,  whose 
sentiments  with  respect  to  him  wire  somewhat  changed,  and  who 
were  touched  with  compassion  lor  his  fate,  plainly  saw  the  influence 
of  an  invisible  and  divine  power  displayed  in  the  affairs  of  feeble 
mortals ;  for  neither  nature  nor  art  produced  in  those  times  any 
thing  so  remarkable  as  that  work  of  fortune  *  which  showed  the  man, 
who  was  lately  sovereign  of  Sicily,  now  holding  conversation  in  a 
butcher's  shop  at  Corinth ;  or  sitting  whole  days  in  a  perfumer's ; 
or  drinking  the  diluted  wine  of  taverns  ;  or  squabbling  in  the  streets 
with  lewd  women;  or  directing  female  musicians  in  their  singing, 
and  disputing  with  them  seriously  about  the  harmony  of  certain  airs 
that  were  sung  in  the  theatre  f. 

Some  were  of  opinion  that  he  fell  into  these  unworthy  amuse- 
ments as  being  naturally  idle,  effeminate,  and  dissolute  :  but  others 
thought  it  was  a  stroke  of  policy,  and  that  he  rendered  himself  des- 
picable to  prevent  his  being  feared  by  the  Corinthians,  contrary  to 
his  nature,  affecting  tluit  meanness  and  stupidity,  lest  they  should 
imagine  the  change  of  his  circumstances  sat  lieavy  upon  him,  and 
that  he  aimed  at  establishing  himself  again. 

Nevertheless,  some  sayings  of  his  are  recorded,  by  which  It 
should  seem  that  he  did  not  bear  his  present  misfortunes  in  an  ab- 
ject manner.  \\  hen  he  arrived  at  Leucas,  which  was  a  Corinthian 
colony  as  well  as  Syracuse,  he  said,  "  He  found  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion like  that  of  young  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  misde- 
meanors :  for,  as  they  converse  cheerfully,  notwithstanding,  with 
their  brothers,  but  are  abashed  at  the  thought  of  coming  before  their 
fathers  ;  so  he  was  ashamed  of  going  to  live  in  the  mother  city,  and 
could  pass  his  days  much  more  to  his  satisfaction  with  them.'* 
Another  time,  when  a  certain  stranger  derided  him  at  Corinth,  in  a 
very  rude  and  scornful  manner,  for  having,  in  the  meridian  of  his 
power,  taken  pleasure  in  tlie  discourse  of  philosophers,  and  at  last 
asked  him,  "  What  he  had  got  by  the  wisdom  of  Plato  ?"  '^'  Do  you 
think,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  reaped  no  advantage  from  Plato, 
when  we  bear  in  this  manner  such  a  change  of  fortune  ?"  Arlstox- 
enus  the  musician,  and  some  others,  having  inquired  "  What  was 
the  ground  of  his  displeasure  against  Plato  ?"  he  answered,  *'  That 
absolute  power  abounded  with  evils ;  but  had  this  great  infelicity 

*  Plutarch  adds,  nor  art,  to  give  us  to  understand  that  the  tragic  poets  had  not  re- 
presented so  signal  a  catastrophe  even  in  I'able. 

t  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  the  extreme  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced  obliged 
hira  to  open  a  school  at  Corinth,  where  he  exercised  that  tyranny  over  children  which 
he  could  DO  longer  practice  over  men.     Sic.  Tusc.  Quxst,  1.  iii. 
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above  all  the  rcst^  that  anions  the  number  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves the  fiiend  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  there  is  not  one  who  will 
speak  his  mind  to  him  freely ;  and  that  by  such  false  friends  he  had 
been  deprived  of  the  fiiendship  of  Plato." 

Some  one  who  had  a  mind  to  be  arch,  to  raalie  merry  with  Dio- 
nysius,  shook  his  robe  when  lie  entered  his  apartment,  as  is  usvia! 
when  persons  approach  a  tyrant ;  and  he,  returning  the  jest  very 
well,  bade  him  "  Do  the  same  when  he  went  out,  that  he  might 
not  carry  oif  some  of  the  moveables." 

One  day,  over  their  cups,  Philip  of  Macedon,  with  a  kind  of  sneer, 
introduced  some  discourse  about  the  odes*  and  tragedies  which 
Dionysius  the  elder  left  behind  him,  and  pretended  to  doubt  how 
he  eould  find  leisure  for  such  works.  Dionysius  answered  smartly 
enough,  "  They  were  written  in  the  time  which  you  and  I,  and 
other  happy  fellows,  spend  over  the  bowl.'' 

Plato  did  not  see  Dionysius  in  Corinth,  for  lie  had  now  been  dead 
some  time.  But  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  when  he  first  met  him,  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows : "  How  little  dost  thou  deserve  to  live  V 

Tlius  Dionysius  answei>cd :  "It  is  kind  in  you  to  sympathize  with 
me  in  my  misfortunes."  "  Dost  thou  think  then,"^  said  Diogenes, 
*'  that  I  have  any  pity  for  thee,  and  that  I  am  not  rather  vexed  that 
such  a  slave  as  thou  art,  and  so  fit  to  grow  old  and  die  like  thy  fa- 
ther on  a  tyrant's  uneasy  throne,  should,  instead  of  that,  live  with  us 
here  in  mirth  and  pleasure  r"  So  that  when  I  compare  with  these 
words  of  the  philosopher  the  doleful  expressions  of  Philistus,  in 
which  he  bewails  the  fate  of  the  daughters  of  Leptines  f,  "  That, 
from  the  great  and  splendid  enjoyments  of  absolute  power,  they 
were  reduced  to  a  private  and  humble  station,"  they  appeal-  to  one 
the  lamentations  of  a  woman  who  regrets  her  perfumes,  her  purple 
robes,  and  golden  trinkets,  'i'his  account  of  the  sayings  of  Dionysius 
seems  to  me  neitlicr  foreign  from  biography,  nor  without  its  utility 

*  Dionysius  tlie  elder  vahied  himself  upon  his  poetry,  but  has  been  censured  as  the 
worst  poet  in  tlte  world.  Philoxenns,  who  was  hiniselt'  an  excellent  poet,  attempted  to 
undeceive  him  in  the  favourable  opinion  he  had  of  his  own  abilities,  but  was  sent  to 
the  quarries  for  tlie  liberty  he  took.  However,  the  next  day  he  was  restored  to  fu- 
Tour,  and  Dion\jiiis  repeated  to  him  some  verses  he  had  taken  extraordinary  pains 
with,  expecting  his  approbation.  But  the  poet,  instead  of  giving  it,  looked  round  to 
the  guards,  and  said  to  them  very  humorously,  "  Take  me  back  to  the  quarries." 
Kotwithstanding  this,  Dionysius  disputed  the  prize  of  poetry  at  the  Olympic  games  ; 
but  there  he  was  hissed,  and  the  rich  pavilion  he  had  sent  torn  in  pieces.  He  had  bet- 
ter success,  however,  at  Athens  ;  for  he  gained  the  prize  of  poetry  at  the  celebrated 
feast  of  Bacchus.  On  this  occasion  he  was  in  such  raptures  that  he  drank  to  excess,  and 
the  debauch  threw  him  into  violent  pains  ;  to  allay  which,  he  asked  for  a  soporificj 
and  his  physicians  gave  him  one  that  laid  him  asleep,  out  of  which  be  never  awoke. 

-|"  Leptines,  as  ineutionsd  below,  was  tyrant  of  Apolloaia, 
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to  such  readers  as  arc  not  in  a  liuny,  or  taken  up  with  other  con- 
cerns. 

If  the  ill  fortune  of  Dionyslus  appeared  surprising,  the  success  of 
Tinioleon  was  no  less  wonderful  ;  for  within  fifty  days  after  his 
landing  in  Sicily  he  was  master  of  tlie  citadel  of  Syracuse,  and  sent 
oiF  Dionysius  into  Peloponnesus.  The  Corinthians,  encouraged 
with  these  advantages,  sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand 
foot  and  two  hundred  horse.  Tiiese  got  on  tlieir  way  as  far  as  Thu- 
rium ;  but  finding  it  impracticable  to  gain  a  passage  from  thence, 
because  the  sea  was  beset  with  a  numerous  fleet  of  Carthaginians, 
they  were  forced  to  stop  there,  and  watch  their  opportunity.  How- 
ever, they  employed  their  time  in  a  very  noble  undertaking ;  for  the 
Thurians,  marching  out  of  their  city  to  war  against  the  Brutians, 
left  It  io  charge  with  these  Corinthian  strangers,  who  defended  it 
with  as  nmch  honour  and  integrity  as  if  it  had  been  their  own. 

Mean  time,  Icetes  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  with  great 
vigour,  and  blocked  it  up  so  close  that  no  provisions  could  be  got 
in  for  the  Corinthian  garrison.  He  provided  also  two  strangers  to 
assassinate  Timoleon,  and  sent  them  privately  to  Adranum.  That 
general,  who  never  kept  any  regular  guards  about  him,  lived  then 
with  the  Adranites  without  any  sort  of  precaution  or  suspicion,  by 
reason  of  his  confidence  in  their  tutelary  god.  The  assassins,  being 
informed  that  he  was  going  to  offer  sacrifice,  went  into  the  temple 
with  tlieir  poniards  under  their  clothes,  and,  mixing  with  those  that 
stood  round  the  altar,  got  nearer  to  him  by  little  and  little.  They 
were  just  going  to  give  each  other  the  signal  to  begin,  when  some- 
body struck  one  of  them  on  the  head  with  his  sword,  and  laid  him  at 

his  feet Neither  he  that  struck  the  blow  kept  his  station,  nor  the 

companion  of  the  dead  man ;  the  former,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
iied  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  and  the  latter  laid  hold  on  the  altar, 
entreating  Tinioleon  to  spare  his  life,  on  condition  that  he  disco- 
vered the  whole  matter.  Accordingly  pardon  was  promised  him, 
and  he  confessed  that  he  and  the  person  who  lay  dead  were  sent  on 
purpose  to  kill  him. 

Whilst  lie  was  making  this  confession,  the  other  man  was  brought 
down  from  the  rock,  and  loudly  protested  that  he  was  guilty  of  no 
injustice,  for  he  only  took  righteous  vengeance  on  the  wretch  who 
had  murdered  his  father  in  the  city  of  Leontium  *.  And  for  the 
truth  of  this  he  appealed  to  several  tliat  were  there  present,  who  all 
attested  the  same,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  wonderful  manage- 
ment of  fortune,  which,  moying  one  thing  by  another,  bringing  to- 

*   History  can  hardly  afford  a  stronger  iustance  of  an  interfering  Peovidlnce, 
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gether  the  most  distant  incidents,  and  combining  those  that  have  no 
manner  of  relation,  but  rather  the  greatest  dissimilarity,  makes  such 
use  of  tliem  tb-at  the  close  of  one  process  is  always  the  beginning  of 
another.  The  Coiinthians  rewarded  the  man  with  a  present  of  ten 
nihuc,  because  his  liand  had  co-operated  with  the  guardian  genius  of 
Timolcon,  and  he  had  reserved  the  satisfaction  for  his  private  w/ongs 
to  the  time  when  fortune  availed  herself  of  it  to  save  the  general. 
This  haj)py  escape  had  effects  beyond  the  present,  for  it  inspired  the 
Corintiiians  with  high  expectations  of  Timoleon,  when  they  saw 
the  Sicilians  now  reverence  and  guard  him  as  a  man  whose  person 
was  sacred,  and  who  was  come,  as  minister  of  the  gods,  to  avenge 
and  deliver  them. 

When  Icetes  had  failed  in  this  attempt,  and  saw  many  of  the  Si- 
cilians going  over  to  Timoleon,  he  blamed  himself  for  making  use  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  small  numbers  only,  and  availing  himself 
of  their  assistance  as  it  were  by  stealth,  and  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of 
itj  when  they  had  such  immense  forces  at  hand.  He  sent,  therefore, 
for  Mag-o  their  commander-in-chief,  and  his  whole  fleet;  who,  with 
terrible  pomp,  took  possession  of  the  harbour  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ships,  and  landed  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  which  en- 
camped in  the  city  of  Syracuse  ;  insomuch  that  every  one  imagined 
the  inundation  of  barbarians,  which  had  been  announced  and  ex- 
pected of  old,  was  now  come  upon  Sicily.  For  in  the  many  wars 
which  they  had  waged  in  that  island,  the  Carthaginians  had  never 
before  been  able  to  take  Syracuse ;  but  Icetes  then  receiving  them, 
and  delivering  up  the  city  to  them,  the  whole  became  a  camp  of  bar- 
barians. 

The  Corinthians,  who  st'U  held  the  citadel,  found  themselves  in 
very  dangerous  and  «' Hicult  circumstances;  for,  besides  that  they 
v.ere  in  want  of  provisions,  because  the  port  was  guarded  and 
blo'ked  up,  they  were  employed  in  sliarp  and  continual  disputes 
about  the  walls,  which  were  attacked  with  all  manner  of  machines 
and  batteries,  and  for  the  defence  of  which  they  were  obliged  to 
divide  themselves.  Timoleon,  however,  found  means  to  relieve  them, 
by  sending  a  supply  of  corn  from  Catana  in  small  fishing-boats  and 
little  skiffs,  which  watched  the  opportunity  to  make  thoir  way 
through  the  enemy's  fleet,  when  it  happened  to  be  separated  by  a 
storm.  Mago  and  Icetes  no  sooner  saw  this,  than  tb.'y  resolved  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  Catana,  from  which  provisions  were 
sent  to  the  besieged  ;  and,  taking  with  them  the  best  of  their  troops, 
they  sailed  from  Syracuse.  Leo  the  Corinthian,  who  commanded  in 
the  citadel,   having  observed  from  the  top  of  it,  that  those  of  the 
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enemy  who  staid  behind  abated  their  vigilance,  and  kept  but  an  iii- 
difterent  guard,  suddenly  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  dispersed ; 
and  killing  some,  and  putting  the  rest  to  flight,  gained  the  quarter 
called  Ackradinai  which  was  much  the  strongest,  and  had  sutTered 
the  least  from  the  enemy  ;  for  Syracuse  is  an  assemblage,  as  it  were, 
of  towns*.  Finding  plenty  of  -provisions  and  money  there,  he  did 
not  give  up  the  acquisition,  nor  return  into  the  citadel,  but  stood 
upon  his  defence  in  the  ylrhradbia,  having  fortified  it  quite  round, 
and  joined  it  by  new  works  to  the  citadel.  Mago  and  Icetes  were 
now  near  Catana,  when  a  horseman,  dispatched  from  Syracuse, 
brought  them  tidings  that  the  Achradina  was  taken  ;  which  struck 
them  with  such  surprise,  that  they  returned  in  great  hurry,  having 
neither  taken  tlie  place  which  they  went  against,  nor  kept  that  which 
they  had  before. 

Perhaps  prudence  and  valour  have  as  much  right  as  fortune  to  lay 
claim  to  these  successes  ;  but  the  event  that  next  ensued  is  wholly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  favour  of  fortune.  The  corps  of  Corinthians 
that  were  at  Thurium,  dreading  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Hanno,  observed  their  motions,  and  finding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  sea  for  many  days  was  stormy  and  tempestu- 
ous, determined  to  march  through  the  country  of  the  Brutians;  and, 
partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  force,  they  made  good  their  passage 
through  the  territories  of  the  barbarians,  and  came  down  to  Rhe- 
gium,  the  sea  still  continuing  rough  as  before. 

The  Carthaginian  admiral,  nut  expecting  the  Corinthians  would 
venture  out,  thought  it  was  in  vain  to  sit  still  3  and  having  pei- 
suaded  himself  that  he  had  invented  one  of  the  finest  stratagems  in 
the  world,  ordered  the  mariners  to  crov\  n  themselves  with  garlands, 
and  to  dress  up  the  galleys  with  Grecian  and  Phoenician  bucklers, 
and,  thus  equipped,  he  sailed  to  Syracuse.  When  he  came  near 
the  citadel,  he  hailed  it  with  loud  huzzas  and  expressions  of  triumph, 
declaring  that  he  was  just  come  from  beating  the  Corinthian  suc- 
cours, whom  he  had  met  with  at  sea,  as  they  were  endeavouring  at  a 
passage.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  strike  terror  into  the  besieged. 
While  he  was  acting  this  p^rt,  the  Coiinthians  got  down  to  Rhe- 
glum,  and  as  the  coast  was  clear,  and  the  wind  falling  as  it  were 
miraculously,  promised  smooth  water  and  a  safe  voyage,  ihey  imme- 
diately went  aboard  such  barks  and  fishiiig-boats  as  they  cciild  find, 

*  There  were  four;  the  hlc,  or  the  citadel,  wliich  was  between  the  two  pons;  Achra- 
dina, at  a  little  distance  from  tiie  citadel;  Tyche,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  fortune; 
and  Neapolis,  or  the  new  city.  To  tlicsc  some  eiuiaeiil  authors  (^aud  Phuurch  )s  oi  thtj 
number)  add  a  fiftii,  which  they  called  EpipoU. 
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and  passed  over  into  Sicily  with  so  much  safety^  and  in  such  a  dead 
calm,  that  they  even  drew  the  horses  by  the  reins,  swimming  by  the 
side  of  the  vessels. 

When  they  were  all  landed,  and  had  joined  Timoleon,  he  soon 
took  Messana*;  and  from  thence  he  marched  in  good  order  to 
Syracuse,  depending  more  upon  his  good  fortune  than  his  forces, 
for  he  had  not  above  four  thousand  men  with  him.  On  the  first 
news  of  Ills  approach,  Mago  was  greatly  perplexed  and  alarmed,  and 
his  suspicions  were  increased  on  the  following  occasions  :  The 
marshes  about  Syracuse  f,  which  receive  a  great  deal  of  fresh  water 
from  the  springs,  and  from  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  discharge  them- 
selves there  into  the  sea,  have  such  abundance  of  eels,  that  there  is 
always  plenty  for  those  that  choose  to  fish  for  them.  The  common 
soldiers  of  both  sides  amused  themselves  promiscuously  with  that 
sport  at  their  vacant  hours,  and  upon  any  cessation  of  arms.  As 
they  were  all  Greeks,  and  had  no  pretence  for  any  private  animosity 
against  each  other,  they  fought  boldly  when  they  met  in  battle,  and 
in  time  of  truce  they  mixed  together,  and  conversed  familiarly. 
Busied  atone  of  these  times  in  their  common  diversion  of  fisliing, 
they  fell  into  discourse,  and  expressed  tlieir  admiration  of  the  con- 
venience of  the  sea,  and  the  situation  of  tlie  adjacent  places.  Where- 
upon one  of  the  Corinthian  soldiers  thus  addressed  those  that  served 
under  Icetes  :  "  And  can  you,  who  are  Greeks,  readily  consent  to 
reduce  this  city,  so  spacious  in  itself,  and  blest  with  so  many  ad- 
vantages, into  the  power  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  bring  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  most  deceitful  and  bloody  of  them  all,  into  our 
neighbourhood  ;  when  you  ought  to  wish  that  between  them  and 
Cireece  there  were  many  Sicilies  ?  Or  can  you  think  that  they  have 
brought  an  armed  force  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  braved  the  hazards  of  war,  purely  to  erect  a  princi- 
pality lor  Icetes,  who,  if  he  had  had  the  prudence  which  becomes  a 
general,  would  never  have  driven  out  his  founders  to  call  into  his 
country  the  worst  of  its  enemies,  when  he  might  have  obtained  of 
the  Corinthians  and  Timoleon  any  proper  degree  of  honour  and 
power  ?" 

The  soldiers  tiiat  were  in  pay  with  Icetes,  repeating  their  dis- 
courses often  in  their  camp,  gave  Mago,  who  had  long  wanted  a 
pretence  to  be  gone,   room  to   suspect  that  he  was  betrayed.     And 

*  Mcusnnn  in  tlie  ancient  Sicilian  pronunciation;  now  Mcsiina, 

t  There  is  one  morass  that  is  called  l.ysiinelia,  and  another  called  Syraco.  From  this 
last  the  citj  took  its  name.  These  morasses  make  the  air  of  Syracuse  very  unwhole- 
some. 
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though  Icetes  entreated  him  to  stay,  and  remonstrated  upon  tlieir 
great  superiority  to  the  enemy,  yet  lie  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed 
back  to  Africa,  shamefully  and  unaccountably  suffering  Sicily  to  slip 
out  of  his  hands. 

Next  day  Timoleon  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle  before 
the  place  ;  but  when  he  and  his  Corinthians  were  told  that  Mago 
was  fled,  and  saw  the  harbour  empty,  they  could  not  forbear  laugh- 
ing at  liis  cowardice  ;  and  by  way  of  mockery,  they  caused  procla- 
mation to  be  made  about  the  city,  promising  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  could  give  information  where  the  Carthaginian  fleet  had  gone 
to  liide  itself.  Icetes,  liowever,  had  still  the  spirit  to  stand  a  further 
shock,  and  would  not  let  go  his  hold,  but  vigorously  defended  those 
quarters  of  the  city  whicii  he  occupied,  and  which  appeared  almost 
impregnable.  Timoleon,  therefore,  divided  his  forces  into  three 
parts;  and  himself  with  one  of  ihem  made  his  attack  by  the  river 
Anapus,  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  the  warmest  reception  ; 
commanding  the  second,  which  was  under  Isias  the  Corinthian,  to 
begin  their  operations  from  the  Achradinn^  while  Dinarchus  and 
Demaretus,  who  brought  tlie  last  reinforcement  from  Corlvith, 
should  attempt  the  Kpipolce  :  so  that  several  impressions  being 
made  at  the  same  time,  and  on  every  side,  the  soldiers  of  Icetes  were 
overpowered,  and  put  to  flight.  Now,  that  the  city  was  taken  by 
assault,  and  suddenly  reduced,  upon  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  we  may 
justly  impute  to  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  and  the  ability  of  their 
general ;  but  that  not  one  Corinthian  was  either  killed  or  wounded, 
the  fortune  of  Timoleon  claims  entirely  to  herself,  w'illing,  as  she 
seems,  to  maintain  a  dispute  with  his  valour,  and  that  tbose  who 
read  his  story  may  rather  admire  his  happy  success  tliau  the  merit 
of  his  actions.  The  fame  of  this  great  achievement  soon  overspread 
not  only  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  in  a  few  days  it  resounded  throug-li 
Greece  ;  so  that  tlie  city  of  Corinth,  which  was  in  some  doubt  whe- 
ther its  fleet  was  arrived  in  Sicily,  was  informed  by  the  same  mes- 
sengers that  its  forces  had  made  good  their  passage,  and  were  vic- 
torious. So  well  did  their  affairs  prosper,  and  so  much  lustre  did 
fortune  add  to  the  gallantry  of  their  exploits,  by  the  speediness  of 
their  execution. 

Timoleon,  thus  master  of  the  citadel,  did  not  proceed  like  Dion, 
or  spare  the  place  for  its  beauty  and  magnificence  ;  but  guarding 
against  the  suspicions  which  first  slandered  and  then  destroyed  that 
great  man,  he  ordered  the  public  crier  to  give  notice,  ''  That  all  the 
Syracusans  who  w^ere  willing  to  have  a  hand  in  the  work  should 
come  with  proper  instruments  to  destroy  the  bulwarks  of  tyranny." 
Hereupon  they  came  one  and  all^  considering  that  proclamation  and 
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that  day  as  the  surest  commencement  of  their  lil)erty  ;  and  they  not 
only  demolished  the  citadel,  but  levelled  with  tl)e  ground  both  the 
palaces  and  the  monuments  of  the  tyrants.  Having  soon  cleared 
the  place,  he  built  a  common  hall  there  for  the  seat  of  judicature,  at 
once  to  gratify  the  citizens,  and  to  show  that  a  popular  government 
should  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  tyranny. 

The  city  thus  taken  was  found  comparatively  destitute  of  inha- 
hitarts.  Many  had  been  slain  in  the  wars  and  intestine  broils,  and 
many  more  h?A  ilea  irom  tlie  rage  of  the  tyrants.  Nay,  so  little 
frequented  was  the  market-place  of  Syracuse,  that  it  produced  grass 
enough  for  the  horses  to  pasture  upon,  and  for  the  grooms  to  re- 
pose themselves  by  them.  The  other  cities,  excf'pt  a  very  few,  were 
entire  deserts,  full  of  deer  and  wild  boars,  and  such  as  had  leisure 
for  it  often  hunted  them  ?n  the  suburbs  and  about  the  walls ;  while 
none  of  those  that  had  possessed  themselves  of  castles  and  strong- 
holds could  be  persuaded  to  quit  them,  or  come  down  into  the  city, 
for  tliey  looked  with  hatred  and  horror  upon  the  tribunals,  and  other 
seats  of  government,  as  so  many  nurseries  of  tyrants.  Timoleon 
and  the  Syracusans,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  write  to  the  Co- 
rinthians to  send  them  a  good  number  from  Greece  to  people  Syra- 
cuse, because  the  land  must  otherwise  lie  uncultivated,  and  because 
they  expected  a  incae  formituible  war  from  Afi!("a,  being  informed 
that  Mago  had  killed  himself,  and  that  the  Carthaginians,  provoked 
at  his  bad  conduct  in  the  expedition,  had  crucil  d  his  body,  and 
were  collecting  great  forces  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily  the  ensuing 
summer. 

These  letters  of  Timoleon's  benig  delivered,  the  Syracusan  am- 
bassadors attended  at  the  sam.e  time,  and  begged  of  the  Corinthians 
to  take  their  city  into  their  protection,  and  to  become  founders  of  it 
anew.  They  did  not,  however,  hastily  seize  that  advantage,  or  ap- 
propriate the  city  to  themselves,  but  first  sent  to  the  sacred  games, 
and  the  other  great  assemblies  of  Greece,  and  caused  proclamation 
to  be  made  by  their  Iieralds  :  "  That  the  Corinthians  having  abo- 
lished arbitrary  power  in  Syracuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrant,  invited 
all  Syracusans  and  other  Sicilians  to  people  that  city,  where  they 
should  enjoy  their  liberties  and  privileges,  and  have  the  lands  di- 
vided by  equal  lots  among  them."  Then  they  sent  envoys  into 
Asia,  and  the  islands,  where  they  were  told  the  greatest  part  of.the 
fugitives  were  dispersed,  to  exhort  them  all  to  come  to  Corinth, 
where  they  should  be  provided  with  vessels,  commanders,  and  a 
convoy,  at  the  expence  of  the  Corinthians,  to  conduct  them  safe 
to  Syracuse.  Their  intentions  thus  published,  the  Corinthians  en- 
joyed the  justest  praise,  and  the  most  distinguished  glory,  lidving  de- 
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livercd  a  Grecian  city  from  tyrants,  saved  it  from  the  barbarians, 
and  restored  the  citizens  to  their  country.  But  the  persons  who  met 
on  this  occasion  at  Corinth,  not  being  a  sufficient  number,  desired 
that  they  might  take  others  along  with  them  from  Corinth  and  the 
rest  of  Greece,  as  new  colonists ;  by  which  means  having  made  up 
their  number  full  ten  thousand,  they  sailed  to  Syracuse.  By  this 
time  great  multitudes  from  Italy  and  Sicily  had  flocked  in  to  Timo- 
leon ;  who  finding  their  number,  as  Athanis  reports,  amount  to  sixty 
thousand,  freely  divided  the  lands  among  them,  but  sold  the  houses 
for  a  thousand  talents.  By  this  contrivance  he  both  left  it  in  the 
power  of  the  ancient  inabitants  to  redeem  their  own,  and  took  oc- 
casion also  to  raise  a  stock  for  tlie  community,  who  had  been  so  jx)or 
in  all  respects,  and  so  little  able  to  furnish  the  supplies  for  the  war, 
that  they  had  sold  the  very  statues,  after  having  formed  a  judicial 
process  against  each,  and  passed  sentence  upon  them,  as  if  they  liad 
been  so  many  criminals.  On  this  occasion,  we  are  told,  they  spared 
one  statue,  when  all  the  rest  were  condemned,  namely,  that  of 
Gelon,  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  in  honour  of  the  man,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  victory  *  which  he  gained  over  the  Carthaginians  at 
Himera. 

Syracuse  being  thus  revived,  and  replenished  with  such  a  number 
of  inhabitants  who  flocked  to  it  from  all  quarters,  Timoleon  was  de- 
sirous to  bestow  the  blessing  of  liberty  on  the  other  cities  also,  and 
once  for  all  to  extirpate  arbitrary  government  out  of  Sicily.  For  this 
purpose,  marching  into  the  territories  of  the  petty  tyrants,  he  com- 
pelled Icetes  to  quit  the  interests  of  Carthage,  to  agree  to  demolish 
his  castles,  and  to  live  among  the  Leontines  as  a  private  person. 
Leptines  also,  prince  of  Apollonia  and  several  other  little  towns, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  taken,  surrendered,  and  had  his 
life  granted  him,  but  was  sent  to  Corinth ;  for  Timoleon  looked 
upon  it  as  a  glorious  thing  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  should  be  forced 
to  live  as  exiles  in  the  city  which  had  colonized  that  island,  and 
should  be  seen  by  the  Greeks  in  such  an  abject  condition. 

After  this,  he  returned  to  Syracuse  to  settle  the  civil  government, 
and  to  establish  the  njost  important  and  necessary  laws  i',  along  with 

*  He  defeated  Haniilcar,  who  landed  in  Sicily,  with  three  hundred  thousiind  men, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad. 

t  Among  otiier  wise  institutions,  he  appointed  a  chief  magistrate  to  be  chosen  yearly, 
■whom  the  Syracusans  culled  the  AmpJiipolus  oi  Jupiter  Olyiiipius;  riuis  givirg  him  a 
kind  of  sacred  character.  The  first  Amphipolas  was  Comraenes.  Hence  arose  the 
customs  among  the  Sjracusans  to  compute  their  years  by  the  respective  governments  of 
these  magistrates;  which  custom  continued  in  the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  is,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  above  three  hundred  years  after  ibe  office  of  Ani})hipolus  was  first 
introduced.     Diodor.  Sicu.1.  lib.  xvi.  c.  1'2. 
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Cephalus  and  Dinarchus,  lawgivers  sent  from  Corinth.  In  the 
mean  while,  willing  that  the  mercenaries  should  reap  some  advan- 
tage from  the  enemy's  country,  and  be  kept  from  inaction,  he  sent 
Dinarchus  and  Demaretus  into  the  Cartliaginian  province.  These 
drew  several  cities  from  the  Punic  interest,  and  not  only  lived  in 
abundance  themselves,  but  also  raised  money  from  the  plunder  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  While  these  matters  were  transacting,  tlie 
Carthaginians  arrived  at  Lilyba^um  with  seventy  thousand  land- 
forces,  two  hundred  galleys,  and  a  thousand  other  vessels,  which 
carried  machines  of  war,  cliariots,  vast  quantities  of  provisions,  and 
all  other  stores;  as  if  ihey  were  now  determined  not  to  carry  on  the 
wai'  by  piecemeal,  but  to  drive  the  Greeks  entirely  out  of  Sicily:  for 
their  force  was  sufficient  to  effect  this,  even  if  the  Sicilians  had 
been  united,  and  much  more  so,  harassed  as  they  were  with  mutual 
animosities.  When  the  Carthaginians  therefore  found  that  their  Si- 
cilian territories  were  laid  waste,  they  marched,  under  the  command 
of  Asdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  in  great  fury  against  the  Corinthians. 

Information  of  this  being  brought  directly  to  Syracuse,  the  inha- 
bitants were  struck  with  such  terror  by  that  prodigious  armament, 
that  scarce  three  thousand,  oat  of  ten  times  that  number,  took  up 
arms,  and  ventured  to  foilov.'  Timoleon.  Tiie  mercenaries  were  in 
number  four  thousand,  and  of  them  about  a  thousand  gave  way  to 
their  fears  when  upon  their  march,  and  turned  back,  crying  out^ 
"  That  Timoleon  must  be  mad,  or  in  his  dotage,  to  go  against  ari 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men  with  only  five  thousand  foot,  and  a 
thousand  horse,  and  to  draw  liIs  handful  of  men,  too,  eight  days 
march  from  Syracuse;  by  which  means  there  could  be  no  refuge  for 
those  that  fled,  nor  burial  for  those  that  fell  in  battle." 

Timoleon  considered  it  as  an  advantage  that  these  cowards  disco- 
vered tiiemselves  before  the  engagement;  and  having  encouraged 
the  rest,  he  led  tliem  liastlly  to  the  banks  of  the  Crimesus,  Avhere  he 
was  told  the  Carthaginians  were  drawn  together.  But  as  he  was  as- 
cending a  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  the  enemy's  camp,  and  all  their 
vast  forces,  would  be  in  siglit,  he  met  some  mules  loaded  with 
parsley,  and  his  men  took  It  into  their  heads  that  it  v.as  a  bad  omen, 
because  we  usually  crown  the  "sepulchres  with  parsley;  and  thence 
the  proverb  with  respect  to  one  that  is  dangerously  ill,  Sicch  a  one 
has  need  of  nothing  hut  2)(irsley.  To  deliver  them  from  this  su- 
perstitum,  and  to  remove  the  panic,  Timoleon  ordered  the  troops 
to  halt,  and  making  a  speech  suitable  to  the  occasion,  observed, 
among  other  things,  "That  crowns  were  brouglit  them  before  the 
victor}',  and  offered  themselves  of  their  own  accord."  For  the  Co- 
rinthians from  all  antiquity  having  looked  upon  a  wreath  of  parsley 
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as  sacred,  crowned  the  victors  with  it  at  the  Isthmcan  games ;  in 
Timoleon's  time  it  was  still  in  use  in  those  games,  as  it  is  now  at 
the  Nenitan,  and  it  is  but  lately  that  tlie  pine-branch  has  taken  its 
place.  The  general  having  addressed  his  army,  as  we  have  said, 
took  a  chaplet  of  parsley,  and  crowned  himself  witli  it  first,  and 
then  his  officers  and  the  common  soldiers  did  the  same.  At  that  in- 
stant the  soothsayers  observing  two  eagles  flying  towards  tlicm,  one 
of  which  bore  a  serpent,  which  he  had  pierced  through  with  his  ta- 
lons, while  the  other  advanced  with  a  loud  and  animating  noise, 
pointed  them  out  to  the  army,  who  all  betook  themselves  to  prayer 
and  invocation  of  the  gods. 

The  summer  v.as  now  begun,  and  the  end  of  tlie  month  Tharge- 
lion  brouglit  on  the  solstice;  tiie  river  tlien  sending  up  a  thick 
mist,  the  field  was  covered  with  it  at  first,  so  that  nothing  in  the 
enemy's  camp  was  discernible ;  only  an  inarticulate  and  confused 
noise,  which  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  showed  that  a  great 
army  lay  at  some  distance.  But  wlien  the  Corinthians  had  readied 
the  top,  and  laid  down  their  shields  to  take  breath,  the  sun  had 
raised  the  vapours  higher,  so  tl)at  the  fog,  being  collected  upon  the 
summits,  covered  them  only,  while  the  places  below  were  all  vi.si- 
bie  The  river  Crimesus  appeared  clearly,  and  tl-.e  enemy  were 
seen  crossintT  it,  first  vviih  cliariots  drinvn  by  four  liorses,  and  for- 
midiibly  provided  for  the  co.nbat,  behind  which  there  marched  ten 
tlv  ri.5;,!i.l  v^i'M  with  white  bucklers.  These  they  conjectured  to  be 
Ciut  \ai>inians,  by  the  brightness  of  their  armour,  and  the  slowness 
and  good  order  in  which  tlicy  moved.  They  were  followed  by  the 
troops  of  other  nations,  who  advanced  in  a  confused  and  tumultu- 
ous manner. 

Timclcun,  observing  that  the  river  put  it  in  his  power  to  engage 
with  what  number  of  the  enemy  he  pleased,  bade  his  men  take  no- 
tice how  the  main  body  was  divided  by  the  stream,  part  having  al- 
ready got  ov^er,  and  }3art  preparing  to  pass  it,  and  ordered  Denuirc- 
tus  with  the  cavalry  to  attack  tlie  Carthaginians,  and  put  them  in 
confusion,  before  they  had  time  to  range  themselves  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. Then  he  himself,  descending  into  the  plain  with  the  infantry, 
formed  the  wings  out  of  other  Sicilians,  intermingling  a  few  stran- 
gers with  them ;  but  the  natives  of  SyVacuse,  and  tlie  most  warlike 
of  the  mercenaries,  he  placed  about  himself  in  the  centre,  and 
stopped  awhile  to  see  the  success  of  the  horse.  When  he  sav/  that 
they  could  not  come  up  to  grapple  with  l!;e  Carthaginians,  by  re;ison 
of  the  chariots  that  ran  to  and  fro  before  their  army,  and  that  they 
were  obliged  often  to  wheel  about  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having 
their  ranks  broken,  and  then  to  rally  again  and  return  to  the  charsfej 
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sometiines  here  sonietinics  tliere,  he  took  IjIs  buckler,  and  called  to 
the  foot  to  follow  him,  and  be  of  good  courag-e,  with  an  accent  that 
seemed  more  than  human,  so  mucli  was  it  above  his  usual  pitch ; 
whether  it  was  exalted  by  his  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  or  whether, 
as  many  were  of  opinion,  the  voice  of  some  god  was  joined  to  his 
own.  His  trooj)s  answering  him  with  a  loud  shout,  and  pressing 
him  to  lead  them  on  without  delay,  he  sent  orders  to  the  cavalry  to 
get  beyond  the  line  of  chariots,  and  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank, 
while  himself  thickening  his  first  ranks,  so  as  to  join  buckler  to 
buckler,  and  causing  the  trumpet  to  sound,  bore  down  upon  the 
Carthaginians.  They  sustained  the  first  shock  with  great  spirit;  for, 
being  fortified  with  breast-plates  of  iron  and  helmets  of  brass,  and 
covering  themselves  with  large  shields,  they  could  easily  repel  the 
spears  and  javelins.  But  wiien  ilie  business  came  to  a  decision  by 
the  sword,  where  art  is  no  less  requisite  than  strength,  all  on  a  sud- 
den there  broke  out  dreadful  tliunders  from  the  mountains,  mingled 
with  long  trails  of  lightning;  after  which  the  black  clouds,  de- 
scending from  the  tops  of  tiie  hills,  fell  upon  the  two  armies  in  a 
storm  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail.  The  tempest  was  on  the  backs  of 
tlie  Greeks,  but  beat  upon  the  faces  of  tlie  barbarians,  and  almost 
blinded  them  with  the  stormy  showers,  and  the  lire  continually 
streaming  from  the  clouds. 

These  things  very  much  distressed  the  barbarians,  particularly 
such  of  them  as  were  not  veterans.  The  greatest  inconvenience 
seems  to  have  i^cen  the  roaring  of  the  thunder,  the  clattering  of  the 
rain  and  hail  upon  their  arms,  wiiich  hindered  them  from  hearing 
the  orders  of  their  officers.  Besides,  the  Carthaginians  not  being 
light,  but  heavy-armed,  as  I  said,  tlie  dirt  was  troublesome  to  them ; 
and  as  the  bosoms  of  their  tunics  were  filled  with  v/atcr,  they  were 
very  unwieldy  in  the  combat,  so  that  the  Greeks  could  overturn 
them  with  ease,  and  when  they  were  down,  it  was  impossible  for 
them,  incumbered  as  they  were  with  arms,  to  get  up  out  of  the 
mire;  for  the  river  Crimesus,  swollen  partly  with  the  rains,  and 
partly  having  its  course  stopped  by  the  vast  numbers  tljat  crossed  it, 
had  overflowed  its  banks.  The  adjacent  field,  having  many  cavities 
and  low  places  in  it,  was  filled  with  water,  which  settled  there,  qnd 
the  Carthaginians  falling  into  them,  could  not  disengage  themselves 
without  extreme  difficulty.  In  short,  the  storm  continuing  to  beat 
upon  them  with  great  violence,  and  the  Greeks  having  cut  to  pieces 
four  hundred  men,  who  composed  their  first  ranks,  their  wliole 
body  was  put  to  flight;  great  numbers  were  overtaken  in  the  field, 
and  put  to  the  sword;  many  took  to  the  river,  and,  jostling  with 
those  that  were  yet  passing  it,  were  carried  down  arid  drowned ;  the 
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major  part,  who  endeavoured  to  gain  tlie  hills,  were  stopped  by  the 
light  armed  soldiers,  and  slain.  Among  the  ten  thousand  that  were 
killed,  it  is  said  there  were  three  thousand  natives  of  Carthage;  a 
heavy  loss  to  that  city;  for  none  of  its  citiz^.s  were  superior  to 
these,  either  in  birth,  fortune,  or  character;  nor  have  we  any  ac- 
count that  so  many  Carthaginians  ever  fell  before  in  one  battle;  for, 
as  they  mostly  made  use  of  Lybians,  Spaniards,  and  Numidians  in 
their  wars,  if  they  lost  a  victory,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  blood 
of  strangers. 

The  Greeks  discovered  by  the  spoils  the  quality  of  the  killed* 
Those  that  stripped  the  dead  set  no  value  upon  brass  or  iron,  such 
was  the  abundance  of  silver  and  gold;  for  they  passed  the  river^  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  camp  and  baggage.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  were  clandestinely  sold  by  the  soldiers,  but  five  thousand 
Vv'ere  delivered  in  upon  the  public  account,  and  two  hundred  cha- 
riots also  were  taken.  The  tent  of  Timoleon  afforded  the  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  spectacle :  in  it  were  piled  all  manner  of 
spoils,  among  which  a  tliousand  breastplates  of  exquisite  workn:ian- 
sliip,  and  lea  thousand  bucklers,  were  exposed  to  view.  As  there 
was  but  a  small  numl-er  to  collc'ct  the  spoils  of  such  a  multitude^ 
and  they  found  such  irajucnse  riclies,  it  was  the  third  day  after  the 
battle  before  they  could  erect  the  tropliy.  With  the  first  news  of 
the  victory,  Timoleon  sent  to  Corinth  the  handsomest  of  the  arms 
he  had  taken,  desirous  that  the  world  miglit  admire  and  emulate  his 
native  city,  when  they  saw  the  fairest  temples  adorned,  not  v.'ith 
Grecian  spoils,  nor  with  tlie  unpleasing  monuments  of  kindred 
blood  and  domestic  ruin,  but  with  the  spoils  of  barbarians,  which 
bore  this  honourable  inscription,  declaring  the  justice  as  well  as 
valour  of  the  conquerors,  "  That  tlie  people  of  Corinth,  and  Ti- 
moleon their  general,  having  delivered  the  Greeks  who  dwelt  in  Si- 
cily from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  made  this  offering  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  tlie  gods." 

After  this,  Timoleon  left  the  mercenaries  to  lay  waste  the  Cartha- 
ginian province,  and  returned  to  Syracuse.  By  an  edict  published 
there,  he  banished  from  Sicily  the  thousand  hired  soldiers  who  de- 
serted him  before  the  battle,  and  obliged  them  to  quit  Syracuse  be- 
fore the  sun  set.  These  wretches  passed  over  into  Italy,  where  they 
were  treacherously  slain  by  the  Brutians.  Such  was  the  vengeance 
which  Heaven  took  of  their  perfidiousness. 

Nevertheless,  Mamercus,  prince  of  Catana,  and  Icetes,  either 
moved  with  envy  at  the  success  of  Timoleon,  or  dreading  bim  as 
an  implacable  enemy,  who  thouglit  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  v-Iih  ty- 
rants, entered  into  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians_,  and  desired 
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them  to  send  a  new  army  and  general,  if  they  were  not  willing  to 
lose  Sicily  entirely.  Hereupon  Gisco  came  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
ships,  and  a  body  of  Greeks  whom  he  had  taken  into  pay.  The 
Carthaginians  had  not  employed  any  Greeks  before,  but  now  they 
considered  them  as  the  bravest  and  most  invincible  of  men. 

On  this  occasion,  (he  inhabitants  of  Messana  rising  with  one  con- 
sent, slew  four  hundred  of  the  foreign  soldiers  whom  Timoleon  had 
sent  to  their  assistance  ;  and,  within  the  dependencies  of  Carthage, 
the  mcrcet)aaes,  commanded  byEuthymus  the  Leucadian,  were  cut 
ofl  by  an  ambush,  at  a  place  called  Hierse*.  Hence  the  good  for- 
tune of  Timoleon  became  still  more  famous  :  for  these  were  some  of 
the  men,  who,  with  Philodemus  of  Phocis,  and  Onomarchus,  had 
broke  into  tlie  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  were  partakers  with 
them  in  tlie  sacrilege  f.  Shunned  as  execrable  on  this  account, 
they  Vv'findered  about  Peloponnesus,  where  Timoleon,  being  in  great 
want  of  men,  took  them  into  pay.  When  they  came  into  Sicily, 
they  were  victorious  in  all  the  battles  where  he  commanded  in  per- 
son ;  but  after  the  great  struggles  of  the  war  were  over,  being  sent 
upon  service  where  succours  were  required,  they  perished  by  little 
and  little.  Herein  avenging  justice  seems  to  have  been  willing  to 
make  use  of  the  prosperity  of  Timoleon  as  an  apology  for  its  delay  ; 
taking  care  as  it  did,  that  no  liarm  might  happen  to  the  good  from 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  insomuch  that  tlie  favour  of  the 
gods  to  that  great  man  was  no  less  discerned  and  admired  in  his 
very  losses  than  in  his  greatest  success. 

li^pon  any  of  these  little  advantages,  the  tyrants  took  occasion  to 
ridicule  the  Syracusans,  at  which  they  were  highly  incensed.  Ma- 
mcrcus,  for  instance,  wlio  valued  liimself  on  Ins  poems  and  tragedies, 
talked  in  a  pompous  manner  of  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the 
mercenaries,  and  ordered  this  insolent  inscription  to  be  put  upon 
the  shields  which  he  dedicated  to  tlie  gods  : 

These  shields  |  with  gold  and  ivoiv  gay 
To  our  pliiiii  huck'crs  lost  the  ilay. 

Afterv/ards,  when  Timoleon  was  laying  siege   to  Calauria,   Icetcs 

»  We  do  ii.)t  finil  there  was  any  phice  iu  Sicily  called  Hiercc :  in  all  probability^ 
therefore,  it  shualrl  be  read  IlietiC :  for  Slephanus  de  Urbib.  mentions  a  castle  in  Sicily- 
of  that  name. 

t  The  sucieil  war  comnitnced  on  tliis  occasion.  The  ^4/)(^/iii"tj/<ms  having  condemned- 
tlie  people  ot  Phocis  in  a  heavy  (ine,  for  plundering  the  conntry  of  Cyrrha,  which  was 
dcditated  to  Apolloj  and  tliat  people  being  unfible  to  pay  it,  their  whole  country  was- 
judged  forfeited  to  (bat  god.  Hereupon  Philonielus,  not  Fhilodenius,  called  the  people 
together,  and  advised  tliein  to  seize  the  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  to  enable 
t'lcin  to  Jiire  forces  to  defend  tlicniselves.  This  brought  on  u  war  that  lasted  six  yearsj 
iiii  (lie  course  of  whicli  most  of  the  sarnlcgious  persons  pcished  miserably. 

,J  They  >Tere  shields  that  hud  been  takcu  out  of  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
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took  the  opportunity  to  make  an  inroad  into  tiie  territories  of  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  met  with  considerable  hooty  ;  and  having  made  great 
havock,  he  marched  back  by  Calauiia  itself,  in  contempt  of  Tinio- 
leon  and  the  slender  force  he  had  with  him,  Timoleon  suffered 
bim  to  pass,  and  then  followed  him  with  his  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  foot.  Wlien  Icetes  saw  he  was  pursued,  he  crossed  the  Da- 
myrias  *,  and  stood  in  a  posture  to  receive  the  enemy  on  the  other 
side.  What  emboldened  him  to  do  this,  was  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage,  and  the  steepness  of  the  banks  on  both  sides.  But  a  strange 
dispute  of  jealousy  and  honour  which  arose  among  the  officers  of 
Timoleon,  awhile  delayed  the  combat :  for  there  was  not  one  that 
was  willing  to  go  after  another,  but  every  man  wanted  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  attack ;  so  that  their  fording  was  likely  to  be  very 
tumultuous  and  disorderly,  by  their  jostling  each  other,  and  pressing 
to  get  before.  To  remedy  this,  Timoleon  ordered  them  to  decide 
the  matter  by  lot,  and  tliat  each  for  this  purpose  should  give  him.  his 
ring.  He  took  the  rings,  and  shook  them  in  the  skirt  of  his  robe, 
and  the  first  that  came  up  happening  to  have  a  trophy  for  the  seal, 
the  young  officers  received  it  with  joy,  and  crying  out  that  they 
would  not  wait  for  any  other  lot,  made  their  way  as  fast  as  possible 
through  the  river,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy,  who,  unable  to  sustain 
the  shock,  soon  took  to  flight,  throwing  away  their  arms,  and  leaving 
a  thousand  of  their  men  dead  upon  the  spot, 

A  few  days  after  this,  Timoleon  marched  into  the  territory  of  the 
Leontines,  where  he  took  Icetes  alive  ;  and  his  son  Eupolemus,  and 
Euthymus,  his  general  of  horse,  were  brought  to  him  bound  by  the 
soldiers,  icetes  and  his  son  were  capitally  jninislied,  as  tyrants  and 
traitors  to  their  country.  Nor  did  Euthymus  6nd  mercy,  though  re- 
markably brave  and  bold  in  action,  because  he  was  accused  of  a  severe 
sarcasm  against  the  Corinthians.  He  liad  said,  it  seems,  in  a  speech 
he  made  to  the  Leontines,  upon  the  Corintliians  taking  the  field, 
"  That  it  was  no  formidable  matter  if  the  Corinthian  dames  were 
gone  out  to  take  the  air."  Thus  the  generality  of  men  are  more 
apt  to  resent  a  contemptuous  word  than  an  unjust  action,  and  can 
bear  any  other  injury  better  than  disgrace.  Every  hostile  deed  is 
imputed  to  the  necessity  of  war,  but  satirical  and  censorious  expres- 
sions are  considered  as  the  effects  of  hatred  or  malignity. 

When  Timoleon  was  returned,  the  Syracusans  brought  the  wife 
and  daughters  of  Icetes  to  a  public  trial,  who,  being  there  con- 
demned to  die,  were  executed  accoidingly.  This  seems  to  be  the 
most  exceptionable  part  of  Timoleon's  conduct  j  for,  if  he  had  m- 
terpcsed,  the  women  would  not  have  suffered.  But  he  appears  to 
*  Or  the  Lainvria*. 
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Rave  connived  at  it,  and  given  them  up  to  the  resentment  of  the 
people,  who  were  wilh'ng  to  make  some  satisfaction  to  the  manes  of 
Dion,  who  expelled  Dionysius.  For  Icetes  was  the  man  that  threw 
Arete,  the  wife  of  Dion,  his  sister  Aristomache,  and  his  son,  who 
was  yet  a  child,  alive  into  the  sea,  as  v/e  have  related  in  the  life  of 
Dion*. 

Timoleon  then  marched  to  Catana  against  Mamercus,  who  waited 
for  him  in  order  of  battle,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Abolus  f.  Mamer- 
cus was  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  above  two  thou- 
sand men,  no  small  part  of  whicii  consisted  of  the  Punic  succours 
sent  by  Gisco.  Hereupon  the  Carthaginians  desired  him  to  grant 
them  peace,  which  he  did  on  the  following  conditions  :  ''  that  they 
should  hold  only  the  lands  within  the  Lycus  %  ;  that  they  should 
permit  all  who  desired  it  to  remove  out  of  their  province,  with  their 
families  and  goods,  and  to  settle  at  Syracuse  j  and  that  tliey  should 
renounce  all  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  tyrants."  Mamercus^ 
reduced  by  this  treaty  to  despair,  set  sail  for  Italy,  with  an  intent  to 
bring  the  Lucanians  against  Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans.  But,  in- 
stead of  that,  the  crews  tacking  about  with  the  galleys,  and  returning 
to  Sicily,  delivered  up  Catana  to  Timoleon  ;  which  obliged  Mamer- 
cus to  take  refuge  at  Messana  with  Hippo,  the  prince  of  that  city. 
Timoleon  coming  upon  them,  and  investing  the  place  both  by  sea 
and  land,  Hippo  got  on  board  a  ship,  and  attempted  to  make  his 
escape,  but  was  taken  by  the  Messanians  themselves,  who  exposed 
him  in  tlie  theatre,  and  calling  their  children  out  of  the  schools,  as 
to  the  finest  spectacle  in  the  world,  the  punishment  of  a  tyrant,  they 
first  scourged  him,  and  then  put  him  to  death. 

Upon  this  Mamercus  suiTcndered  himself  to  Timoleon,  agreeing 
to  take  his  trial  at  Syracuse,  on  condition  that  Timoleon  himself 
would  not  be  his  accuser.  Being  conducted  to  Syracuse,  and 
brought  before  the  people,  he  attempted  to  pronounce  an  oration, 
which  he  had  composed  long  before  for  such  an  occasion  ;  but  being 
received  with  noise  and  clamour,  he  perceived  that  the  assembly 
were  determined  to  sliov/  hhn  no  favour.     He  therefore  threw  off 

•  From  tFiis  passage,  :ind  another  before,  it  seems  as  if  the  life  of  Dion  was  written 
before  tliis.  And  yet,  in  tlie  life  of  Dion,  Plutarch  speai^s  as  if  this  was  written  first, 
for  there,  he  says.  As  ice  have  written  in  the  life  ofTimaleov ,  In  one  of  tiieni,  therefore, 
if  not  in  both,  those  references  must  have  been  made  by  llie  librarians,  according  to  the 
dilferenl  order  in  which  these  lives  were  placed. 

t  Ptolemy'  and  otiiers  call  this  river  Alabus,  Alalii',  or  Alahm.  It  is  near  Hybla, 
between  Clatana  and  Syracuse. 

X  Plutarch  probably  took  the  name  of  this  river  as  he  fouiid'it  in  Diodonis;  but 
other  historians  call  it  the  lialycus.  Indeed,  the  Carthaginians  might  pos:>ibIy  give  it 
tha  oriental  aspirate  ha,  which  signifies  no  more  tlian  ihc  pirlicle  the. 
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Ills  upper  garment,  ran  through  the  theatre,  and  daslied  his  head 
violently  against  one  of  the  steps,  with  a  design  to  kill  himself;  but 
did  not  succeed  according  to  his  wish,  for  he  was  taken  up  alive,  and 
suffered  the  punishment  of  thieves  and  robbers. 

In  this  manner  did  Timoleun  extirpate  tyranny,  and  put  a  period 
to  their  wars.  He  found  tlie  whole  island  turned  almost  wild  and 
savage  with  its  misfortunes,  so  tliat  Its  very  inhabitants  could  hardly 
endure  it,  and  yet  he  so  civilized  it  again,  and  rendered  it  so  desire- 
able,  that  strangers  came  tu  settle  hi  tlie  country,  from  which  its 
own  people  had  lately  fled.  The  great  cities  of  Agrigentum  and 
Gelaa,  whicli,  after  the  Athenian  war,  had  been  sacked  and  left 
desolate  by  the  Carthaginian?,  were  novr  peopled  again  ;  the  former 
by  Megellus  and  Pheristus  from  Elea,  and  the  latter  by  Gorgus  from 
the  isle  of  Ceos,  who  aiso  collected  and  brought  with  him  some  of 
the  old  citizens.  Timoleon  not  only  assured  them  of  las  protectioa 
and  of  peaceful  days  to  settle  in,  after  the  tempests  of  such  a  war, 
but  cordially  et»tered  into  their  necessities,  and  supplied  them  with 
every  thing,  so  that  he  was  even  beloved  by  them  as  if  he  had  been 
their  founder.  Nay,  to  that  degree  did  he  enjoy  the  affections  of  the 
Sicilians  in  general,  that  no  war  seemed  concluded,  no  laws  enacted, 
no  lands  divided,  no  politie:il  regulation  made  in  a  proper  manner, 
except  it  was  revised  and  touched  by  him  :  he  was  the  master- 
builder,  who  put  t'he  last  hand  to  the  work,  and  bestowed  upon  it 

a  happy   elegance  and  perfection Though  at  tliat  time   Greece 

boasted  a  number  of  great  men,  whose  achievements  were  highly 
distinguished,  Timotheus  (for  instance),  Agesilaus,  Pelopidas,  and 
Epamlnondas,  tb.e  last  of  wlwrn  TImokon  principally  vied  with  ia 
the  course  of  glory,  yet  we  may  discern  in  their  actions  a  certain 
labour  and  straining  which  diminishes  their  lustre;  andsome  of  theiu 
have  aiforded  room  for  censure,  and  been  followed  with  repentance ; 
whereas  there  is  not  one  action  of  Timoleon  (if  we  except  the  ex- 
tremities he  proceeded  to  in  the  case  of  his  brother)  to  which  we  may 
not,  with  Tlniifius,  apply  that  passage  of  Sophocles, 

What  Venus,  or  what  Laie, 

Plac'd  the  fair  parts  in  this  harmonious  whole. 

For  as  tlie  poetry  of  Antimachus  *  and  the  portraits  of  Dionysiusf, 
both  of  them  Colophonlans,  with  all  the  nerves  and  strength  one 

*  Antimachus  was  an  epic  poetj  who  flourished  in  tlie  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato* 
He  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Ti,iliaid.  Quiutilian  (x.  1.)  says,  he  l)iid  a  force  and 
solidity,  together  with  an  elevation  of  style,  and  had  the  second  place  given  him  by 
the  graiuraarians  alter  Homer;  hut  as  he  faikd  in  the  passions,  in  ihe  disposition  of  his 
fable,  and  ui  the  ease  and  elegance  of  manner,  tliough  he  was  second,  lie  was  far  from 
coming  near  the  first. 

J   Dionysius  was  a  portrait-painter.     Plin,  xxxv.  10. 
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finds  in  them,  appear  to  be  too  much  laboured,  and  smell  too  much 
of  the  lamp ;  whereas  the  paintings  of  Nicomachus  *  and  the  verses 
of  Homer,  beside  their  other  excellencies  and  graces,  seem  to  have 
been  struck  off  with  readiness  and  ease:  so,  if  we  compare  the  ex- 
ploits of  Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus,  performed  with  infinite  pains 
and  difficulty,  with  those  of  Timoleon,  which,  glorious  as  they  were, 
had  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and  ease  in  them,  when  we  consider  the 
case  well,  we  shall  conclude  the  latter  not  to  have  been  the  work  of 
fortune  indeed,  but  the  effects  of  fortunate  virtue. 

He  himself,  it  is  true,  ascribed  all  his  successes  to  fortune.  For 
when  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Corinth,  or  addressed  tlie  Syracusans, 
he  often  said,  he  was  highly  indebted  to  that  goddess,  when  she  was 
resolved  to  save  Sicily,  for  doing  it  under  his  name.  In  his  house 
he  built  a  chapel,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Chance  f,  and  dedicated 
the  house  itself  to  Fortime ;  for  tJie  Syracusans  had  given  him  one 
of  the  best  houses  in  the  city,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  be- 
sides, provided  him  a  very  elegant  and  agreeable  retreat  in  the 
country.  In  the  country  it  was  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time  with 
his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  sent  for  from  Corinth ;  for  he 
never  returned  home ;  he  took  no  part  in  the  troubles  of  Greece, 
nor  exposed  himself  to  public  envy,  the  rock  which  great  generals 
commonly  split  upon  in  their  insatiable  pursuits  of  honour  and 
power,  but  he  remained  in  Sicily,  enjoying  the  blessings  he  had 
established  ;  and  of  which  the  greatest  of  all  was,  to  see  so  many 
citits,  arid  so  many  thousands  of  people,  happy  through  his  means. 

But  since,  according  to  the  comparison  of  Simonides,  every  re- 
public must  have  some  impudent  slanderer,  just  as  every  lark  must 
have  a  crest  on  its  head,  so  it  was  at  Syracuse;  for  Timoleon  was 
attacked  by  two  demagogues,  Laphystius  and  Demoenetus.  The  first 
of  these  having  demanded  of  him  sureties  that  he  would  answer 
to  an  indictment  which  was  to  be  brought  against  him,  the  people 
began  to  rise,  declaring  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed.  But 
Timoleon  stilled  the  tumult,  by  representing,  "  That  he  had  volun- 
tarily undergone  so  many  labours  and  dangers  on  purpose  that  the 

*  Pliny  tells  us,  "  Nicomachus  painted  with  a  swift  as  well  as  masterly  hand;  and 
that  his  pieces  sold  for  as  much  as  a  town  was  worth."  Avistratus,  the  lyrant  of  Stcjon, 
having  agreed  with  him  for  a  piece  of  work  which  seemed  to  require  a  considerable 
time,  Nicomaclius  did  not  appear  till  within  a  lew  days  of  that  on  which  he  had  agreed 
to  finish  it  Hereupon  the  tyrant  talked  of  punishing  him;  but  in  those  few  days  he 
completed  the  thing  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  entirely  to  his  satisfaction. 

♦  When  the  ancients  ascribe  any  event  to  fortune,  they  did  not  mean  to  deny  the 
operation  of  the  Deity  in  it,  but  only  to  exclude  all  human  contrivance  and  power. 
And  in  e\'ents  ascribed  to  chance,  they  might  possibly  mean  to  exclude  the  agency  of 
a\\  rational  beings,  whether  human  or  divine. 
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meanest  Syracusan  might  have  recourse,  when  he  pleased,  to  the 
laws."  And  when  Domsenetes  in  full  assembly,  alleged  many 
articles  against  his  behaviour  in  command,  he  did  not  vouchsafe  him 
any  answer;  he  only  said,  '^  He  could  not  sufficiently  express  his 
gratitude  to  the  gods  for  granting  his  request,  in  permitting  him  to 
see  all  the  Syracusans  enjoy  the  liberty  of  saying  what  they  thought 
fit." 

Having  then  confessedly  performed  greater  things  than  any 
Grecian  of  his  time,  and  been  the  only  man  that  realized  those 
glorious  achievements,  to  wiiich  the  orators  of  Greece  were  con- 
stantly exhorting  their  countrymen  in  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
states,  fortune  happily  placed  him  at  a  distar.ce  from  the  calamities 
in  which  the  mother  country  was  involved,  and  kept  his  hands  un- 
stained with  its  blood.  He  made  his  courage  and  conduct  appear  in 
his  dealings  with  the  barbarians,  and  with  tyrants,  as  well  as  his 
justice  and  moderation,  wherever  the  Greeks  or  their  friends  were 
concerned.  Very  few  of  liis  trophies  cost  his  fellow-citizens  a  tear, 
or  put  any  of  them  in  mourning ;  and  yet  in  less  than  eight  years, 
he  delivered  Sicily  from  its  intestine  miseries  and  distempers,  and 
restored  it  to  the  native  inhabitants. 

After  so  much  prosperity,  when  he  was  well  advanced  in  years, 
his  eyes  began  to  hiil  liim,  and  the  difcct  increased  so  fast,  tliat  he 
entirely  lost  his  sight.  Not  that  he  h»J  done  any  thing  to  occasion  it, 
nor  was  it  to  be  imputed  to  the  caprice  of  fortune  *,  hut  it  seems  to 
have  been  owing  to  a  family  weakness  and  disorder,  W'hich  operated 
together  wit!i  tlie  course  of  time:  for  several  of  Iiis  relations  are 
said  to  have  lost  their  sight  in  the  same  manner,  having  it  graudally 
impaired  by  years.  But  Athanias  tells  us,  notwithstanding,  that 
during  the  war  with  Hij)po  and  Mamercus,  and  while  he  lav  before 
Millifi,  a  white  speck  appeared  on  his  eye,  which  was  a  plain  indica- 
tion that  blindness  was  comiag  on.  However,  this  did  not  hinder 
him  from  continuing  the  siege  and  prosecting  the  war,  vintil  he  got 
the  tyrants  in  his  power.  But,  when  he  was  returned  to  Syracuse, 
he  laid  down  the  command  immediately,  and  excused  himself  to  the 
people  from  any  further  service,  as  he  had  brouglit  their  ajfifairs  to  a 
happy  conclusion. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  bore  his  misfortune  without  re- 
pining ;  but  it  was  realy  admirable  to  observe  the  honour  and  respect 
which  the  Syracusans  paid  him  when  blind.     They  not  only  visited 

*  PlutKi'ch  here  hints  at  an  op'miua  wliich  was  very  prevalent  am6ng  the  Pagans, 
that  if  rfhy  person  was  signally  favoured  with  success,  tliere  would  some  niiafortune 
happen,  to  counterbalance  it.  This  they  imputed  to  tlie  envy  of  some  inulicnant 
demon. 
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lum  constantly  themselves,  but  brouglit  all  strangers  who  spent 
5ome  time  atJiongst  them  to  his  house  in  the  town,  or  to  that  in  the 
country,  that  they,  too,  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  deliverer 
of  Syracuse.  And  it  was  their  joy  and  their  pride  that  he  chose  to 
spend  his  days  with  them,  and  despised  the  splendid  reception  which 
Greece  was  prepared  to  give  him,  on  account  of  his  great  success. 
Among  the  many  votes  that  were  passed,  and  things  that  were  done 
in  honour  of  him,  one  of  the  most  striking  was  that  decree  of  the 
people  of  Syracuse,  "  That  whenever  they  should  be  at  war  with  a 
foreign  nation,  they  would  employ  a  Corinthian  general." — Their 
method  of  proceeding,  too,  in  their  assemblies,  did  honour  to  Timo- 
leon ;  for  they  decided  smaller  matters  by  themselves,  but  consulted 
him  in  the  more  difficult  and  important  cases.  On  these  occasions 
he  was^ conveyed  in  a  litter  through  the  market-place  to  the  theatre; 
and  when  he  was  caried  in,  the  people  saluted  him  with  one  voice  as 
he  sat.  He  returned  the  civility,  and  having  paused  a  while  to  give 
time  for  their  acclamations,  took  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  de- 
livered his  opinion.  The  assembly  gave  their  sanction  to  it,  and 
then  his  servants  carried  the  litter  back  through  the  theatre ;  and  the 
people  having  conducted  him  out  with  loud  applauses,  dispatched 
the  rest  of  the  public  business  without  him. 

With  as  much  respect  and  kindness  was  the  old  age  of  TImoleon 
cherished,  as  that  of  a  common  father  !  and  at  last  he  died  of  a  slight 
illness,  co-operating  with  length  of  years  *.  Some  time  being 
given  the  Syracusans  to  prepare  for  his  funeral,  and  for  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  and  strangers  to  assemble,  the  whole  was  con- 
ducted with  great  magnificence.  The  bier,  sumptuously  adorned, 
W'as  carried  by  young  men,  selected  by  the  people,  over  the  ground 
wliere  the  palace  and  castle  of  the  tyrants  stood  before  they  were  de- 
molished. It  was  followed  by  many  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
in  the  most  pompous  solemnity,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  clothed 
ia  white.  The  lamentations  and  tears,  mingled  with  the  praises  of 
the  deceased,  showed  that  the  honour  now  paid  him  was  not  a  matter 
of  course,  or  compliance  «ith  a  duty  enjoined,  but  the  testimony  of 
real  sorrow  and  sincere  affection.  At  last,  the  bier  being  placed 
upon  the  funeral  pile,  Demetrius,  who  had  the  loudest  voice  of  all 
their  heralds,  was  directed  to  make  proclamation  as  follows :  ''  The 
people  of  Syracuse  inter  Timoleon  the  Corinthian,  the  son  of  Timo- 
dcmus,  at  the  expence  of  two  hundred  mince;  they  honour  him, 
moreover,  through  all  time,  with  annual  games,  to  be  celebrated 
with  performances  in  music,  horse-racing,  and  wrestling,  as  the  man 

*  He  died  the  last  year  of  the  hundred  and  tenlli  Olympiad,  three  hundred  and 
thirt^'Uvc  ^cars  befure  the  Christian  era. 
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who  destroyed  tyrants,  subdued  barbarians,  repeopled  great  cities 
which  lay  desolate,  and  restored  to  the  Sicilians  their  laws  and  privi- 
leges." 

The  body  was  interred,  and  a  monument  erected  for  him  in  the 
market-place,  which  they  afterwards  surrounded  with  porticoes,  and 
qthcr  buildings  suitable  to  the  purpose,  and  then  made  it  a  place  of 
exercise  for  their  youth,  under  the  name  of  Timol€ont<?um.  They 
continued  to  make  use  of  tJie  form  of  government  and  the  laws  that 
he  established,  and  this  ensured  their  happiness  for  a  long  coursje  of 
years  *. 
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WHEN  I  first  applied  myself  to  the  writing  of  these  lives,  it  was 
for  the  sake  of  others ;  but  1  pursue  that  study  for  my  ov,'n  sake, 
availing  myself  of  liistory  as  of  a  miror,  from  which  I  learn  to 
adjust  and  regulate  my  own  conduct :  for  it  is  like  living  and  con- 
versing with  these  illustrious  men,  when  I  invite,  as  it  were,  and  re- 
ceive them,  one  after  another,  under  my  roof;  when  1  consider  how 
great  and  wonderful  they  were,  and  select  from  their  actions  the 
most  memorable  and  glorious. 

Ye  gods!   wliat  greater  pleasure? 

What  HAPPIER   ROAD  TO   vimvE? 

Democritus  has  a  position  in  his  philosophy  f,  utterly  false  indeed, 
and  leading  to  endless  superstitions,  that  there  are  phantasms,  or 
images,  continually  floating  in  the  air,  some  propitious  and  some 
unlucky,  and  advises  us  to  pray  that  such  may  strike  upon  our 
senses  as  are  agreeable  to,  and  perfective  of  our  nature,  and  not 
such  as  have  a  tendency  to  vice  and  error.  For  my  part,  instead  of 
this,  1  fill  my  mind  with  the  sublime  images  of  the  best  and  greatest 
men,  by  attention  to  history  and  biography;  and  if  I  contract  any 
blemish  or  ill  custom  from  other  company  wliicli  1  am  unavoidably 

*  This  prosperity  was  interrupted  about  thirty  years  after  by  the  cruelties  of  A^a- 
thocles. 

t  Democritus  held  that  visible  objects  produced  their  image  in  the  ambient  air,  which 
image  produced  a  second,  and  the  second  a  third  still  less  than  i!ie  fonner,  and  so  on 
till  the  last  produced  its  counter  part  in  the  eye.  This  he  supposed  the  process  of  the 
act  of  vision.  But  he  went  on  to  what  is  infinitely  more  absurd.  He  maintained  that 
thought  was  formed,  according  as  those  images  struck  upon  the  ima"ination  •  that  of 
these  there  were  some  good,  and  some  evilj  that  the  good  produced  virtuous  thoughts 
'»  us,  and  the  evil  the  contrarj. 
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engaged  in,  I  correct  and  expel  them,  by  calmly  and  dispassionately 
turning  my  thouglits  to  these  excellent  examples.  For  tlie  same 
purpose,  I  now  put  in  your  hands  the  life  of  Timoleon  the  Corin- 
thian, and  that  of  iEmilius  Paulus,  men  famous  not  only  for  their 
virtues,  but  their  success,  insomuch  that  they  have  left  room  to 
doubt  whether  their  great  achievements  were  not  more  owing  to  their 
good  fortune  than  their  prudence. 

Most  writers  agree  that  the  yEmilian  family  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  among  the  Roman  noljility;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
founder  of  it,  who  also  left  it  his  surname,  was  Mamercus*,  the  son 
of  Pythagoras  the  philosopher f,  who,  for  the  peculiar  charms  and 
■  gracefulness  of  his  elocution,  was  called  ,'Emilius  ;  such,  at  least,  is 
the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that  Numa  was  educated  under  Pytha- 
goras. 

Those  of  this  family  that  distinguislied  themselves  X  found  their 
attachment  to  vhtue  generally  blessed  with  success.  And  notwith- 
standing the  ill  fortune  of  Lucius  Paulus  at  Cannfe,  he  showed  on 
that  occasion  both  his  prudence  and  his  valour.  For  when  he  could 
not  dissuade  Ids  colleague  from  fighting,  he  joined  iiim  in  the  com- 
bat, though  much  against  his  will,  but  did  not  partake  with  him  in 
Kis  flight ;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  who  plunged  tliem  in  the 
danger  deserted  the  field,  Paulus  stood  his  ground,  and  fell  bravely 
amidst  the  enemy,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand. 

This  Paulus  had  a  daughter  named  iEmilla,  who  was  married  to 
Scipio  the  Great,  and  a  son  called  Paulus,  whose  history  I  am  now 
writing. 

At  the  time  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  world,  Rome  abounded 
in  men  who  were  celebrated  for  their  virtues  and  other  excellent  ac- 
complislunents  §  ;  and  even  among  these  rEmilius  made  a  distin- 
guished figure,  without  pursuing  the  same  studies,  or  setting  out  in 
the  same  track  with  the  young  nobility  of  that  age  :  for  he  did  not 
exercise  himself  in  pleading  causes,  nor  could  he  stoop  to  salute, 
to  solicit,  and  caress  the  people,  which  was  the  method  that  most 
men  took  who  aimed  at  popularity.     Not  but  that  he  had  talents 

•  See  the  life  of  Numa. 

+  He  is  called  Pythagoras  the  philosopher,  to  distinguish  him  from  Pythagoras  the 
famed  wrestler. 

^  From  Lucius  jEmilius,  who  was  consul  in  the  3'ear  of  Rome  two  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  overcame  the  Volsciaus,  to  Lucius  Paulus,  who  was  lather  to  Paulus 
vli^milius,  and  who  fell  at  Cannae,  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  thirty  seven, 
there  were  many  of  those  i^milii  renowned  for  their  victories  and  triuniplis. 

§  In  that  period  we  find  the  Sempronii,  the  Albini,  the  Fahii  Maximi,  the  Marcelli, 
the  Scipios^  the  Fulvii,  the  Sulpitii,  Cethegi,  Metelli;  and  other  great  and  excellent 
taeft. 
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from  nature  to  acquit  himself  well  in  either  of  these  respects,  but 
he  reckoned  the  lionour  that  flows  from  valour,  from  justice  and 
probity,  preferable  to  both ;  and  in  these  virtues  he  soon  surpassed 
all  the  young  men  of  his  time. 

The  first  of  the  great  offices  of  state  for  which  he  was  a  candidate, 
was  tliat  of  cedile,  and  he  carried  it  aguinst  twelve  competitors,  who, 
we  ai-e  told,  were  all  afterwards  consuls.  And  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  augurs,  whom  the  Romans  employ  in  the  in- 
spection and  care  of  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  by  prodi- 
gies in  the  air,  he  studied  so  attentively  the  usages  of  his  country, 
and  acquainted  himself  so  perfectly  with  the  ancient  ceremonies  of 
religion,  that  what  before  was  only  considered  as  an  honour,  and 
sought  for  on  account  of  the  authority  annexed  to  it*,  appeared  In 
his  hands  to  be  one  of  the  principal  arts.  Thus  he  confirmed  the 
definition  which  is  given  by  some  philosophers,  That  religion  is  the 
science  of  icorshipping  the  gods.  He  did  every  thing  with  skill  and 
application  ;  he  laid  aside  all  other  concerns  while  he  attended  to 
this,  and  made  not  the  least  omission  or  innovation,  but  disputed 
with  his  colleagues  about  the  smallest  article,  and  insisted,  that 
though  the  Deity  might  be  supposed  to  be  merciful,  and  willing  to 
overlook  some  neglect,  yet  it  was  dangerous  for  the  state  to  con- 
nive at  and  pass  by  such  things.  For  no  man  ever  began  Jiis  at- 
tempts against  government  with  an  enormous  crime;  and  the  re- 
laxing in  the  smallest  matters  breaks  doivii  the  fences  of  the 
greatest. 

Nor  was  he  less  exact  in  requiring  and  observing  the  Roman  mi- 
litary discipline.  He  did  not  study  to  be  popular  in  command,  nor 
endeavour,  like  the  generality,  to  make  one  commission  the  foun- 
dation for  another,  by  humouring  and  indulging  the  soldiery  f;  but 
as  a  priest  instructs  the  initiated  with  care  in  the  sacred  ceremonies, 
so  he  explained  to  those  that  were  under  him  the  rules  and  customs 
of  war ;  and  being  inexorable  at  t!ie  same  time  to  those  that  trans- 
gressed them,  he  re-established  his  country  in  its  former  glory. 
Indeed,  with  him,  the  beating  of  an  enemy  was  a  matter  of  much 
less  account  than  the  bringing  of  his  countrymen  to  strict  disci- 
pline; the  one  seeming  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  tlie 
otlier. 

During  the  war  which  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  with  Antio- 

*  Under  pretence  that  tlse  auspices  were  favourable  or  otlierwise,  the  au^^urs  Lad  it 
in  their  power  to  proniole  or  put  a  stop  to  any  public  affair  whatever. 

•\  The  Roman  soldiers  were,  at  the  same  time,  citizens,  who  had  votes  for  the  great 
•inployments,  both  civil  and  militarv. 
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chu^  the  Great  *  in  the  east,  and  in  whieh  their  most  experienced 
officers  were  employed  f,  another  broke  out  in  the  west.  There  was 
a  general  revolt  in  Spain  J,  and  thither  iEmilius  was  sent,  not  witli 
six  Udors  only,  like  other  prcefors,  but  with  twice  the  number, 
which  seemed  to  raise  his  dignity  to  an  equality  with  the  consular. 
He  beat  the  barbarians  in  two  pitched  battles  [|,  and  killed  thirty 
thousand  of  them ;  which  success  appears  to  have  been  owing  to 
his  generalship  in  choosing  his  ground,  and  attacking  the  enemy 
while  they  were  passing  a  river  5  for  by  these  means  his  army  gained 
an  easy  victory.  He  made  himself  master  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cities,  which  voluntarily  opened  their  gates ;  and  having  established 
peace  throughout  the  province,  and  secured  its  allegiance,  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  not  a  drachma  richer  than  he  went  out.  He  ne- 
ver, indeed,  was  desirous  to  enrich  himself,  but  lived  in  a  generous 
manner  on  his  own  estate,  which  was  so  far  from  being  large,  that, 
after  his  death,  it  was  hardly  sufficient  to  answer  his  wife's  dowry. 

His  first  wife  was  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  Papirius  Maso,  a  man 
cf  consular  dignity.  After  he  had  lived  with  her  a  long  time  in 
wedlock,  he  divorced  her,  though  she  had  brought  him  very  fine 
children ;  for  she  was  mother  to  the  illustrious  Seipio  and  to  Fabius 
Maximus.  History  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  reason  of  this  se- 
paration ;  but,  witli  respect  to  divorces  in  general,  the  account 
which  a  certain  Roman,  who  put  away  his  wife,  gave  of  his  own 
case,  seems  to  be  a  just  one.  When  his  friends  remonstrated,  and 
asked  him,  Tfds  she  not  chaste?  JFas  sJlc  not  fair?  Was  she  not 
fruitful?  he  held  out  his  shoC;  and  said.  Is  it  not  handsome?  Is 
it  not  nciv  ?  Yet  none  knows  tvhether  it  wrings  him^  but  he  that 
wears  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  men  usually  repudiate  their  wives  for 
great  and  visible  faults;  yet  sometimes  also  a  peevishness  of  temper, 
or  incompliance  of  manners,  small  and  frequent  distastes,  though 
not  di'^cerned  by  the  world,  produce  the  most  incurable  aversions  in 
a  married  life  §. 

*  Tlie  war  with  AntiDchnis  the  Greats  king  of  Syria,  began  about  the  year  of  Rome 
five  hundred  and  sixty-one,  twentj-tbur  years  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

t  The  consul  Glabrio,  and  after  liim  the  two  Scipios;  the  elder  of  whom  was  content 
to  serve  as  lieutenant  under  his  brother. — Liv.  lib.  xxxvii. 

%  Spain  had  been  reduced  by  Seipio  Nasica. 

II  Livy,  xxxvii.  67.  speaks  only  of  one  battle,  in  which  Paulas  ^'Emilius  forced  the 
inlrenchments  of  the  Spaniards,  killed  eighteen  thousand  of  them,  and  made  three  hun- 
dred prisoners. 

5  The  very  ingenious  Dr.  Robertson  mentions  this  frcqnency  of  divorces  as  one  cf 
the  necessary  reasons  for  introducing  the  Christian  religion  at  that  period  of  time  whea 
it  was  published  to  the  world.     "  Pivorces,"  says  he,  "  on  very  slight  pretences,  wcrf 
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/Emiiius,  thus  separated  from  Papiria,  married  a  second  wife,  by 
•whom  he  had  also  two  sons.  These  he  brought  vip  in  his  own 
house ;  tf le  sons  of  Papiria  b(.-ing  adopted  into  the  greatest  and  most 
noble  families  in  Rome,  the  elder  by  Fabius  Maximus,  who  was 
five  times  consul,  and  the  younger  by  his  cousin-german,  the  son  of 
Scipio  Afrieanus,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Scipio.  One  of  his 
daughters  svas  married  to  the  son  of  Cato,  and  the  other  to  ^^lius 
Tubero,  a  man  of  superior  integrity,  and  who,  of  all  the  Romans, 
knew  best  how  to  bear  poverty.  There  were  no  less  than  sixteen  of 
tiie  /Elian  family  and  name  who  had  only  a  small  house  and  one 
form  amongst  them ;  and  in  this  house  they  all  lived,  with  their 
wives  and  many  children.  Here  dwelt  the  daughter  of  /Emiiius, 
who  had  been  twice  consul,  and  had  triumphed  twice,  not  ashamed 
of  her  husband's  poverty,  but  admiring  that  virtue  which  kept  him 
poor.  Very  did^erent  is  the  behaviour  of  brothers  and  other  near 
relations  in  these  days ;  who,  if  their  possessions  be  not  separated 
by  extensive  countries,  or  at  least  rivers  and  bulwarks,  are  perpe- 
tually at  variance  about  them.  So  much  instruction  does  history 
.suggest  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  willing  to  profit  by  it. 

When  iEmilius  was  created  consul  *,  he  went  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  Ligurians,  whose  country  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
and  who  are  also  called  Ligustines,  a  bold  and  martial  people,  that 
learned  the  art  of  war  of  the  Romans  by  means  of  their  vicinity  : 
for  they  dwelt  in  the  extremities  of  Italy,  bordering  upon  that  part 
of  the  Alps  which  b  washed  by  the  Tuscan  sea,  just  opposite  to 

permitted  botli  by  the  Greek  and  rioinaii  iegislators.  And  ihouoh  the  pure  raanneisof 
lliose  republics  restrained  for  some  timo  the  operation  of  such  a  pernicious  institutionj 
though  the  virtue  of  private  persons  seldom  abused  the  indulgence  that  the  legislature 
allowed  tliem,  yet  no  sooner  had  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power  and  the  progres* 
of  luxury  vitiated  the  taste  of  men,  than  the  law  with  regard  to  divorces  was  found  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  corruptions  that  prevailed  in  that  abandoned  age.  The  facility  of 
separations  rendered  married  persons  careless  of  practising  or  obtaining  those  virtue» 
which  render  domestic  life  easy  and  delightful.  The  education  of  their  children,  as  the 
parents  were  not  mutually  endeared  or  inseparably  connected,  was  generally  disre- 
garded, as  each  parent  considered  it  but  a  partial  care,  which  might  with  equal  justice 
devolve  on  the  other.  Marriage,  instead  of  restraining,  added  to  the  violence  of  irre- 
gular  desire,  and  under  a  legal  title  became  the  vilest  and  most  shameless  prostitution. 
From  all  these  causes  tiie  marriage  state  fell  into  disreputation  and  contempt,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  force  men  by  penal  laws  into  a  society?  where  they  expected  no  se- 
cure or  lasting  liappiuess.  Among  the  E.omans  domestic  corruption  grew  of  a  sudden 
tp  an  incredible  height.  And  perhaps  in  the  history  of  mankind  we  can  find  no  paral- 
lel to  the  undisguised  impurity  and  licentiousness  of  that  age.  It  was  in  good  time, 
Jherefore,"  5cc.  &c. 

*  It  was  the  year  following  that  be  went  against  the  Ligurians, 
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Africa,  and  were  mixed  with  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  w^lio  inha- 
bited the  coast.  At  that  time  they  had  likewise  some  strength  at 
sea,  and  their  corsairs  plundered  and  destroyed  the  merchant  ships 
as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  They  had  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  to  receive  vEmilius,  who  came  hut  vvitli  eight  thousand 
at  the  most.  He  engaged  them,  however,  though  five  times  his 
number,  routed  them  entirely,  and  shut  them  up  -vvitliin  their  walled 
towns.  When  they  were  in  tiiese  circumstances,  he  offered  them 
reasonable  and  moderate  terms  :  for  the  Romans  did  not  choose  ut- 
terly to  cut  off  the  people  of  Liguria,  whom  they  considered  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Gauls,  who  were  always  hovering  over  Italy, 
The  Ligurians,  confiding  in  ^milius,  delivered  up  their  ships  and 
their  towns.  He  only  razed  the  fortifications,  and  then  delivered 
the  cities  to  them  again  :  but  he  carried  off  their  shipping,  leaving 
them  not  a  vessel  bigger  than  those  with  three  banks  of  oars  ;  and 
he  set  at  liberty  a  number  of  prisoners  whom  they  had  made  both  at 
sea  and  land,  as  well  Romans  as  strangers. 

Such  were  the  memorable  actions  of  his  first  consulship.  After 
which  he  often  expressed  his  desire  of  being  appointed  again  to 
the  same  high  office,  and  even  stood  candidate  for  it ;  but,  meeting 
with  a  repulse,  he  solicited  it  no  more.  Instead  of  that,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  disciiarge  of  his  function  as  augur,  and  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  sons,  not  only  in  such  arts  as  had  been  taught  in  Rome, 
and  tliose  that  he  had  learned  himself,  but  also  in  the  genteeler  arts 
of  Greece.  To  this  purpose,  he  not  only  entertained  masters  who 
could  teach  them  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  but  sculpture  also, 
and  painting,  together  witii  such  as  were  skilled  in  breaking  and 
teaching  horses  and  dogs,  and  were  to  instruct  them  in  riding  and 
hunting.  When  no  public  affairs  hindered  him,  he  himself  always 
attended  their  studies  and  exercises.  In  short,  he  was  the  most  in- 
dulgent parent  in  Rome. 

As  to  public  affairs,  the  Romans  were  then  engaged  in  a  war  v/itli 
Perseus  *,  king  of  the  Macedonians,  and  they  imputed  it  either  to 
the  incapacity  or  cowardice  of  their  generals  f,  that  the  advantage 
was  on  the  enemy's  side.  For  tiiey  who  had  forced  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  quit  the  rest  of  Asia  %,  driven  him  beyond  Mount  Taurus, 

•  Tliis  second  Macedoniaa  war  with  Perseus  began  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hun- 
dred  and  eig!ity-Hvo,  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  bel'ore  the  Christian  era. 

t  Those  generals  were  P.  Lacinius  Crassus,  after  him  A.  Hostiliiis  Mancinus,  and 
then  Q.  Martius  Philippus,  who  dragged  the  war  heavily  on  during  the  three  years  of 
theix  consuhliip. 

X  Seventeen  years  before. 
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confined  him  to  Syria^  and  made  him  think  himself  happy  if  he 
could  purchase  his  peace  with  fifteen  thousand  talents  *  ;  they  who 
Jiad  lately  vanquished  king  Philip  in  Thessaly  f,  and  delivered  the 
Greeks  from  the  Macedonian  yoke ;  in  shortj  they  Avho  had  sub- 
dued Hannibal,  to  whom  no  king  could  be  compared  either  for  va- 
lour or  power,  thouglil  it  an  intolerable  thing  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
tend with  Perseus  upon  equal  terms,  as  if  he  could  be  an  adversary 
able  to  cope  with  them,  who  only  brought  into  the  field  the  poor 
remains  of  his  father's  routed  forces.  la  this,  however,  the  Ro- 
mans were  deceived  ;  for  they  knew  not  that  'Philip,  after  his  de- 
feat, had  raised  a  much  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  army 
than  he  had  before.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  this  in  a  few 
words,  beginning  at  the  fountain-head.  Antigonus  J,  the  most 
powerful  among  the  generals  and  succiessors  of  Alexander,  having 
gained  for  himself  and  his  descendants  the  title  of  king,  had  a  sou 
named  Demetrius,  who  was  father  to  Antigonus,  surnamed  Goiiatus. 
Goiiatiis  had  a  son  named  Demetrius,  who,  after  a  short  reign,  left 
a  young  son  called  Philip.  The  Macedonian  nobility,  dreading  the 
confusion  often  consequent  upon  a  miiwrity,  set  up  Antigonus,  cou- 
sin to  the  deceased  king,  and  gave  him  his  wixlow,  the  mother  of 
Philip,  to  wife.  At  first  they  made  him  only  regent  and  general, 
but  afterwards  finding  that  he  was  a  moderate  and  public-spirited 
man,  they  declared  him  king.  He  it  was  that  had  tlie  name  of 
Doson  II,  because  he  was  always  promising,  but  never  performed 
what  he  promised.  After  him,  Philip  mounted  the  throne,  and, 
though  yet  but  a  youth,  soon  showed  himself  equal  to  the  greatest 
of  kings,  so  that  it  was  believed  he  would  restore  the  crown  of 
Maccdon  to  its  ancient  dignity,  and  be  the  only  man  that  could  stop 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  power,  which  was  now  extending  itself 
over  all  the  world.  But  being  beaten  at  Scotusa  by  Titus  Flami- 
nius,  his  courage  sunk  for  the  present,  and  promising  to  receive 
•such  terms  as  the  Romans  should  impose,  he  was  glad  to  come  off 
with  a  moderate  fine;  but,  recollecting  himself  afterwards,  he  could 
not  brook  the  dishonour.     To  reign  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Romans, 

*  Livy  says  twelve  thousand,  wliich  were  to  be  paid  in  twelve  -vears,  by  a  thousand 
talents  a-year. 

t  This  service  was  performed  bj  Quinctius  Flaminiiis,  who  defeated  Philip  in^Thes- 
saly,  killed  eight  thousand  of  his  men  upon  the  sjiot,  took  five  thousand  prisoners,  and 
after  his  victory  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald  at  the  Isthmearigames, 
that  Greece  was  free. 

i  Thix  Antigonus  killed  Eumenes,  and  took  Babylon  from  Seleiicns;  and  when  his 
son  Demetrius  had  overthrown  Ptolemy's  fleet  at  Cyprus,  he,  tlie  first  of  all  Alexan- 
der's successors,  presumed  to  wear  a  diadem,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

II   Doson  signifies  will-^ive, 

Vol.1.    No.  15.  kke 
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appeared  to  him  more  suitable  to  a  slave  who  minds  nothing  but  his 
pleasures,  than  to  a  man  who  has  any  dignity  of  sentiment,  and 
therefore  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  war,  but  made  his  preparations 
with  great  privacy  and  caution ;  for  suffering  the  towns  that  were 
near  the  great  roads  and  by  the  sea  to  run  to  decay,  and  to  become 
half  desolate,  in  order  that  he  might  be  held  in  contempt  by  the 
enemy,  he  collected  a  great  force  in  the  higher  provinces  ;  and  fill- 
ing the  inland  places,  the  towns  and  castles,  with  arms,  money,  and 
men  fit  for  service,  without  making  any  show  of  war,  he  had  his 
troops  always  in  readiness  for  it,  like  so  many  wrestlers  trained  and 
exercised  in  secret.  For  he  had  in  his  arsenal  arms  for  thirty 
thousand  men,  in  his  garrisons  eight  millions  of  measures  of  wheat, 
and  money  in  his  coifers  to  defray  the  charge  of  malntainiiig  ten 
thousand  mercenaries  for  ten  years,  to  defend  his  country.  But  he 
had  not  the  satisfaction  of  putting  these  designs  in  execution  j  for 
he  died  of  grief  and  a  broken  heart,  on  discovering  that  he  had  un- 
justly put  Demetrius,  his  more  worthy  son,  to  death*,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accusation  preferred  by  his  other  son  Perseus. 

Perseus,  who  survived  him,  inherited,  together  with  the  crown, 
his  father's  enmity  to  the  Romans;  but  he  was  not  equal  to  such  a 
burthen,  on  account  of  the  littleness  of  his  capacity,  and  the  mean- 
ness of  his  manners ;  avarice  being  the  principal  of  the  many  pas- 
sions that  reigned  in  his  distempered  heart.  It  is  even  said  that  he 
was  not  the  son  of  Philip,  but  that  the  wife  of  that  prince  took  him, 
as  soon  as  he  was  born,  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  sempstress  of 
Argos,  named  Gnatha^nla,  and  passed  him  upon  her  husband  as 
her  own.  And  the  chief  reason  of  his  compassing  the  death  of  his 
brotlier  seemed  to  have  been  his  fear  that  the  royal  house  having  a 
lawful  heir,  might  prove  him  to  be  supposititious.  But  though  he 
was  of  such  an  abject  and  ungenerous  disposition,  y<^t,  elated  with 
the  prosperous  situation  of  his  affairs,  he  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  maintained  the  conflict  a  long  while,  repulsing  several 
of  their  fleets  and  armies  commanded  by  men  of  consular  dignity, 
and  even  beating  some  of  them.  Publlus  Licinius  was  the  first 
that  invaded  Macedonia,  and  iiim  he  defeated  in  an  engagement  of 
the  cavalry  f,  killed  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  his  best  men,  and 
took  six  hundred  prisoners.     He  surprised  the  Roman   fleet  which 

•  This  story  is  finely  embellished  in  Dr.  Young's  tragedy  of  the  Brothers. 

t  Liry  has  given  us  a  description  of  this  action  at  the  end  of  his  forty-second  book. 
Perseus  offered  peace  to  those  he  had  beaten  upon  as  easy  conditions  as  if  he  himself 
liad  been  overllirown,  but  the  Romans  refused  it.  They  made  it  a  rule,  indeed,  never 
to  make  pence  wlien  beaten.  The  rule  proved  a  wise  one  for  that  people,  but  can, 
•ever  be  universally  adopted. 
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lay  at  anchor  at  Ormeum,  took  twenty  of  their  store-ships,  sunk 
the  rest  that  were  loaded  with  wheat^,  and  made  himself  master,  be- 
sides, of  four  galleys  which  had  each  five  benches  of  oars.  He 
fought  also  another  battle,  by  which  he  drove  back  the  consul  Hos> 
tilius,  who  was  attempting  to  enter  his  kingdom  by  Elimia ;  and 
when  the  same  general  was  stealing  in  by  the  way  of  Thessaly,  he 
presented  himself  before  him,  but  the  Roman  did  not  choose  to 
stand  an  encounter.  And  as  if  this  war  did  not  sufficiently  employ 
him,  or  the  Romans  alone  were  not  an  enemy  respectable  enough, 
he  went  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Dardanians,  in  which  he  cut 
in  pieces  ten  thousand  of  them,  and  brought  off  much  booty.  At 
the  same  time,  he  privately  solicited  the  Gauls,  who  dwell  near  the 
Danube,  and  who  are  called  Bastarnje ^These  were  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, and  strong  in  cavalry.  He  tried  the  Illyrians  too,  hoping  to 
bring  them  to  join  him  by  means  of  Gentius  their  king;  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  barbarians  had  taken  his  money,  under  promise  of 
making  an  inroad  into  Italy,  by  the  lower  Gaul,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  *. 

When  this  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  the  people  thought  pro- 
per to  lay  aside  all  regard  to  interest  and  solicitation  in  the  choice  of 
their  generals,  and  to  call  to  the  command  a  man  of  understanding, 
fit  for  the  direction  of  great  affairs.  Such  was  Paulus  iEmilius,  a 
man  advanced  in  years  indeed  (for  he  was  about  threescore),  but 
still  in  his  full  strength,  and  surrounded  with  young  sons  and  sons- 
in-law,  and  a  number  of  other  considerable  relations  and  friends, 
who  all  persuaded  him  to  listen  to  the  people  tliat  called  him  to 
the  consulship.  At  first  he  received  the  offer  of  the  citizens  very 
coldly,  though  they  went  so  far  as  to  court  and  even  to  entreat  him; 
for  he  was  now  no  longer  ambitious  of  that  honour :  but  as  they 
daily  attended  at  his  gate,  and  loudly  called  upon  him  to  make  his 
appearance  in  the  fonim,  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon.  When 
he  put  himself  among  the  candidates,  he  looked  not  like  a  man  who 
sued  for  the  consulship,  but  as  one  who  brought  success  along  with 
him ;  and  when,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens,  he  went  dov^^n  into 
the  Campus  Mai  i  us,  they  all  received  him  with  so  entire  a  confi- 
dence, and  such  a  cordial  regard,  that  upon  their  creating  him  con- 
sul the  second  time,  they  would  not  suffer  the  lots  to  be  cast  for  the 

*  He  practised  also  witli  Eumeiies  ting  of  Bitiiynia,  and  caused  representations  to 
be  made  to  Ai.tioclius  king  of  Syria,  that  the  Ilomans  were  equall;y  enemies  to  ail 
kings:  but  Eumeues  demanding  fifteen  hundred  talents,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  negotia- 
tion. The  very  treating,  however,  with  Perseus,  occasioned  un  inveterate  hatred  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  their  old  fnend  Eumenes;  but  that  hatred  was  of  no  service  l« 
J'evscus, 
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provinces  *5  as  usual,  but  voted  him  immediately  the  directioi)  of 
the  war  iu  Pvlacedonia.  It  is  said,  that  after  the  people  had  ap^ 
pointed  him  commander-in-chief  against  Perseus,  and  conducteci 
liim  home  in  a  very  splendid  manner,  he  found  his  daughter  Tertia, 
who  v,as  yet  but  a  child,  in  tears.  Upon  this  he  took  h^r  in  his 
arms,  and  asked  her,  "  Why  she  wept?"  The  girl  embracing  and 
kissing  him,  said,  "Know  you  not  then,  father,  that  Perseus  is 
dead  ?"  meaning  a  little  dog  of  that  name,  which  she  had  brought 
up.  To  which  yEmilius  replied,  it  is  a  lucky  incident,  child,  I  ac- 
cept the  omen."  This  particular  i§  related  by  Cicero  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Divinatio7i. 

It  was  the  custom  for  those  that  vvereappoiuted  to  the  consulship 
to  make  their  acknowledgment  to  the  people  in  an  agreeable  speech 
from  the  ro&trum.  iEmilius  having  assembled  the  citizens  on  this 
occasion,  told  them,  "  Ke  liad  applied  for  his  former  consulship, 
because  he  wanted  a  command;  but  in  this  they  had. applied  to  him, 
because  they  wanted  a  commander;  and  therefore,  at  present,  he 
did  not  hold  himself  obliged  to  them.  If  they  could  have  the  war 
better  directed  by  another,  he  would  ireadily  quit  the  employment; 
but  if  they  placed  their  confidence  in  him,  he  expected  they  would 
not  interfere  with  his  orders,  or  propagate  idle  reports,  but  provide 
in  silence  what  was  necessary  for  the  war  ;  for,  if  they  wanted  to 
command  their  commanders,  their  expeditions  would  be  more  ridi-. 
culous  than  ever."  It  is  not  easy  to  express  how  nmch  reverence, 
this  speech  procured  him  from  the  citizens,  and  what  high  expec- 
tations it  produced  of  tlie  event.  They  rejoiced  that  they  .hact 
passed  by  the  smooth-tongued  candidates,  and  maup  choice  of  a 
general  wlio  had  so  much  freedom  of  speech,  and  such  dignity  ol 
manner.  Thus  the  Romans  submitted,  like  servants,  to  reason  and 
virtue,  in  order  that  they  might  one  day  rule  and  become  masters;, 
of  the  world. 

That  Paulus  ^Emilius,  when  he  went  upon  the  Macedonian  ex- 
pedition, had  a  prosperous  voyage  and  journey,  and  arrived  with 
speed  and  safety  in  the  camp,  I  impute  to  his  good  forUme;  buv 
when  I  consider  how  the  war  was  conducted,  and  see  tliat  the  great- 
ness of  his  courage,  tiie  excellence  of  his  counsels,  the  attachment 
of  his  friends,  his  presence  of  mind  and  happiness  in  expedients  in 
times  of  danger,  ail  contributed  to  his  success,  I  caniiot  place  his 
great  and  distinguished  actions  to  any  account  but  his  own.  Indeed, 
the  avarice  of  Perseus  may  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  a  fortunate 
cifcumst;mcc  for  iEmilius,  since  it  blasted  and  ruined  tlie  great 


Livj-  says  tUe  contrary. 
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preparations  and  elevated  hopes  of  the  Macedonians,  by  a  mean  re- 
gard to  money.  For  the  Bastaruae  came,  at  his  request,  with  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  horse  *,  each  of  which  hud  a  foot-soldier  by  his  side, 
and  they  all  fought  fur  hire ;  men  they  were  that  knew  not  how  to 
till  the  ground,  to  feed  cattle,  or  to  navigate  S:hips,  but  whose  sole 
profession  and  employment  was  to  fiii,ht  and  to  conquer.  When 
these  pitched  their  tents  in  Mediea,  and  mingled  with  the  king's 
forces,  who  beheld  them  tall  in  their  persons,  ready  beyond  expres- 
sion at  their  exercises,  lofty  and  full  of  menaces  against  the  enemy, 
the  Macedonians  were  inspired  with  fresh  courage,  and  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  Romans  would  not  be  able  to  stand  against  these 
mercenaries,  but  be  terrified  both  at  their  looks  and  at  their  strange 
and  astonishing  motions. 

•  After  Perseus  had  filled  his  people  with  such  spirits  and  hopes,  the 
barbarians  demanded  of  him  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  for  every 
officer;  but  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  such  a  sum  almost  turned 
his  brain,  and  in  the  narrowness  of  his  heart  he  refused  it,  and  broke 
off  the  alliance  ;  as  if  he  had  not  been  at  war  with  the  Romans,  but 
a  steward  for  them,  who  was  to  give  an  exact  account  of  his  whole 
expenses  to  those  whom  he  was  acting  against.  At  the  same  time, 
the  example  of  the  enemy  pointed  out  to  him  better  things ;  for,  be- 
sides their  other  prepaiations,  they  had  a  hundred  thousand  men 
collected  and  ready  for  their  use ;  and  yet  he,  having  to  oppose  a 
considerable  force,  and  an  armament  that  was  maintained  at  such  an 
extraordinary  expense,  counted  his  gold  and  sealed  his  bags,  as 
mucli  afraid  to  touch  them  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  another.  And 
yet  he  was  not  descended  from  any  Lydian  or  Phoenician  merchant, 
but  allied  to  Alexaader  and  Piiilip,  whose  maxim  it  was,  to.proaire 
empire  with  money,  and  not  money  hy  empire^  and  who,  by  pur- 
suing that  maxim,  conquered  the  world  :  for  it  was  a  common  say- 
ing, "  That  it  was  not  Philip,  but  Philip's  gold,  tliat  took  the  cities 
of  Greece."  As  for  Alexander,  when  he  went  upon  the  Indian  expe- 
dition, and  saw  the  Macedonians  dragging  after  them  a  heavy  and 
unwieldy  load  of  Persian  wealth,  he  first  set  fire  to  the  royal 
carriages,  and  then  persuaded  the  rest  to  do  the  same  to  theirs,  that 

'  *  Livy  (xliv.  26.)  has  well  described  this  Iiorsemun  and  hjs  font-soldiers.  He  says, 
"There  caioe  ten  liiouisand  horse,  aud  as  iiian_y  foot,  who  kept  pace  with  the  horse,  und 
when  any  of  the  cavalry  were  uiiiiorsed,  tliey  mounted,  and  went  into  the  ranks."  Thej 
■were  the  same  people  with  tlvose  described  by  Cajsar  in  the  first  6ook  of  his  Coiunien- 
taries,  where  he  is  giving  an  account  of  Ariovislus's  army.  As  soon  as  Perseus  had  in- 
telligence of  the  approach  of  the  Bastarnae,  he  sent  Antigonus  to  congratulate  Ciondicus 
their  king.  Ciondicus  made  answer,  that  the  Gauls  could  not  march  a  step  farther  with-. 
<Qut  money;  which  Perseus  ia  hia  avarice  aad  bad  policy  refused  to  udvaace. 
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they  might  move  forward  to  the  war  h'ght  and  unincumbered ; 
whereas  Perseus,  though  he  and  his  children  and  his  kingdom  over- 
flowed with  wealth,  would  not  purchase  his  preservation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  small  part  of  it,  but  was  carried  a  wealthy  captive  to 
Rome,  and  showed  that  people  what  immense  sums  he  had  saved 
and  laid  up  for  them. 

Nay,  he  not  only  deceived  and  sent  away  the  Gauls,  but  also  im- 
posed upon  Gentius,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  whom  he  prevailed  upon 
to  join  him,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  of  three  hundred  talents. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  order  the  money  to  be  counted  before  that 
prince's  envoys,  and  suffered  them  to  put  their  seal  upon  it.  Gen- 
tius, thinking  his  demands  were  answered,  in  violation  of  all  the 
laws  of  honour  and  justice,  seized  and  imprisoned  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors who  were  at  his  court.  Perseus  now  concluded  that  there 
was  no  need  of  money  to  draw  his  ally  into  the  war,  since  he  had 
unavoidably  plunged  himself  into  it,  by  an  open  instance  of  violence, 
and  an  act  of  hostility  which  would  admit  of  no  excuse,  and  there- 
fore he  defrauded  the  unhappy  man  of  the  three  hundred  talents,  and 
without  the  least  concern  beheld  him,  his  wife  and  children,  in  a 
short  time  after  dragged  from  their  kingdom  by  the  praetor  Lucius 
Anicius,  who  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  Gentius. 

iEmilius,  having  to  do  with  such  an  adversary  as  Perseus,  despised, 
indeed,  the  man,  yet  could  not  but  admire  his  preparations  and  his 
strength  ;  for  he  had  four  thousand  horse,  and  near  forty  thousand 
foot,  who  composed  the  jj/ialanxj  and  being  encamped  by  the  sea- 
side, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  in  a  place  that  was  perfectly 
inaccessible,  and  strengthened  on  every  side  with  fortifications  of 
wovod,  he  lay  free  from  all  apprehensions,  persusded  that  he  should 
wear  out  the   consul  by  protracting   the  time,   and   exhausting  his 
treasures.     But  ^milius,   always    vigilant  and   attentive,   weighed 
every  expedient   and    method  of  attack ;  and   perceiving   that   the 
soldiers,  through  the  want  of  discipline  in  time  past,  were  impatient 
of  delay,  and  ready  to  dictate  to  their  general  things  impossible  to  be 
executed,  he  reproved  them  with  great  severity,  ordering  them  not 
to  intermeddle  with,  or  give  attention  to,  any  thing  but  their  own 
persons  and  their  swords,  that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  use 
them  as  became  Romans,  when  their  commander  should  give  them 
an  opportunity.     He  ordered  also  the  centinels  to  keep  watcli  with- 
out their  pikes*,  that  they  might  guard  the  bettcc  against  sleep, 

*  Llvy  says,  iru/wut  their  shields,  the  reason  of  which  was  this,  the  Roman  shields 
being  h)ng,  they  might  rest  their  heads  upon  them,  and  sleep  standing.  iEniilius, 
however,  made  one  order  in  favour  of  the  .soldiers  upon  giinrd;  for  he  ordered  tlieiu  to 
be  relieved  at  noon,  whereas  before  they  used  to  be  upon  duty  all  day. 
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when  they  were  sensible  tliat  they  had  nothing  to  defend  themselves 
with  agahist  the  enemy,  who  might  attack  them  in  the  night. 

But  his  men  complained  the  most  for  want  of  water ;  for  only  a 
little,  and  that  but  iudift'erent,  flowed,  or  rather  came  drop  by  drop, 
from  some  springs  near  the  sea.  In  tliis  extremity,  ^milius  seeing 
Mount  Olympus  before  him,  very  high  and  covered  with  trees,  con- 
jectured from  their  verdure,  that  there  must  be  springs  in  it  which 
would  discharge  themselves  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  caused  se- 
veral pits  and  wells  to  be  dug  at  the  foot  of  it.  These  were  soon 
filled  with  clear  water,  which  ran  into  them,  with  the  greater  force 
and  rapidity,  because  it  had  been  confined  before. 

Some,  however,  deny  that  there  are  any  hidden  sources  constantly 
provided  ^vith  water  in  the  places  fjom  which  it  flows ;  nor  will  they 
allow  the  discharge  to  be  owing  to  the  opening  of  a  vein ;  but  they 
will  have  it,  that  the  water  is  formed  instantaneously  from  the  con- 
densation of  vapours,  and  that  by  the  coldness  and  pressure  of  the 
earth  a  moist  vapour  is  rendered  fluid.  For  as  the  breasts  of  women 
are  not,  like  vessels,  stored  with  milk  always  ready  to  flow,  but  pre- 
pare and  change  the  nutriment  that  is  in  them  into  milk,  so  the  cold 
and  springy  places  of  the  ground  have  not  a  quantity  of  water  hid 
within  them,  which,  as  from  reservoirs  always  full,  can  be  sufficient 
to  supply  large  streams  and  rivers ;  but  by  compressing  and  con- 
densing the  vapours  and  the  air,  they  convert  them  into  water  ;  and 
such  places  being  opened,  afford  that  element  freely,  just  as  the 
breasts  of  women  do  milk  from  their  being  sucked,  by  compressing 
and  liquifying  the  vapour ;  whereas  the  earth  that  remains  idle  and 
undug  cannot  produce  any  water,  because  it  wants  that  motion  which 
alone  is  the  true  cause  of  it. 

But  those  that  teach  this  doctrine  give  occasion  to  the  sceptical  to 
observe,  that  by  parity  of  reason  there  is  no  blood  in  animals,  but 
that  the  wound  produces  it,  by  a  change  in  the  flesh  and  spirits, 
which  that  impression  renders  fluid.  Besides,  that  doctrine  is  re- 
futed by  those  who,  digging  deep  in  the  earth  to  undermine  some 
fortification,  or  to  search  for  metals,  meet  with  deep  rivers,  not  col- 
lected by  little  and  little,  which  would  He  the  case  if  they  were  pro- 
duced at  the  Instant  the  earth  was  opened,  but  rusliing  upon  them  at 
once  in  great  abundance.  And  it  often  happens,  upon  the  breaking 
of  a  great  rock,  that  a  quantity  of  water  issues  out,  which  as  suddenly 
ceases.     So  much  for  springs. 

iEmllius  sat  still  for  some  days,  and  it  Is  said  that  there  never 
were  two  great  armies  so  near  each  other  that  remained  so  quiet. 
But  trying  and  considering  every  thing,  he  got  information  that  there 
was  one  way  only  left  unguardedj  which  lay  through  Perrhsebia^  by 
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Pytliium  and  Petra  ;  and  conceiving  greater  hopes  from  the  de- 
fenceless condition  of  the  place,  than  fear  from  its  rugged  and  dif- 
ficult appearance,  he  ordered  the  matter  to  be  considered  in  council. 

Scipio,  surnamed  Nasica,  son-in-law  to  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
afterwards  was  a  leading  man  in  the  senate,  was  the  first  tliat  oifered 
to  head  tlie  troops  in  taking  this  circuit  to  come  at  the  enemy  ;  and 
after  Fabius  Maximus,  the  eldest  son  of  .^milius,  though  he  was  yet 
but  a  youth,  expressed  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 
iEmilius,  delighted  with  this  circumstance,  gave  them  a  detachment, 
not  so  large  indeed  as  Polybius  gives  account  of,  hut  the  number 
that  Nasica  mentions  in  a  short  letter,  wherein  he  describes  this 
action  to  a  certain  king.  They  had  three  thousand  Italians,  who 
were  not  Romans,  and  five  thousand  men  besides,  who  composed  the 
left  wing.  To  these  Nasica  added  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse,  and 
two  Imndred  Thracians  and  Cretans  intermixed,  who  were  of  the 
troops  of  Hcrpalus. 

With  this  detachment  he  began  to  march  towards  the  sea,  and 
encamped  at  Heracleum  *,  as  if  he  intended  to  sail  round,  and  come 
upon  the  enemy's  camp  behind  ;  bat  when  his  soldiers  had  supped, 
and  night  came  on,  he  explained  to  the  officers  his  real  design,  and 
dh'ected  them  to  take  a  different  route.  Pursuing  this  without 
loss  of  time,  he  arrived  at  Pythium,  where  he  ordered  his  men 
to  take  some  rest.  At  this  place  Olympus  is  ten  furlongs  and 
ninety-six  feet  in  height,  as  it  is  signified  in  the  inscription  made  by 
Xenagoras  the  son  of  Eumelus,  the  man  that  measured  it.  The 
geometricians,  indeed,  affirm  that  there  is  no  mountain  in  the  world 
more  than  ten  furlongs  high,  nor  sea  above  that  depth,  yet  it  appears, 
that  Xenagoras  did  not  take  the  height  in  a  careless  manner,  but  re- 
gularly and  with  proper  instruments. 

Nasica  passed  the  night  there.  Perseus,  for  his  part,  seeing 
iEmilius  lie  quiet  in  liis  camp,  had  not  the  least  thought  of  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  him  ;  but  a  Cretan  deserter,  who  slipped  from 
Scipio  by  the  way,  came  and  informed  him  of  the  circuit  the  Romans 
were  taking  in  order  to  surprise  him.  This  news  put  him  in  great 
confusion,  yet  he  did  not  remove  his  camp  3  he  only  sent  ten  thou- 
sand foreign  mercenaries  and  two  thousand  Macedonians  under 
Milo  with  orders  to  possess  themselves  of  the  heights  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition.  Poiybius  relates  that  the  Romans  fell  upon  them 
wliile  they  were  asleep,   but   Nasica  tells  us  there  was  a  sharp  and 

*  The  consul  gave  out  tliat  they  were  to  go  on  board  the  fleet  which,  under  the 
cuniiaaud  of  Octavius  the  prajlor,  lay  upon-  the  eoast,  in  ord'er  to  waste  the  maritime 
p;irts  of  Macedoaia,  aud  30  to  draw  Perseus. fruni  hiicanip. 
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dangerous  conflict  for  the  heights;  that  he  himself  killed  a  Thracian 
Riercenary  who  engaged  him,  by  piercing  him  through  the  breast 
with  his  spear;  and  tliat  the  enemy  being  routed,  and  Milo  put  to  a 
shameful  flight  without  his  arms,  and  in  his  under  garment  only,  he 
pursued  them  without  any  sort  of  hazard,  and  led  his  party  down  into 
the  plain.  Perseus,  terrified  at  this  disaster,  and  disappointed  in  his 
hopes,  decamped  and  retired.  Yet  he  was  under  a  necessity  of 
stopping  before  Pydna,  and  risking  a  battle,  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
divide  his  army  to  garrison  his  towns*,  and  there  expect  the  enemy, 
who,  when  once  entered  into  his  country,  could  not  be  driven  out 
without  great  slaughter  and  bloodshed. 

His  friends  represented  to  him  that  his  army  was  still  superior  in 
numbers,  and  that  they  would  fight  with  great  resolution  in  defence 
of  their  wives  and  children,  and  in  sight  of  their  king,  who  was  a 
partner  in  their  danger.  Encouraged  by  this  representation,  he  fixed 
his  camp  there;  he  prepared  for  battle,  viewed  the  country,  and  as- 
signed each  oflicer  his  post,  as  intending  to  meet  the  Romans  when 
they  came  oft'  their  march.  The  field  where  he  encamped  was  fit  for 
the  2}hal(uuv,  which  required  plain  and  even  ground  to  act  in;  near 
it  was  a  chain  of  little  hills,  proper  for  the  light-armed  to  retreat  to, 
and  to  wheel  about  from  the  attack;  and  tlirough  the  middle  ran  the 
rivers  JEson  and  Leucus,  which,  though  not  very  deep,  because  it 
was  the  latter  end  of  summer,  were  likely  to  give  the  Romans  some 
trou])le. 

-/Emilius,  having  joined  Nasica,  marched  in  good  order  against  the 
enemy.  But  when  he  saw  the  disposition  and  number  of  their 
forces,  he  was  astonished,  and  stood  still  to  consider  what  was  pro- 
per to  be  done — Hereupon  the  young  officers,  eager  for  the  engage- 
ment, and  particularly  Nasica,  flushed  with  his  success  at  Mount 
Olympus,  pressed  up  to  him,  and  begged  of  him  to  lead  them  for- 
ward without  delay.  iEmilius  only  smiled  and  said,  "  My  friend, 
if  I  was  of  your  age,  I  should  certainly  do  so;  but  the  many  victories 
I  have  gained  have  made  me  observe  the  errors  of  the  vanquished, 
and  forbid  me  to  give  battle,  immediately  after  a  march,  to  an  army 
well  drawn  up,  and  every  way  prepared." 

Then  he  ordered  the  foremost  ranks,  who  were  in  sight  of  tlie  ene- 
my, to  present  a  front  as  if  they  were  ready  to  engage,  and  the  rear 
in  the  mean  time  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and  throw  up  iutrenchments; 

*  His  best  friends  advised  him  to  garrison  Lis  strongest  cities  with  his  best  troops,  and 
to  lengthen  out  the  war,  experience  having  shewn  that  the  JMacedonians  were  better 
able  to  defend  cities,  than  the  Romans  were  to  take  them;  but  this  opinion  the  kui"  re- 
jected, from  this  cowardly  principle,  that  perhaps  the  tuvva  he  chose  for  bis  resident-* 
Blight  be  first  besieged. 
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after  which,  he  made  the  battalions  wheel  off  by  degrees,  beginning" 
with  those  next  t!ie  soldiers  at  work,  so  that  their  disposition  was  in- 
sensibly changed,  and  his  whole  army  encamped  without  noise. 

When  they  had  supped,  and  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  going 
to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  full,  and  very  high, 
began  to  be  darkened,  and,  after  changing  into  various  colours,  was 
at  last  totally  eclipsed*.  Tiie  Romans,  according  to  their  custom, 
made  a  great  noise  by  striking  upon  vessels  of  brass,  and  held  up 
lighted  faggots  and  torches  in  the  air,  in  order  to  recal  her  light; 
but  the  Macedonians  did  no  such  thing,  horror  and  astonishment 
seized  their  whole  camp,  and  a  wliisper  passed  among  the  multitude 
that  this  appearance  portended  tlie  fall  of  the  king.  As  for  vEmilius, 
he  was  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  this  matter;  he  had  heard  of 
the  ecliptic  inequalities  which  bring  the  moon,  at  certain  periods,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  darken  iier  till  she  has  passed  that 
quarter  of  obscurity,  and  receives  light  from  the  sun  again.  Never- 
theless, as  he  was  wont  to  ascribe  most  events  to  the  Deity,  was  a  re- 
ligious observer  of  saciifices  and  of  the  art  of  divination,  he  offered 
up  to  the  moon  eleven  heifers,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  regain  her  for- 
mer lustre.  At  break  of  day,  he  also  sacrificed  oxen  to  Hercules,  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  without  any  auspicious  sign;  but,  in  the 
twenty-first,  the  desired  tokens  appeared,  and  he  announced  victory 
to  his  troops,  provided  they  stood  upon  the  defensivef.  At  the  same 
time  he  vowed  a  hecatomb  and  solemn  games  in  honour  of  that  god, 
and  then  commanded  the  ofiicers  to  put  the  army  in  order  of  battle; 
staying,  however,  till  the  sun  should  decline,  and  get  round  to  the 
west,  lest,  if  they  came  to  action  in  the  morning,  it  should  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  his  soldiers:  he  sat  down  in  the  mean  time  in  his  tent,  which 
was  open  towards  the  field  and  the  enemy's  camp. 

Some  say,  that  towards  evening  he  availed  himself  of  an  arti- 
fice to  make  tlie  enemy  begin  the  fight.     It  seems  he  turned  a  horse 

*  Livj  tells  us,  that  Sul[jitius  Gallus,  one  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  foretold  this 
eclipse,  first  to  the  consul,  and  then  with  his  leave  to  the  army;  whereby  that  terror 
which  eclipses  were  wont  to  breed  in  ignorant  minds  was  entirely  taken  off,  and  the 
soldiers  more  and  more  disposed  to  confide  in  officers  of  so  great  wisdom,  and  of  such 
general  knowlediic. 

t  Here  we  see  /Jimilius  availed  himself  of  augury  to  bring  his  troops  the  more  readilj 
to  comply  wiili  what  he  knew  was  most  prudent. — He  was  sensible  of  tljeir  cagcrnps*. 
and  impetuosity,  but  he  was  sensible  at  the  same  time  that  coolnc'^s  and  calm  valour 
were  more  necessary  to  be  exerted  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  not  in^- 
ferior  in  courage  and  discipline  to  the  Romans,  and  there  he  told  them  that  the  gods 
rujoiued  them  to  stand  up»n  the  defensive,  if  they  desired  to  be  victorious.  Another 
reason  why  ^Emili'js  deferred  the  fight  was,  as  Plutarch  says,  bccauie  the  morning  sua 
was  full  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers.    • 
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loose  without  a  bridle,  aiitl  sent  out  some  Romans  to  catch  him,  who 
were  attacked  while  they  were  pursuing  him,  and  so  the  engagement 
began.  Others  say,  that  ihc  Thracians,  C(;inmandcd  by  one  Alexan- 
der, attacked  a  Roman  convoy;  that  seven  hundred  Ligurians  mak- 
ing up  to  its  assistance,  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  and  that  larger  re- 
inforcements being  sent  to  l)oth  parties,  at  List  tiie  main  l)odies  were 
engaged.  vEmilius,  like  a  wise  pilot,  foreseeing,  by  the  agitation  of 
both  armies,  the  violence  of  the  impending  storm,  came  out  of  his 
tent,  passed  through  the  ranks,  and  encouraged  his  men.  In  the 
mean  time,  Nasica,  who  rode  up  to  the  place  where  the  skirmish  be- 
gan, saw  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  advancing  to  the  charge. 

First  of  all  marched  the  Thracians,  whose  very  aspect  struck  the 
beholders  with  terror.  They  were  nien  of  a  prodigious  size;  their 
shields  were  white  and  glistering;  their  vests  were  black,  their  legs 
arnied  with  gi eaves;  and  as  they  r.ioved,  their  long  pikes,  heavy- 
shod  v/ith  iron,  shook  on  their  riglit  shoulders.  Next  tame  the  mer- 
cenaries, variously  armed,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  rcsjiec- 
tive  countries:  with  these  were  mixed  the  Paeonians.  In  tlie  third 
place  moved  forward  the  battalions  of  Macedon,  the  flower  of  its 
youth,  and  the  bravest  of  its  sons:  their  new^  purple  vests  and  gilded 
arms  made  a  splendid  appearance.  As  ihese  took  their  post,  the 
Chaldiespides  moved  out  of  their  camp;  the  fields  gleamed  with  the 
polished  siecl  and  the  brazen  shields  which  they  bore,  and  tlie  moun- 
tains re-echoed  to  their  cheers.  In  this  order  they  advanced,  and  that 
with  so  much  boldness  and  speed,  that  the  first  of  their  slain*  fell 
only  two  furlongs  from  the  Roman  camp. 

As  soon  as  the  attack  was  begun,  .Eniilius,  advancing  to  the  first 
ranks,  found  that  the  foremost  of  the  Macedonians  had  struck  the 
heads  of  tiieir  pikes  into  the  shields  of  the  Romans,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  his  men  to  reach  their  adversaries  with  their  swords. 
And  when  he  saw  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians  take  their  bucklers 
from  their  shoulders,  join  them  close  together,  and  with  one  motion 
present  their  pikes  against  his  legions,  the  strength  of  such  a  ram- 
part, and  tiie  formidable  appearance  of  such  a  front,  stiuck  liim  with 
terror  and  amazement:  he  never,  indeed,  saw  a  more  dreadful  spec- 
tacle, and  he  often  mentioned  afterwards  tlie  impression  it  made  uoon 
him.  However,  he  took  care  to  shew  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance to  his  men,  and  even  rode  about  witliout  either  helmet  or 
breastplate.  But  the  king  of  Macedon,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  as  soon 
as  the  engagement  was  begun,  gave  way  to  his  fears,  and  withdrew 
into  the  town,  under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  a  god  that 
accepts  not  the  timid  offerings  of  cowards,  nor  favours  any  unjust 

•  Tlie  light-armed. 
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vows.  And  surely  it  is  not  just  that  the  man  who  never  shoots  should 
Lear  away  the  prize;  that  he  who  deserts  his  post  should  conquer; 
that  he  who  is  despicably  indolent  should  be  successful ;  or  tliat  a  bad 
man  should  be  happy.  But  the  god  attended  to  the  prayers  of  JEm\- 
lius;  for  he  begged  for  victory  and  success  witli  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  fought  while  he  implored  the  divine  aid.  Yet  one  Posi- 
donius*,  who  says  he  lived  in  those  times,  and  was  present  at  that 
action,  in  the  history  of  Perseus,  v.hich  he  wrote  in  several  books, 
affirms  that  it  was  not  out  of  cowardice,  nor  under  pretence  of  offer- 
ing sacrifice,  that  he  quitted  the  field,  but  because  the  day  before  the 
:fight  he  received  a  hurt  on  his  leg  from  the  kick  of  a  horse;  that 
when  the  battle  came  on,  though  very  much  indisposed,  and  dis 
suaded  by  his  friends,  he  commanded  one  of  his  horses  to  be  brought, 
mounted  him,  and  charged  without  a  breastplate  at  the  head  of  the 
phalanx;  and  that,  amidst  the  sliower  of  missive  weapons  of  all 
kinds,  he  was  struck  with  a  javelin  of  iron,  not  indeed  with  the  point, 
hut  it  glanced  in  such  a  manner  upon  his  left  side,  that  it  not  only 
rent  his  clothes,  but  gave  him  a  bruise  in  the  flesh,  the  mark  of 

which  remained  a  long  time. This  is  what  Posidonius  says  in  de-? 

fence  of  Perseus. 

The  Romans  who  engaged  i\\e  2thnia>ix  being  unable  to  break  It, 
Salius,  a  Pelignian  officer,  snatched  the  ensign  of  his  company,  and 
threw  it  among  the  enemy.  Hereupon  the  Pelignians  rushing  for-: 
ward  to  recover  it,  for  the  Italians  look  upon  it  as  a  great  crime  and 
disgrace  to  abandon  their  standard,  a  dreadful  conflict  and  slaughter 
on  both  sides  ensued.  The  Romans  attempted  to  cut  the  pikes  of 
the  Macedonians  asunder  with  tlicir  swords,  to  beat  tl)em  back  with 
their  shields,  or  to  put  them  by  witii  their  hands;  but  the  Macedo-t 
nians  holding  ihem  steady  with  both  hands,  pierced  their  adversaries 
through  their  armour,  for  neither  shield  nor  corslet  was  proof  against 
the  pikef.  The  Pelignians  and  Marrucinians  vvere  thrown  headlong 
down,  who,  without  any  sort  of  discretion,  or  rather  witii  a  brutal 
fury,  had  exposed  themselves  to  wounds,  and  run  upon  certain  death. 
The  first  line  thus  cut  in  pieces,  those  that  were  behind  were  forced 
to  give  back,  and  though  they  did  not  fly,  yet  they  retreated  toward? 
Mount  Olocrus.   iEmilius,  seeing  this,  rent  his  clothes,  as  Posidonius 

*  This  could  not  be  Posidonius  of  Apaine;i,  who  wrote  a  continuafion  of  Poljliius'g 
history;  for  lliat  Posidoiuus  went  to  Rome  during  the  consulship  of  M-irceJlus,  a  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years  after  this  battle.  Plutarch,  inrleed,  seems  to  have  taken  hiii^ 
either  for  a  counterfeit,  or  a  writer  of  no  account,  when  he  culls  hira  one  Posidonius,  who 
tells  us  he  lived  at  that  time. 

T  This  shows  the  advantage  whicli  the  pike  hus  over  the  broad-sword ;  nnd  the  bay- 
onet is  still  better,  because  it  gives  the  soldier  the  free  use  of  his  musket,  without  being 
•ncumbercd  with  a  pike,  and,  when  screwr^  to  the  mufkct,  supplies  the  place  of  a  pika, 
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tells  us.  He  was  reduced  almost  to  despair  to  find  that  part  of  his 
men  had  retired,  and  that  the  rest  declined  the  combat  with  a.j)ha- 
lanx  which,  l)y  reason  of  the  pikes  that  defended  it  on  all  sides  like 
a  rampart,  appeared  impenetrable  and  invincible.  But  as  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  ground,  and  the  large  extent  of  the  front,would  not  per- 
mit the  bucklers  to  be  joined  tlirough  the  whole,  he  observed  several 
interstices  and  openings  in  the  Macedonian  line,  as  it  happens  in  great 
armies,  according  to  the  different  efforts  of  tlie  combatants,  v,  ho  in 
one  part  press  forward,  and  in  another  are  forced  to  give  back.  For 
this  reason,  he  divided  his  troops  with  all  possible  expedition  into 
platoons,  which  he  ordered  to  throw  themselves  into  the  void  spaces 
of  the  enemy's  front;  and  so  not  to  engage  with  the  whole  at  once, 
but  to  make  many  impressions  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts, 
"These  orders  being  given  by  iEmilius  to  the  officers,  and  by  the  offi- 
cers to  the  soldiers,  they  immediately  made  their  way  between  the 
pikes  wherever  there  was  an  opening*,  which  was  no  sooner  done 
than  some  took  the  enemy  in  flank,  where  they  were  quite  exposed, 
while  others  fetched  a  compass,  and  attacked  them  in  tb.e  rear;  thus 
was  the  phalanx  soon  broken,  and  its  strength,  v.hich  de|)ended  upon 
one  united  effort,  was  no  more.  When  tliey  c«me  to  fight  man  with 
man,  and  party  with  party,  the  Macedonians  had  oidy  sliort  swords 
to  strike  the  long  shields  of  the  Romans,  that  readied  from  head  to 
foot,  and  slight  bucklers  to  oppose  the  Roman  swords,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  weight,  and  the  force  with  which  they  were  mana- 
ged, pierced  through  all  their  armour  to  the  bodies,  so  that  they 
maintained  their  ground  with  difficulty,  and  in  the  end  were  en- 
tirely routed. 

It  was  here,  however,  that  tlie  greatest  efforts  were  made  on  both 
sides;  and  here  Marcus,  thesonof  Cato,  and  ,son-in-lavv  to/Emilius, 
after  surprising  acts  of  valour,  unfortunately  lost  his  sword.  As  lie 
was  a  youth  who  had  received  all  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
who  owed  to  so  illustrious  a  tatlicr  extraordinary  instances  of  vir- 
tue, he  was  posuaded  that  he  had  better  die  than  leave  such  a 
spoil  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  tht-ierore  flew  through  the 
ranks,  and  wherever  he  happened  to  see  any  of  his  friends  or  ac- 
quaintance, he  told  them  his  misfortune,  and  hogged  their  assistance. 
A  number  of  brave  young  men  was  thus  collected,  who,  following 
their  leader  with  equal  ardour,  soon  traversed  their  own  army,  and 
fell  upon  the  Macedonians.     After  a  sharp  conflict  and  dreadful  car- 

*  On  tlie  first  appearance  of  tliis,  Perseus  should  have  charged  the  Romans  very 
briskly  with  his  horse,  and  by  that  lueans  Iiave  given  his  iiitViiitry  time  to  recover 
themselves;  but,  instead  of  this,  they  basely  provided  for  their  own  safety  by  a  pre- 
fiipitate  flight. 
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nage,  the  enemy  was  driven  back,  and  the  ground  being  left  vacant, 
the  Romans  sought  for  the  sword,  which  with  much  difliculty  was 
found  under  a  heap  of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Transported  with  this 
success,  they  charged  those  that  remained  unbroken  with  still  greater 
eagerness  and  shouts  of  triumph.  The  three  thousand  Macedonians, 
who  were  all  select  men,  kept  their  station,  and  maintained  the  fight^ 
but  at  last  were  entirely  cut  off.  The  rest  fled,  and  terrible  was  th6 
slaughter  of  those.  The  field  and  the  sides  of  tliC  hills  were  covered 
with  the  dead,  and  the  river  Leucus,  which  the  Romans  crossed  the 
day  after  the  battle,  was  even  then  mixed  with  blood:  for  it  is  said> 
that  about  twenty-five  thousand  were  killed  on  the  Macedonian  side; 
whereas  the  Romans,  according  to  Posidonius,  lost  but  one  hundred: 
Nasica  says,  only  fourscore*. 

This  great  battle  was  soon  decided,  for  it  began  at  the  ninth  liourf , 
and  victory  declared  herself  before  the  tenth.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  employed  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  for  the  space 
of  a  i)und)ed  and  twenty  furlongs,  so  that  it  was  far  in  the  night 
when  they  returned.  Tiie  servants  went  with  torches  to  meet  their 
masters,  and  conducted  them  with  shouts  of  joy  to  their  tents,  which 
they  had  i!luminate<i,  and  adorned  v.'ith  crowns  of  ivy  and  laurel  |. 

But  the  general  himself  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  j  for,  of  the 
two  sons  that  served  under  him,  the  youngest,  whom  he  most  loved, 
and  who,  of  all  the  brothers,  was  most  happily  formed  for  virtue,  was 
not  to  be  found.  P!e  was  naturally  brave  and  ambitious  of  honour, 
and  withal  very  young  || ;  he  concluded  thai  his  inexpericiice  had  en- 
gaged him  too  far  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  and  that  he  cer- 
tainly was  killed.  Tlie  wh.olc  army  was  sensible  of  his  sorrow  and 
distress;  and,  leaving  their  supper,  they  went  out  with  torches,  some 
to  the  general's  tent,  and  sonse  out  of  the  trenches,  to  seek  him 
among  the  first  of  the  slain.  A  profound  melancholy  reigned  in  the 
camp,  Aviiile  the  field  resounded  with  the  cries  of  those  that  called 
upon  Scipio.  Fur  so  achinrably  had  nature  tempered  him,  that  he 
was  very  early  marked  oui  by  the  world  as  a  person,  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  youth,  likely  to  excel  in  the  arts  both  of  war  and  of  civil  go- 
vernment. 

*  Utterly-  impossible  I  if  the  circuinstiiuces  of  |]ie  figlit  are  considered;  but  Liv^y's  ac- 
count is  lost.  t  Three  ia  llie  afternoon. 

i  Tiic  laurel  was  sacicd  to  Apollo,  and  the  ivy  to  Bacchus.  Bacchus,  -who  is  sorac- 
tiises  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Hercules,  was  a  warrior,  and  we  read  of  his  expedi- 
tion into  India.  But  the  Roman  custom  of  adorning  the  tents  of  the  victors  with  ivy,  tho 
plant  of  Bacchus,  might  arise  from  a  more  simple  cause:  Cajsar,  ia  his  third  book  of  th« 
Civil  Warsj  says,  tliat  in  Poinpcy's  caiDp  he  found  the  tent  of  Lentulns,  and  some  othersj 
covered  with  ivy,  so  sure  had  tiiey  made  thcrusclves  of  the  victory. 

I  He  was  then  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
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It  was  now  very  iate,  and  he  was  almost  given  up,  wlien  he  returned 
from  the  pursuit  with  two  or  three  friends,  covered  with  the  fresh 
blood  of  the  foe,  like  a  generous  young  hound  carried  too  far  by  the 
charms  of  tiie  chace.  This  is  that  Scipio  wlio  afterwards  destroyed 
Carthage  and  Numantia,  and  was  incomparably  the  first,  both  in  vir- 
tue and  power,  of  the  Romans  of  his  time.  Thus  fortune  did  not 
choose  at  present  to  make  ^ii^milias  pay  for  the  favour  she  did  him, 
but  deferred  it  to  another  opportunity  j  and  therefore  he  enjoyed  this 
victory  with  full  satisfaction. 

As  for  Perseus,  he  fled  from  Pydna  to  Pella  with  his  cavalry,  which 
had  suffered  no  loss.  When  the  foot  overtook  them,  they  reproach- 
ed them  as  cowards  and  traitors,  pulled  them  off  their  horses,  and 
wounded  several  of  them ;  so  that  the  king,  dreading  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  tumult,  turned  his  horse  out  of  the  common  road,  and, 
lest  he  should  be  known,  wrapped  up  his  purple  robe,  and  put  it  be- 
fore him;  he  also  took  ofThis  diadem  and  carried  it  in  liis  hand;  and, 
that  he  might  converse  the  more  conveniently  with  his  friends,  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  led  him.  But  they  all  slunk  away  from 
him  by  degrees:  one  under  pretence  of  tying  his  shoe,  another  of 
%vatering  his  horse,  and  a  third  of  being  thirsty  himself:  not  that  they 
were  so  much  afraid  of  the  enemy,  as  of  the  cruelty  of  Perseus,  who, 
exasperated  with  his  misfortunes,  sought  to  lay  the  blame  of  his  mis-> 
carriage  on  any  body  but  himself.  He  entered  Pella  in  the  night, 
where  he  killed,  with  his  own  poniard,  Euctus  and  Eudaeus,  two  of 
his  treasurers,  who,  when  they  waited  upon  him,  had  found  fault  with 
some  of  his  proceedings,  and  provoked  him  by  an  unseasonable  li- 
berty of  admonition.  Hereupon  every  body  forsook  him,  except  E- 
vander  the  Cretan,  Archcdamus  the  ^^^tolian,  and  Neon  the  Boeotian; 
nor  did  any  of  his  soldiers  follow  Inm  but  the  Cretans,  who  were  not 
attached  to  his  person,  but  to  his  money,  as  bees  are  to  the  honey- 
comb: for  he  carried  great  treasure  along  with  him,  and  suffered 
them  to  take  out  of  it  cups  and  bowls,  and  other  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver*,  to  the  value  of  fifty  talents.  But  when  he  came  to  Amphi- 
polis,  and  from  thence  to  Alepsasf,  his  fears  a  little  abating,  he  sunk 
again  into  his  old  and  inborn  distemper  of  avarice;  he  lamented  to 
his  friends  that  he  had  inadvertantly  given  up  to  the  Cretans  some  of 
tlie  gold  plate  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  he  applifd  to  those  that 
had  it,  and  even  begged  of  them  with  tears,  to  return  it  him  for  the 
value  in  money.     Those  wliO  knew  him  well,  easily  discovered  that 

•  He  was  afraid  to  give  it  tbem,  lo.t  t!ie  Macedonians  out  of  spile  should  take  •!! 
tlic  rest. 

t  A  manuscript  copj  has  it  Galepsus,  probably  upju  the  nutlioritj  of  Llvr. 
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he  WHS pldf/ing  the  Cretan  with  the  Cretans*,  but  such  as  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  up  the  plate,  lost  all,  for  he  never  paid  the  mo- 
ney. Thus  he  got  thirty  talents  from  his  friends,  which  soon  after 
were  to  come  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  with  these  he  sailed  to 
Samothrace,  where  he  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Castor  and  Pollux  f. 

The  Macedonians  have  always  had  the  character  of  being  lovers- 
of  their  kings  J  ;  but  now,  as  if  the  chief  bulwark  of  their  constitutioa 
was  broken  down,  and  all  were  fallen  with  it,  they  submitted  toJEmi- 
lius,  and  in  two  days  he  was  master  of  all  Macedonia.  This  seems 
to  give  some  countenance  to  those  who  impute  these  events  to  for- 
tune. A  prodigy  which  happened  at  Amphipolis  testified  also  the 
favour  of  the  gods.  The  consul  was  offering  sacrifice  there,  and  the 
sacred  ceremonies  were  begun,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  fell  upon 
the  altar,  and  at  once  consumed  and  consecrated  the  victim.  But 
tiie  share  which  fame  had  in  this  affair  exceeds  both  that  prodigy  and 
what  they  tell  us  of  his  good  fortune:  for,  on  the  fourth  day  after 
Perseus  was  beaten  at  Pydna,  as  the  people  were  at  the  equestrian 
games  in  Rome,  a  report  was  suddenly  spread  in  the  first  seats  of 
the  theatre,  that  /Emilius  had  gained  a  great  battle  over  Perseus,  and 
ov^erturned  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  The  news  was  made  public 
in  a  moment,  the  multitude  clapped  their  hands,  and  set  up  great 
acclamations,  and  it  passed  current  that  day  in  the  city.  After- 
wards, when  it  appeared  that  it  had  no  good  foundation,  the  story 
dropped  for  the  present;  but  when,  a  few  days  after,  it  was  confirmed 
beyond  dispute§,  they  could  not  but  admire  the  report  which  was  itfe 
harbinger,  and  the  fiction  which  turned  to  truth. 

In  like  manner  it  is  said,  that  an  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Italians 
near  the  river  Sagra  was  carried  to  Peloponnesus  the  same  day  it  was 
fought;  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  JMycale,  with  equal  ex- 

•  It  was  ai;  ancient  proverb,  The  Crttnns  arc  always  liars.  St.  Paul  has  quoted  it. 
from  CaHiiDiicluis.  t  He  carried  witli  iiim  two  thousand  talents. 

*  When  Perseus  was  at  Aiirphipolis,  being  afraid  that  the  iniiabitauts  would  take  him 
and  deliver  iiitu  up  to  the  Romans,  he  caiwe  out  with  Philip,  the  only  child  he  had 
with  hiiu,  and,  having  mounted  the  tribunal,  began  to  speak;  but  his  tears  flowed  so  fast, 
that,  after  several  trials,  he  found  it  impracticable  to  proceed.  Descending  again  from 
the  tribunal,  he  spoke  to  Evander,  wlio  then  went  up  to  supply  his  place,  and  began  to 
speak;  but  the  people,  who  hated  liim,  refused  to  hear  him,  crying  out,  "  Begone,  be- 
gone; we  are  resolved  not  to  expose  ourselves,  our  wives,  and  oar  children,  for  your 
sakes.  Fly,  therefore,  and  leave  us  to  make  the  best  terms  we  can  with  the  conquerors." 
Evandr.T  had  been  t!ie  principal  actor  in  the  assassination  of  Eumenes,  and  was  after- 
wards dispatched  in  Samothrace  by  order  of  Perseus,  who  was  afraid  that  Evander  would 
accuse  liini  as  the  author  of  that  murder. 

§  It  "A'as  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  Q.  Fabius  IMaximus,  the  son  of  ^Emilius,  L.  Len- 
lulus,  and  Q.  Metellus,  who  had  beca  sent  express  by  /Emilius,  aud  reached  Rooie  tU« 
tweuvi«tb  day  after  the  action. 
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pedition,  to  Pla^iea;  and  that,  very  soon  after  the  battle  which  the 
Romans  trained  over  the  Tarquins  and  the  people  of  Latium,  that 
fought  under  their  banners,  two  younc^  men  pf  uncommon  size  and 
beauty,  who  were  conjectured  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux,  arrived  at 
Rome  from  the  army  with  the  news  of  it.  The  first  man  they  met 
with^  by  the  fountain  in  tlie  market-place,  as  they  were  refreshing 
their  horses  that  foamed  with  sweat,  expressed  his  surprise  at  their  ac- 
count of  the  victory;  whereupon  they  are  said  to  have  smiled,  and  to 
have  stroked  his  beard,  which  immediately  turned  from  black  to  yel- 
low. This  circumstance  gained  credit  to  his  report,  and  got  him  the 
surname  oi  ^noharhus,  ox  yellow-heard. 

All  these  stories  are  confirmed  by  that  which  happened  in  our 
times:  for,  when  Lucius  Antonius  rebelled  against  Domitian,  Rome 
was  much  alarmed,  and  expected  a  bloody  war  in  Germany,  but  on  a 
sudden,  and  of  their  own  proper  motion,  the  people  raised  a  report, 
and  spread  it  over  the  city,  that  Antonius  was  vanquished  and  slain, 
that  his  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  not  one  man  had  escaped.  Sucli 
a  run  had  the  news,  and  such  was  the  credit  given  to  it,  that  many 
of  the  magistrates  offered  sacrifiee  on  the  occasion.  But  when  the 
author  of  it  was  sought  after,  they  were  referred  from  one  to  another, 
all  their  inquiries  were  eluded,  and  at  last  the  news  was  lost  in  the 
immense  crowd,  as  in  a  vast  ocean.  Thus  the  report,  appearing  to 
have  no  solid  foundation,  iinmediately  vanished.  But  as  Domitian 
was  marching  his  forces  to  chastise  the  rebels,  messengers  and  let- 
ters met  him  on  the  road,  which  brought  an  account  of  the  victory. 
Then  they  found  that  it  was  won  the  same  day  the  report  was  propa- 
gated, though  the^  field  of  battle  was  more  than  twenty  thousand 
furlongs  from  Rome.  This  is  a  fact  which  none  can  be  unac- 
quainted with. 

But  to  return  to  tlie  story  of  Perseus:  Cneius  Octavius,  who  was 
joined  in  command  with  ^^Lmilius,  came  witli  his  fleet  toSamothrace, 
where,  out  of  reverence  to  the  gods*,  he  permitted  Perseus  to  enjoy 

*  Tlic  gods  of  Saiiiotlii ace  weve  dreaded  by  all  nations.  The  Pagans  carried  their 
prejudices  so  far  in  lavour  of  tluise  pretended  deities,  that  tiiey  were  struck  with  awe 
upon  the  bare  mention  of  their  names.  Of  ail  the  oaths  that  were  in  use  among  the  an- 
cients, that  by  tlicse  gods  was  deemed  ll)e  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  SucU  as  were 
found  not  to  have  ubscrvad  this  onth  were  looked  upon  as  the  curse  of  mankind,  and 
persons  devoted  to  ri'-struction.  Diodorus  (_lib.  v.)  tells  us,  that  these  gods  were  always 
present,  and  never  failed  to  .issist  those  that  were  initiated,  and  called  upon  them  in 
any  suddea  and  unexpected  d.nigtf ;  and  that  none  ever  duly  performed  their  ceremo- 
nies without  being  amply  rewarded  for  their  piet3'.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  places  of 
refuge  m  tliis  island  were  very  highly  revered.  Besides  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, to  winch  Perseus  fied,  there  was  also  a  wood,  esteemed  such,  where  those  'wbo  wer» 
admitted  to  the  holy  rites  of  the  C«&Jrt  used  to  meet. 
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the  protection  of  tlie  asylum,  but  watched  the  coasts,  and  guarded 
against  his  escape.  Perseus,  however,  found  means  privately  to  en- 
gage one  Orandes,  a  Cretan,  to  take  Iiim  and  his  treasure  into  his 
vessel,  and  carry  them  off  He,  like  a  true  Cretan,  took  in  the  trea- 
sure, and  advised  Perseus  to  come  in  the  night,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  necessary  attendants,  to  tlie  port  called  Demetrium; 
but,  before  this,  he  had  set  sail.  Miserable  was  the  condhion  of 
Perseus,  compelled  as  he  was  to  escape  through  a  narrow  window, 
and  to  let  himself  down  by  the  wall,  with  his  wife  and  children,  who 
had  little  experienced  such  fatigue  and  hardship,  but  still  more  piti- 
able were  his  groans,  when,  as  he  wandered  by  the  shore,  one  told 
him  that  he  had  seen  Orandes  a  good  way  off  at  sea.  By  this  time  it 
was  day,  and,  destitute  of  all  other  hope,  he  fled  back  to  the  wall. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  undiscovered,  yet  he  reached  the  place  of  re- 
fuge, with  his  wife,  before  the  Romans  could  take  nv'asurcs  to  pre- 
vent it.  His  children  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Ion,  who  had  been 
his  favourite,  but  now  was  his  betrayer,  for  he  delivered  them  up  to 
the  Romans;  and  so,  by  the  strongest  necessity  with  which  nature 
can  be  bound,  obliged  him,  as  Ijcasts  do  when  their  young  are  taken, 
to  yield  himself  to  those  who  had  his  children  in  their  power. 

He  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Nasica,  and  for  him  he  in- 
quired; but,  as  he  was  not  there,  he  bewailed  his  fate,  and,  sensible 
of  the  necessity  he  lay  under,  he  surrendered  himself  to  Octavius. 
Then  it  appeared  more  plain  than  ever  that  he  laboured  under  a  more 

despicable  disease  than  avarice  itself I  mean  the  fear  of  death,  and 

this  deprived  him  of  pity,  the  oidy  consolation  of  which  fortune  does 
not  rob  the  distressed ;  for  when  he  desired  to  be  conducted  tovEmi- 
11  us*,  the  consul  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  accofiipanicd  with  hi» 
friends,  went  to  receive  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  a  great  man 
unhappily  fallen  through,  the  displeasure  of  the  gods.  But  Perseus 
bcjiaved  in  the  vilest  manner;  he  bowed  down  with  his  face  to  the 
earth,  he  embraced  the  Roman's  knees;  his  expressions  were  so 
mean,  and  his  entreaties  so  abject,  that  il^^milius  could  not  endure 
iheni;  but  regarding  him  with  an  eye  of  regret  and  indignation, 
*'  Why  dost  thou,  wretched   man!"    said  he,   "  acquit  fortune  of 

*  Octavius,  as  soon  as  lie  had  the  king  in  liis  power,  put  him  on  board  the  admiral- 
galley,  and  Iiaviiig  embarked  also  all  his  treasure  that  was  left,  the  Roman  fleet  weighed 
•  iiiiil  -lood  for  Am|)hipulis.  An  exjjress  was  dispatched  from  thence  to  ac(piaint  ^■T'lmiliug 
with  what  had  iiappeued,  who  sent  ']  ubero  his  son-in-law,  with  sexrral  persons  of  dis- 
tinetion,  to  meet  i'erieus.  The  consul  ordered  sacrifices  to  be  immediately  offered, 
iiiid  made  tije  same  rejoicings  as  if  a  new  victory  had  been  oijiained.  The  wliole  camp 
ran  out  to  seethe  roya!  prisoner,  who,  covered  with  a  mourning  cloak,  walked  alone  t* 
iliu  teiil  of  ^miliux. 
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what  might  seem  her  greatest  crime,  by  a  behaviour  which  makes  it 
appear  tliat  thou  deservest  her  frowns,  and  that  thou  art,  not  only 
now,  but  hast  been  long,  unworthy  the  protection  of  that  goddess? 
\Vhy  dost  tliou  tarnish  my  laurels,  and  detract  from  my  achieve- 
ments, by  sliowing  thyself  a  mean  adversary,  and  unfit  to  cope  witli 
a  Roman?  Courage  in  the  unfortunate  is  highly  revered,  even  by  an 
enemy;  and  cowardice,  though  it  meets  with  success,  is  held  in  great 
contempt  among  the  Romans." 

Notwithstanding  this  severe  rebuke,  he  raised  him  up,  gave  him 
his  hand,  and  delivered  him  into  the  custody  of  Tubero.  Then  tak- 
ing his  sons,  his  sons-in-law,  and  the  principal  ofiicers,  particularly 
the  younger  sort,  back  with  him  into  his  tent,  he  sat  a  long  time  si- 
lent, to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  company.  At  last  he  began 
to  speak  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  of  human  affairs.  "  Is  it 
fit  then,"  said  he,  "  that  a  mortal  should  be  elated  by  prosperity, 

and  plume  himself  upon  the  overturning  a  city  or  a  kingdom? 

Should  we  not  rather  attend  to  the  instructions  of  fortune,  who,  by 
such  visible  marks  of  her  instabiIit}^  and  of  tlie  weakness  of  human 
power,  teaches  every  one  that  goes  to  w'ar  to  expect  from  her  no- 
thing solid  and  permanent?  what  time  for  confidence  can  there  be 
for  man,  when,  in  th.e  very  instant  of  victory,  he  must  necessarily 
dread  the  power  of  fortune,  and  the  very  joy  of  success  must  be 
mingled  with  anxiety,  from  a  reflection  on  the  course  of  unsparing 
fate,  which  humbles  one  man  to-day,  and  to-morrow  another]?  When 
one  short  hour  lias  been  suliicient  to  overthrow  the  house  of  Alexan- 
der, wiio  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  glory,  and  extended  his  empire 
over  great  part  of  the  world;  when  you  see  princes,  who  were  lately 
at  the  head  of  immense  armies,  receive  their  provisions  for  the  day 
from  the  hands  of  their  enemies;  shall  you  d;u'e  to  flatter  yourselves 
that  fortune  has  firmly  settled  your  prosperity,  or  that  it  is  proof 
against  the  attacks  of  time  ?  Shall  you  not  rat!\er,  my  young  friends, 
quit  this  elation  of  heart,  and  the  vain  raptures  of  victory,  and  hum- 
ble yourselves  in  the  thought  of  what  may  happen  hereafter,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  gods  will  send  some  misfortune  to  counterba- 
lance the  present  success  ?"  ^'Einilius,  tliey  tell  us,  having  said  a  great 
deal  to  this  purpose,  dismissed  the  young  men  seasonably  chastised 
with  this  grave  discourse,  and  restrained  in  their  natural  inclination 
to  arrogance. 

When  tliis  was  done,  he  put  his  army  in  quarters  while  he  went  to 
take  a  view  of  Greece.  This  progress  was  attended  both  with,  honour 
to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  Greeks;  for  he  redressed  the  peo-^ 
pie's  grievances,  he  reformed  their  civil  government,  and  gave  them 
gratuities,  to  some  wheat,  and  to  others  oil,  out  of  the  royal  stares  j 
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in  whic])  such  vast  quantities  are  said  to  have  been  found,  that  the 
number  of  those  that  asked  and  received  was  too  small  to  exhaust  the 
whole.  Finding  a  great  square  pedestal  of  white  marble  at  Delphi, 
designed  for  a  golden  statue  of  Perseus,  he  ordered  his  own  to  be  put 
upon  it*;  alleging,  that  it  was  but  just  that  the  conquered  should 
give  place  to  the  conqueror.  At  Olympia,  we  are  told,  he  uttered 
that  celebrated  saying,  "  This  Jupiter  of  Phidias  is  the  very  Jupiter 
of  Homer." 

Upon  tJie  arrival  of  tlie  ten  commissionersf  from  Rome  for  settling 
the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  he  declared  the  lands  and  cities  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians free,  and  ordered  thnt  tliey  should  be  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  only  reserving  a  tribute  to  the  Romans  of  a  hundred  ta- 
lents, which  was  not  half  what  their  kings  imposed. 

After  this,  he  exhibited  various  games  and  sjiectacles,  offered  sa- 
crifices to  the  gods,  and  made  great  entertainments;  for  ali  wiiich  he 
found  an  abundant  supply  in  the  treasures  of  the  kiig.  And  he 
showed  so  just  a  discernment  in  the  ordering,  the  placing,  and  salut- 
ing of  his  guests,  and  in  distinguishing  what  degree  of  civility  was 
due  to  every  man's  rank  and  quality,  that  the  Greeks  were  amazed  at 
his  knowledge  of  matters  of  mere  politeness,  and  tliaf,  amidst  his 
great  actions,  even  trifles  did  not  escape  his  attention,  but  were  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  decorum.  That  whicii  afforded  him  the 
highest  satisfaction  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  magnificence  and 
variety  of  his  preparations,  he  himself  gave  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
those  he  entertained.  And  to  those  that  expressed  their  admiration 
of  his  management  on  these  occasions,  he  said,  "  That  it  required 
the  same  genius  to  draw  up  an  army,  and  to  order  an  entertainment;!:; 
that  the  one  might  be  most  formidable  to  the  enemy,  and  the  other 
most  agreeable  to  the  company." 

Among  his  other  good  qualities,  his  disinterestedness  and  magna- 
nimity stood  foremost  in  tlie  esteem  of  the  world:  for  he  would  not 
so  much  as  look  upon  the  immense  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  that 
was    collected    out    of   the   royal   palaces,  but  delivered  it  to  the 

•  Tills  was  not  qiiilc  so  consistent  with  liis  humiliating  discourse  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  f'lrtune. 

t  liiese  ten  legates  were  all  men  of  consular  dignity,  who  came  to  assist  i-Emilius  iri 
Beltling  a  new  form  of  government.  The  jMjtcedonians  w'.re  not  much  charmed  with 
the  promise  of  liherly,  becouse  they  could  not  well  comprehend  what  that  liberty  was. 
Thej'  saw  evident  contradictions  in  the  decree,  which,  though  it  spoke  of  leaving  them 
under  ilieir  own  laws,  imposed  many  new  oiies,  and  threatened  more.  What  most  dis- 
turbed (hem  WHS  a  division  of  their  kingdom,  whereby,  as  a  nation,  thej-  were  separated 
and  disjointed  from  each  other. 

i  To  these  two  particulars,  of  drawing  up  an  army,  and  ordering  an  entertainment, 
Henry  IV.  of  France  added-^the  making  love. 
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fjl?(ccsfors,  to  be  carried  into  the  public  treasury.  He  reserved  only 
the  books  of  the  king's  library  for  his  sons,  who  were  men  of  letters; 
and  in  distributing  rewards  to  tiwsc  iluit  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  battle,  he  gave  a  silver  cup  of  five  pounds  w'cight  to  his  son- 
in-law,  .^lius  Tubero.  This  is  that  Tubero  who,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  was  one  of  the  sixteen  relations  that  lived  together,  and 
were  all  supported  by  one  small  farm;  and  this  piece  of  plate,  ac- 
quired by  virtue  and  honour,  is  affirried  to  be  the  first  that  was  in  the 
family  of  the  iEHans,  neither  they  nor  their  vvivos  having,  before 
this,  cither  used  or  wan*  d  atiy  ves:>eis  of  silver  or  gold. 

After  he  had  made  every  proper  regulation^  taken  his  leave  of  tlie 
Greeks.,  and  exhorted  t!ie  Macedonians  to  remember  the  liberty  wliich 
the  Romans  had  bestowed  on  themf,  and  to  preserve  it  by  good  laws 
and  the  happiest  harmony,  he  marched  into  Epirus.  The  senate  had 
made  a  decree  that  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  under  him  against 
Perseus  sliould  have  the  spoil  of  tlie  cities  of  Epirus.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  they  might  fall  upon  them  unexpectedly,  he  sent  for 
ten  of  the  prmcipal  inhabitants  of  each  city,  and  fixed  a  day  for  them 
to  briiig  in  whatever  gold  and  silver  could  be  found  in  tlicir  houses 
and  templets.  With  each  of  these  lie  sent  a  centurian  and  guard  of 
soldiers,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  and  receiving  the  precious 
metal,  and  as  for  this  purpose  only:  but  when  the  day  came,  they 
rushed  upon  all  the  inhabitants,  and  began  to  seize  and  plunder  them. 
Tlius,  in  one  hour,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  were  made 
slaves,  and  seventy  cities  sacked.  Yet,  from  this  general  ruin  and 
desolation,  each  soldier  had  no  more  than  eleven  drachmas  to  his 
share.  How  shocking  was  such  a  destruction  (or  the  sake  of  such 
advantage ! 

jEmilius,  having  executed  this  commission  so  contrary  to  his  mild- 
ness and  humanity,  went  down  to  Oricum,  wljere  he  embarked  his 
forces,  and  passed  over  into  Italy.  He  sailed  up  the  Tyber  in  the 
king's  galley,  which  had  sixteen  banks  of  oars,  and  was  rlci)ly  adorned 

*  At  the  close  of  these  proceedings,  Andronicua  tlie  yEtolian,  and  \eo  the  Eojolian, 
because  they  had  always  been  friends  to  Perseus,  and  htid  not  deserted  lilm  even  now, 
■were  condemned,  and  lost  their  heads.  So  unjust  amidst  all  the  specious  appearance 
of  justice  were  the  conquerors. 

t  This  boasted  favour  of  tlie  Romans  to  the  people  of  ]\Iacedon  wns  certainlv  nothing 
extraordinary.  Their  country  being  now  divided  into  four  districts,  it  was  declared  un- 
lawful foi-  any  person  to  intermarry,  to  carry  on  an^^  trade,  to  buy  or  sell  any  lands  to 
any  one  who  was  not  an  iiihabitaut  of  his  own  district.  They  were  prohi!)ited  to  import 
any  salt,  or  to  sell  any  timber  lit  for  building  ships  to  the  b;<.rbariaii  nations.  All  the 
nobility,  and  their  children,  exceeding  the  age  of  fifteen,  were  commanded  immediately 
to  transport  themselves  into  Italy:  and  the  supreme  power  in  Maccdon  was  vested  io 
certain  Roman  senators. 
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with  arms  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  with  cloth  of  scarlet  and  pur- 
ple; and  tlie  banks  of  the  river  being  covered  with  multitudes  that 
came  to  see  the  ship  as  it  sailed  slowly  against  the  stream,  the  Ro- 
mans in  some  measure  anticipated  his  triumph. 

But  the  soldiers,  who  looked  with  longing  eyes  on  the  wealth  of 
Perseus,  when  they  found  their  expectations  disappointed,  indulged 
a  secret  resentment,  and  were  ill-affected  to  iEmilius.  In  public 
they  alledged  another  cause :  they  said  he  had  behaved  in  command 
in  a  severe  and  imperious  manner,  and  therefore  they  did  not  meet 
his  wishes  for  a  triumph.  Servius  Galba,  who  had  served  under 
-/Emilius  as  a  tribune,  and  who  had  a  personal  enmity  to  him,  observ- 
ing this,  pulled  off  the  mask,  and  declared  tliat  no  triumph  ought  to 
be  allowed  him.  Having  spread  among  the  soldiery  several  calum- 
nies against  the  general,  and  sharpened  the  resentment  which  they 
had  already  conceived,  Galba  requested  another  day  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people;  because  the  remaining  four  hours,  he  said,  were  not 
sufBcient  for  the  intended  impeachment.  But  as  the  tribunes  or- 
dered liim  to  speak  then,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say,  he  began  a  long 
harangue,  full  of  injurious  and  folse  allegations,  and  spun  it  out  to 
the  end  of  the  day.  When  it  was  dark,  the  tribunes  dismissed  the 
assembly.  The  soldiers,  now  more  insolent  th.an  ever,  thronged 
about  Galba,  and  animating  each  other,  before  it  was  light,  took  their 
stand  again  in  the  capitol,  where  the  tribunes  had  ordered  the  asscra-^ 
bly  to  be  held. 

As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  first 
tribe  gave  it  against  the  triumph.  When  this  v,'as  understood  by  the 
rest  of  the  asseml)]y  and  the  senate,  the  commonalty  expressed  great 
concern  at  the  injury  done  to  ^Emilius,  but  their  words  had  no  ef- 
fect; the  principal  senators  insisted  that  it  was  an  unsufFerable  at- 
tempt, and  encouraged  each  other  to  repress  the  bold  and  licentious 
spirit  of  the  soldiers,  who  would  in  time  stick  at  no  instance  of  injus- 
tice and  violence*,  if  something  was  not  done  to  prevent  their  de- 
priving iEmilius  of  the  honours  of  his  victory.  They  pushed,  there- 
fore, through  the  crowd,  and  coming  up  in  a  body,  demanded  that 
the  tribunes  would  put  a  stop  to  the  suifrages,  until  they  had  deli- 
vered what  they  had  to  say  to  the  people.  The  poll  being  stopped 
accordingly,  and  silence  made,  Marcus  Servilius,  a  man  of  consular 
dignity,  who  had  killed  three-and-twenty  enemies  in  single  combat, 
stood  up,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  I  am  now  sensible,  more  than  ever,  how  great  a  general  Paulus 
jEmilius  is,  when,  v.'ith  so  mutinous  and  disorderly  an  army  he  ha» 
performed  such  great  and  honourable  achievements;  but  I  am  siur-> 

•  This  was  sadly  verified  in  the  times  oj"  the  Roman  emperors. 
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prised  at  the  Inconsistency  of  the  Roman  people,  if,  after  rejoicing  in 
triumphs  over  the  Illyrians  and  Ligurians,  they  envy  themselves  the 
pleasure  of  seeng  the  king  of  Maccdon  brought  alive,  and  all  the 
glory  of  Alexander  and  Philip  led  captive  by  the  Roman  arms.  For 
is  it  not  a  strange  thing  for  you,  who,  upon  a  slight  rumour  of  the 
victory  brought  hither  some  time  since,  ofiered  sacrifices,  and  made 
your  requests  to  the  gods,  that  you  might  soon  see  that  account  veri- 
fied, now  the  consul  is  returned  with  a  real  victory,  to  rob  the  gods 
of  their  due  honour,  and  yourselves  of  the  satisfaction,  as  if  you  were 
afraid  to  behold  the  greatness  of  the  conquest,  or  were  willing  to  spare 
the  king?  though,  indeed,  it  would  be  much  better  to  refuse  the  tri- 
umph out  of  mercy  to  him,  than  envy  to  your  general.  But  to  such 
excess  Is  your  malignity  arrived,  that  a  man  who  never  received  a 
wound,  a  man  shining  In  delicacy,  and  fattened  in  the  shade,  dares 
discourse  about  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  right  to  a  triumph  to 
you,  who,  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  have  learned  how  to  judge 
of  the  valour  or  misbehaviour  of  your  commanders." 

A't  the  same  time,  baring  !ils  breast,  he  shewed  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  scars  upon  it,  and  then  turning  his  back,  he  uncovered  some 
parts  which  it  is  reckoned  indecent  to  expose;  and  addressing  him- 
self to  Galba,  he  said,  "  Thou  laughest  at  tbis;  but  I  glory  in  these 
marks  before  my  fellow  citizens;  for  I  got  them  by  being  on  horse- 
back day  and  night  In  their  service.  But  go  on  to  collect  the  votes; 
I  will  attend  the  whole  business,  and  mark  those  cowardly  and  un- 
grateful men,  who  would  rather  have  their  own  inclinations  indulged 
in  war,  than  be  properly  commanded."  This  speech,  they  tell  us, 
so  humbled  the  soldiery,  and  effected  such  an  alteration  in  them,  that 
the  triumph  was  voted  to  iEmilius  by  every  tribe. 

The  triumph  is  said  to  have  been  ordered  after  this  manner:  In 
every  theatre,  or,  as  they  call  it.  Circus,  where  equestrian  games 
used  to  be  held,  in  the  forum,  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  which  were 
convenient  for  seeing  the  procession,  the  people  erected  scallblds, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  triumph  were  all  dressed  in  white.  The  tem- 
ples were  set  open,  adorned  with  garlands,  and  smoking  with  incense. 
Many  Victors  and  other  officers  compelled  the  disorderly  crowd  to 
make  way,  and  opened  a  clear  passage.  The  triumph  took  up  three 
days.  On  the  first,  which  was  scarce  sufhcicnt  for  the  show,  were 
exhibited  the  images,  paintings,  and  colossal  statues,  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  now  carried  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  chariots.  Next  dav, 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Macedoniiin  arms,  were  broLi"ht 
up  In  a  great  number  of  waggons.  TJiese  glittered  with  new  fur- 
bished brass  and  polished  steel;  and,  ti'iOugh  tiiey  were  piled  with 
great  art  and  judgment,  yet  seemed  to  be  thrown  together  promiscu- 
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ously ;  helmets  being  placed  upon  sheilds,  breast-plates  upon  greaves, 
Cretan  targets,  Tliracian  bucklers,  and  quivers  of  arrows  huddled 
among  horses'  bits,  with  the  points  of  naked  sv>'ords  and  long  pikes 
appearing  through  on  every  side.  All  these  arms  were  tied  together 
with  such  a  just  liberty,  that  room  was  left  for  them  to  clatter  as  they 
were  drawn  along;  and  the  clank  of  them  was  so  harsh  and  tenible, 
that  they  were  not  seen  without  dread,  though  among  the  spoils  of 
the  conquered.  After  the  carriages  loaded  with  arms  walked  three 
thousand  men,  who  carried  the  silver  money  in  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels,  each  of  which  contained  three  talents,  and  was  borne  by 
four  men.  Others  brought  bowls,  horns,  goblets,  and  cups,  all  of 
silver,  disposed  in  such  order  as  Viould  make  the  best  show,  and  va- 
luable not  only  for  their  size,  but  the  depth  of  the  basso  relievo. 

On  the  third  day,  early  in  the  morning,  first  came  up  the  trumpets, 
not  with  such  airs  as  are  used  in  a  procession  of  solemn  entry,  but 
with  such  as  tiie  Ilomans  sound  when  tliey  animate  their  troops  to 
the  charge.     These  were  followed  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  fat  oxen, 
with  their  li^rns  gilded,  and  set  off  with  ribl)ons  and  garlands.    The 
young  men  that  led  these  victims  were  girded  with  belts  of  curious 
workmanship;  and  after  them  came  the  boys  who  carried  the  gold 
and  silver  vessels  for  the  sacrifice.     Next  went  the  persons  who  car- 
ried the  gold  coin*',  in  vessels  wlfich  held  three  talents  each,  like 
those  that  contained  the  silver,  and  which  were  to  the  number  of 
seventy-seven.  7'hen  followed  those  that  bore  the  consecrated  bowlf, 
of  ten  talents  weight,  whicli  ^Emilius  had  caused  to  be  made  of  gold, 
and  adorned  with  precious  stones;  and  those  that  exposed  to  view 
the  cups  of  Antigonus,  of  Seleucus,  and  such  as  were  of  the  make 
of  the  famed  artist  Shericles,  together  with  the  gold  plate  that  had 
been  used  at  Perseus's  table.     Immediately  after  was  to  be  seen  the 
chariot  of  that  prince,  with  his  armour  upon  it,  and  his  diadem  upon 
that;   at  a  little  distance  his  children  were  led  captive,  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  governors,  u:!asters,  and  preceptors,  all  in  tears,  who 
stretched  out  their  hands  by  way  of  supplication  to  the  spectators,  and 
tMught  the  children  to  do  the  same.     There  were  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  all  so  young,   that  they  were  not  much  affected  with  the 
greatness  of  their  misfortunes.     This  insensibility  of  theirs  rendered 

*  According  to  riiiuicli's  account,  there  were  2250  talents  ot'silvtr  coirij  and  23t 
of  golrt  coin.  According  to  Valerius  AiUias',  it  aiuouiited  to  somewhat  more;  but  Livy 
lliiiiki  liis  compulation  too  small;  and  Vclleius  P  itercuUis  makes  it  almost  tv^ice  a»  niiicb. 
The  aceouiit  which  Paierculus  gives  of  it  is  probi'bly  right,  since  the  moiie^  now  brought 
Ifom  T*l<icedonia  set  the  lloniaui  free  lioni  1 11  taxes  for  the  space  of  one  liundred  and 
twenly-five  years. 

t  This  bowl  weighed  six  hundred  pouads;  for  the  talent  weighed  sixty  poundi.  U 
was  consccnUed  to  Jupiter. 
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the  change  of  their  condition  more  pitiubk-;  insomuch,  that  Perseus 
passed  on  ahnost  without  notice.  So  fixed  were  the  eyes  of  the  Ro- 
mans upon  the  cliildren,  from  pity  for  iheir  fate,  that  many  of  them 
shed  tears,  and  none  tasted  the  joy  of  the  triumph  without  a  mixture 
of  pain  till  they  were  gone  by.  Beliirjd  the  cliildren  and  their  train, 
walked  Perseus  himself,  clad  all  in  black,  and  wearing  sandals  of  the 
fashion  of  his  country.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  that  was 
overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  whose  reason  was  almost  staggered 
with  the  weight  of  his  misfortunes.  He  was  followed  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  friends  and  favourites,  whose  countenances  were  oppressed 
with  sorrow,  and  who,  by  fixing  thel.  weeping  eyes  continually  upon 
their  prince,  testified  to  the  spectators  that  it  was  his  lot  which  they 
lamented,  and  that  they  were  regardless  of  their  own.  He  had  sent, 
indeed,  to  ^milius,  to  desire  that  he  might  be  excused  from  being 

led  in  triumph,  and  being  made  a  public  spectacle But  .'Emilius, 

des[)ising  his  cowardice  and  attaciimcnt  to  life,  by  way  of  derision,  it 
seems,  sent  him  word,  "  That  it  had  been  in  his  own  [X)\ver  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  still  was,  if  he  were  so  disposed;"  hinting,  tiiat  he  should 
prefer  death  to  disgrace.  But  he  had  not  the  courage  to  strike 
the  blow;  and  the  vigour  of  his  mind  heing  destroyed  by  vain  hopes, 
he  became  a  part  of  his  own  spoils.  Next  were  carried  four  Imndred 
coronets  of  gold,  which  the  cities  had  sent  a^imillus,  along  with  their 
embassies,  as  complim.ents  on  his  victory.  Then  came  the  consul 
liimself,  riding  in  a  magnificent  chariot;  a  man,  exclusive  of  the  j.omp 
of  power,  worthy  to  be  seen  and  admired:  but  his  good  meln  was  now 
set  off  with  a  purple  robe  interwoven  with  gold,  and  he  held  a  branch 
of  laurel  in  his  right  hand.  The  whole  army  also  carried  boughs  of 
laurel,  and,  divided  into  bands  and  companies,  followed  the  gene- 
ral's chariot;  some  singing  satirical  songs  usual  on  such  occasions, 
and  some  chanting  odes  of  victory,  and  the  glorious  exploits  of  iEmi- 
iius,  who  was  revered  and  admacd  by  all,  and  whom  no  good  man 
could  envy. 

But,  perhaps,  there  is  some  superior  Being  whose  ofhcc  it  is  to  cast 
a  shade  upon  any  great  and  eminent  prosperity,  and  so  to  mingle  the 
lot  of  human  life,  that  it  may  not  be  perfectly  free  from  calamity;  but 
those,  as  Homer  says*,  may  tliink  themselves  most  happy,  to  whom 

•  Plutarch  here  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  Achilles  to  Priaiu  in  Uie  last  Ili.id, 
which  is  thus  translated  by  Pope : 

Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  tlirone  have  ever  stood. 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good. 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ilUj 
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fortune  gives  an  equal  share  of  good  and  evil.  For  ^milius  having 
four  sons,  two  of  v/hich,  namely,  Scipio  and  Fabius,  were  adopted 
into  other  fanjilics,  and  two  otliers  by  his  second  wife,  as  yet  but 
young,  whom  he  brought  up  in  his  own  house;  one  of  these  died  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  five  days  before  his  father's  triumph,  and  the 
other  at  twelve,  three  days  after.  There  was  not  a  man  among  the 
Romans  who  did  not  sympathize  with  him  in  this  affliction.  All  were 
shocked  at  the  cruelty  of  fortune*,  who  scrupled  not  to  introduce 
such  deep  distress  into  a  house  that  was  full  of  pleasure,  of  joy,  and 
festal  sacrifices,  and  to  mix  the  songs  of  victory  and  triumph  with 
the  mournfid  dirges  of  death. 

yEmilius,  liowcver,  rightly  considering  that  mankind  have  need  of 
courage  and  fortitude,  not  only  against  swords  and  spears,  but  against 
every  attack  of  fortune,  so  temjjcred  and  qualified  the  present  emer- 
gencies, as  to  ovcrba'ance  the  evil  by  the  good,  and  his  private  mis- 
fortunes by  the  puljlic  ])rosj)crity;  that  nothing  might  appear  to  les- 
sen the  importance,  or  tarnish  tlie  glory  of  his  vietory.  For,  soon 
atler  the  burial  of  the  first  of  his  sons,  he  made,  his  triumphal  entry, 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  second,  soon  after  the  triumph,  he  assem- 
bled the  people  of  Rome,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  not  like  a  man 
that  wanted  consolation  liimself,  but  like  one  \vlio  could  alleviate  the 
grief  which  his  fcllow-cltizeiis  felt  for  his  misfortunes. 

*'  Tb.ough  I  have  never,"  said  he,  '*  feared  any  thing  human,  yet 
nmong  things  divine  1  liave  always  had  a  dread  of  fortune,  as  the  most 
faithless  and  variable  of  beings;  and  because  in  the  course  cf  Uiis 
war  siie  jnospered  every  measure  of  mine,  the  rather  did  I  expect 
that  some  tempest  would  follow  so  favourable  a  gale.     For  in  one 

'J"o  iiioil  lie  nuiigli^  botli:   tlic  virctcli  ik'Cieed 

I'o  lasU'  llie  liiui,  iiiiaiixid,   is  cuis'd  iiicleed. 

Tlic  iKqipiest  tiistt-  not  lni|)|)iiif ss  sincere, 

l<iii  lliul  tlic  ci>iiM:il  iiiiiui;lit  is  (iiisli'il  wall  care, 
riatn  liMS  cer.surrd  it  as  an  iinjiietj  to  say  that  God  ;^ivcs  evil.  God  is  not  llie  autlior 
olevil.  iMiinil  evil  is  llie  result  vi  the  ;iiiiise  oflrcc  agency;  natural  evil  is  the  consc- 
qiiiMicc  of  tlic  iiuiicrt'ection  of  lu-.tiu  r :  and  ilie  Deity  stands  justified  in  Ins  creating  be-, 
ings  liable  to  both,  beciiuse  nntiiral  inipcriection  was  necessary  to  a  piogresiive  existence, 
moral  iiupcrliclion  was  Ufcessnry  to  virtue,  and  virtue  was  necessary  lo  happiness.  How- 
ever, IToniei's  allegory  seems  borroweil  iVoiu  the  e;istern  manner  of  speaking.  Tlais  in 
<Iie  I'siilius:  "  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  u  cup,  and  he  ponrelh  out  of  the  same; 
as  for  the  dregs  luereof,  -ill  tlie  ungudly  of  I  ho  earth  shall  drink  them, — Ps.  Ixxv.  8. 

*  Or,  more  properly,  tlie  just  and  visible  ii^terposition  of  Providence,  to  punish,  in 
some  nieasurc,  thai  general  liavoe  of  the  human  species  whicli  the  lloman  pride  and  ava- 
rice had  so  recently  mnde  in  Greece.  For  though  God  is  not  the  autlior  of  evil,  it  is  no 
juipcachiuent  of  hij^oodiicss  to  suppose,  that,  by  p;'.rticular  punishments,  he  chastises 
particuhir  ciimcs. 
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day  I  passed  the  Ionian  sea  from  Brundusium  to  Corcyra:  whence  in 
five  days  I  readied  Delphi,  and  sacrificed  to  Apollo.  In  five  days 
more,  I  took  upon  me  the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia;  and 
as  soon  as  I  had  offered  the  usual  sacrifices  for  purifying  it,  1  pro- 
ceeded to  action ;  and  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days  from  that  tiniejput 
a  glorious  period  to  the  war.  Distrusting  the  fickle  goddess  on  ac- 
count of  such  a  run  of  success,  and  now  being  secure  and  free  from 
all  danger  with  respect  to  the  enemy,  I  was  most  apprehensive  of  a 
change  of  fortune  in  my  passage  home;  having  such  a  great  and  vic- 
torious army  to  conduct,  together  with  the  spoils  and  royal  prisoners. 
Nay,  when  I  arrived  safe  among  my  countrymen,  and  beheld  the  city 
full  of  joy,  festivity,  and  gratitude,  still  I  suspected  fortune,  knowing 
that  she  grants  us  no  great  favour  witi)out  some  mixture  of  uneasi- 
ness or  tribute  of  pain.  Thus,  full  of  anxious  thoughts  for  what  might 
happen  to  the  commonwealth,  my  fears  did  not  quit  me  till  this  ca- 
lamity visited  my  house,  and  I  had  my  two  promising  sons,  the  only 
heirs  I  had  left  myself,  to  bury  one  after  the  other,  on  the  very  days 
sacred  to  trimnph.  Now,  therefore,  I  am  secure  as  to  the  greatest 
danger,  and  I  trust,  and  am  fully  persuaded,  that  fortune  will  conti- 
nue kind  and  constant  to  us,  since  she  has  taken  sufficient  usury  for 
her  favours  of  me  and  mine;  for  the  man  who  led  the  triumph  is  as 
great  an  instance  of  the  weakness  of  human  power  as  he  who  was  led 
captive;  there  is  only  this  difference,  that  the  sons  of  Perseus,  who 
was  vanquished,  are  alivC;,  and  those  of  iEmilius,  who  conquered,  are 
no  more." 

Such  was  the  generous  speecli  which  ^Emilius  made  to  tlie  people, 
from  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  that  was  perfectly  free  from  artifice. 

Though  he  pitied  the  fate  of  Perseus,  and  was  well  inclined  to  serve 
him,  yet  all  he  could  do  for  him  was  to  get  him  removed  from  the 
common  prison  to  a  cleaner  apartment,  and  better  diet.  In  that  con- 
finement, according  to  most  writers,  he  starved  himself  to  death 

But  some  say,  the  manner  of  his  death  was  very  strange  and  pecu- 
liar. Tiie  soldiers,  they  tell  us,  who  were  his  keepers,  being  on  some 
account  provoked  at  him,  and  determined  to  wreak  their  malice,  when 
they  could  find  no  otlier  means  of  doing  it,  kept  him  from  sleep,  tak- 
ing turns  to  watch  him,  and  using  such  extreme  diligence  to  keep  him 
from  rest,  that  at  last  he  was  quite  wearied  out  and  died  *.  Two  of 
his  sons  also  died ;  and  the  third,  named  Alexander,  is  said  to  have 
been  distinguished  for  his  art  in  turning  and  other  small  work;  and, 

•  Tills  account  we  liave  from  Diodorus  Siculiis,  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.  Philip  is  said  to 
have  died  beloie.  bis  father,  but  how  or  where  caiiiiol  be  collected,  because  the  books  of 
Livjf,  and  of  Diodorus  SicuJiis,  which  treat  of  those  times,  are  lott. 
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having  learned  perfectly  to  speak  and  write  the  Roman  language,  he 
was  employed  by  the  magistrates  as  a  clerk*,  in  which  capacity  he 
sliewed  himself  very  serviceable  and  ingenious. 

Of  the  acts  of  ^Emilius  with  regard  to  Macedonia,  the  most  accept- 
able to  the  Romans  was,  that  of  his  bringing  from  thence  so  much 
money  into  the  public  treasury,  tliat  the  people  had  no  occasroni 
to  pay  afty  taxes  till  the  times  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  were  con- 
fmls  in  the  first  war  between  Antony  and  Caesar,  j^milius  had  also 
the  uncommon  and  peculiar  happiness  to  be  highly  honoured  and  ca- 
ressed by  the  people,  at  the  same  time  that  he  remained  attached  to 
the  patrician  party,  and  did  nothing  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
commonalt}',  but  ever  acted  in  concert  with  men  of  the  first  rank,  in 
matters  of  government.  This  conduct  of  his  was  afterwards  alleged 
by  way  of  reproach  against  Scipio  Africanus  by  Appius.  These  two, 
being  then  the  most  considerable  men  in  Rome,  stood  for  the  cen- 
sorship :  the  one  having  the  senate  and  nobility  on  his  side,  for  the 
Appian  family  were  always  in  that  interest,  and  the  other  not  only 
great  in  himself,  but  ever  greatly  in  favour  with  the  people.  When, 
therefore,  Appius  saw  Scipio  come  into  the  forum  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  mean  persons,  and  many  wlio  had  been  slaves,  but  who  were  able 
to  cabal,  to  influence  the  multitude,  and  to  carry  all  before  them,  ei- 
tlier  by  solicitation  or  clamour,  he  cried  out,  '*  O  Paulus  /Emiliusl 
groan,  groan  from  beneath  the  earth,  to  think  that  iEmilius  the  crier, 
and  Licinius  the  rioter,  conduct  thy  son  to  the  censorship  1"  It  is 
no  wonder  if  the  cause  of  Scij)io  was  espoused  by  the  people,  since  he 
was  continually  heaping  favours  upon  them.  But  yEmilius,  though 
he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  nobility,  was  as  much  beloved  by 
tlie  populace  us  the  most  insinuating  of  their  demagogues.  This  ap- 
peared in  their  bestowing  upon  him,  among  other  honours,  that  of 
the  censorship,  which  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  offices,  and  which  has' 
great  authority  annexed  to  it,  as  in  other  respects,  so  particularly  in 
the  power  of  inquiring  into  the  morals  of  the  citizens.  For  the  cen- 
sors could  expel  from  the  senate  any  member  that  acted  in  a  u)anne^ 
unworthy  of  his  station,  and  enrol  a  man  of  character  in  that  bodyi^ 
and  they  could  disgrace  one  of  the  equestrian  order  who  behaved  li- 
centiously, by  taking  away  his  horse.  They  also  took  account  of  the 
value  of  each  man's  estate,  and  registered  the  number  of  the  people. 
The  number  of  eiti/ens  which  ^-Emilius  took,  was  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven   thousand  four   hundred  and  fifty-two.      He  declared 

•  Here  was  u  remarkable  instance  of  ihe  pride  of  tlie  Roman  scnalp,  to  have  the  nuia 
of  a  vamiuishcd  king  for  tlifir  clerk  ;  wliile  Nicomcdcs,  tlie  son  of  Frusias,  king  of  I'ilhj?- 
niu,  wiis  educiitcd  b^'  lliem  witli  all  imaginable  [)0u\[)  and  bplcndour,  because  the  falhet 
had  pl.t  him  under  tlic  cure  ol'llie  rcpul^lic. 
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llarcus  Emilias  Lepidus  first  senator,  who  had  already  four  times 
arrived  at  that  dignit)'.  lie  expelled  only  three  senators,  who  were 
men  of  no  note ;  and  with  equal  moderation  hoth  he  and  his  col- 
league Marcius  Phillppus  behaved  in  examining  into  the  conduct  of 
the  knights. 

Having  settled  many  important  affairs  while  he  bore  this  office,  he 
fell  into  a  distemper,  which  at  first  appeared  very  dangerous,  but  in 
time  became  less  threatening,  though  it  still  was  troublesome  and 
difficult  to  be  cured.  By  the  advice,  tlierefore,  of  his  physicians,  he 
sailed  to  Velia*,  where  he  remained  a  long  time  near  the  sea,  in  a 
very  retired  and  quiet  situation.  In  tiie  mean  time,  the  Romans 
greatly  regretted  his  absence,  and,  by  frequent  exclamations  In  the 
theatres,  testified  their  extreme  desire  to  see  him  again  At  last,  a 
public  sacrifice  coming  on,  which  necessarily  required  his  attendance, 
iEmilius,  seeming  now  sufliciently  recovered,  returned  to  Rome,  and 
offered  that  sacrifice,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  priests,  amidst 
a  prodigious  multitude  of  people,  who  ex]>ressed  their  joy  for  his  re- 
turn. Next  day  he  sacrificed  again  to  the  gods  for  his  recovery. 
Having  finished  these  rites,  he  returned  home  and  went  to  bed;  when 
lie  suddenly  fell  into  a  delirium,  in  which  he  died  the  third  day,  hav- 
ing attained  to  every  thing  tliat  Is  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man. 

His  funeral  was  conducted  with  wonderful  stilemnlty;  the  cordial 
regard  of  the  public  did  honour  to  his  virtue,  by  the  l)est  and  happi- 
est obsequies.  These  did  not  consist  in  the  pomp  of  gold,  of  ivory, 
or  other  expense  and  parade,  but  in  estceai,  in  love,  in  veneration, 
expressed  not  only  by  his  countrymen,  but  by  his  very  enemies.  For 
as  many  of  the  Spaniards,  Ligurlans,  and  Macedonians  f,  as  hap- 
pened to  be  then  at  Rome,  and  were  j^oung  and  robust,  assisted  in 
qarrying  his  bier;  while  the  aged  followed  it,  calling  yEmilius  their 
benefactor,  and  the  preserver  of  their  countries.  For  he  not  only, 
at  the  time  he  conquered  them,  gained  the  character  of  humanity, 
but  continued  to  do  them  services,  and  to  take  care  of  them,  as  if 
they  had  been  his  friends  and  relations. 

The  estate  he  left  behind  him  scarcely  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  denarii,  of  v.luch  he  appointed 

•  Plutarch  here  writes  Elea  instead  of  VcJia,  and  calls  it  a  town  in  Italy,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  one  of  that  name  in  Greece. 

t  These  were  some  of  the  Macedonian  nobility,  who  were  then  at  Rome.  Valerius 
Maximus  says,  it  was  like  a  second  triuniph  to  ^Eiiiilius,  to  have  tliese  persons  assist  in. 
supporting  bis  bier,  which  was  adorned  with  representations  of  his  conquest  of  their 
country,  la  fact,  it  was  more  honourable  than  the  triumph  he  had  led  up,  because  this- 
bore  witness  to  his  humanity,  and  lli_e  other  onlj  to  his  valour. 
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his  sons  joint  heirs;  but  Scipio,  the  yotfnger  son,  who  was  adopted 
into  the  opulent  house  of  Africanus,  gave  up  his  part  to  his  brother* 
Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  the  life  and  character  of  Paulus 
4!^milius*» 


TIMOLEON  AND  PAULUS  ^EMILIUS 

COMPARED. 

IF  wc  consider  these,  two  great  men  as  history  has  represented 
them,  we  shall  find  no  striking  difference  between  them  in  the  com-^ 
parison.  Both  carried  on  wars  with  very  respectable  enemies ;  the 
one  with  the  Macedonians,  the  other  with  the  Carthaginians;  and 
both  with  extraordinary  success.  One  of  them  conquered  Macedon^ 
and  crushed  the  house  of  Antigonus,  which  had  flourished  in  a  suc- 
cession of  seven  Icings;  the  other  expelled  tyranny  out  of  Sicily,  and 
restored  that  island  to  its  ancient  liberty.  It  may  be  in  favour  of 
iEmilius,  that  he  had  to  do  with  Perseus  when  in  his  full  strength^ 
and  when  lie  had  beaten  the  Romans,  and  Timoleon  with  Dionysius, 
•when  reduced  to  very  desperate  circumstances ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  obsei-ved  to  the  advantage  of  Timoleon,  that  he  sub- 
dued many  tyrants,  and  defeated  a  great  army  of  Carthaginians,  with 
such  forces  as  he  happened  to  pick  up,  who  were  not  veteran  and  ex- 
perienced troops,  like  those  of  iEniilius,  but  mercenaries  and  undis- 
ciplined men,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  only  at  their  own 
pleasure.  For  equal  exploits,  with  unequal  means  and  preparations, 
reflect  the  greater  glary  on  the  general  who  performs  them. 

Both  paid  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and  integrity  in  their  employ- 
ments. iEmilius  was  prepared  from  the  first  to  behave  so  by  the 
laws  and  manners  of  his  country;  but  Timoleon 's  probity  was  ow- 
ing entirely  to  himself.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  In  the  time  of  vEmi- 
lius,  good  order  universally  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  through  a 
spirit  of  obedience  to  their  laws  and  usages,  and  a  reverence  to  their, 
fellow-citizens;  whereas,  not  one  of  the  Grecian  generals  who  com- 
manded in  Sicily  kept  himself  uncorrupted,  except  Dion;  and  many 
entertained  a  jealousy  that  even  he  affected  monarchy,  and  dreamed 
pf  setting  up  such  a  regal  authority  as  that  in  Lacedeemon.  Timaeus 
informs  us,  that  the  Syracusans  sent  away  Gylippus  loaded  with 
infamy,  for  his  insatiable  avarice  and  rapacity,  while  he  had  the  com- 
mand; and  many  writers  give  account  of  the  misdemeanors  and 
breach  of  articles  which  Pharax  the  Spartan,  andCallippus  the  Athe- 

•  A  spying  of  liis  to  Iiis  son  Scipio  is  worth  mentioning; ,  A gi<od  gtnei  at  net  er  f^ives  6aJ» 
tic,  lui  when  he  ii  led  to  it,  cither  hy  tlu  Uiit  incciiity,  or  by  u  ve^x/JuvourubU  occcuioju 
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nian,  were  guilty  of,  in  liopes  of  giining  the  sovereignty  of  Sicily 

But  what  were  these  men,  and  or;  what  power  did  they  build  such 
hopes  ?  Pharax  was  a  follower  of  Dionysius,  who  was  already  ex- 
pelled, and  Callippus  was  an  officer  in  the  foreign  troops  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Dion.  But  Timoleoi:  was  sent  to  be  general  of  the  Syracu- 
sans  at  their  earnest  request;  he  had  not  an  army  to  provide,  but 
found  one  ready  formed,  which  cheerfully  obeyed  his  orders;  and  yet 
he  employed  this  power  for  no  other  end  than  the  destruction  of  their 
oppressive  masters. 

Yet,  again,  it  was  to  be  admired  in  iEmilius,  that  though  he  sub- 
dued so  opulent  a  kingdom,  he  did  not  add  one  drachma  to  his  sub- 
stance. He  would  not  touch,  nor  even  look  upon  the  money  him- 
self, though  he  gave  many  liberal  gifts  to  others.  I  do  not,  however, 
blame  Timoleon  for  accepting  of  a  handsome  house  and  lands ;  for 
it  is  no  disgrace  to  take  something  out  of  so  much;  but  to  take  no- 
thii.g  at  all  is  better;  and  that  is  tho  most  consummate  virtue  which 
shows  that  it  is  above  pecuniary  considerations,  even  when  it  has  the 
best  claim  to  them. 

As  soipe  bodies  are  able  to  bear  heat,  and  others  cold,  but  those 
are  the  strongest  which  are  equally  fit  to  endure  either;  so  the  vigour 
and  firmness  of  those  minds  is  the  greatest,  which  are  neither  elated  by 
prosperity,  nor  depressed  by  adversity.  And  m  this  respect  /Emilius 
appears  to  have  been  superior;  for,  in  tiie  great  and  severe  misfor- 
tttne  of  the  loss  of  his  sons,  he  kept  up  the  same  dignity  of  carriage 
as  in  the  midst  of  the  ha]>piest  success.  But  Timoleon,  when  lie  had 
acted  as  a  patriot  should,  with  regard  to  his  brother,  did  not  let  his 
reason  support  him  against  his  grief;  but,  becoming  a  prey  to  sorrow 
and  remorse,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  lie  could  not  so  much  as 
look  upon  the  place  where  the  pubuc  business  was  transacted,  much 
less  take  a  part  in  it.  A  man  should,  indeed,  be  afraid  and  ashamed 
of  what  is  really  shameful,  but  to  shrink  under  every  reflection  upon 
his  character,  thouii  h  it  speaks  a  delicacy  of  temper,  lias  nothing  iu 
it  of  true  greatness  of  mind. 


PELOPIDAS. 

CATO  the  elder,  hearing  somebody  commend  a  man  who  was 
rashly  and  indiscreetly  daring  in  war,  made  this  just  observ-tion, 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  a  due  regard  to  iKilour, 
and  a  contempt  of  life.  To  this  ])urpose  there  is  a  story  of  one  of 
the  soldiers  of  Antigonus,  who  was  astonishingly  brave,  but  of  an 
iinhealthy  complexion  and  bad  habit  of  body.    The  king  asked  hira 
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the  cause  of  his  paleness,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  a  private 
infirmity.  He  therefore  gave  his  piiysicians  a  strict  charge,  that  if 
any  remedy  could  be  -band,  they  should  apply  it  with  the  utmost  care 
Thus  the  m.^a  was  cured;  hut  then  lie  no  longer  courted  danger,  nor 
,  risked  liis  person  as  before.  Antigonus  questioned  him  about  it,  and 
could  1.  )t  foibcar  'O  express  hib  wonder  at  the  change.  The  soldier 
did  not  conceal  the  real  cause;  "  You,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  have  made 
me  less  bold,  by  delivering  me  fiom  that  misery  which  made  my  life 
of  no  a^coup-t  to  me."  From  the  same  way  of  arguing  it  was  that  a 
certain  Sybarite*  said  of  the  Spartans,  "  It  was  no  wonder  if  they 
rentured  tlieir  lives  freely  in  Ij^ittle,  since  death  was  a  deliverance  to 
them  from  such  a  train  of  labours,  and  from  such  wretched  diet." 
It  vi^as  natural  for  the  Sybarites,  who  were  dissolved  in  luxury  and 
pleasure,  to  thhik  that  they  who  despised  death  did  it  not  from  a  love 
of  virtue  and  honour,  but  because  they  were  weary  of  life.  But,  in  fact, 
the  LacedcCmonians  thought  it  a  pleasure  either  to  live  or  to  die,  as. 
virtue  and  right  reason  directed:  and  so  this  epitaph  testifies. 

Nor  life  nor  dcalli,  they  deein'd  tlie  happier  stale. 
Eat  life  that's  glorious,  or  a  death  that's  great. 

For  neither  is  the  avoiding  of  death  to  be  found  fault  with,  if  a  man 
is  not  dishonourably  fond  of  life;  nor  is  the  meeting  it  v'th  courage 
to  be  commended,  if  he  is  disgusted  with  life.  Henc-  it  is  that  Ho- 
mer leads  otit  the  boldest  and  bravest  of  his  warriors  to  battle,  always 
well  armed :  and  tlie  Grecian  lawgivers  punish  him  who  throws  away 
his  shield,  not  him  who  loses  his  sword  or  spear;  thus  instructing  us, 
that  the  first  care  of  every  man,  especially  of  every  governor  of  a  city, 
or  commander  of  an  army,  should  be  to  defend  himself,  and  ai'ter  that 
he  is  to  think  o^  annoying  the  enemy;  for  if,  according  to  the  com- 
parison made  by  Iphicraves,  the  liglit-tirmed  resemble  the  hands,  the 
eavalry  the  feet,  the  main  body  of  infantry  the  breast,  and  the  gene- 
ral the  head;  then  that  general  who  suffers  himself  to  be  carried  a- 
way  by  his  impetuosity,  so  as  to  expose  lumself  to  needless  hazards, 
not  only  endangers  his  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  his  whole  army, 
whose  safety  depends  upon  his.  Callicratidas,  therefore,  tliough 
otherwise  a  great  man,  did  not  answer  the  soothsayer  well,  who  de- 
sired him  not  to  expose  himself  to  danger,  because  the  entrails  of  the 
victim  threatened  his  life.  "  Sparta,  '  said  he,  "  is  not  bound  up 
in  one  man:"  for  in  battle  he  was  indeed  but  one,  when  acting  un- 

*  The  Sybarites  were  a  colony  of  Greeks,  who  settled  in  ancient  times  on  the  gulf  of 
Tarentuni.  The  felicity  of  their  situation,  their  wealtli  and  power,  drew  them  into  lux- 
nry,  which  was  remarkable  to  a  proverb.  But  one  cannot  credit  the  extravagant  things 
which  Athcnaeus  relates  of  them.  Their  chief  city,  which  at  first  was  called  S^baris,  itfxm, 
%  yiver  of  that  name,  was  afterwards  named  Thurium,  or  Thurii, 
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der  the  orders  of  anotlier,  whether  at  sea  or  land;  bat  when  he  had 
the  command,  he  vktually  comprehended  the  whole  foree  in  him- 
self; so  that  he  was  no  longer  a  single  person,  vvlien  such  numbers 
must  perisli  with  him.  Mucii  better  was  the  saying  of  old  Antigonus 
when  he  was  going  to  en<?;age  in  a  sea-fight  near  the  island  of  Andros. 
Somebody  observed  to  him,  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  much,  larger 
than  his:  '^  For  how  many  ships  then  dost  thou  reckon  me?"  He 
represented  the  importance  of  the  commander  great,  as  in  fact  it  is, 
when  he  is  a  man  of  experience  and  valour;  and  the.  first  duty  of 
such  a  one  is  to  preserve  him  who  preserves  the  whole. 

On  the  same  account,  we  mi  st  allow  that  Timotheus  expressed 
himself  happily,  when  Chares  showed  the  Athenians  the  wounds  he 
had  received  when  their  general,  and  his  shield  pierced  with  a  spear: 
'^  I,  for  my  part,"  said  he,  '  was  much  ashamed  when,  at  the  siege 
of  Samos,  a  javelin  fell  near  me,  as  if  1  had  behaved  too  like  a  young 
man,  and  not  as  became  the  commander  of  so  great  an  armament." 
For  where  the  scale  of  the  whole  action  turns  upon  the  general's 
risking  his  own  person,  there  he  is  to  stand  the  combat,  and, to  brave 
the  greatest  danger,  without  regarding  those  who  say  that  a  good  ge- 
neral should  die  of  old  age,  or,  at  least,  an  old  man:  but  when  the 
advantage  to  be  reaped  from  his  persoiial  bravery  is  but  small,  and 
all  is  lost  in  case  of  a  miscarriage,  no  one  then  expects  that  the  gene- 
ral should  be  endangered  by  exerting  too  much  of  the  soldier. 

Thus  much  1  thought  proper  to  premise  before  the  lives  of  Pelo- 
pldas  and  Marcellus,  who  were  both  great  men,  and  both  perished 
by  tlieir  rasliness.  Both  were  excellent  soldiers,  did  honour  to  their 
country  by  the  greatest  exploits,  and  iiad  the  most  formidable  adver- 
saries to  deal  with;  for  the  one  defeated  Hannibal,  until  that  time 
invincible,  and  the  other  conquered  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
masters  both  by  sea  and  land;  and  yet,  at  la^t,  tliey  both  threw  away 
their  lives,  and  spilt  their  blood  without  any  sort  of  discretion,  wlieii 
the  times  most  required  such  men  and  such  generals.  From  tiiis  re- 
semblance betweifn  them  we  have  drawn  their  parallel. 

Pelopidas,  the  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  oi"  an  illustrious  family  in 
Thebes,  as  was  also  Epaminondas,  brought  up  in  alHuencc,  and  com- 
ing in  his  youth  to  a  great  estate,  he  applied  himself  to  relieve  such 
necessitous  persons  as  deserved  his  bounty,  to  show  that  he  was 
really  master  of  his  riches,  not  their  slave;  for  the  greatest  part  of 
men,  as  Aristotle  says,  either  through  covetousness,  make  lio  use 
of  their  wealth,  or  else  abuse  it  througii  prodigality;  and  these  live 
perpetual  slaves  to  their  pleasures,  as  those  do  to  care  and  toil.  The 
Thebans,  with  grateful  hearts,  enjoyed  the  liberality  and  munificence 
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of  Pelopldas.  Epaminondas  alone  oould  not  be  persuaded  to  share 
in  it.  Pelopidas,  however,  partook  in  the  poverty  of  his  friend,  glo- 
rying in  a  plainness  of  dress  and  slenderncss  of  diet,  indefatigable  in 
labour,  and  plain  and  open  in  his  conduct,  in  the  highest  posts.  In 
short,  he  was  like  Capaneus  in  Euripides, 

Whose  opulence  was  great. 

And  yeX  his  heart  was  not  elated. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  a  disgrace  to  expend  more  upon  his  own  person 
than  the  poorest  Thehan.  As  for  Epaminondas,  poverty  was  his  in- 
heritance, and  consequently  familiar  to  him,  but  lie  made  it  still 
more  light  and  easy  by  philosophy,  and  by  the  liniform  simplicity 
of  his  life. 

Pelopidas  married  into  a  noble  family,  and  had  several  children, 
but  setting  no  great:r  value  on  money  than  before,  and  devoting  all 
his  time  to  the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth,  he  impaired  his  sub- 
stance. And  when  his  friends  admonished  him  that  monei/,  tvhich 
he  neglected,  was  a  very  necessan/  thing :  It  is  necessary,  indeed, 
said  he,  for  Nicodemus  there,  pointing  to  a  man  that  was  both 
lame  and  blind. 

Epaminondas  and  he  v.erc  both  equally  inclined  to  every  virtue, 
but  Pelopidas  delighted  more  in  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  Epa- 
minondas in  the  improvement  of  the  mind;  and  the  one  diverted 
himself  in  the  wrestling-ring  or  in  hunting,  while  the  other  spent 
his  hours  of  leisure  in  hearing  or  reading  something  in  philosophy. 
Among  the  many  things  that  reflected  glory  upon  both,  there  was 
nothiniir  which  men  of  sense  so  much  admired  as  that  strict  and  in- 
violable  friendship  which  subsisted  between  them  from  first  to  last, 
in  all  the  high  posts  which  they  held,  both  military  and  civil;  for  if 
■we  consider  the  administration  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  of  Ci- 
mon  and  Pericles,  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiadcs,  how  much  the  common 
concern  was  iiijur  d  by  their  dissension,  their  envy  and  jealousy  of 
each  ot'ier,  and  then  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  mutual  kindness  and  es- 
teem wlu.il  Pelopidas  and  Epaminon^^as  inviolably  preserved,  we 
may  ji-istly  call  these  colleagues  in  civil  government  and  military 
command,  and  not  those  whose  study  it  was  to  get  the  better  ef  each 
other  rather  than  of  the  enemy.  The  true  cause  of  the  difference 
was,  the  virtue  of  these  Thebans,  which  led  them  not  so  seek,  in  any 
of  their  measures,  their  own  honour  and  wealth,  the  pursuit  of  which 
is  always  attended  with  envy  and  strife;  but  being  both  inspired  from 
the  first  with  a  divine  ardour  to  raise  their  country  to  the  summit  of 
glory,  for  this  purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the  achievementai 
of  each  other,  as  if  they  had  been  their  own. 
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But  many  are  of  opinion  that  tlieir  extraordinary  friendship  took 
its  rise  from  tlie  campaign  which  they  made  at  Mantinea*,  among 
the  succours  which  the  Thchans  had  sent  tlie  Lacedaemonians,  who 
as  yet  were  tlieir  allies :  for,  being  placed  together  among  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  and  fighting  with  the  Arcadians,  that  wing  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  which  they  were  gave  way,  and  was  broken; 
whereupon  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  locked  their  shields  together, 
and  repulsed  all  that  attacked  them,  till  at  last  Pelopidas,  having  re- 
ceived seven  large  wounds,  fell  upon  a  heap  of  friends  and  enemies 
who  lay  dead  together.  Epaminondas,  though  he  thought  there  was 
no  life  left  in  him,  yet  stood  forward  to  defend  his  body  and  his 
arms,  and  being  determined  to  die  rather  than  leave  his  companiou 
in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  engaged  with  numbers  at  once. 
He  was  now  in  extreme  danger,  being  wounded  in  the  breast  with  a 
spear,  and  in  the  arm  with  a  sword,  when  Agesipolis,  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  brought  succours  from  the  other  wing,  and,  beyond 
all  expectation,  delivered  them  both. 

After  this,  the  Spartans,  in  appearance,  treated  the  Thebans  as 
friends  and  allies  f,  but,  In  reality,  they  were  suspicious  of  their  spirit 
and  power;  particularly  they  hated  the  party  of  Ismenias  and  Andro- 
clldes,  in  which  Pelopidas  was,  as  attached  to  liberty  and  a  popular 
government.  Therefore  Archias,  Leontklas,  and  Philip,  men  In- 
clined to  an  oligarchy,  and  rich  withal,  and  ambitious,  persuaded 
Phoebldas  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  was  marching  by  Thebes  with  a 
body  of  troops|,  to  seize  the  castle  called  Cadmea,  to  drive  the  op- 
posite party  out  of  the  city,  and  to  put  tliC  administration  into  the 
hands  of  the  noblliiy,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Lacedaemo  > 
nians.     Phoebidas  listened  to  the  proposal,  and  coming  upon  the 

•  We  must  take  care  not  lo  confound  this  with  the  famous  battle  at  Mantineaj  in 
which  Epaminondas  was  slain.  For  that  battle  was  foiu^ht  against  tlie  Laceda-mouians, 
and  this  for  them.  The  action  here  spoken  of  was  probabiv  about  the  third  year  of  the 
ninety  eighth  Olympiad. 

t  During  the  whole  t'eloponnesian  war,  Sparta  found  a  very  faithful  ally  in  the  The- 
bans: and  under  the  countenance  of  Sparta,  the  riicbans  recovered  tlie  governr.icnt  of 
Boeotia,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  on  account  of  tlieir  defection  to  the  Persians. 
However,  at  Icugili  they  grew  so  powerful  and  headstrong,  that  when  the  peace  ot  An- 
talcidas  came  to  be  subscribed  to,  they  refused  to  come  iBto  it,  and  were  with  no  puiall 
difficulty  overawed  and  forced  into  it  by  the  confederates.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  Po- 
lybius  that  thnugii  the  Lacedeemonians,  at  that  peace,  dec.ared  all  the  Grecian  cities 
free,  they  did  not  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  any  one  of  theui. 

t  Phoebidas  was  marching  against  Olynihus,  when  Leontidas,  orLeontiades,  one  of  tlifj 
two  polemarchs,  betrayed  to  Iiim  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tliebes.  This  happened  in 
the  third  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad,  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  years 
before  the  Christien  era. 
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Thehans  uuexpectedly,  during  the  feast  of  the  Thesmophoria^,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  citadel,  and  seized  Ismenias,  and  carried 
him  to  Lacedasmon,  where  he  was  put  to  death  soon  after.  Pelopi- 
das,  Plierenicus,  and  AndroclideSj  with  many  others  that  fled,  were 
sentenced  to  banishment.  But  Epaminondas  remained  upon  the 
spot,  being  despised  for  his  philosophy,  as  a  man  who  would  not 
intermeddle  with  affairs,  and  for  his  poverty,  as  a  man  of  no  power. 

Though  the  Lacedeemonians  took  the  command  of  the  army  from 
Phosbidas,  and  fined  him  in  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas,  yet  they 
kept  a  garrison  in  the  Cadmea  notwithstanding.  All  the  rest  of 
Greece  were  surprised  at  this  absurdity  of  theirs,  in  punishing  the 
actor,  and  yet  authorizing  the  action.  As  for  the  Thebans,  who  had 
lost  their  ancient  form  of  government,  and  were  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  Archias  and  Leontidas,  there  was  no  room  for  them  to 
hope  to  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny,  which  was  supported  in  such 
a  manner  by  the  power  of  the  Spartans,  that  it  could  not  be  pulled 
down,  unless  those  Spartans  could  be  deprived  of  their  dominion  both 
by  sea  and  land. 

Nevertheless,  Leontidas  having  got  intelligence  that  the  exiles 
were  at  Athens,  and  that  they  were  treated  there  with  great  regard 
by  the  people,  and  no  less  respected  by  the  nobility,  formed  secret 
designs  against  their  lives.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  certain 
unknown  assassins,  who  took  off  Androclides;  but  all  the  rest  es- 
caped. Letters  were  also  sent  to  the  Athenians  from  Sparta,  insist- 
ing that  they  should  not  harbour  or  encourage  exiles,  but  drive  them 
out  as  persons  declared  by  the  confederates  to  be  common  enemies; 
but  the  Athenians,  agreeable  to  their  usual  and  natural  humanity,  as 
well  as  in  gratitude  to  the  city  of  Thebes,  would  not  suffer  the  least 
injury  to  he  done  the  exiles.^  For  the  Thebans  had  greatly  assisted 
in  restoring  the  democracy  at  xVthens,  having  made  a  decree  that  if 
any  Athenian  should  march  armed  through  Boeotia  against  the  ty- 
rants, he  should  not  meet  with  the  least  hinderance  or  molestation 
iji  that  country. 

Pelopidas,  though  he  was  one  of  the  youngest f?  applied  to  each 
exile  in  particular,  as  well  as  harangued  them  in  a  body,  urging 
*^  That  it  was  both  dishonourable  and  impious  to  leave  their  native 
city  enslaved  and  garrisoned  by  an  enemy;  and,  meanly  contented 
with  their  own  lives  and  safety,  to  wait  for  the  decrees  of  the  Athe- 

*  The  women  were  celebrating  this  feast  in  the  Cadmea. 

t  Xenophon,  in  the  account  which  lie  gives  of  this  transaction,  does  not  so  much  as 

mention  Pelopidas.     His  silence  in  this  respect  was  probably  owing  to  his   partiality  to 

his  hero  Agesilaus,  whose  glory  he  might  think  would  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  Pelopidas 

an.d  his  worthy  colleague  Epaminondas;  for  of  the  latter,  too,  be  speaks  very  sparingly. 
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iiians,  and  to  make  their  court  to  the  popular  orators;  but  that  they 
ought  to  run  every  hazard  iu  so  glorious  a  cause,  imitating  the  cou- 
rage and  patriotism  of  Thrasyhulus;  for,  as  he  advanced  from  Thebes 
to  crush  the  tyrants  in  Athens,  so  should  they  march  from  Athens  to 
deliver  Thebes." 

Thus  persuaded  to  accept  his  proposal,  they  sent  privately  to  their 
friends  who  were  left  behind  in  Thebes,  to  acquaint  them  with  their 
resolution,  which  was  highly  approved  of;  and  Charon,  a  person  of 
the  first  rank,  offered  his  house  for  their  reception.  Pliilidas  found 
means  to  be  appointed  secretary  to  Archias  and  Philip,  who  were 
then  polemarcks ;  and  as  for  Epaminondas,  he  liad  taken  pains  all 
along  to  inspire  the  youth  with  sentiments  of  Ijravery,  For  he  de- 
sired them  in  the  public  exercises  to  try  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
^vrestling,  and  when  he  saw  them  elated  with  success,  he  used  to  tell 
them  by  way  of  reproof.  "  That  they  should  rather  be  ashamed  of 
their  meanness  of  spirit,  in  remaining  subject  to  those  to  whom,  ia 
strength,  they  were  so  much  superior." 

A  day  being  fixed  for  putting  their  design  in  execution,  it  was  a- 
gi'eed  among  the  exiles  that  i^herenicus,  with  the  rest,  should  stay  at 
Thriasium,  while  a  few  of  tiie  youngest  should  attempt  to  get  en- 
trance first  into  the  city;  and  that  if  these  ha[)peiied  to  be  surprised 
by  the  enemy,  the  others  should  take  care  to  j)rovide  for  their  children 
and  their  parents.  Pelopidas  was  the  first  that  offered  to  be  of  this 
party,  and  then  Melon,  Democlides,  and  Tlieopompus,  all  men  of 
noble  blood,  who  were  united  to  each  other  by  the  most  faithful 
friendship,  and  who  never  had  any  contest  but  which  should  he  fore- 
most in  the  race  of  glory  and  valour These  adventurers,  v/ho  were 

twelve  in  number,  having  embraced  those  that  staid  behind,  and  sent 
a  messenger  before  them  to  Charon,  set  out  in  tJieir  under-garments 
with  dogs  and  hunting  poles,  that  none  who  met  them  might  have 
any  suspicion  of  what  they  were  about,  and  that  they  might  seem  to 
be  only  hunters  beating  a])out  for  game. 

When  their  messenger  came  to  Charon,  and  acquainted  him  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Thebes,  the  near  approach  of  danger 
changed  not  his  resolution :  he  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour,  and 
made  preparations  to  receive  them,  Hipposthenidas,  who  was  also 
in  the  secret,  was  not  by  any  means  a  bad  man,  but  rather  a  friend  to 
his  country  and  to  the  exiles;  yet  he  wanted  that  firmness  which  the 
present  emergency  and  the  hazardous  point  of  execution  required. 
He  grew  giddy  as  it  were  at  the  thought  of  the  great  danger  they 
were  about  to  plunge  in,  and  at  last  opened  his  eyes  enough  to  see 
that  they  were  attempting  to  shake  the  Lacedijemonian  government, 
and  to  free  themselves  from  that  power,  without  any  other  dcpen- 
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dencc  than  tliat  of  a  few  indigent  persons  and  exiles.  He  therefor© 
went  to  his  own  house  witliout  saying  a  word,  and  dispatched  one 
of  his  friends  to  Melon  and  Pelopldas,  to  desire  them  to  defer  their 
enterprise  for  the  present,  to  return  to  Athens,  and  to  wait  till  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  offered. 

Chlidon,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  nian  sent  upon  this  busi- 
ness, went  home  in  all  haste,  took  his  horse  out  of  the  stable,  and 
called  for  the  bridle.  His  wife  being  at  a  loss,  and  not  able  to  find- 
it,  said  she  had  lent  it  to  a  neighbour.  Upon  this  words  arose,  and 
mutual  reproaches  followed :  the  woman  venting  bitter  imprecations^ 
and  wishing  that  the  journey  might  be  fatal  both  to  him  and  those 
that  sent  him.  So  that  Chlidon,  having  spent  great  part  of  the  day 
in  this  squabble,  and  looking  upon  what  had  happened  as  ominous^^ 
laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  journey,  and  went  elsewhere.  So  near 
was  this  great  and  glorious  undertaking  to  being  disconcerted  at  the 
very  entrance. 

Pelopidas  and  ids  companj',  now  in  the  dress  of  peasants,  divided 
and  entered  the  town  at  different  quarters,  whilst  it  was  yet  day. 
And,  as  the  cold  weatlier  was  setting  in*,  there  happened  to  be  a 
sharp  wind  and  a  shower  of  snow,  which  concealed  them  the  better, 
most  people  retiring  into  their  houses  to  avoid  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  But  those  that  were  concerned  in  the  affair  received  them 
as  they  came,  and  conducted  them  immediately  to  Charon's  house;, 
the  exiles  and  others  making  up  the  number  of  forty-eight. 

As  for  the  affairs  of  the  tyrants,  they  stood  thus:  Philidas,  their 
secretary,  knew  (as  we  said)  the  whole  design  of  the  exiles,  and 
omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  its  success.  He  had  in- 
vited Archias  and  Philip  some  time  before  to  an  entertainment  at  his 
house  on  that  day,  and  promised  to  introduce  to  them  some  women^ 
in  order  that  those  Avho  were  to  attack  them  miglit  find  them  dis- 
solved in  wine  and  pleasure.  They  had  not  yet  drank  very  freely 
when  a  report  reached  them,  which,  though  not  false,  seemed  un- 
certain and  obscure,  that  the  exiles  were  concealed  somewhere  in  the 
city.  And  though  Philidas  endeavoured  to  turn  the  discourse,  Ar- 
chias sent  an  officer  to  Charon  to  command  his  immediate  atten- 
dance. By  this  time  it  was  grown  dark,  and  Pelopidas  and  his  com- 
panions were  preparing  for  action,  having  already  put  on  theif 
breastplates  and  girt  their  swords,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  knock- 
ing at  the  door;  whereupon  one  ran  to  It,  and  asked  what  the  per- 
son's business  was?  and  having  learned  from  the  officer  that  he  wa» 

*  The  Spartans  seiztd  on  the  Cadjnea  about  the  middle  of  summer,  in  the  year  alreadj 
mentioned,  and  it  was  taken  from  them  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  first  year  ot 
thu  Luudrcdili  01yuipii>d. 
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sent  by  the  polemarehs  to  fetch  Charon,  he  brouglit  in  the  news  in 
great  confn;^ ion.  They  wero  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the 
affair  was  discovered,  and  that  every  man  of  them  was  lost,  before 
they  had  performed  any  tiling  which  became  their  valour.  Never- 
theless, ihey  thought  it  proper  that  Charon  sliould  obey  the  order, 
and  go  boldly  to  the  tyrants.  Charoii  was  a  man  of  great  intrepidity 
and  courage  in  dangers  that  threatened  only  himself,  but  tb.en  he 
was  much  affected  on  account  of  his  friends,  ard  afraid  that  he  should 
lie  under  some  suspicion  of  treachery,  if  so  many  bi.ive  citizens 
should  perish.  Th.creforc,  as  he  was  ready  to  depart,  he  took  his  son, 
who  was  yet  a  child,  but  of  a  beauty  and  strengtli  beyond  those  of 
his  years,  out  of  the  women's  apartment,  and  put  him  in  the  hands 
of  Pclopidas;  desiring,  "  That  if  he  found  him  a  traitor,  he  would 
treai  that  child  as  an  enemy,  and  not  spare  its  life."  Many  of  them 
shed  rears  when  they  saw  the  concern  and  magnanimity  of  Charon; 
and  all  expressed  their  uneasiness  at  his  thinking  any  of  tliem  so 
dastardly  and  so  much  disconcerted  with  the  present  danger,  as  to  be 
capable  of  suspecting  or  blaming  liim  in  the  least.  They  begged  of 
him,  therefore,  not  to  leave  his  son  with  them,  but  to  remove  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  wh.at  might  possibly  happen,  to  someplace  where, 
safe  from  the  tyrants,  l^.e  might  be  brought  up  to  be  an  avenger  of 
his  country  and  his  friends.  But  Charon  refused  to  remove  him, 
*^  For  what  life,"  said  he,  *^  or  what  deliverance  could  I  wish  him 
that  would  be  more  glorious  than  his  falling  honourably  v/ith  his  fa- 
ther and  so  many  of  his  friends?"  Then  he  addressed  himself  in 
prayer  to  the  gods,  and  having  embraced  and  encouraged  them  all, 
lie  went  out;  endeavouring  by  the  way  to  compose  himself,  to  form 
his  countcnarce,  and  to  assume  a  lone  of  voice  very  different  from 
the  real  state  of  liis  mind. 

When  he  was  come  to  tlie  door  of  the  liouse,  Archias  and  Philidas 
went  out  to  him,  and  said,  '^  Vv'liat  persons  are  these,  Charon,  wlio, 
as  we  are  informed,  are  lately  come  into  the  town,  and  are  concealed 
and  countenanced  by  some  of  the  citizens?"  Charon  was  a  little 
fluttered  at  first,  but  soon  recovering  himself,  he  asked,  "  "Who 
these  persons  they  spoke  of  were,  and  by  whom  harboured?"  And, 
finding  that  Archias  had  no  clear  account  of  the  matter,  concluded 
from  thence  that  his  information  came  not  from  any  person  that  was 
privy  to  the  design,  and  ther- fore  said,  "  Take  care  that  you  do  not 
disturb  yourselves  with  vain  rumours.  However,  I  will  make  the 
best  inquiry  I  can ;  for,  perhaps,  nothing  of"  this  kind  ought  to  be 
disregarded."  Philidas,  who  was  by,  commended  his  prudence, 
and  conducting  x\rchias  in  again,  plied  him  strongly  with,  liquor, 
and  prolonged  the  carousal  by  keeping  up  their  expectation  of  the 
ivomen, 
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When  Charon  was  returned  home,  he  found  his  friends  prepared 
to  conquer  or  not  to  preserve  their  lives,  but  to  sell  them  dear,  and 
fall  gloriously.  He  told  Pelopidas  the  truth,  but  concealed  it  from 
the  rest,  pretending  that  Archias  had  discoursed  with  him  about  other 
matters*. 

The  first  storm  was  scarce  blown  over  when  fortune  raised  a 
second;  for  there  arrived  an  express  from  Athens  with  a  letter  from 
Archias,  high-priest  there,  to  Archias,  his  namesake  and  particular 
friend,  not  filled  with  vain  and  groundless  surmises,  but  containing 
a  clear  narrative  of  the  whole  aftair,  as  was  found  afterwards.  The 
messenger  being  admitted  to  Archias  now  almost  intoxicated,  as  he 
delivered  the  letter,  said,  "  The  person  who  sent  this  desired  that 
it  might  be  read  immediately,  for  it  contains  business  of  great  im- 
portance." But  Archias  receiving  it,  said  smiling,  JBushiess  to- 
morroru.  Tlien  he  put  it  under  the  bolster  of  his  couch,  and  re- 
sumed the  conversation  with  Fhilidas.  This  saying,  husintss  to- 
morrow, passed  into  a  proverb,  and  continues  so  among  the  Greeks 
lo  this  day. 

A  good  opportunity  nov/ offering  for  the  execution  of  their  pur- 
pose, the  friends  of  liberty  divided  themselves  into  two  bodies,  and 
sallied  out.  Pelopidas  and  Daaioclldas  went  against  Leoniidas  and 
Hypatesf,  who  were  neighbours ;  and  Charon  and  Tvlelon  aghinst 
Archias  and  Philip.  Charon  and  his  company  put  women's  clothes 
over  their  armour,  and  wore  thick  wreaths  of  pine  and  pophu-  upon 
their  heids  to  shadow  their  faces.  As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  door 
of  th_e  room  where  the  gue  ts  were,  the  company  shouted  and  clap- 
ped their  hands,  believing  tliem  to  be  tlie  v.omen  whom  tliey  had  so 
long  expected.  When  tlie  pretended  women  had  looked  round  the 
room,  and  distinctly  surveyed  all  the  guests,  they  drew  their  swords; 
and  making  at  Archias  and  Philip  across  the  table,  they  showed  who 
they  were.  A  small  part  of  the  company  were  persuaded  by  Phili- 
das  not  to  intermeddle:  the  rest  engaged  in  the  combat,  and  stood 
up  for  the  polcmarchs,  but,  being  disordered  with  w'ine,  were  easily 
dispatched. 

Pelopidas  and  his  party  had  a  more  difficult  affair  of  it.  They  had 
to  do  with  Lcontidas,  a  sober  and  valiant  man.  They  found  the  door 
made  faist,  for  he  was  gone  to  bed,  and  they  knocked  a  long  time  be- 

*  There  appears  no  necessity  for  this  artifice;  and  indeed  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise 
Concerning  the  genius  of  Socrates,  says,  that  Charon  came  back  to  the  little  band  of 
patriots  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  gave  them  all  an  account  of  what  had  passed, 
■without  the  least  disguise. 

+  These  were  not  invited  to  the  entertainment,  because  Archias,  expecting  to  meet  a 
woman  of  great  distinction,  did  not  choose  that  Leontidas  should  be  there. 
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fore  any  body  heard.  At  last  a  servant  perceived  it,  and  came  down 
and  removed  the  bar;  which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than  thoy push- 
ed open  the  door,  and  rushing  in,   threw  the  man  down,  and  ran  to 

the  bed-chamber Lcontidas,  conjecturing  by  the  noise  and  tramp 

ling  what  tlie  matter  was,  lea})cd  from  his  bed  and  seized  his  sword; 
but  he  forgot  to  put  out  the  lamps,  which  had  he  done,  it  would  have 
left  them  to  fall  foul  on  each  other  in  the  dark.  Being,  therefore, 
fully  exposed  to  view,  he  met  them  at  the  door,  and  with  one  stroke 
laid  Cephisodorus,  who  was  the  first  man  that  attempted  to  enter, 
dead  at  his  feet.  He  encountered  Pelopidas  next,  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  door,  together  with  the  dead  body  of  Cephisodorus  lying 
in  the  way,  made  the  dispute  long  and  doubtful.  At  last  Pelopidas 
prevailed,  and  having  slain  Leontidas,  he  marched  immediately  with 

his  little  band  against  Hypates.. They  got  into  his   house  in  the 

same  manner  as  they  did  into  the  otherj  but  he  quickly  perceived 
them,  made  his  escape  into  a  neighbour's  house,  whither  they  fol  • 
lowed  and  dispatched  him. 

This  affair  being  over,  they  joined  Melon,  and  sent  for  the  exiles 
they  had  left  in  Attica.  They  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  the  Thebans  *, 
and  armed  such  as  came  over  to  them,  taking  down  the  spoils  that 
were  suspended  upon  the  porticoes,  and  the  arms  out  of  the  shops 
of  the  armourers  and  sword-cutlers.  Epaminondas  f  and  Gorgidas 
came  to  their  assistance  with  a  considerable  body  of  young  men, 
and  a  select  number  of  the  old,  whom  they  had  collected  and 
armed. 

The  whole  city  was  now  in  great  terror  and  confusion ;  the  houses 
were  filled  with  lights,  and  the  streets  with  men  running  to  and  fro. 
The  people,  however,  did  not  yet  assemble;  but  being  astonished  at 
wliat  had  happened,  and  knowing  nothing  with  certainty,  they  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  day.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  a 
great  error  in  the  Spartan  officers  that  they  did  not  immediately  sally 
out  and  fall  upon  them;  for  their  garrison  consisted  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  they  were  joined  besides  by  many  people  from  the 
city.  But,  terrified  at  tlie  shouts,  the  lights,  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion that  were  on  every  side,  they  contented  themselves  wath  pre- 
serving the  citadel. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  exiles  from  Attica  came  in  armed; 
the  people  complied  witii  the  summons  to  assemble;  and  Epami- 
nondas and  Gorgidas  presented  to  them  Pelopidas  and  his  party,  sur- 

•  Pelopidas  also  sent  Philidas  to  all  tlie  gaols  in  the  city  to  release  those  brave  The- 
bans whom  the  tyrannic  Spartans  kept  in  fetters. 

t  Epaminondas  did  not  join  them  sooner,  because  he  was  afraid  that  too  luuch  inne- 
«ent  blood  would  be  shed  with  the  guilty. 
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rounded  by  the  priests,  who  carried  garlands  in  their  hands,  and 
called  upon  the  citizens  to  exert  themselves  for  their  gods  and  their 
country.  Excited  by  this  appearance,  the  whole  assembly  stood  up, 
and  received  them  with  great  acclamations,  as  their  benefactors  and 
deliverers. 

Pelopidas,  then  elected  governor  of  Bcpotia,  together  with  Melon 
and  Charon,  immediately  blocked  up  and  attacked  the  citadel, 
hastening  to  drive  out  the  Lacedosmonians,  and  to  recover  the 
Cadmea  before  succours  could  arrive  from  Sparta.  And  indeed  he 
was  but  a  little  beforehand  with  them;  for  they  had  but  just  surren- 
dered the  place,  and  were  returning  home,  according  to  capitulation, 
when  they  met  Cleombrotus  at  Megara,  marching  towards  Thebes 
with  a  great  army*.  The  Spartans  called  to  account  the  three  har- 
mostea,  officers  who  had  commanded  in  the  Cadmea,  and  signed  tlie 
capitulation.  Hermippidas  and  Arcissus  were  executed  for  it,  and 
the  third,  named  Dysaoridas,  was  so  severely  lined,  that  he  was  forced 
to  quit  Peloponnesusf. 

This  action  of  Pelopidas  j  was  called,  by  the  Greeks,  sister  to  that 
of  Thrasybulus,  on  account  of  their  near  resemblance,  not  only  in  re- 
spect of  the  great  virtues  of  the  men,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
combat,  but  the  success  with  which  fortune  crowned  them.  For  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  another  instance  so  remarkable,  of  the  few  over- 
coming the  many,  and  the  weak  the  strong,  merely  by  dint  of  cou- 
rage and  conduct,  and  procuring  by  these  means  such  great  advantages 
to  their  country.  But  the  change  of  affairs  which  followed  upon 
this  action  rendered  it  still  more  glorious.  For  the  war  which 
humbled  the  pride  of  tlie  Spartans,  and  deprived  them  of  their  em- 
pire both  by  sea  and  land,  took  its  rise  from  that  night,  when  Pelopi- 
das, without  taking  town  or  castle,  but  being  only  one  out  of  twelve 
who  entered  a  private  house,  loosened  and  broke  to  pieces  (if  we  may 
express  truth  by  a  metaphor)  tlie  chains  of  the  Spartan  government, 
until  then  esteemed  indissoluble. 

*  As  it  is  not  probiible  that- tlie  regaining  so  strong  a  place  slmuld  be  the  work  of  a 
day,  or  have  been  effected  with  so  small  a  force  as  Pelopidas  liieu  had,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Xeuophon,  who  tell  us  that  the  Athenians,  early  on 
the  next  morning  after  the  seizing  on  the  cily,  sent  ihe  Theban  i^eneial  live  thousand' 
foot,  and  two  thousand  horse  j  and  that  several  otlier  bodies  of  troops  came  in  from  the 
cities  of  I3(£otia,  to  the  number  of  about  seven  thousand  more;  that  Pelopidas  besieged 
the  place  m  form  with  them,  and  that  it  held  out  several  days,  and  suicendered  at 
length  for  want  of  provisions.      Diodor.  SlcuL  lib.  xv.   Xcuoph.  I.  v. 

t  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Spartans  to  die  sword  in  hand  in  defence  of  a  place  coia- 
Jinitted  to  their  care. 

^  M.  Uacier  gives  a  parallel  between  the  conduct  of  this  action,  and  that  of  llif 
prince  of  i\Xuaaco,  ia  driving  a  Spanish  garrisoa  out  of  liii>  town. 
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The  Lacedaemonians  soon  entering  Boeotia  with  a  powerful  army, 
tlie  Athenians  were  struck  with  terror;  and  renouncing  their  al- 
liance with  the  Thebans,  they  took  cognizance  in  a  judicial  way  of 
all  tiiat  continued  in  the  interest  of  that  people;  some  they  put  to 
death,  some  they  banished,  and  upon  others  they  laid  heavy  fines. 
The  Tliebans  being  thus  deserted  by  tJieir  allies,  tlieir  afrairs  seemed 
to  be  in  a  desperate  situation :  but  Pelopidas  and  Gorgidas,  who 
then  had  tlie  command  in  Boeotia,  sought  means  to  embroil  the 
Athenians  again  with  the  Spartans;  and  tliey  availed  themselves  of 
this  stratagem.  There  was  a  Spartan  named  Sphodrias,  a  man  of 
great  reputation  as  a  soldier,  but  of  no  sound  judgment,  sanguine  m 
his  hopes,  and  indiscreet  in  his  ambition.  This  man  was  left  with 
some  troops  at  Thespia,  to  receive  and  protect  such  of  the  Boeotians 
as  might  come  over  to  the  Spartans.  To  him  Pelopidas  privately 
sent  a  merchant  in  whom  he  could  confide*,  well  provided  with 
money,  and  witli  proposals  that  were  more  likely  to  prevail  than  the 

money:  "  That  it  became  liim  to  undertake  some  noble  enterprise 

to  surprise  the  Piraeus  for  instance,  by  falling  suddenly  upon  the 
Athenians,  who  were  not  provided  to  I'eceive  him :  for  that  no- 
thing could  be  so  agreeable  to  the  Spartans  as  to  be  masters  of 
Athens;  and  that  the  Thebans,  now  incen'^ed  against  the  iVthenians, 
and  considering  them  as  traitors,  would  lend  them  no  manner  of 
assistance." 

Sphodrias,  suffering  himself  at  last  to  be  persuaded,  marched  into 
Attica  by  night,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis  f.  There  the  hearts 
of  his  soldiers  began  to  fail^  and,  finding  his  design  discovered,  he 
returned  to  Thespia,  after  lie  had  thus  brought  upon  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians a  long  and  dangerous  v/ar.  For  upon  this  the  Athenians  rea- 
dily united  with  the  Thebans;  and  having  fitted  out  a  large  fleet, 
they  sailed  round  Greece,  engaging  and  receiving  .such  as  were  in- 
clined to  shake  off  tiie  Spartan  yoke. 

Meantime  the  Thebans,  by  themselves,  frequently  came  to  action 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Boeotia,  not  in  set  battles  indeed,  hut  in 
such  as  were  of  considerable  service  and  improvement  to  them;  for 
their  spirits  were  raised,  their  bodies  inured  to  labour,  and,  by  being 
used  to  these  rencounters,  they  gained   both  experience  ai;d  c^u- 

*  This  is  luorc  probable  tliau  wli.it  Diodorus  Sioiliis  snys;  namely,  thut  Cleornbrotus, 
witliout  any  order  from  tlie  Ephori,  persuaded  Sphodrias  to  surprise  tlie  Piraeus. 

t  Tliey  hoped  to  iiave  reached  the  Pirajus  in  the  niglit,  but  I'ouud,  when  the  day  ap. 
peared,  that  they  were  got  no  tdrther  than  Eleusis. — Spiiodrias,  perceivino-  that  he  was 
discovered,  in  liis  return  plundered  llie  Athenian  territories.  The  Lacedasmonians  re- 
called Sphodrias,  and  the  Ej)/!0)i  proceeded  against  him ;  but  Agesilaus,  influenced  by 
liis  son,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  son  of  Sphodrias,  broughl  lum  oil. 
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rage.  Hence  it  was  that  Antalcidas  the  Spartan  said  to  Agesilaus, 
when  he  returned  from  Bocotia  wounded,  Tndy  yon  are  tvell paid 
for  the  instruction  you  have  given  the  Thehans,  and  for  teaching 
them  the  art  of  war  against  their  will.  Though,  to  speak  properly, 
Agesilaus  was  no*:  their  instructor,  but  those  prudent  generals  who 
made  choice  of  fit  opportunities  to  let  loose  the  Thehans  like  so 
many  young  hounds  upon  the  enemy;  and  when  they  had  tasted  of 
victory,  satisfied  with  the  ardour  they  had  shown,  brought  them  off 
again  safe.  The  chief  honour  of  this  was  due  to  Pclopidas :  for, 
from  the  time  of  his  being  first  chosen  general,  until  his  death,  there 
was  not  a  year  that  he  was  out  of  employment,  but  he  was  constantly 

eitlicr  captain  of  the  sacred  btind,   or  governor  of   Boeotia., ^^And, 

while  he  was  employed,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  several  times  de- 
feated by  the  Thehans,  particularly  at  Plateea,  and  at  Thespia,  where 
Phosbidas,  who  had  surprised  the  Cculmea,  w^s  killed;  and  at  Tana- 
gra,  where  Pelopidas  beat  a  considerable  body,  and  slew,  with  his 
own  hand,  their  general  Panthoides. 

But  these  combats,  though  they  served  to  animate  and  encourage 
the  victors,  did  not  quite  dishearten  t'ic  vanquished.  For  they  were 
not  pitchej  battles,  nor  regi'lar  engagements,  but  rather  advantages 
gained  of  the  enemy  by  well-timed  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Thebans 
sometimes  pm.sued,  and  sometimes  retreated. 

But  the  battle  of  Tegyrss,  which  was  a  sort  of  prelude  to  that  of 
Leuctra,  lifted  the  character  of  Pelopidas  very  high;  for  none 
of  the  other  commanders  could  lay  claim  to  any  share  of  the  ho- 
nour of  the  day,  nor  had  the  enemy  any  pretext  to  cover  the  shame 
of  their  defeat. 

He  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  the  city  of  Orchomenus  *,  which  had 
adopted  i\\^  Spartan  interest,  and  received  two  companies  of  foot  for 
its  defence,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  make  himself  master 
of  it.  Being  informed  that  the  garrison  were  gone  upon  an  expedi- 
tion into  Locris,  he  hoped  to  take  the  town  with  ease,  now  it  was 
destitute  of  soldiers,  and  therefore  hastened  thither  with  the  sacred 
hand,  and  a  small  party  of  horse.  But  finding,  when  he  was  near 
the  town,  that  other  troops  were  coming  from  Sparta  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  that  were  marched  out,  he  led  his  forces  back  again 
by  Tegynje,  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  was  the  only 
way  he  could  pass ;  for  all  the  flat  country  was  overflowed  by  the 
river  Melas,  which,  from  its  very  source,  spreading  itself  into 
marshes  and  navigable  pieces  of  water,  made  the  lower  roads  im-. 
practicable. 

*  This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  considerable  towns  in  Boeotiaj  and  glill  gar- 
jjsoned   by  the  Laccdaeiuoniaus. 
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A  little  below  these  marshes  stands  the  temple  of  Apollo  Tegy- 
rceus,  whose  oracle  there  has  not  been  long  silent.  It  flourished 
most  in  the  Persian  wars,  while  Echerates  was  high-priest.  Here 
they  report  that  AjkjIIo  was  born;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountain  called  Delos,  the  Melas  returns  into  its   channel 

Behind  the  temple  rise  two  copious  springs,  whose  waters  are  ad- 
mirable for  their  coolness  and  agreeable  taste.  The  one  is  called 
Palm,  and  the  other  Olive,  to  this  day;  so  that  Latona  seem"  to 
have  been  delivered  not  between  two  trees,  but  two  fountains  of  that 
name.  Ptoum  too  is  just  by,  from  whence,  it  is  said,  a  boar  sud- 
denly rushed  out  and  frightened  her;  and  the  stories  of  Python  and 
Tityus,  the  scene  of  which  lies  here,  agree  with  their  opinion  who 
say  Apollo  was  born  in  this  place.  The  other  proofs  of  this  matter 
I  omit :  for  tradition  does  not  reckon  this  deity  among  those  who 
were  born  mortal,  and  afterwards  were  changed  into  demigods;  of 
which  number  were  Hercules  aod  Bacchus,  who,  by  their  virtues, 
were  raised  from  a  frail  and  perishable  being  to  immortality;  but  he 
is  one  of  those  eternal  deities  who  were  never  born,  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  those  ancient  sages  that  have  treated  of  these  high  points. 

The  Thebans  then  retreating  from  Orchomenus  towards  Tegyrae, 
the  Lacedaemonians  who  were  returning  from  Locris  met  them  on 
the  road.  As  soon  as  tiiey  were  perceived  to  be  passing  the  straits, 
one  ran  and  toid  Pelopidas,  we  are  fallen  into  the  enemy^s  hands  : 
And  why  not  they,  said  he,  into  ours?  At  the  same  time  he  or- 
dered the  cavalry  to  advance  from  tlie  rear  to  the  front,  that  they 
might  be  ready  for  the  attack;  and  the  infantry,  who  were  but  three 
hundred*,  he  drew  up  in  a  close  body,  hoping  that,  wherever 
they  charged,  they  would  break  through  the  enemy,  though  superior 
in  numbers. 

The  Spartans  had  two  battalions.  Ephorus  says,  tlieir  battalion 
consisted  of  five  hundred  men,  but  Callisthenes  makes  it  seven  hun- 
dred, and  Polybius  and  others  nine  hundred.  Their  polcmarchs, 
(jorgoleon  and  Theopompus,  pushed  boldly  on  against  the  The- 
bans. The  shock  began  in  the  quarter  where  the  generals  fought  in 
person  on  both  sides,  and  was  very  violent  and  furious.     The  Spar- 

*  This  small  body  was,  however,  the  flower  of  the  Tlieban  army,  and  was  flignified 
by  the  names  of  the  sacred  battalion,  and  the  band  of  lovers  (as  mentioned  below),  being 
equally  famed  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Thebaii  state,  and  affection  for  each  oilier.  Some 
fabulous  things  are  related  of  them,  from  wiiich  we  can  only  inicr  that  they  were  a 
brave  resolute  set  of  young  men,  wiio  had  vowed  perpetual  friendship  to  each  other, 
and  had  bound  themselves,  by  the  iirongest  ties,  to  stand  by  one  another  to  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood;  and  were,  therefore,  the  fittest  to  be  employed  in  such  private  and 
aangeroHS  expeditions. 
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tan  commanders,  wlio  attacked  Pelopidas,  were  among  the  first  that 
were  slain  j  and  all  that  were  near  them  heing  either  killed  or  put  to 
flight,  the  whole  army  was  so  terrified,  that  they  opened  a  lane  for 
the  Thebans,  through  which  they  might  have  passed  safely,  and  con- 
tinued their  route,  if  they  had  pleased.  But  Pelopidas,  disdaininef 
to  make  his  escape  so,  charged  those  who  yet  stood  their  ground,  and 
Hiade  such  havoc  among  them,  that  they  fled  in  great  confusion. 
Tlie  pursuit  was  not  continued  very  far,  for  the  Thehans  were  afraid  of 
the  Orchomenians,  who  were  near  the  place  of  battle,  and  of  the 
forces  just  arrived  from  Lacedasmon.  They  were  satisfied  with  beat- 
ing them  in  fair  combat,  and  making  their  retreat  through  a  dispersed 
and  defeated  army. 

Having  therefore  erected  a  troph}-,  and  gathered  the  spoils  of  the 
slain,  they  returned  home  not  a  little  elated.  For  it  seems  that  iii 
all  their  former  wars,  both  with  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  tlie  La- 
cedaemonians had  never  been  beaten,  the  greater  number  by  the  less, 
nor  even  by  equal  numbers  in  a  pitched  battle.  Thus  their  courage 
seemed  irresistible,  and  their  renown  so  much  intimidated  their  ad- 
versaries, that  they  did  not  care  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  them  on 
equal  terms.  This  battle  first  taught  the  Greeks  tliat  it  is  not  the 
Eurotas,  nor  the  space  between  Babyce  and  Cnacion,  which  alone 
produces  brave  warriors;  but  wherever  the  youth  are  ashamed  of 
what  is  base,  resolute  in  a  good  cause,  and  more  inclined  to  avoid 
disgrace  than  danger,  there  are  the  men  who  are  terrible  to  their 
enemies. 

Gorgidas,  as  some  say,  first  formed  the  .sacred  hand,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  select  men,  wlio  were  quartered  in  the  Cadmea,  and 
maintained  and  exercised  at  the  public  expense.  They  v.ere  called 
the  €iti/-handsy  for  citadels  in  those  days  were  called  cities. 

But  Gorgidas,  by  disposing  tliose  that  belonged  to  this  sacred  band 
here  and  there  in  the  first  ranks,  and  covering  the  front  of  his  in- 
fantry with  them,  gave  them  but  little  opportunity  to  distinguish 
themselves,  or  effectually  to  serve  the  common  cause;  thus  divided 
as  they  were,  and  mixed  with  other  troops  more  in  number,  and  of 
inferior  resolution.  But  when  their  valour  appeared  with  so  much 
lustre  at  Tegyrfe,  where  they  fought  together,  and  close  to  the  per- 
son of  their  general,  Pclopidas  would  never  part  them  afterwards, 
but  kept  them  in  a  body,  and  constantly  charged  at  the  head  of  them 
in  the  most  dangerous  attacks :  for,  as  horses  go  faster  when  harness- 
ed together  in  a  chariot  than  tliey  do  when  driven  single,  not  because 
their  united  force  more  easily  breaks  the  air,  but  because  their  spirits 
are  raised  higher  by  emulation;    so  he  thought  the  courage  oi 
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brave  men  WDuld  be  more  irresistible  when  they  were  acting  toge- 
ther, and  contending  with  each  other  vvliich  should  most  excel. 

But  when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  made  j)eace  with  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks,  and  continued  the  war  against  the  Thebans  only,  and 
when  king  Cleombrotus  had  entered  their  country  with  ten  thousand 
foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  they  were  not  only  threatened  with  the 
common  dangers  of  war,  as  before,  but  even  witli  total  cxtiipation, 
which  spread  the  utmost  terror  over  all  Boeotia.  As  Pelopidas  oa 
this  occasion  was  departing  for  the  army,  his  wife,  who  followed  him 
to  the  door,  besought  him  with  tears  to  take  care  of  himself,  he  an- 
swered. My  dear,  jmvate  persons  are  to  he  advised  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  hut  jiersons  in  a  puhlic  character  to  take  care  of  othei'S. 
When  he  came  to  the  army,  and  found  the  general  officers  differ- 
ing in  opinion,  he  was  the  first  to  close  in  with  that  of  Epaminon- 
das,  who  proposed  that  they  should  give  the  enemy  battle.  He  was 
not  indeed  then  one  of  those  that  commanded  in  chief,  but  he  was 
captain  of  the  sacred  hand;  and  they  had  tl.at  confidence  in  him 
which  was  due  to  a  man  who  had  given  his  country  such  pledges  of 
his  regard  for  liberty. 

The  resolution  thus  taken  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  the  t^'o  armies 
in  sight  at  Leuctra,  Pelopidas  had  a  dream  which  gave  him  no  small 
trouble.  In  that  field  lie  the  bodies  of  tlve  daughters  of  Scedasus, 
who  are  called  Leuctridce,  from  the  place ;  for  a  rape  having  been 
committed  upon  them  by  some  Spartans  whom  they  had  hospitably 
received  into  their  house,  they  had  killed  themselves,  and  were  bu- 
ried there.  Upon  this  their  father  went  to  Lacedaemon,  and  demand- 
ed that  justice  should  be  done  upon  the  persons  who  had  committed 
so  detestable  and  atrocious  a  crime;  and,  as  lie  could  not  obtain  it, 
he  vented  bitter  imprecations  against  the  Spartans,  and  then  killed 
himself  upon  the  tomb  of  his  daughters.  From  that  time  many  pro- 
phecies and  oracles  forewarned  the  Spartans  to  beware  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Leuctra:  the  true  intent  of  which  but  few  understood;  for 
they  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  place  tliat  was  meant,  there  being  a  lit- 
tle maritime  town  called  Leuctrum  in  Laconia,  and  another  of  the 
same  name  near  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia-.  Besides,  that  injury 
was  done  to  the  daughters  of  Scedasus  long  before  the  battle  of 
Leuctra. 

Pelopidas  then,  as  he  slept  in  his  tent,  thought  he  saw  these  young 
women  weeping  at  their  tombs,  and  loading  the  Spartans  with  im- 
precations, while  their  father  ordered  hiiu  to  sacrifice  a  red-haired 
young  virgin  to  the  damsels,  if  he  desired  to  be  victorious  in  the  en- 
suing engagement.  This  order  appearing  to  him  cruel  and  unjust, 
he  rose  and  communicated  it  to  the  soothsayers  and  the  generals. 
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Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  neglected  or  disobeyed, 
alleging  to  the  purpose  the  ancient,  stories  of  Menoeceus  the  son  of 
Creon*,  and  Macaria  the  daughter  of  Hercules;  and  tlie  more  mo- 
dern instances  of  Pherecydes  the  philosopher,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  whose  skin  was  preserved  by  their  kings, 
pursuant  to  the  direction  of  some  oracle;  of  Leonidas,  who,  by  order 
of  the  oracle  too,  sacrificed  himself,  as  it  were,  for  the  sake  of 
Greece;  and  lastly,  of  the  human  victims  offered  by  Themistocles  to 
Bacchus  Omestes,  before  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis;  to  all  which  sa- 
crifices the  ensuing  success  gave  a  sanction.  They  observed  also 
that  Agesilaus  setting  sail  from  the  same  place  that  Agamemnon  did, 
and  against  the  same  enemies,  and  seeing,  moreover,  at  Aulis,  the 
same  vision  of  the  goddessf  demanding  his  daughter  in  sacrifice, 
througli  an  ill-timed  tenderness  for  his  child,  refused  it;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  his  expedition  proved  unsuccessful. 

Those  that  were  of  the  contraiy  opinion  argued,  that  so  barbarous 
and  unjust  an  ofliering  could  not  possibly  be  acceptable  to  any  supe- 
rior being;  that  no  Typlions  or  giants,  but  the  father  of  gods  and 
men,  governed  the  world;  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
gods  delighted  in  human  sacrifices;  and  that,  if  any  of  them  did, 
they  ought  to  be  disregarded  as  impotent  beings,  since  such  strange 
and  corrupt  desires  could  not  exist  but  in  weak  and  vicious  minds. 

While  the  principal  ofiacers  were  engaged  on  this  subject,  and  Pe- 
lopidas  was  more  perplexed  than  all  the  rest,  on  a  sudden  a  she-colt 
quitted  the  herd,  and  ran  through  the  camp;  and,  when  she  came  to 
the  place  where  they  were  assembled,  she  stood  still.  The  officers, 
for  their  part,  only  admired  her  colour,  which  was  a  shining  red,  the 
stateliness  of  her  form,  the  vigour  of  her  motions,  and  the  sprightli- 
iiess  of  her  neighings;  but  Theocritus  the  diviner,  understanding 
the  thing  better,  cried  out  to  Pelopidas,  '^  Here  comes  the  victim, 
fortunate  man  that  thou  art!  wait  for  no  other  virgin,  but  sacrifice 
that  which  heaven  hath  sent  thee."  They  then  took  the  colt,  and 
led  her  to  the  tomb  of  the  virgins,  where,  after  the  usual  prayers,  and 
the  ceremony  of  crowning  her,  they  offered  her  up  with  joy,  not  for 

*  McncEceus  devoted  himself  to  death  lor  the  benefit  of  his  country;  as  did  also  Ma- 
caria for  the  benefit  of  the  Heraclidas.  For  an  account  of  the  former  see  the  Phxnissa, 
and  for  the  latter,  the  Heraclid'jB  of  Euripides. 

t  Xeiiophon,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Grecian  history,  acquaints  us,  that  Pclopida*', 
when  he  went  upon  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia,  represented  to  hiui,  that  the  hatred 
which  the  Lacedreinonians  bore  the  Thebans  was  owing  to  their  not  follo^ving  Agesilaus 
vvhen  he  went  to  make  war  upon  Persia,  and  to  their  hindering  him  from  sacrificing  his 
daughter  at  Aulis,  when  Diana  demanded  her;  a  compliance  with  which  demand 
would  have  ensured  hit  iuccess;  such,  at  least,  was  the  doclriae  of  the  heathea 
tlieoJogy. 
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getting  to  publish  the  vision  of  Pelopidas,  and  the  sacrifice  required, 
to  the  whole  army. 

The  day  of  battle  being  come,  Epaminondas  drew  up  the  infantry 
of  his  left  wing  in  an  oblique  form,  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Spar- 
tans being  obliged  to  divide  from  the  other  Greeks,  he  might  fall 
with  all  his  force  upon  Cleonibrotus,  who  commanded  them,  and 
break  them  with  the  greater  ease.  But  the  enemy  perceiving  his  In- 
tention, began  to  change  their  order  of  battle,  and  to  extend  their 
right  wing,  and  wheel  about,  with  a  design  to  surround  Epaminon- 
das. In  the  mean  time  Pelopidas  came  briskly  up  with  his  band  of 
three  hundred;  and  before  Cleombrotus  could  extend  his  wing  as  he 
desired,  or  reduce  it  to  its  former  disposition,  fell  upon  the  Spartans, 
disordered  as  they  were  with  the  imperfect  movement.  And  though 
the  Spartans,  who  were  excellent  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  laboured 
no  point  so  much  as  to  keep  their  men  from  confusion,  and  from 
dispersing  when  their  ranks  happened  to  be  broken;  insomuch  that 
the  private  men  were  as  able  as  the  officers  to  knit  again,  and  to  make 
a  united  effort,  wherever  any  occasion  of  danger  required;  yet  Epa- 
minondas then  attacking  their  riglit  wing  only,  without  stopping  to 
contend  with  the  other  troops,  and  Pelopidas  rushing  upon  them 
with  incredible  speed  and  bravery,  broke  their  resolution,  and  baf- 
fled their  art. The  consequence  was  such  a  rout  and  slaughter  as 

had  been  never  known  before*.  For  this  reason  Pelopidas,  who 
had  no  share  in  the  chief  command,  but  was  only  captain  of  a 
small  band,  gained  as  much  honour  by  this  day's  great  success,  as 
Epaminondas,  who  was  governor  of  Baeotia,  and  commander  of  the 
whole  army. 

Bat  soon  after  they  were  appointed  joint  governors  of  Boeotia,  and 
entered  Peloponnesus  together,  where  they  caused  several  cities  to 
revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  brought  over  to  the  Theban  in- 
terest Elis,  Argos,  all  Arcadia,  and  great  part  of  Laconia  itself.  It 
was  now  the  winter  solstice,  and  the  latter  end  of  tlie  last  month  in 
the  year,  so  that  they  could  hold  their  office  but  a  few  days  longer; 

*  The  Tlitban  army  consisted,  al  most,  but  of  six  tliousand  men,  whereas  that  of  the 
enemy  was  at  least  thrice  that  number,  reckoning  t')e  allies  But  Epaminondas  trusted 
most  in  his  cavalry,  wherein  he  liad  much  tlie  advantage,  boih  in  their  qualily  and  o-ood 
management;  the  rest  he  endeavoured  to  supply  by  the  disposition  of  his  men,  wlio 
were  drawn  up  lifty  deep,  whereas  the  Spartans  were  but  twelve.  When  the  Thebans 
had  gained  the  victory,  and  killed  CieombrotKS,  the  Spartans  renewed  the  %ht,  to  re- 
cover the  king's  body;  and  in  this  the  Theban  general  wisely  chose  to  gratify  them,  ra- 
ther than  to  hazard  the  success  of  a  second  onset.  The  allies  of  the  Spartans  behaved 
ill  in  this  battle,  because  they  catne  to  it  with  an  expectation  to  conquer  without  fight- 
ing; as  for  the  Thebans,  they  had  no  allies  at  this  time.  This  battle  was  fought  in  tl'.a 
year  before  Christ  371.     Diod,  Sic.  1.  xv.  Xenoph.  Hellnn.  1.  vi. 
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for  new  governors  were  to  succeed  on  the  first  clay  of  the  next 
month,  and  the  old  ones  to  deliver  up  their  charge  under  pain 
of  death. 

The  rest  of  their  colleagues,  afraid  of  the  law,  and  disliking  a  win- 
ter campaign,  were  for  marching  home  without  loss  of  time:  but 
Pelopidas  joining  with  Epaminondas  to  oppose  it,  encouraged  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  led  them  against  Sparta,  Having  passed  the  Eu- 
rotas,  they  took  many  of  the  Lacedfemonian  towns,  and  ravaged  all 
the  country  to  the  very  sea,  with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
Greeks,  of  which  the  Thebans  did  not  constitute  the  twelfth  part. 
But  the  character  of  those  two  great  men,  without  any  public 
order  or  decree,  made  all  the  allies  follow  with  silent  approbation, 
wherever  they  led.  For  the  first  and  supreme  law,  that  of  nature, 
seems  to  direct  tliose  that  iiave  need  of  protection,  to  take  him  for 
their  chief  who  is  most  able  to  protect  them.  And  as  passengers, 
though  in  fine  weather  or  in  port  they  may  behave  insolently,  and 
brave  the  pilots,  yet,  as  soon  as  a  storm  arises  and  danger  appears,  fix 
their  eyes  on  them,  and  rely  wholly  on  their  skill;  so  the  Argives, 
the  Eleans,  and  the  Arcadians,  in  the  bent  of  their  councils,  were 
against  the  Thebans,  and  contended  with  them  for  superiority  of 
command  j  but  when  the  time  of  action  came,  and  danger  pressed 
hard,  they  followed  the  Theban  generals  of  their  own  accord,  and 
submitted  to  their  orders. 

In  this  expedition  they  united  all  Arcadia  into  one  body,  drove  out 
the  Spartans  who  had  settled  in  Messenia,  and  called  home  its  an- 
cient inhabitants;  they  likewise  re-peopled  Iihome;  and,  in  their  re- 
turn through  Cenchrca,  they  defeated  the  Athenians*,  who  had  at- 
tacked them  in  the  straits  with  a  design  to  hinder  their  passage. 

After  such  achievements,  all  the  other  Greeks  were  charmed  with 
their  valour,  and  admired  their  good  fortune:  but  the  envy  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  which  grew  up  together  with  their  glory,  prepared 
for  them  a  very  unkind  and  unsuitable  reception  :  for  at  their  return 
they  were  both  capitally  tried  for  not  delivering  up  their  charge  ac- 
cording to  law  in  the  first  month,  which  they  call  Boucution,  but 
holding  it  four  months  longer;  during  which  time  they  performec| 
those  great  actions  in  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia. 

Pelopidas  was  tried  first,  and  therefore  was  in  most  danger;  how- 
ever, they  were  both  acquitted.  Epaminondas  bare  the  accusations 
and  attempts  of  malignity  with  great  patience;  for  he  considered  it 
ps  no  small  instance  of  fortitude  and  magnanimity  not  to  resent  the; 

•  This  happened  to  tlie  Athenians  through  the  error  of  their  general  Iphicrates,  who 
lliough  otherwise  an  able  man,  forgot  the  pass  of  Cenchrea,  while  be  placed  his  troops 
in  posts  less  commodious. 
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injuries  done  by  his  fellow-citizens;  but  Pelopidas,  who  was  natu- 
rally of  a  warmer  temper,  and  excited  by  his  friends  to  revenge  him- 
self, laid  hold  on  this  occasion. 

Menaclidas,  the  orator,  was  one  of  those  who  met  upon  the  great 
enterprise  in  Charon's  house.  This  man  finding  himself  not  held  in 
the  same  honour  with  the  rest  of  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  and 
licing  a  good  speaker,  though  of  bad  principles,  and  a  malevolent 
disposition,  indulged  his  natural  turn,  in  accusing  and  calumniating 
his  superiors;  and  this  he  continued  to  do  with  respect  to  Epami- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas,  even  after  judgment  was  passed  in  their  favour. 
He  prevailed  so  far  as  to  deprive  Epaminondas  of  the  government  of 
BcKotia,  and  managed  a  party  against  him  a  long  time  with  success; 
but  his  insinuations  against  Pelopidas  were  not  listened  to  by  the 
people,  and  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  embroil  him  with  Charon. 
It  Is  the  common  consolation  of  en\y,  when  a  man  cannot  maintain 
the  higher  ground  himself,  to  represent  those  he  is  excelled  by  as 
inferior  to  some  others.  Hence  it  was  that  Menaclidas  was  ever  ex- 
tolling the  actions  of  Charon  to  the  people,  and  lavishing  encomiums 
upon  his  expeditions  and  victories.  Above  all,  he  magnified  his  suc- 
cess in  a  battle  fought  by  the  cavalry  under  his  command  at  Plataea, 
a  little  before  the  battle  at  Leuctra,  and  endeavoured  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  it  by  some  public  monument. 

The  occasion  he  took  was  this:  Androcides  of  Cyzicum  had  agreed 
with  the  Thebans  for  a  picture  of  some  other  battle;  which  piece  he 
worked  at  in  the  city  of  Thebes.  But  upon  the  revolt,  and  the  war 
that  ensued,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that  cit)^,  and  leave  the  painting, 
which  was  almost  finished,  with  the  Thebans;  Menaclidas  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  people  to  hang  up  this  piece  in  one  of  their 
temples,  with  an  inscription,  signifying  that  it  was  one  of  Charon's 
battles,  in  order  to  cast  a  shade  upon  the  glory  of  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
minondas. Certainly  the  proposal  was  vain  and  absurd,  to  prefer 
one  single  engagement*,  in  which  there  fell  only  Gerandas,  a  Spar- 
tan of  no  note,  with  forty  others,  to  so  many  and  such  important 
victories.  Pelopidas,  therefore,  opposed  this  motion,  insisting  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Thebans  to  ascribe  the 
honour  of  a  victory  to  any  one  man  In  particular,  and  that  their 
country  ought  to  have  the  glory  of  it  entire.  As  for  Charon,  he  was 
liberal  in  his  ])raises  of  him  through  his  whole  harangue,  but  he 
showed  that  Menaclidas  was  an  envious  and  malicious  man;  and  he 
often  asked  the  Thebans  if  they  had  never  before  done  any  thing  that 
was  great  and  excellent.     Hereupon  a  heavy  fine  was  laid  upon  Me- 

*  Xenophon  speaks  sliglitly  ofCLaron:  he  saysj  "The  exiles  went  to  the  house  of 
$ne  Charon," 
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naclidas;  and,  as  he  was  not  able  to  pay  it,  he  endeavoured  afterwards 
to  disturb  and  overturn  the  government.  Such  particulars  as  these, 
tliough  small,  serve  to  give  an  insight  into  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  men. 

At  that  time  Alexander*,  the  tyrant  of  Pherse,  making  open  war 
against  several  cities  ofThessaly,  and  entertaining  a  design  to  bring 
the  whole  country  into  subjection,  the  Thessalians  sent  ambassadors 
to  Thebes  to  beg  the  favour  of  a  general  and  some  troops.  Pelopi- 
das,  seeing  Epaminondas  engaged  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, offered  himself  to  command  in  Thessaly,  for  he  was  unwilling 
that  his  mihtary  talents  and  skill  sliould  lie  useless,  and  well  satisfied 
witlial,  that  wherever  Epaminondas  w'as,  there  was  no  need  of  any 
other  general.  He  therefore  marched  with  his  forces  into  Thessaly, 
w^iere  he  soon  recovered  Larissa;  and  as  Alexander  came  and  made 
submission,  he  endeavoured  to  soften  and  humanize  him,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  tyrant,  to  render  him  a  just  and  good  prince.  But  finding 
him  incorjigible  and  brutal,  and  receiving  fresh  complaints  of  his 
cruelty,  his  unbridled  lust,  and  insatiable  avarice,  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  treat  him  with  some  severity ;  upon  which  he  made  his  es- 
cape vvltli  the  guards. 

Having  now  secured  the  Thessalians  against  the  tyrant,  and  left 
them  in  a  good  understanding  among  themselves,  he  advanced  into 
Macedoniaf.  Ptolemy  had  commenced  hostilities  against  Alexan- 
der king  of  that  country,  and  they  both  had  sent  for  Pelopidas  to  be 
an  arbitrator  of  their  differences,  and  an  assistant  to  him  who  should 
appear  to  be  injured.  Accordingly  he  went  and  decided  their  dis- 
putes, recalled  such  of  tlie  Macedonians  as  had  been  banished,  and 
taking  Philip  the  king's  brother,  and  thirty  young  men  of  the  best 
families  as  hostages,  he  brought  them  to  Tliebes,  that  he  might  show 
the  Greeks  to  what  height  the  Theban  commonweahh  was  risen  by 
the  reputation  of  its  arms,  and  the  confidence  that  was  placed  in  its 
justice  and  probityj. 

This  was  that  Philip  who  afterv.'ards  made  war  upon  Greece,  to 
conquer  and  enslave  it.     He  was  now  a  boy,  and  brought  up  at 

*  He  had  lately  poisoned  his  uncle  Poi  vpliron,  and  set  himself  up  tyrant  ia  his  stead. 
Polyphron,  indeed,  had  liilled  his  own  brother  Polydore,  the  lather  of  Alexander.  AJI 
these,  with  Jason,  who  was  of  the  same  family,  were  usurpers  ofThessaly,  which  befor* 
was  a  free  state. 

t  Anjyntas  II.  left  three  legitimate  children,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and 
one  natural  son,  whose  name  was  Ptoletuy.  This  last  made  war  against  Alexander,  slevT 
Iiim  treacherously,  and  reigned  three  years. 

X  About  this  time  the  cause  of  liberty  was  in  a  gre;tt  measure  deserted  by  the  otlier 
Grecian  states.  Thebes  was  now  the  only  commonwealilj  that  retained  any  remains  of 
patriotism,  and  concern  for  the  injured  and  oppressed. 
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Thebes,  in  the  liouse  of  Pammenes.  Hence  he  was  believed  to  have 
chosen  Epaminondas  for  his  pattern  5  and  perhaps  he  was  attentive 
to  that  great  man's  activity  and  happy  conduct  in  war,  which  was  in 
truth  the  most  inconsiderable  part  of  his  character;  as  for  his  tem- 
perance, his  justice,  his  magnanimity,  and  mildness,  which  really 
constituted  Epaminondas  the  great  man,  Pliilip  had  no  share  of  them, 
either  natural  or  acquired. 

After  this,  the  Thessalians  complaining  again  that  Alexander  of 
Pherffi  disturbed  their  peace,  and  formed  designs  upon  their  cities, 
Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  deputed  to  attend  them.  But  having 
no  expectation  of  a  war,  Pelopidas  had  brought  no  troops  with  him, 
and  therefore  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  obliged  him  to  make  rise  of 
the  Thessalian  forces. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  fresh  commotions  in  Macedonia; 
for  Ptolemy  had  killed  the  king,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty.  Pe- 
lopidas, who  was  called  in  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  was  de- 
sirous to  undertake  the  cause;  but,  having  no  troops  of  his  own,  he 
hastily  raised  some  mercenaries,  and  marched  with  them  immediately 
against  Ptolemy.  Upon  their  approach,  Ptolemy  bribed  the  merce- 
naries, and  brought  them  over  to  his  side;  yet,  dreading  the  very 
name  and  reputation  of  Pelopidas,  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to 
him  as  his  superior,  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  with  entreaties,  and 
solemnly  promised  to  keep  the  kingdom  for  the  brothers  of  the  dead 
king,  and  to  regard  the  enemies  and  friends  of  the  Thebans  as  his 
own :  for  the  performance  of  these  conditions  he  delivered  to  him 
his  son  Philoxenus  and  fifty  of  his  companions,  as  hostages.  These 
Pelopidas  sent  to  Thebes.  B»t  being  incensed  at  the  treachery  of 
the  mercenaries,  and  having  intelligence  that  they  had  lodged  the 
best  part  of  their  effects,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  in 
PharsaluSj  he  thought  by  taking  these  he  might  sufficiently  revenge 
the  affront.  Hereupon  he  assembled  some  Thessalian  troops,  and 
inarched  against  the  town.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Alexan- 
der the  tyrant  appeared  before  it  with  his  army.  Pelopidas  conclud- 
ing that  he  was  come  to  make  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  went  to 
him  with  Ismenias.  Not  that  he  was  ignorant  what  an  abandoned 
and  sanguinary  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  but  he  imagined  that  the 
dignity  of  Thebes  and  his  own  character  would  protect  liim  from 
violence.  The  tyrant,  hovvcver,  when  he  saw  them  alone  and  un- 
armed, immediately  seized  their  persons,  and  possessed  himself  of 
Pharsalus.  This  struck  all  his  subjects  with  terror  and  astonisli- 
ment;  for  they  were  persuaded  that,  after  such  a  flagrant  act  of  in- 
justice, he  would  spare  nobody,  but  behave  on  all  occasions,  and  to 
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all  persons,  like  a  man  that  had  desperately  thrown  off  all  regaid  to  his 
own  life  and  safety. 

When  the  Thebans  were  informed  of  this  outrage,  they  were  filled 
with  indignation,  and  gave  orders  to  their  army  to  march  directly 
into  Thessaly;  but  Epaminondas  then  happening  to  lie  under  their 
displeasure*,  tliey  appointed  other  generals. 

As  for  Pelopidas,  the  tyrant  took  him  to  Pherse,  where  at  first  he 
did  not  deny  any  one  access  to  iiim,  imagining  that  lie  was  greatly 
humbled  by  his  misfortune.  But  Pelopidas,  seeing  the  Pherseans 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  bade  them  be  comforted,  because  now 
vengeance  was  ready  to  fail  upon  the  tyrant;  and  sent  to  tell  him,. 
*^  that  he  acted  very  absurdly  in  daily  torturing  and  putting  to  death 
so  many  of  his  innocent  subjects,  and  in  the  meantime  sparing  hiniy 
who,  he  might  know,  was  determined  to  punish  inm  when  once  out 
of  his  hands."  The  tyrant,  surprised  at  his  magnanimity  and  un- 
concern, made  answer,  "  Why  is  Pelopidas  in  such  haste  to  die?" 
Which  being  reported  to  Pelopidas,  he  replied,  "  It  is  that  thou, 
being  more  hated  ])y  the  gods  than  ever,  mayest  the  sooner  come  to  a 
miserable  end." 

From  that  time  Alexander  allowed  access  to  none  but  his  keepers, 
Thebe,  however,  tlie  daughter  of  Jason,  who  was  wife  to  the  tyrant, 
having  an  account  from  those  keepers  of  his  noble  and  intrepid  be- 
haviour, had  a  desire  to  see  him,  and  to  have  some  discourse 
vv^ith  him.  When  she  came  into  the  prison,  she  could  not  presently 
distingtiish  the  majestic  turn  of  his  person  amidst  such  an  appear- 
ance of  distress;  yet  supposing  from  the  disorder  of  his  hair,  and  the 
meanness  of  his  attire  and  provisions,  that  he  was  treated  unwor- 
thily, she  wept.  Pelopidas,  who  knew  not  his  visitor,  was  much  sur- 
prised; but  when  he  understood  her  quality,  addressed  her  by  her 
father's  name,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  acquainted.  And 
upon  her  saying,  "  I  pity  your  wife,"  he  replied,  "  And  I  pity  you, 
who,  wearing  no  fetters,  can  endure  Alexander."  This  affected  her 
nearly;  for  she  hated  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of  the  tyrant,  who  to 
his  other  debaucheries  added  that  of  abusing  her  youngest  brother. 
In  consequence  of  this,  and  by  frequent  interviews  with  Pelopidas,  to 
whom  she  communicated  her  sufferings,  she  conceived  a  still  stronger 
resentment  and  aversion  to  her  husband. 

*  Tlicy  were  displeased  with  liim,  because  in  a  late  battle  fouglit  with  the  Lacedfemo- 
Xiians  near  (>oiinth,  he  did  not,  as  they  thought,  pursue  his  advantage  to  the  utmost^ 
ayd  \nxl  moie  of  (lie  enemy  to  the  sword.  Hereupon  tliey  removed  him  from  the  gO' 
vernnieut  of  Boeotia,  and  sent  him  along  with  their  forces  as  a  private  person.  Such 
acts  of  ingratilude  towards  great  and  excelleui  men  are  common  in  popular  governments^ 
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The  Theban  generals,  who  had  entered  Thessaly  without  doing 
anything,  and,  either  throiightlieirincapaeity  or  ill  fortune,  returned 
with  disgrace,  the  city  of  Thebes  fined  eacli  of  them  ten  thousand 
(Irachmafif  and  gave  Epaminondas  the  command  of  the  army  that  was 
I'D  act  in  Thessaly. 

The  reputation  of  the  new  general  gave  the  Thessalians  fresh 
spirits,  and  occasioned  such  great  insurrections  among  them,  that 
the  tyrant's  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  desperate  condition;  so 
great  was  the  terror  that  fell  upon  his  officers  and  friends,  so  forward 
were  his  subjects  to  revolt,  and  so  universal  was  the  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  him  punished. 

Epaminondas,  however,  preferred  the  safety  of  Pelopidas  to  his 
own  fame;  and  fearing,  if  he  carried  matters  to  an  extremity  at  first, 
that  the  tyrant  might  gi'ow  desperate,  and  destroy  liIs  prisoner;  he 
protracted  the  war.  By  fetching  a  compas,  as  if  to  finish  his  pre- 
parations, he  kept  Alexander  in  suspense,  and  managed  him  so  as 
neither  to  moderate  his  violence  and  pride,  nor  yet  to  increase  his 
fierceness  and  cruelty.  For  he  knew  his  savage  disposition,  and  tlie 
Httle  regard  he  paid  to  reason  or  justice;  that  he  buried  some  persons 
alive,  and  dressed  others  in  the  skins  of  bears  and  wild  boars,  and 
then,  by  way  of  diversion,  baited  them  with  dogs,  or  dispatched  them 
with  darts;  that  having  summoned  the  people  of  Meliboea  and  Sco- 
tusa,  towns  in  friendship  and  alliance  with  him,  to  meet  him  in  full 
assembly,  he  siirrounded  them  with  guards,  and,  with  all  the  wan- 
tonness of  cruelty,  put  them  to  the  sword;  and  that  he  conjccrated 
the  spear  with  which  he  slew  his  uncle  Polyphron,  and  having 
crowned  it  with  garlands,  offered  sacrifice  to  it  as  to  a  god,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Tychon.  Yet,  upon  seeing  a  tragedian  act  the 
Troados  of  Euripides,  he  went  hastily  out  of  the  theatre,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  a  message  to  the  actor,  ^'  Not  to  be  discou- 
raged, but  to  exert  all  his  skill  in  his  part;  for  it  was  not  out  of  any 
dislike  that  he  went  out,  but  he  was  ashamed  tliat  his  citizens  should 
see  him,  who  never  pitied  those  he  put  to  death,  weep  at  the  suffer- 
ings of  Hecuba  and  Andromache."  This  execrable  tyrant  was  ter- 
rified at  the  very  name  and  character  of  Epaminondas, 

And  dropp'd  the  craven  wing. 

He  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste  to  offer  satisfaction,  but  that  general 
did  not  vouchsafe  to  admit  such  a  man  into  alliance  with  the  The- 
bans;  he  only  granted  him  a  truce  of  thirty  days,  and  having  recover- 
ed Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  out  of  his  hands,  he  marched  ba,ck  again 
with  his  army. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Thebans  having  discovered  that  the  Laced^e- 
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monians  and  Atlicnians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Persia 
to  draw  him  into  a  league  with  them,  sent  Peloj)idas  on  their  part; 
whose  established  reputation  amply  justified  their  choice;  for  he  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  king's  dominions  than  he  was  universally 
known  and  honoured ;  the  fame  of  his  battles  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  spread  itself  through  Asia;  and,  after  his  victory  at  Leuctra, 
the  report  of  new  successes  continually  following  had  extended  his 
renown  to  the  most  distant  provinces.  So  that  when  he  arrived  at 
the  king's  court,  and  appeared  before  the  nobles  and  great  officers 
that  waited  tliere,  he  was  the  object  of  universal  admiration :  ''  This," 
said  they,  "  is  the  nian  v;ho  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  em- 
pire both  of  sea  and  land,  and  confined  Sparta  within  the  bounds  of 
Taygetus  and  Eurotas;  that  Sparta,  which  a  little  before,  under  the 
conduct  of  Agesilaus,  made  war  against  the  great  king,  and  shook 
the  realms  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana."  On  the  same  account  Artax- 
erxes  rejoiced  to  see  Pelopidas,  and  loaded  him  with  honours.  But 
when  he  heard  him  converse  in  terms  that  were  stronger  than  those 
of  the  Athenians,  and  plainer  than  those  of  the  Spartans,  he  admired 
liim  still  more;  and,  as  kings  seldom  conceal  their  inclinations,  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  attachment  to  him,  but  let  the  other  ambas- 
sadors see  the  distinction  in  which  he  held  liim.  It  is  true  that,  of 
all  the  Greeks,  he  seemed  to  liave  done  Antalcidas  the  Spartan  the 
greatest  honour  *,  when  he  took  the  garland  which  he  wore  at  table 
from  his  head,  dipped  it  in  perfumes,  and  sent  it  him.  But  though 
he  did  not  treat  Pelopidas  with  that  familiarity,  yet  he  made  him  thb 
richest  and  most  magaiticent  presents,  and  fully  granted  his  de- 
mands; wliich  v/ere,  "  That  all  the  Greeks  should  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent; that  Messcne  should  be  repeopled;  and  that  the  Thebans 
should  be  reckoned  the  king's  hereditary  friends." 

With  this  answer  he  returned,  but  without  accepting  any  of  the 
king's  presents,  except  some  tokens  of  his  favour  and  regard;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  reflected  no  small  dishonour  upon  the  other  ambassa- 
dors. The  Athenians  condemned  and  executed  Timagoras,  and  justly 
too,  if  it  was  on  account  of  the  many  presents  he  received;  for  he 
accepted  not  only  gold  and  silver,  but  a  magnificent  bed,  and  servants 
to  make  it,  as  if  that  was  an  art  which  the  Greeks  were  not  skilled 
in.  He  received  also  fourscore  cows,  and  herdsmen  to  take  care  of 
them,  as  if  he  wanted  their  milk  for  his  health;  and,  at  last,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  as  far  as  the  sea-coast  at  the 

*  If  Piutardi  means  the  Spartan  ambassador,  he  differs  from  Xenoplion,  who  says 
that  his  name  was  Euihicles.  He  likewise  tells  us  that  Timagoras  was  the  person  whoa 
the  king  esteemed  next  to  Pelopidas, 
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king's  expense,  wbo  paid  four  talents  for  his  conveyance.  But  his 
receiving  of  presents  does  not  seem  to  have  been  tlie  principal  thing 
tliat  incensed  the  Athenians:  for  when  Epicrates  the  armour-bearer 
acknowledged  in  full  assembly  tliat  he  had  received  the  king's  pre- 
sents, and  talked  of  proposing  a  decree,  that  instead  of  choosing  nine 
archons  every  year,  nine  of  the  poorest  citizens  should  be  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  king,  that  by  his  gifts  they  might  be  raised  to  afflu- 
ence, the  people  only  laughed  at  the  motion.  Wliat  exasperated 
the  Athenians  most  was,  that  ihe  Thebans  had  obtained  of  the  king 
all  they  asked ;  they  did  not  consider  how  much  the  character  of 
Pelopidas  outweighed  the  address  of  their  orators,  with  a  man  who 
ever  paid  particular  attention  to  military  excellence. 

This  embassy  procured  Pelopidas  great  applause,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  repeopling  of  Messene,  as  of  the  restoring  of  liberty  to 
tlie  rest  of  Greece. 

Alexander  the  Pheraean  was  now  returned  to  his  natural  disposi- 
tion; he  had  destroyed  several  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  put  garrisons 
into  the  towns  of  the  Phtbiotae.,  the  Achfeans,  and  the  ^lagnesians. 
As  soon  as  these  oppressed  people  liad  learned  that  Pelopidas  was 
returned,  they  sent  their  deputies  to  Thebes  to  beg  the  favour  of 
some  forces,  and  that  he  might  be  their  general.  The  Thebans  v.'il-' 
lingly  granted  their  request,  and  an  army  was  soon  got  ready;  but  as 
the  general  was  on  the  point  of  marching,  the  sun  began  to  be  eclipsed, 
and  the  city  was  covered  with  darkness  in  the  day-time. 

Pelopidas,  seeing  the  people  in  great  consternation  at  this  pheno- 
menon, did  not  think  proper  to  force  the  army  to  move  while  under 
such  terror  and  dismay,  nor  to  risk  the  lives  of  seven  thousand  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Instead  of  that,  he  went  himself  into  Thessaly,  and 
taking  with  him  only  t'lree  hundred  horse,  consisting  of  Theban  vo- 
lunteers and  strangers,  he  set  out,  contrary  to  the  warnings  of  the 
soothsayers  and  inclinations  of  the  people:  for  they  considered  the 
eclipse  as  a  sign  from  heaven,  the  object  of  which  must  be  some 
illustrious  personage.  But,  besides  that  Pelopidas  was  the  more  ex- 
asperated against  Alexander,  by  reason  of  the  bad  treatment  lie  had 
received,  he  hoped,  from  tliC  conversation  he  had  with  Thebe,  to  find 
the  tyrant's  family  embroiled  in  great  disorder.  The  greatest  in- 
citement, however,  was  the  honour  of  the  thing.  He  had  a  gene- 
rous ambition  to  sliow  tiie  Greeks,  at  a  time  when  the  Lacedssmo- 
nians  were  sending  generals  and  other  officers  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  and  tlie  Athenians  were  pensioners  to  Alexander,  as  their 
benefactor,  to  whom  they  had  erected  a  statue  of  brass,  that  the 
Thebans  were  the   only  people  who  took   the   field  in  behalf  of 
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the  oppressed,  and  endeavoured  to  exterminate  all  arbitrary  and  un- 
just government. 

When  he  arrived  at  Pharsalus,  lie  assembled  his  forces,  and  then 
marched  directly  against  Alexander ;  who,  knowing  that  Pelopidas 
had  but  few  Thebans  about  him,  and  that  tie  himself  had  double  his 
number  of  Thessalian  infantry,  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  temple 
of  Thetis.  When  he  was  informed  that  the  tyrant  was  advancing  to- 
wards him  with  a  great  army,  So  much  the  better,  said  he, /or  we 
shall  heat  so  many  the  more. 

Near  the  place  called  Cynoscephalfe,  there  are  two  steep  hills  op- 
posite each  other,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Both  sides  endeavour- 
ed to  get  possession  of  these  hills  with  their  infantry.  In  the  mean 
time,  Pelopidas  with  his  cavalry,  which  was  numerous  and  excellent, 
charged  the  enemy's  horse,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  But  while 
he  was  pursuing  them  over  the  plithi,  Alexander  had  gained  the  hills, 
having  got  before  the  Thessalian  foot,  which  he  attacked  as  they 
were  trying  to  force  those  strong  heights,  killing  the  foremost,  and 
wounding  many  of  those  that  followed,  so  that  they  toiled  without 
effecting  any  thing.  Pelopidas,  seeing  this,  called  back  his  cavalry, 
and  ordered  them  to  fall  upon  such  of  the  enemy  as  still  kept  their 
ground  on  the  plain;  and  taking  his  buckler  in  his  hand,  he  ran  to 
join  those  that  were  engaged  on  the  hills.  He  soon  made  his  way 
to  the  front,  and  by  his  presence  inspired  his  soldiers  with  such  vigour 
and  alarcity,  that  the  enemy  thought  they  had  quite  different  men  to 
deal  with.  They  stood  two  or  three  charges ;  but  when  they  found 
tiiat  the  foot  still  pressed  forward,  and  saw  the  horse  return  from  the 
pursuit,  they  gave  ground,  and  retreated,  but  slowly,  and  step  by 
step.  Pelopidas  then  taking  a  view  from  an  eminence  of  the  enemy's 
whole  army,  which  did  not  yet  take  to  flight,  but  was  full  of  confu- 
sion and  disorder,  stopped  awhile  to  look  round  for  Alexander.  When 
he  perceived  him  on  the  right,  encouraging  and  rallying  the  merce- 
naries, he  was  no  longer  master  of  himself;  but  sacrificing  both  his 
safety  and  his  duty,  as  a  general,  to  his  passion,  he  sprang  forward 
a  great  way  before  his  troops,  loudly  calling  for  and  challenging  the 
tyrant,  who  did  not  dare  to  meet  him,  or  to  wait  for  him,  but  fell 
back  and  hid  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  guards.  The  foremost  rq^nks 
of  the  mercenaries,  who  came  hand  to  hand,  were  broken  by  Pelo- 
pidas, and  a  number  of  them  slain;  but  others,  figiiting  at  a  dis- 
tance, pierced  his  armour  with  their  javelins.  The  Thcssalians,  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  him,  ran  down  the  hill  to  his  assistance,  but, 
when  they  came  to  the  place,  they  found  him  dead  upon  the  ground. 
Both  horse  and  foot  then  falling  upon -the  enemy's  main  body,  en- 
tirely routed  them,  and  killed  above  three  thousand.     The   pursuit 
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continued  a  long  way^  and  the  fields  were  covered  with  the  carcases 
of  the  slain. 

Such  of  the  Thebans  as  were  present  were  greatly  afflicted  at  the 
death  of  Pelopidas,  calling  him  their  fatlier,  their  saviour,  and  in- 
structor in  every  thing  that  tvas  great  and  honourable.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at;  since  the  Thessalians  and  allies^  after  exceeding, 
by  their  public  acts  in  his  favour,  the  greatest  honours  that  are  usually 
paid  to  human  virtue,  testified  their  regard  for  him  still  more  sen- 
sibly by  the  deepest  sorrow:  for  it  is  said  that  those  who  were  in  the 
action  neither  put  off  their  armour,  nor  unbridled  their  horses,  nor 
bound  up  their  wounds,  after  they  heard  that  he  was  dead;  but,  not- 
withstanding tlieir  heat  and  fatigue,  repaired  to  the  body,  as  if  it  still 
had  life  and  sense,  piled  roand  it  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  cut 
off  their  horses'  manes  and  their  own  hair^'.  Many  of  them,  when 
they  retired  to  their  tents,  neither  kindled  a  fire,  nor  took  any  re- 
freshment; but  a  raelancludy  silence  reigned  throughout  the  camp, 
as  if,  instead  of  gairiing  so  great  and  glorious  a  victory,  they  had  been 
worsted  and  enslaved  by  the  tyrant. 

When  the  news  was  carried  to  tlie  towns,  tlie  magistrates,  young 
men,  children,  and  priests,  came  out  to  meet  the  body,  with  trophies, 
crowns,  and  golden  armour;  and  when  the  time  of  his  interment  was 
come,  some  of  the  Thessalians,  who  were  venerable  for  their  age, 
went  and  Jiegged  of  the  Thebans  that  they  might  have  the  honour  of 
burying  him.  One  of  them  expressed  himself  in  these  terras; 
''  Wliat  we  request  of  you,  our  good  allies,  will  be  an  honour  and 
consolation  to  us  under  this  great  misfortune.  It  is  not  the  living 
Pelopidas  whom  the  Thessalians  desire  to  attend;  it  is  not  to  Pelo- 
pidas, sensible  of  their  gratitude,  that  they  would  now  pay  the  due 
honours;  all  we  ask  Is  the  permission  to  wash,  to  adorn,  and  inter 
his  dead  b(jdy,  and  if  we  obtain  this  favoui",  we  shall  believe  you  are 
persuaded  that  we  think  our  share  in  the  common  calamity  greater 
than  yours.  You  have  lost  only  a  good  general,  l;ut  we  are  so  un- 
happy as  to  be  deprived  both  of  him  and  of  our  liberty:  for  how  shall 
we  presume  to  ask  you  for  another  general,  when  we  have  not  re- 
stored to  you  Pelopidas  ?" 

The  Thebans  granted  their  request.  And  surely  there  never  was 
a  more  magnificent  funeral,  at  least  in'  the  opinion  of  those  who  do 
not  place  magnificence  in  ivory,  gold,  and  purple;  as  Philistus  did, 
who  dwells  in  admiration  upon  tlie  funeral  of  Dionysius,  which, 
properly  speaking,  was  nothing  but  the  pompous  catastrophe  of  that 
bloody  tragedy,  his  tyranny.  Alexander  the  Great,  too,  upon  the 
death  of  Hephaestion,  not  only  had  the  manes  of  the  horses  and  mules 

•  A  customary  token  ot"  mouiniiig  among  the  ancieiita. 
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sliorn,  but  caused  the  battlements  of  the  w^lls  to  be  taken  down,  that 
the  very  cities  might  seem  to  mourn,  by  losing  their  ornaments,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  beini;:  shorn  and  chastised  witii  grief.  These 
things  being  the  eifects  of  arbitrary  orders,  executed  through  neces- 
sity, and  attended  botii  with  envy  of  those  fcr  whom  they  are  done, 
and  hatred  of  those  who  command  them,  are  not  proofs  of  esteem 
and  respect,  but  of  barbaric  pomp,  of  luxury,  and  vanity,  in  those 
who  lavish  their  wealth  to  such  vain  and  despicable  purposes.  But 
that  a  man  who  was  only  one  of  the  subjects  of  a  republic,  dying  in 
a  strange  country,  neither  his  wife,  children,  or  kinsmen  present, 
without  the  request  or  command  of  any  one,  should  be  attended 
home,  conducted  to  the  grave,  and  crowned  by  so  many  cities  and 
tribes,  might  justly  pass  for  an  instance  of  the  most  perfect  happi- 
ness. For  the  observation  of  ijEs-^p  is  not  true,  that  Death  is  most 
unfortunate  in  the  time  of  prosperity ;  on  the  co7Uran/,  it  is  then 
most  happi/,  since  it  secures  to  good  men  the  glorij  of  their  virtuous 
actions,  and  pnts  them  above  the  poiver  of  fortune.  The  compli- 
ment, therefore,  of  the  Spartan,  was  much  more  rational,  when  em- 
bracing Diagoras,  after  he  and  his  sons  and  grandsons  had  all  con- 
queved  and  been  crowi.'ed  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  said,  Die,  die 
noiv,  Diagoras,  for  thoit  canst  not  he  a  god.  And  yet,  I  think,  if  a 
man  should  put  ail  the  victories  in  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  games 
together,  he  would  not  pretend  to  comj  are  them  with  any  one  of  the 
enterprises  of  Pelopidas,  which  were  many,  and  all  successful;  so 
that  after  he  had  flourished  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  honour  and 
renown,  and  had  been  appointed  the  tliirteenth  time  governor  of 
Boeotia,  he  died  in  a  great  exploit,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  restoring  of  its  liberties  to 
Thessaly. 

His  death,  as  it  gave  the  allies  great  concern,  so  it  brought  tliem 
still  greater  advantages:  for  tlie  Thebans  were  no  sooner  informed 
of  it,  than,  prompted  by  a  desire  of  revenge,  they  sent  upon  that  busi- 
ness seven  thousand  foot  and  seven  hundred  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Malcites  and  Diogiton.  These  (inding  Alexander  weakened 
with  his  late  defeat,  and  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  conipelled  him 
to  restore  the  cities  he  liad  taken  from  tlie  Thessalians,  to  witlulraw  his 
garrisons  from  the  territories  of  tlie  Magnesians,  tlie  Phthiotfe,  and 
Achaeans,  and  to  engage  by  oath  to  submit  to  tiie  Thebans,  and  to  keep 
his  forces  in  readiness  to  execute  their  orders. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  relate  the  punishment  which  the  gods  in- 
flicted upon  him  soon  after  for  his  treatment  of  Pelopidas.  He,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  first  taught  Thebe,  the  tyrant's  wife, 
not  to  dread  the  exterior  pomp  and  splendour  of  his  palace,  tliougU 
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she  lived  in  the  midst  of  guards^  consisting  of  exiles  from  other  coun- 
tries. She,  therefore,  fearing  his  falseliood,  and  liatlng  his  cruelty, 
agreed  with  her  three  brothers,  Tisiphonus,  Pytholaus,  and  Lyco- 
phron,  to  take  him  off;  nnd  they  j)ut  their  design  In  execution  after 
this  manner;  the  whole  palace  was  full  of  guards,  who  watched  all 
the  night,  except  tiie  tyrant's  bed-chamber,  which  was  an  upper 
room,  and  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  guarded  by  a  dog  who  was 
chained  there,  and  who  vrould  fly  at  every  body  except  his  master 
and  mistress,  and  one  slave  that  fed  him.  When  the  time  fixed  for 
the  attempt  was  come,  Tiiebe  concealed  her  brothers  before  it  was 
dark,  m  a  room  hard  by.  She  went  in  alone,  as  usual,  to  Alexander, 
who  was  ah'eady  asleep,  but  presently  ciime  out  again,  and  ordered 
the  slave  to  take  away  the  dog,  because  her  husband  chose  to  sleep 
without  being  disturbed;  and  that  the  stairs  might  not  creak  as  tlie 
young  men  came  up,  she  covered  them  with  wool.  She  then  fetched 
up  her  brothers,  and  leaving  them  at  the  door  with  poniards  in  their 
hands,  went  into  the  chamber,  and  taking  away  the  tyrant's  sword, 
which  hung  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  showed  it  them  as  a  proof  that  he 
was  fast  asleep.  The  young  men  now  being  struck  with  terror,  and 
not  daring  to  advance,  she  reprcr<"hed  them  with  cowardice,  and 
swore  in  her  rage  that  she  would  awake  Alexander,  and  tell  him  the 
whole.  Shame  and  fear  having  brought  them  to  themselves,  she  led 
them  in,  and  placed  them  nbout  the  bed,  herself  liolding  the  light. 
One  of  them  caught  iam  by  the  feet,  and  anorbjer  by  the  iiair  of  his 
head,  while  the  third  stabbed  him  with  his  poniard.  Such  a  death 
was,  perhaps,  too  speedy  for  so  abominable  a  monster;  but  if  it  be 
considered  that  lie  was  the  first  tyrant  wlio  was  assassinated  by  his 
own  wife,  and  that  his  dead  body  was  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  indig- 
nities, and  spurned  and  trodden  under  foot  by  his  subjects,  his  punish- 
ment will  appear  to  have  been  proportioned  to  his  crimes. 
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MARCUS  CLAUDIUS,  who  was  five  times  consul,  was  the  son 
of  Marcus;  and,  according  to  Posldonius,  the  first  of  his  fan;ily  that 
bore  the  surname  of  Marcellus,  that  is.  Martial.  He  liad,  indeed, 
a  great  deal  of  military  experience;  his  make  was  strong,  his  arai  al- 
most irresistible,  and  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  war.  But  though 
impetuous  and  lofty  in  the  combat,  on  other  occasions  he  was  modest 
and  humane.  He  was  so  far  a  lover  of  the  Grecian  learning  and 
€loc|uence,  as  to  honour  and  admh'e  those  that  excelled  iu  them^ 
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though  his  employments  prevenled  his  making  that  progress  in  them 
which  he  desirerl:  for  if  Heaven  ever  designed  that  any  men 

Ill  war's  rude  list  ishould  combat. 

From  7011th  to  age 

as  Homer  expresses  it,  certainly  it  was  the  principal  Romans  of  those 
times.  In  their  youth  they  Imd  to  contend  with  tlie  Carthaginians 
for  the  island  of  Sicily;  in  their  middle  age  with  the  Gauls  for  Italy 
itself;  and  in  their  old  age  again  with  the  Carthaginians  and  Hanni- 
bal. Thus,  even  in  age,  they  had  not  the  common  relaxation  and 
repose,  but  were  called  forth  by  their  birth  and  their  merit  to  accept 
of  military  commands.  / 

As  for  Marcellus,  there  vras  no  kind  of  fighting  in  which  he  was 
not  admirably  well  skilled;  but  in  single  combat  he  excelled  himself. 
He,  therefuie,  never  refused  a  challenge,  or  failed  of  killing  the 
challenger.  In  Sicily,  seeing  his  brother  Otacilius  in  great  danger, 
he  covered  him  with  his  shield,  slew  those  that  attacked  him,  and 
saved  his  life.  For  these  things  he  received  from  the  generals  crowns 
and  other  mili:ary  honours,  while  but  a  youth ;  and  his  reputation 
increasing  every  day,  the  people  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  curiile 
ccdile,  and  the  priests  to  that  of  augur.  This  is  a  kind  of  sacerdotal 
function  to  which  the  lavf  assigns  the  care  of  that  divination  which  is 
taken  from  the  flight  of  birds. 

************* 

After  the  first  Carthaginian  war*,  which  had  lasted  twenty-two 
years,  Rome  was  soon  engaged  in  a  new  war  with  the  Gauls.  The 
Insubrians,  a  Celtic  nation,  who  inliabit  that  part  of  Italy  which  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps^  though  very  powerful  in  tliemselves,  called  in 
the  assistance  of  the  Gesatae,  a  people  cf  Gaul,  v/lio  fight  for  pay  on 
such  occasions.  It  was  a  wonderful  and  fortunate  thing  for  tlie  Ro- 
man jjcople  that  the  Gallic  war  did  not  break  out  at  the  same  time 
with  tlie  Punic;  and  that  the  Gauls,  observing  an  exact  neutrality  all 

•  Pliiturcli  is  a  little  mistaken  here  in  his  chronology.  T!ie  first  Punic  war  lasted 
twenty-four  years,  for  it  began  in  the  ysar  of  Piome  four  hundrcfl  and  eighty-nine^  and 
peace  was  made  with  the  Carthaginians  in  the  year  five  hundred  and  twelve.  The 
Gauls  continued  quiet  all  that  lime,  and  did  not  begin  lo  stir  till  four  years  after.  Then 
they  advanced  to  Ariminum  ;  but  the  Boii,  mutinying  against  their  leaders,  slew  the  kings 
Atcs  and  Galales;  after  which  the  Gauls  fell  upon  each  other,  fcud  numbers  were  slain  j 
they  that  survived  returned  home.  Five  years  tiftcr  this,  the  Gauls  began  to  prepare  for 
a  new  war,  on  account  of  the  division  which  Flaminius  had  made  of  the  lands  in  the 
Picene,  taken  from  the  Senones  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  These  preparations  were  carrying 
on  a  long  time ;  and  it  was  eight  years  after  that  division  before  the  war  began  ia  earnest 
■under  their  chiefs  Congolitanus  and  Aneroesles,  when  L.  yEmilius  Paupus  and  C.  Atiliu* 
Regulus  were  consuls,  in  the  live  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  year  of  Rome,  and  the  third 
year  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Olympiad.     Polyb.  1.  li. 
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that  time,  as  if  they  had  waited  to  take  up  the  conqueror,  did  not  at- 
tack the  Romans  till  they  were  victorious,  and  at  leisure  to  receive 
them.  However,  this  war  was  not  a  little  alarming  to  the  Romans, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Gauls,  as  their  character  of 
old  as  warriors.  They  were,  indeed,  the  enemy  whom  they  dreaded 
most;  for  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Rome ;  and  from 
that  time  it  had  been  provided  by  law  tliat  the  priests  should  be  ex- 
empted from  bearing  arms,  except  it  were  to  defend  the  city  against 
the  Gauls. 

The  vast  preparations  they  made  were  further  proofs  of  their  fears 
(for  it  is  said  that  so  many  thousands  of  Romans  were  never  seen  ia 
arms  either  before  or  since);  and  so  were  the  new  and  extraordinary 
sacrifices  which  they  ofiered.  On  other  occasions,  tliey  had  not 
adopted  the  rites  of  barbarous  and  savage  nations,  but  their  religious 
customs  had  been  agreeable  to  tiie  mild  and  merciful  ceremonies  of 
the  Greeks:  yet,  on  the  appearance  of  this  war,  they  were  forced  to 
comply  with  certain  oracles  found  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyls;  and 
thereupon  they  buried  two  Greeks*,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  like- 
wise two  Gauls,  one  of  each  sex,  alive,  in  the  beast-market;  a  tiling 
that  gave  rise  to  certain  private  and  mysterious  rites,  which  still  con- 
tinue to  be  performed  in  the  month  of  November. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Rouians  sometimes  gained  great 
advantages,  and  sometimes  were  no  less  signally  defeated;  but  there 
was  no  decisive  action  till  the  consulate  «f  Flaminius  and  Furius, 
who  led  a  very  powerful  army  against  the  Insubrians.  Then,  we  are 
told,  the  river  which  runs  through  the  Picene  was  seen  flowing  with 
blood,  and  that  three  moons  appeared  over  the  city  of  Ariminum, 
But  the  priests,  who  were  to  observe  the  flight  of  birds  at  the  time 
of  choosing  consuls,  affirmed  that  the  election  was  faulty  and  inaus- 
picious. The  senate,  therefore,  immediately  sent  letter^  to  the  camp 
to  recal  the  consuls,  insisting  that  they  should  return  without  loss  of 
time,  and  resign  their  office,  and  forbidding  them  to  act  at  all  against 
the  enemy  in  consequence  of  their  late  appointment. 

Flaminius,  having  received  these  letters,  deferred  opening  them 
till  he  had  engaged  and  routed  the  barbariansf,  and  overrun  their 

•  Tliey  offered  the  same  sacrifice  at  the  begiiiishig  of  the  second  Puuic  war. 
I.iv.  1.  xxii.  5.  7. 

t  Flaminius  was  not  entitled  to  this  success  by  Lis  conduct.  He  gave  battle  with  a 
river  beiiind  hira,  where  there  was  not  room  for  his  n)en  to  rally  or  retreat,  if  they  had 
been  broken.  But  possibly  he  might  make  sucli  a  disposition  of  his  forces,  to  shovr 
them  that  they  must  either  conquer  or  die;  for  he  knew  liiat  he  was  acting  againit  the 
intentions  of  the  senate,  and  that  nothing  but  success  could  bring  iiim  off.  Indeed,  he 
was  naturally  rash  and  daring.     It  was  tiie  skill  and  management  of  the  legionary  tri- 
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country.  Therefore,  when  lie  returned  loaded  with  spoils,  the  peo- 
ple did  not  go  out  to  meet  liiui ;  and  because  he  did  not  directly  obey 
the  order  that  recalled  him,  but  treated  it  with  contempt,  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  triumph.  As  soon  as  the  triumph  was  over^ 
both  he  and  bis  colleague  were  deposed,  and  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
private  citizens.  So  much  regard  had  the  Romans  for  religion,  re- 
ferring all  their  affairs  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  gods,  and,  in  their 
greatest  prosperity,  not  suffering  any  neglect  of  the  forms  of  divina- 
tion and  other  sacred  usages ;  for  they  were  fully  persuaded  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  greater  importance  to  the  preservation  of  their  state 
to  have  their  generals  obedient  to  the  gods,  than  even  to  have  them 
victorious  in  the  field. 

To  this  purpose  the  following  story  is  remarkable : — Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius,  who  was  as  much  respected  for  his  valour  and  probity  as  any 
man  in  Rome,  while  consul,  named  Scipio  Nasica  and  Caius  Marcius 
his  successors.  When  they  were  gone  into  the  provinces  allotted 
them,  Sempronius  happening  to  meet  with  a  book  which  contained 
the  sacred  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  war,  found  that  there  was 
one  particular  which  he  never  knew  before.  It  was  this :  "  When 
the  consul  goes  to  take  the  auspices  in  a  house  or  tent  without  the 
^ity,  hired  for  that  pui"pose,  and  is  obliged  by  some  necessary  business 
to  return  into  the  city  before  any  sure  sign  appears  to  him,  he  must 
not  make  use  of  that  lodge  again,  but  take  another,  and  there  begin 
his  observations  anew."  Sempronius  was  ignorant  of  this  when  he 
named  those  two  consuls,  for  he  had  twice  made  use  of  the  same 
place;  but  when  he  perceived  his  error,  he  made  the  senate  ac- 
quainted with  it.  They,  for  their  part,  did  not  lightly  pass  over  so 
small  a  defect,  but  wrote  to  the  consuls  about  it,  who  left  their  pro- 
vinces, and  returned  with  all  speed  to  Rome,  where  they  laid  down 
their  offices.  This  did  not  happen  till  long  after  the  affair  of  which 
we  were  speaking*. 

But  about  that  very  time,  two  priests  of  the  best  families  in  Rome, 
Cornelius  Cethegus  and  Quintus  Sulplcius,  were  degraded  from  the 
priesthood ;  the  former,  because  he  did  not  present  the  entrails  of 
the  victim  according  to  rule;  and  the  latter,  because,  as  he  was  sa- 
crificing, the  tuft  of  his  cap,  which  was  such  a  one  as  the  Flamines 

bui'.es  wfiich  made  amends  for  the  consul's  imprudence.  Thej  distributed  among  th« 
soldiers  of  the  first  line  the  pikes  of  the  Trjarii,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  use  «f 
their  swords;  and  when  the  first  ardour  of  the  Gauls  was  over,  they  ordered  the  Ro- 
mans to  shorten  their  swords,  close  with  the  enemy,  so  as  to  leave  them  no  room  to 
lift  up  their  arms,  and  stab  them;  which  they  did  without  ruaning  anjr  hazard  them** 
•«lves,  the  swords  of  the  Cuuls  having  no  points. 


•  Sixty  year*  after* 
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wear,  fell  off.  And  because  tlie  squeaking  of  a  rat  happened  to  be 
heard  at  the  moment  that  Minucius  the  dietator  appointed  CaiuS 
Flaminius  his  general  of  horse,  the  people  oblii'cd  them  to  quit  their 
posts,  and  appointed  others  in  their  stead.  But,  while  they  observed 
these  small  matters  with  such  exactness,  they  gave  not  into  any 
sort  of  superstit'on*,  for  they  neither  changed  nor  went  beyond  the 
ancient  ceremonies. 

Flaminius  and  his  colleague  being  deposed  from  the  consulship, 
tVie  magistrates,  called  iy?^??Teo6'5tj  nominated  Marcellus  to  that  high 
office,  who,  wlien  he  entered  upon  it,  took  Cneius  Cornelius  Sjipio 
for  his  colleague.  Though  the  Gauls  are  said  to  have  been  disposecl 
to  a  reconciliation,  and  the  senate  was  peaceably  inclined,  yet  the 
people,  at  the  instigation  of  Marcellus,  were  for  war.  However,  a 
peace  was  concluded;  which  seems  to  have  been  broke  by  the  Ge- 
satffi,  who,  having  passed  the  Alps  with  thirty  thousand  men,  pre- 
vailed with  tlie  Insubrians  to  join  them  with  much  greater  numbers. 
Elated  with  their  strength,  they  marched  immediately  to  x^cerreel,  a 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  There  Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gesatae^ 
took  ten  thousand  men  from  tlie  main  body,  and  with  this  party  laid 
waste  all  the  country  about  the  river. 

When  Marcellus  was  informed  of  their  march,  he  left  his  colleague 
before  Acerrae  with  all  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  the  third  part 
of  the  horse;  and  taking  with  him  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  and  about 
six  hundred  of  the  light-armed  foot,  he  set  out,  and  kept  forward 
day  and  night,  till  he  came  up  with  the  ten  thousand  Gesataa  near 
Chi:s^idium§,  a  litt'.'  town  of  the  Gauis,  which  had  very  lately  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans.  He  had  not  tim.e  to  give  his  troops  any  rest 
or  refreshment;  for  the  barbarians  immediately  perceived  his  ap- 
proach, and  despised  his  attempt,  as  he  had  bui  a  handful  (n'"  infantry, 
and  tliey  made  no  account  of  his  cavalry.  These,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Gauls,  being  skilled  in  fig])ting  on  horseback,  thought  they  had 
the  advantage  in  this  respect;  and,  besides,  they  greatly  exceeded 
Marcellus  in  numbers.  They  marched,  tlierefore,  directly  against 
him,  their  king  at  their  head,  with  great  impetuosity  and  dreadful 
menaces,  as  if  sure  of  crushing  him  at  once.    ^larcellus,  because  his 

*  Tills  word  is  here  used  in  the  literiil  sense. 

t  These  were  officers  uho^  when  there  were  no  legal  magistrates  in  being,  were  ap- 
pointed to  liold  the  comitia  for  electing  new  ones.  The  title  of  Interreges,  which  was 
given  them  while  the  government  was  regal,  was  continued  to  them  under  tlie  coin- 
monwealtl). 

i  The  Romans  were  besieging  Acerrss,  and  the  Gauls  went  to  relieve  it;  but  finding 
themselves  unable  to  do  that,  they  passed  the  Po  with  part  of  their  array,  and  laid  siege 
to  Clastidium,  to  make  a  diversion.     Pobjh.  1.  ii. 

§  Livy  places  this  town  in  Liguria  Montana. 
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party  was  but  small,  to  prevent  its  being  surrounded,  extended  the 
wings  of  his  cavaby,  tliinning  and  widening  the  line,  till  he  present- 
ed a  front  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy.  He  was  now  ad- 
vancing to  the  charge,  when  his  horse,  terrified  with  tlie  shouts  of 
the  Gauls,  turned  short,  and  forcibly  carried  him  back.  Marcellus, 
fearing  that  this,  interpreted  by  superstition,  should  cause  some  dis- 
order in  his  troops,  quickly  turned  his  horse  again  towards  the  ene- 
my, and  then  paid  his  adorations  to  the  sun;  as  if  that  movement 
had  been  made,  not  by  accident,  but  design,  for  the  Romans  always 
turn  round  '.vhen  they  worship  the  gods.  Upon  the  point  of  engag-^ 
ing,  he  vowed  to  Jupiter  Ferefrius  the  choicc:iL  of  the  enemy's  arms. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  the  Gauls  spied  him,  auu  judging  by 
the  ensi^ais  of  auth.ority  that  he  was  the  consul,  he  set  spurs  to  h^s 
horse,  and  advanced  a  considerable  way  before  the  rest,  brandishing 
his  spear,  and  loudly  challenging  him  to  the  combat.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  by  his  stature,  as  well  as  by  his 
armour,  which,  being  set  off  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  most  lively 
colours,  shone  like  lightning.  As  jMarcelius  was  viewing  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  enemy's  forces,  he  cast  his  f  yes  upon  this  rich  suit  of 
armour,  and  concluding  that  in  it  his  vow  to  Jupiter  would  be  ac- 
complished, lie  rushed  upon  the  Gaul,  and  pierced  his  breast-plate 
with  his  spear,  which  stroke,  together  with  the  weight  and  force  of 
the  consul's  horse,  lirought  him  to  the  ground,  and  with  two  or  three 
more  blows  he  dispatched  him.  He  then  leaped  from  his  horse  and 
disarmed  him,  and  lifting  up  his  spoils  towards  heaven,  he  said,  '*  O 
Jupiter  Feretriiis,  who  observest  the  deeds  of  great  warriors  and  ge- 
nerals in  battle,  I  now  call  thee  to  witness  that  I  am  the  third  Roman 
consul  and  general  who  have,  with  my  own  hands,  slain  a  general 
and  a  king!  To  thee  I  consecrate  tlie  most  excellent  spoils.  Do 
thou  grant  us  equal  success  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war." 

When  this  prayer  was  ended,  the  Roman  cavalry  encountered  both 
the  enemy's  horse  and  foot  at  the  same  time,  and  gained  a  victory, 
not  only  great  in  itself,  but  peculiar  in  its  kind;  for  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  such  a  handful  of  cavalry  beating  such  numbers,  both  of 
horse  and  foot,  either  before  or  since.  Marcellus  having  killed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  their  arms  and  baggage,  re- 
turned to  iiis  colleague*,  who  had  not  such  good  success  against  the 
Gauls  before  Milan,  which  is  a  great  a::d  populous  city,  and  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  country.  For  this  reason  the  Gauls  defended  it  with 
such  spirit  and  resolution,  that  Scipio,  instead  of  besieging  it,  seemed 
rather  besieged  himself.     But  upon  the  return  of  Marcellus,   the 

*  During  the  absence  of  Marcfllus,  Acerrse  had  been  taken  by  his  colleague  Scipioj 
%ho  from  thence  had  marched  to  iavest  Mediolamiin,  or  3Iilan. 
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Gesatae,  understanding  that  their  king  was  slalnj  and  his  army  de- 
feated, drew  off  their  forces;  and  so  Milan. was  taken*;  and  the  Gauls 
surrendering  the  rest  of  tiieir  cities,  and  referring  every  thing  to  the 
equity  of  the  Romans,  obtained  reasonable  conditions  of  peace. 

The  senate  decreed  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  only;  and  whether  we 
consider  the  rich  spoils  that  were  displayed  In  it,  the  prodigious  size 
of  the  captives,  or  tlie  magnificence  with  which  the  whole  was  con- 
ducted, it  was  one  of  the  most  s{)Iendid  that  was  ever  seen.  But 
the  most  agreeable  and  most  uncommon  spectacle  was  Marcellus 
himself,  carrying  the  armour  of  Viridomarus,  which  he  vowed  to  Ju- 
piter. He  had  cut  the  trunk  of  an  oak  in  the  form  of  a  trophy, 
which  he  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  that  barbarian,  placing  every  part 
of  his  arms  in  handsome  order.  When  the  procession  began  to 
move,  he  mounted  his  chariot,  which'  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
passed  through  the  city  with  the  trophy  on  his  shoulders,  which  was 
the  noblest  ornament  of  the  whole  triumph.  The  army  followed, 
clad  in  elegant  armour,  and  singing  odes  composed  for  that  occasion, 
and  other  songs  of  triumph.  In  lionour  of  Jupiter  and  their  general. 

When  he  came  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  lie  set  up  and 
consecrated  the  trophy,  being  the  third  and  last  general  who  as  yet 
has  been  so  gloriously  distinguished.     The  first  was  Romulu--;,  after 
he  had  slain  Acron,  king  of  the  Caeninenses;  Cornelius  Cossus,  who 
slew  Volumnius  tlie  Tuscan,  was  the  second;  and  the  third  and  last 
was  Marcellus,  who  killed  with  his  own  hand  Viridomarus  king  of 
the  Gauls.    The  god  to  whom  these  spoils  were  devoted  was  Jupiter, 
surnamed  Feretrius  (as  some  say),  from  the  Greek  word  Pheretron, 
which  signifies  a  car,  for  tlie  trophy  was  borne  on  such  a  carriage, 
and  the  Greek  language  at  that  time  v.-as  much  mixed  with  the  La- 
tin.   Others  say  Jupiter  had  that  appellation,  because  he  strides  icith 
lightning,  for  the  Latin  wovd^  ferire  signifies  to  strike.    Others  again 
will  have  it,  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  strokes  v/hich   are  given  in 
battle;  for  even  now,  when  the  Romans  charge  or  pursue  an  enemy, 
they  encourage  each  otlier  by  calling  out,  feri,  feri,   strike,  strike 
them  down.     What  they  take  from  the  enemy  in  the  field,  they  call 
by  the  general  name  of  spoils,   but  those  which  a  Roman  general 
takes  from  the  general  of  the  enony,  they  call  opime  spoils.     It  is, 
indeed,  said   that  Numa  Pompilius,   in  his  Commentaries,  makes 
mention  oi opi/ne  spoils  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  order;  that  he 
directed  the  first  to  be  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  the  second  to  Mars, 
and  the  third  toQuirinus;  and  that  the  persons  who  took  the  first 
should  be  rewarded  with  three  hundred  ascs,  the  second  with   two 

•  Comum  also,  another  cit}'  of  great  importance,  surrendered.     Thus  al]  Italy,  from 
the  Alps  to  the  loaitja  sea,  became  entirely  Roman. 
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hundred,  and  the  third  with  one  hundred.  But  the  most  received  opi  • 
nion  is,  that  those  of  tlie  first  sort  only  should  be  honoured  with  the 
name  of  ojnme,  which  a  general  takes  in  a  pitched  battle,  when 
he  kills  the  etiemy's  general  with  his  own  hand.  But  enough 
of  this  matter. 

The  Romans  thought  themselves  so  liappy  in  the  glorious  permd 
put  to  this  war,  that  they  made  an  offering  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  of  * 
golden  cup,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude;  they  also  liberally 
shared  tlie  spoils  with  the  confederate  cities,  and  made  a  very 
handsome  present  out  of  them  to  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  theiF 
friend  and  ally. 

Some  time  after  this,  Hannibal  having  entered  Italy,  Marcellus 
was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily.  The  war  continued  to  rage,  and  tliat 
unfortunate  blow  was  received  at  Cannfe,  by  which  many  thousands 
of  Romans  fell.  The  few  that  escaped  fled  to  Canusium :  and  it  was 
expected  that  Hannibal,  who  had  thus  destroyed  the  strength  of  the 
Roman  forces,  would  marcli  directly  to  Rome.  Hereupon  Marcellus 
'first  sent  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men  to  guard  the  city;  and  after- 
wards, by  order  of  the  senate,  he  went  to  Canusium,  drew  out  the 
troops  that  had  retired  thither,  and  marched  at  their  head  to  keep  the 
country  from  being  ravaged  by  the  enemy. 

The  wars  had  by  this  time  carried  oft'  the  chief  of  the  Roman  no- 
bility, and  most  of  their  best  oflicers.  Still,  indeed,  there  remained 
Fabins  Maximus,  a  man  higlily  respected  for  his  probity  and  pru- 
dence; but  his  extraordinary  attention  to  the  avoiding  of  loss  passed 
for  want  of  spirit  and  incapacity  for  action.  The  Romans,  therefore, 
considering  him  as  a  proper  person  for  the  defensive,  but  not  the  of- 
fensive part  of  war,  had  recourse  to  Marcellus;  and  wisely  tempering' 
his  boldness  and  activity  with  tl.e  slow  and  cautious  conduct  of  Fa- 
bius,  they  sometimes  appointed  them  consuls  together,  and  some- 
times sent  out  the  one  in  the  quality  of  consul,  and  the  other  in  that 
of  pro-consul.  Posidonius  tells  us,  that  Fabius  was  called  the  buck- 
ler, and  Marcellus  the  sword:  but  Hannibal  himself  said,  "  He 
stood  in  fear  of  Fabius  as  his  schoolmaster,  and  of  JMarcellus  as  his 
adversary;  for  he  received  hurt  from  the  latter,  and  the.  former  pre- 
vented his  doing  hurt  himself." 

Hannibal's  soldiers,  elated  with  theii  victory,  grew  careless,  and^ 
straggl'ng  from  the  camp,  roamed  about  the  country,  where  Marcel- 
lus ftll  upon  them,  and  cut  olf  great  numbers.  After  this,  he  weofi 
to  the  relief  of  Naples  and  Nola.  The  Neapolitans  he  confirmed  \xx 
tl  e  Roman  interest,  to  which  they  were  themselves  well  inclined^ 
but  when  he  eiitered  Nola,  he  found  great  divisions  there,  the  senate 
of  that  city  being  unable  to  restraiii  the  couuoDuaJty,  wUp  were  q^ 
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tached  to  Hannibal.  There  was  a  citizen  in  this  place  named  Ban- 
dius*,  well  born,  and  celebrated  for  his  valour;  for  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  where,  after  killing  a 
number  of  Carthaginians,  he  was  found  at  last  upon  a  heap  of  dead 
bodies,  covered  with  wounds.  Hannibal,  admiring  his  bravery,  dis- 
missed him  not  only  without  ransom,  but  with  handsome  presents, 
honouring  him  with  his  friendship  and  admission  to  the  rights  of  hos- 
pitality. Bandius,  in  gratitude  for  these  favours,  heartily  espoused  the 
party  of  Hannibal,  and  by  his  authority  drew  the  people  on  to  a  re- 
volt. Marcellus  thought  it  wrong  to  put  a  man  to  death  who  had 
gloriously  fought  the  battles  of  Rome.  Besides,  the  general  had  so 
engaging  a  manner  grafted  upon  his  native  humanity,  that  he  could 
hardly  fail  of  attracting  the  regards  of  a  man  of  a  great  and  generous 
spirit.  One  day,  Bandius  happening  to  salute  him,  Marcellus  asked 
him  who  he  was;  not  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  his  person,  but  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  introduce  what  he  had  to  say.  Being 
told  his  name  was  Lucius  Bandius,  "What!"  says  Marcellus,  in 
seeming  admiration,  "  that  Bandius  v.ho  has  been  so  much  talked 
of  in  Rome  for  his  gallant  beliaviour  at  Cannae,  who  indeed  was  tlie 
only  man  that  did  not  abandon  the  consul  ^milius,  but  received  in 
his  own  body  most  of  the  shafts  that  were  aimed  at  him !"  Bandius 
saying  he  was  the  very  person,  and  showing  some  of  his  scars,  "Why 
then,"  replied  Marcellus,  "  when  you  bore  about  you  such  marks 
of  your  regard  for  us,  did  not  you  come  to  us  one  of  the  first  ?  Do 
we  seem  to  you  slow  to  reward  the  virtue  of  a  friend,  wlio  is  honour- 
ed even  by  his  enemies  ?"  After  this  obliging  discourse,  he  embraced 
him,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a  war-horse,  and  five  hundred 
drachmas  in  silver. 

From  this  time  Bandius  was  very  cordially  attached  to  Marcellus, 
^nd  constantly  informed  him  of  the  proceedings  of  the  opposite  party, 
who  were  very  numerous,  and  who  had  resolved,  when  the  Romans 
marched  out  against  the  enemy,  to  plunder  their  baggage.  Here- 
upon Marcellus  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle  within  the  city, 
placed  the  baggage  near  the  gates,  and  published  an  edict,  forbid- 
ding the  inhabitants  to  appear  upon  the  walls.  Hannibal,  seeing 
no  hostile  appearance,  concluded  that  every  thing  was  in  great  dis^ 
order  in  the  city,  and  therefore  he  approached  with  little  precau^ 
tion.  At  this  moment  Marcellus  commanded  the  gate  tliat  was  next 
him  to  be  opened,  and  sallying  out  with  the  best  of  his  cavalry,  he 
charged  the  enemy  in  front.  Soon  after,  the  infantry  rushed  out  at 
another  gate  with  loud  shouts.  And  while  Hannibal  was  dividing 
Lis  forces  to  oppose  these  two  parties,  a  third  gate,  was  opened,  and 

*  Or  Bantius. 
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the  rest  of  the  Roman  troops  issuing  out,  attacked  the  enemy  on 
another  side,  who  were  greatly  disconcerted  at  such  an  unexpected 
sally,  and  who  made  but  a  faint  resistance  against  those  with 
whom  they  were  first  engaged,  by  reason  of  tlieir  being  fallen  upon 
by  another  body. 

Then  it  was  tliat  Hannibal's  men,  struck  with  terror,  and  covered 
with  wounds,  first  gave  back  before  the  Romans,  and  were  driven 
to  their  camp.  Above  five  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
slain,  whereas  of  the  Romans  there  fell  not  more  than  five  hundred. 
Livy  does  not,  indeed,  make  this  defeat  and  loss  on  the  Carthaginian 
side  to  have  been  so  considerable  j  he  only  aflirms  that  Marcellus 
gained  great  honour  by  this  battle,  and  that  the  courage  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  wonderfully  restored  after  all  their  misfortunes,  who  novr 
no  longer  believed  that  they  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  that  was  in- 
vincible, but  one  who  was  liable  to  suifer  in  liis  turn. 

For  this  reason  the  people  called  Marcellus,  though  absent,  to  fill 
the  place  of  one  of  the  consuls  wlio  was  dead*,  and  prevailed,  against 
the  sense  of  the  magistrates,  to  have  the  election  put  oif  till  his  re- 
turn. Upon  his  arrival  he  was  unanimously  chosen  consul;  but  it 
happening  to  thunder  at  that  time,  the  augurs  saw  that  the  omen  was 
unfortunate;  and,  as  they  did  not  choose  to  declare  it  such,  for  fear 
of  the  people  t,  Marcellus  voluntarily  laid  down  the  office.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  continued  to  him 
in  quality  of  pro-consul,  and  returned  immediately  to  Nola,  from 
whence  he  made  excursions  to  chastise  those  that  had  declared  for 
the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal  made  haste  to  their  assistance,  and  of- 
fered him  battle,  which  he  declined.  But  some  days  after,  when  he 
saw  that  Hannibal,  no  longer  expecting  a  battle,  had  sent  out  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  to  plunder  the  country,  lie  attacked  him 
vigorously,  having  first  provided  the  foot  with  long  spears,  such  as 
they  use  in  sea-fights,  which  they  were  taught  to  hurl  at  the  Car- 
thaginians at  a  distance,  who,  for  their  part,  were  not  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  javelin,  and  only  fought  hand  to  hand  with  short  swords. 
For  liiis  reason,  all  that  attempted  to  make  head  against  the  Roman* 

•  This  was  PiJSlliuniius  Alhinus,  wliu  wiis  cut  off  will)  all  liis  army  by  the  Boii,  ia  a  vast 
forest  called  by  the  Cjauls  the  forest  of  Litaiia.  It  secins  they  had  cut  all  the  trees  near 
the  road  he  was  to  pass  in  t,uch  a  manner  that  they  aiighl  be  tumbled  upon  his  army 
with  the  Icnst  motion. 

t  Marcellus  was, a  plebeian,  as  was  also  his  colleague  Semprunius;  and  the  patricians, 
unwilling  to  see  two  plebeians  consuls  at  the  same  time,  influenced  the  augurs  to  pronounce 
the  election  of  Marcellus  disagreeable  to  the  gods.  But  the  people  would  not  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  declaration  of  the  augurs,  had  not  Marcellus  showed  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion as  zealous  a  republican  as  he  was  a  great  commander,  and  refused  that  honour 
which  Lad  not  the  sanction  of  all  his  fcllow-citiiens. 
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were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  fly  in  great  confusion,  leaving  five 
thousand  men  slain  upon  the  field*,  besides  the  loss  of  four  elephants 
4<illed,  and  two  taken.  ^Vhat  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the 
third  day  after  the  battle  f,  above  three  hundred  horse,  Spaniards  and 
Numidians,  came  over  to  Marcellus,  a  misfortune  which  never  before 
happened  lo  Hannibal;  for  though  !.!s  army  was  collected  from 
several  barbarous  nations,  different  both  in  their  njanners  and  their  lan- 
guage, yet  he  had  a  long  time  preserved  a  perfect  unanimity  through- 
out the  whole.  This  body  of  horse  ever  continued  faithful  to  Mar- 
cellus,  and  those  that  succeeded  him  in  the  command  t. 

Marcellus  being  appointed  consul  the  third  time,  passed  over  into 
Sicily  II .  For  Hannibal's  great  success  had  encouraged  the  Cartha- 
ginians again  to  support  their  claim  to  that  island;  and  they  did  it 
the  rather  because  the  affairs  of  Syracuse  were  in  some  confusion  upon 
the  death  of  Hieronymus§,  its  sovereign.  On  this  account  the 
Romans  had  already  sent  an  army  thither  under  the  command  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  ^T. 

Tiie  command  devolving  upon  Marcellus,  he  was  no  sooner  arrived 
in  Sicily,  than  a  great  number  of  Romans  came  to  throw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  and  represent  to  him  their  distress.  Of  those  that  fought 
against  Hannibal  at  Cannae,  some  escaped  by  flight,  and  others  were 

*  On  theRiJiiian  side  there  were  not  a  tlioiisend  killed.     Ljii.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  40. 

t  Livj  makes  liiem  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two.  It  is  therefore  proba- 
ble  that  we  should  read,  in  this  place,  one  thousuiiil  ihree  hundred  horse. 

i  Marcellus  beat  Hannibal  a  third  time  before  Nola :  and  had  Claudius  Nero,  wha 
was  sent  out  to  take  a  circuit,  and  attack  the  Carthaginians  in  the  rear,  coine  up  in  time, 
that  day  w(;uld  probably  lidve  made  reprisals  for  the  loss  sustained  at  Cannas.  Liv.  lib. 
xxiv.  0.  17. 

II  In  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  siid  fortj'-first  Olympiad,  the  five  hundred  and 
thirty-ninth  of  Rome,  and  two  hundred  and  twelve  years  before  the  birth  of  Chiist. 

§  Hieronymus  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects  at  Leoiitiuin,  the  conspirators  hav- 
ing prevailed  on  Dinoaianes,  one  of  his  guards,  to  favour  tlipir  attack.  He  was  the  soa 
of  Gelo,  and  the  grandson  of  Hiero.  His  father  Gelo  died  first,  and  afterwards  !iis 
grandfather,  being  ninety  years  old  ;  and  Hieronymus,  who  was  not  then  fifteen,  wa« 
slain  some  months  alter.  These  three  deaths  happened  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  that  preceded  Marcellus's  third  consulate. 

^  Appivis  Claudius,  who  was  sent  into  Sicily  in  quality  of  praator,  was  there  before 
the  death  of  Hieronymus.  That  young  prince,  having  a  turn  for  raillery,  only  Ic-.ughed 
at  the  Roman  ambassadors :  "  I  will  ask  you,"  said  he,  "  but  one  question;  W!io  were 
conquerors  at  Caunffi,  you  or  the  Carthaginians?  I  am  told  such  surprising  things  of  that 
battle,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  know  all  the  particulars  of  it."  And  again,  "  Let  the 
Romans  restore  uU  the  gold,  the  corn,  and  the  other  presents  that  they  drew  from  nij 
grandfather,  and  consent  that  the  river  Hiuiera  be  the  common  boundary  between  us,  aud 
I  will  renew  the  ancient  treaties  with  them."  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Roman  prastor  was  not  entirely  unconccnied  in  a  plot  which  was  so  useful  to  his  re- 
jublic. 
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taken  prisoners;  the  latter  in  such  numbers,  that  it  was  thought  the 
Romans  must  want  men  to  defend  the   walls  of  their  capital.     Yet 
that  commonwealth  had  so  much  firmness  and  elevation  of  mind, 
that  though  Hannibal  offered  to  release  the  prisoners  for  a  very  in- 
considerable ransom,  they  refused  it  by  a  public  act,  and  left  them 
to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  out  of  Italy o     As  for  those  that  had  saved 
themselves  by  flight,  they  sent  them  into  Sicily,  with  an  order  not  to 
set   foot  on  Italian  ground  during  the  vv^ar  with  Hannibal.     These 
came  to  Marcellus  in  a  body,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  begged, 
with  loud  lamentations  and  floods  of  tears,  the  favour  of  being  ad- 
mitted again  into  the  army,  promising  to  make  it  appear  by  their  fu- 
ture behaviour,  that  that  defeat  was  owing  to  their  misfortune,  and 
not  to  their  cowardice.     Marcellus,  moved  with  compassion,  wrote 
to  the  senate,  desiring  leave  to  recruit  his  army  with  these  exiles,  as 
he  should  find  occasion.     After  much  deliberation,  the   senate  sig- 
nified  by  a  decree,    "  That  the  commonwealth  had  no  need  of  the 
service  of  cowards;  that  Marcellus,  however,  might  employ  them  if 
he  pleased,  but  on  condition  that  he  did  not  bestow  uponanyof  thera 
crowns  or  other  honorary  rewards."     This   decree   gave  Marcellus 
some  uneasiness,  and,  after  his  return  from  the  war  in  Sicily,  he  ex- 
postulated with  the  senate,  and  complained,  "  That  for  all  his  ser- 
vices they  would  not  allow  him  to  rescue  from  infamy  those  unfor-  - 
tunate  citizens.'* 

His  first  care,  after  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  M-as  to  make  reprisals  for 
the  injury  reciMved  from  Hippocrates,  the  Syracusan  general,  who, 
to  gratify  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  their  means  to  set  himself  up 
tyrant,  had  attacked  the  Romans,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them, 
in  the  district  of  Leontium.  Marcellus,  therefore,  laid  siege  to  that 
city,  and  took  it  by  storm,  but  did  no  harm  to  the  inhabitants;  only 
such  deserters  as  he  found  there,  he  ordered  to  be  beaten  with  rods, 
and  then  put  to  death.  Hippocrates  took  care  to  give  the  Syracusans 
the  first  notice  of  the  taking  of  Leontium,  assuring  tliem,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Marcellus  had  put  to  the  sword  all  that  were  able 
to  bear  arms;  and  while  they  were  under  great  consternation  at  this 
news,  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  city,  and  made  himself  master  of  it. 
Hereupon  Marcellus  marched  with  his  whole  army,  and  encamped 
before  Syracuse;  but,  before  he  attempted  any  thing  against  it,  he 
sent  ambassadors  with  a  true  account  of  what  he  had  done  at  Leon- 
tium. As  this  information  had  no  effect  with  the  Syracusans,  who 
were  entirely  in  the  power  of  Hippocrates*,  he  made  his  attacks  both 

*  Hieroiijmus  being  assassinated,  and  the  commonwealth  restored,  Hippocrates  and 
Epic^dcs,  Hannibal's  ai^'ents,  being  of  Syracusan  extraction,  liad  the  address  to  get  tliem- 
jeives  admitted  into  the  uuniber  of  prators.    In  consequence  of  which^  thc^  found  meun» 
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by  sea  and  land;  Appius  Claudius  commanding  the  land-forces, and 
himself  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  sixty  galleys  of  five  bunks  of 
oars,  full  of  all  sorts  of  arms  and  missive  weapons.  Besides  these, 
he  had  a  prodigious  machine,  carried  upon  eight  galleys  fastened  to- 
gether, with  vvhicli  he  approached  the  walls,  relying  upon  the  num- 
ber of  his  batteries  and  other  instruments  of  war,  as  well  as  on  his 
own  great  character.  But  Archimedes  despised  all  this,  and  confided 
in  the  superiority  of  his  engines,  though  he  did  not  think  the  invent- 
ing of  them  an  object  worthy  of  his  serious  studies,  but  only  reckoned 
them  among  the  amusements  of  geometry.  Nor  had  he  gone  so  far, 
but  at  the  pressing  instances  of  king  Hiero,  who  entreated  him  to  turn 
his  art  from  abstracted  notions  to  matters  of  sense,  and  to  make  his 
reasonings  more  intelligible  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  applying 
them  to  the  uses  of  common  sense. 

The  first  that  turned  their  thouglits  to  mechanics,  a  branch  of 
knowledge  which  came  afterwards  to  be  so  much  admired,  were 
Eudoxus  and  Archytas,  who  thus  gave  a  variety  and  an  agreeable 
turn  to  geometry,  and  confiimtd  certain  problems  by  sensible  experi- 
ments, and  the  use  of  instruments,  which  could  not  be  demonstrated 
in  the  way  of  thcorj'.  That  problem,  for  example,  of  two  mean  pro- 
portional lines,  which  cannot  be  found  out  geometrically,  and  vet 
arc  so  necessary  for  the  solution  of  oilier  questions,  they  solved 
mechanically,  by  the  assistance  of  certain  instruments  called  me- 
solabes,  taken  from  conic  sections.  But  when  Plato  inveighed 
against  them  witii  great  indignation,  as  corrupting  and  debasing  tlie 
excellence  of  geometry,  by  making  her  descend  fiom  incorporeal  and 
intellectual  to  coporeal  and  sensible  things,  and  obliging  her  to  make 
use  of  matter  wliich  requires  much  manual  lalwur,  and  is  the  object 
of  servile  trades;  then  mechanics  wty^  separated  fronr  geometry,  and 
being  a  long  time  despised  by  the  plulosophtr,  were  considered  as 
a  branch  of  the  military  art. 

Ee  tluit  as  it  may,  Archimedes  one    day  asserted    to  king   Illero 
whose   kinsman  and  friend  he  was,  this   proposition,   tliat  witii  a 
given  power  he  could  move   any  given    weight  whatever;  nay,  it  is 
said,  from  the  confidence  he  had  in  liis  demonstration,  he  Nentiu'ed 
to  affirm,  that  if  there  was  another  earth  besides  this  we  inhabit,   by 
going  into  that,   he  would  move  this   wiierever  he  pleased.     Hiero 
full  of  wonder,  begged  of  him  to  evince  the  truth  of  his  proposition 
by  moving  some  great  weight  with  a  small  power.     In   compliance 
with  which,  Archimedes  caused  one  of  the  king's  galleys  to  be  drawn 
on  shore  with  many  hands  and  much  labour;  and  having  well  man- 
to  embroil  Uie  Syracusans  with  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  such  of  the  pra:tor«  as 
^ad  the  interest  of  titeir  country  ut  heart, 
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lied  her,  and  put  on  board  her  usual  loading,  he  placed  himself  at  a 
distance,  and  without  any  pains,  only  moving  with  his  hand  tlie  end 
of  a  machine,  which  consisted  of  a  variety  of  ropes  and  pullies,  he 
drew  her  to  him  in  as  smooth  and  gentle  a  manner  as  if  she  had  been 
under  sail.  The  king,  quite  astonished  when  he  saw  the  force  of  his 
art,  prevailed  with  Archimedes  to  make  for  him  all  manner  of  engines 
and  machines  which  could  be  used  eitlier  for  attack  or  defence  in  a 
siege.  These,  however,  he  never  made  use  of,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  reign  being  blest  with  tranquillity;  but  they  were  extremely  ser- 
viceable to  the  Syracusans  on  the  present  occasion,  who,  with  such  a 
number  of  machines,  had  the  Inventor  to  direct  them. 

When  the  Romans  attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  were 
struck  dumb  v>'ith  terror,  imagining  they  could  not  possibly  resist 
such  numerous  forces  and  so  furious  an  assault.  But  Archimedes 
soon  began  to  play  his  engines,  and  they  shot  against  the  land-forces 
all  sorts  of  missive  weapons,  and  stones  of  an  enormous  size,  with  so 
incredible  a  noise  and  rapidity,  that  nothing  could  stand  before  them  ; 
they  overturned  and  crushed  whatever  came  in  their  way,  and  spread 
terrible  disorder  throughout  the  ranks.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea 
were  erected  vastmacliines,  putting  forth  on  a  sudden,  over  the  walls, 
huge  beams  with  the  necessary  tackle,  which  striking  witii  a  prodi- 
gious force  on  the  enemy's  galkys,  sunk'them  at  once;  while  other 
ships,  hoisted  up  at  the  prows  by  iron  grapples  or  hooks*,  like  the 
beaks  of  cranes,  and  set  on  end  on  tlie  stern,  wore  plunged  to  tiie  bot- 
tom of  tb.e  sea ;  and  others  again,  by  ropes  and  grapples,  were  drawn 
tov/ards  the  shore,  and  after  being  wliirlcd  about,  and  dashed  against 
the  rocks  that  projected  below  the  walls,  v/ere  broken  to  pieces,  and 
the  crews  perished.  Very  often  a  ship  lifted  high  above  the  sea,  sus- 
pended and  twirling  in  the  air,  presented  a  most  dreadful  spectacle. 
Tiiere  it  swung  till  the  men  were  thrown  out  by  tlie  violence  of  the 
motion,  and  then  it  split  against  the  walls,  or  sunk  on  the  engine's 
letting  go  its  hold.  As  for  the  machine  which  Marcellus  brought 
forward  upon  eigb.t  galleys,  and  vrhich  was  called  sanihnccu  on  ac- 
count of  its  likeness  to  a  musical  instrument  of  that  name,  whilst  it 
v.'as  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tiie  walls,  Archimedes  discharged 

•  What  most  harassed  the  Ronnnswft?  a  5ort  of  crow  with  t'vo  ciaws,  fastened  to  along 
chain,  which  was  let  down  hy  a  kind  of  lever.  The  weight  of  the  iron  made  it  fall  with 
great  violence,  and  drove  it  into  tire  plaj/iasof  the  galleys.  Tiien  the  besieged,  by  a  great 
weight  of  lead  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  weigiied  it  down,  and  consequently  raised 
lip  the  iron  of  the  crow  in  proportion,  and  with  it  the  prow  of  the  galley  to  which  it  was 
fastened,  sinking  the  poop  at  the  same  time  into  the  water.  After  this  the  crow  letting 
go  its  old  all  on  a  sudden,  the  prow  of  the  galley  fell  with  such  force  into  the  sea,  that 
jUe  whole  vessel  \7as  filled  with  water,  and  sunk. 
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a  Stone  often  talents  weight*,  and  after  that  a  second  and  a  third, 
all  which  striking  upon  it  with  an  amazing  noise  and  force,  shattered 
and  totally  disjointed  it. 

Marcellus,  in  this  distress,  drew  off  his  galleys  as  fast  as  possiblcj 
and  sent  orders  to  the  land-forces  to  retreat  likev/ise.  He  then 
called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  come  close  to  the 
walls,  if  it  was  possible,  next  morning  before  day;  for  Archimedes's 
engines  they  thought,  being  very  strong,  and  intended  to  act  at  a 
considerable  distance,  would  then  discharge  themselves  over  their 
heads;  and  if  they  were  pointed  at  them  when  they  were  so  near, 
they  would  have  no  effect;  But  for  this  Archimedes  had  long  been 
prepared,  having  by  him  engines  fitted  to  all  distances,  with  suitable 
weapons  and  shorter  beams.  Besides,  he  had  caused  holes  to  be 
made  in  the  walls,  in  which  he  placed  scorpions  that  did  not  carry 
far,  but  could  be  very  quickly  discharged;  and  by  these  the  enemy 
was  galled,  without  knowing  whence  the  weapon  came. 

When,  therefore,  the  Romans  were  got  close  to  the  walls  undis- 
covered, as  they  tliought,  they  were  welcomed  with  ashowerof  dartSj 
and  huge  pieces  of  rocks,  which  fell  as  it  were  perpendicularly  upon 
their  heads;  for  the  engines  played  from  every  quarter  of  the  walls* 
This  obliged  them  to  retire;  and  when  they  were  at  some  distance, 
other  shafts  were  shol  at  them  in  their  retreat  from  the  larger  ma- 
chines, which  made  terrible  havock  among  tliem,  as  well  as  greatly 
damaged  their  shipping,  without  any  possibility  of  their  annoying 
the  Syracusans  in  their  turn.  For  Arclsimedcs  had  placed  most  ol 
his  engines  under  covert  of  the  walls;  so  that  the  Romans  being 
infinitely  distressed  by  an  invisible  enemy,  seemed  to  fight  against 
the  gods. 

jViarcellus,  however,  got  off,  and  laughed  at  his  own  artillery-men 
and  engineers.  '*  Why  do  not  we  leave  off  contending,"  said  he, 
'*  with  this  mathematical  Briareus,  who,  sitting  on  the  shore,  and 
acting  as  it  were  but  In  jest,  has  shamefully  baffled  our  naval  assault; 
and,  in  striking  us  with  such  a  multitude  of  bolts  at  once,  exceeds 
even  the  hundred-handed  giant  In  the  fable?"  And,  in  truth,  all 
tlie  rest  of  the  Syracusans  were  no  more  than  the  body  in  the  bat- 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  tiovv  tlie  machines  formed  by  Archimedes  could  throw 
stoaes  often  quintals  or  talents,  that  is,  tvvelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weio^ht  at  the 
ships  of  Marcellus,  when  they  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls.  The  ac- 
count which  Polybius  gives  us  is  much  more  probable.  He  says,  that  the  stones  that 
were  thrown  by  the  balista  made  by  Archimedes  were  of  tlie  weight  of  ten  pounds 
Livy  seems  to  agree  with  Polybius.  Indeed,  if  we  suppose  that  Plutarch  did  not  meaa 
the  talent  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  but  the  talent  of  Sicily,  which  som« 
say  weighed  twenty-five  pounds,  and  others  only  ten,  his  account  comes  more  within  lk« 
bounds  of  probability. 
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teries  oi"  Archimedes,  while  lie  himself  was  ilie  iiiibrming  soul:  alf 
other  weapons  lay  idle  and  unemployed;  his  were  the  only  offensive 
and  defensive  arms  of  the  city.  At  last  the  Romans  were  so  ter- 
rified, that  if  they  saw  but  a  rope  or  a  sticii  put  over  the  walls,  they 
cried  out  that  Archimedes  was  levelling  some  machine  at  tliem,  and 
turned  their  backs  and  lied.  Mitrcellus,  seeing  this,  gav^  up  all 
thoughts  of  proceeding  by  assault,  and  leaving  the  matter  to  time, 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

Yet  Archimedes  had  such  a  depth  of  understanding,  such  a  dignity 
of  sentiment,  and  so  copious  a  fund  of  mathematical  knowledge,  that 
tliousrh  in  the  invention  of  these  machines  he  gained  the  reputation 
of  a  man  endowed  with  divine  rather  than  human  knowledge,  yet  he 
did  not  vouchsafe  to  leave  any  account  of  them  in  writing;  for 
he  considered  all  attention  to  mechanics,  and  every  art  that  ministers 
to  common  uses,  as  mean  and  sordid,  and  placed  his  whole  delight 
in  those  intellectual  speculations  which,  without  any  relation  to  tlic 
necessities  of  life,  have  an  intrinsic  excellence  arising  from  truth  ad 
demonstration  only.  ludeed,  if  mechanical  knowledge  is  valuable 
for  the  curious  frame  and  amazing  power  of  those  machines  which  it 
produces,  the  other  infinitely  excels  on  account  of  its  invincible 
force  and  conviction.  And  certain  it  is,  that  abstruse  and  profound 
questions  in  geometry  are  oo  where  solved  by  a  more  simple  process, 
and  upon  clearer  principles,  than  in  the  writings  of  Archimedes. 
Some  ascribe  this  to  the  acuteness  of  his  genius,  and  others  to  his 
indefatigable  industry,  by  which  he  made  things  that  cost  a  great 
deal  of  pains  appear  unlaboured  and  easy.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  man  of  himself  to  find  out  the  demonstration  of  hi» 
propositions,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  it  from  him,  he  will  think 
he  could  have  done  it  without  assistance;  such  a  ready  and  easy  way 

does  he  lead  us  to  wliat  he  wants  to  prove ^\Ve  are   not^  therefore, 

to  reject  as  incredible  what  is  related  of  him,  that,  being  perpetually 
charmed  by  a  domestic  syren,  that  is,  his  geometry,  he  neglected  his 
meat  and  drink,  and  took  no  care  of  his  person;  that  he  was  often  car- 
ried by  tVirce  to  the  baths,  and,  when  there,  he  would  make  mathema- 
tical figures  in  the  ashes,  and  with  his  finger  draw  lines  upon  his  body 
when  it  wa'^  anointed;  so  much  was  he  transported  with  intellectual 
delight,  such  an  enthusiast  in  science.  And  though  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  curious  and  excellent  discoveries,  yet  he  is  said  to  have 
desired  iils  friends  only  to  place  on  his  tomb-stone  a  cylinder  coo- 
iaining  a  sphere*,  and  to  set  down  the  proportion  which  the  contain- 

*  Cicero,  when  he  was  qusstor  in  SiciJj,  discovered  ihis  moaament,  and  showed  is 
to  the  Syracusans,  who  knew  aot  that  it  was  in  beliiJ.     He  says  there  were  verses  i»^ 
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ing  solid  bears  to  the  contained.  Such  was  Archimedes,  who  exerted 
all  his  skill  to  defend  himseltuiicl  the  town  against  the  Romans. 

During  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  Marcelius  went  against  Megara,  one 
of  tlie  most  ancient  cities  of  Sicily,  and  took  it.  He  also  fell  upon 
Hippocrates,  as  he  was  intrenching  himself  at  Acrillffi,  and  killed 
above  eight  thousand  of  his  men*".  Nay,  he  overran  the  greatest 
part  of  Sicily,  brought  over  several  cities  from  the  Carthaginian  in- 
terest, and  beat  all  that  attempted  to  face  him  in  the  field. 

Some  time  after,  when  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  he  surprised  one 
Damlppus,  a  Spartan,  as  he  was  sailing  out  of  the  harbour;  and  the 
Syracusans  being  very  desirous  to  ransom  him,  several  conferences 
were  lield  about  it;  in  one  of  which  Marcelius  took  notice  of  a  tower 
but  slightly  guarded,  into  which  a  number  of  men  might  be  privately 
conveyed,  the  wall  that  led  to  it  being  easy  to  be  scaled.  As  they 
often  met  to  confer  at  the  foot  of  this  tower,  lie  made  a  good  estimate 
of  its  height,  and  provided  himself  with  proper  scaling-ladders:  and 
observing  that  on  the  festival  of  Diana  the  Syracusans  drank  freely, 
and  gave  a  loose  to  mirth,  he  not  only  possessed  himselfof  the  tower 
undiscovered,  but  before  day-light  filled  the  walls  of  that  quarter 
with  soldiers,  and  forcibly  entered  the  Hexapylum.  The  Syracu- 
sans, as  soon  as  they  perceived  it,  began  to  move  about  in  great  con- 
fusion; but  Marcelius  ordering  all  the  trumpets  to  sound  at  once, 
they  were  seized  with  consternation,  and  betock  themselves  to  flight, 
believing  that  the  whole  city  was  lost.  However,  the  Achradina, 
which  was  the  strongestj  the  most  extensive,  and  fairest  part  of  it, 
was  not  taken,  being  divided  by  v.ulls  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  one 
part  of  which  was  called  Neapolis,  and  the  other  Tyche.  The  en- 
terprise thus  prospering,  Marcelius  at  day-break  moved  down  from 

icribed  upon  it,  expressing  thai  a  cylinder  aud  a  spbere  Lad  been  put  upon  the  tomb- 
the  proportion  between  which  two  solids  Arciiimedes  first  discovertd.  From  the  deailt 
of  this  great  mathematician,  which  fell  out  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  to  the  quaestorthip  of  Cicero,  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rouie  six  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  were  elapsed.  Though  time  had  not 
quite  obliterated  the  cylinder  and  the  sphere,  it  had  put  an  end  to  the  learning  of  Sy- 
racuse, once  so  respectable  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

*  Hiiniico  had  entered  the  port  of  Heraciea  with  a  numerous  fleet  sent  from  Carthage, 
•  nd  landed  twenty  thouisand  foot,  three  thousand  horse,  aud  twelve  elephants.  Hi« 
forces  were  ue  sooner  put  on  shore,  than  he  marched  against  Agrigentum,  which  he  re- 
look  from  the  Romans,  with  several  other  cities  latel}'  reduced  by  Marcelius.  Hereupon 
the  Syracusan  garrison,  which  was  yet  entire,  determined  to  send  out  Hippocrates  with 
ten  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  to  join  Himilco.  Marcelius,  after  having 
made  a  vain  attempt  upon  Agrigentum,  was  returning  to  Syracuse.  As  he  drew  near 
Acrillae,  he  unexpectedly  discovered  Hippocrates  busy  in  fortifying  his  camp,  fell 
Mpon  hira  before  he  had  time  to  draw  up  hii  array,  and  cut  eight  thousand  of  ihena  is 
pieceii. 
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the  Hexapylum  into  the  city,  where  he  was  coiigratulated  by  his  of- 
ficers on  the  great  event*.  But  it  is  said  that  he  himself,  when  he 
surveyed  from  an  eminence  that  great  and  magnificent  city,  shed 
raany  tears  in  pity  of  its  impending  fate,  reflecting  into  v.'hat  a  scene 
of  misery  and  desolation  its  fair  appearance  would  be  changed,  when 
it  came  to  be  sacked  and  plundered  by  the  soldiers:  for  the  troops 
demanded  the  plunder,  and  not  one  of  the  officers  durst  oppose  it. 
Many  even  insisted  that  the  city  should  be  ijurnt  and  levelled  with 
the  ground:  but  to  this  Marcellus,  absolmely  refused  his  con- 
sent. It  was  witli  reluctance  that  he  gave  up  tlie  effects  and  the 
slaves;  and  he  strictly  charged  the  soldiers  not  to  touch  any  free 
man  or  woman,  nor  to  kill  or  abuse  or  make  a  slave  of  any  citizea 
whatever. 

But,  though  he  acted  with  so  mucli  moderation,  the  city  had  har- 
der measures  than  he  wished,  and,  amidst  the  great  and  general  joy, 
his  soul  sympathized  with  its  suflerings,  when  he  considered  that  in 
a  few  hours  the  prosperity  of  such  a  flourishing  state  yould  be  no 
more.  It  is  even  said  th-at  the  plunder  of  Syracuse  was  as  rich  as 
that  of  Carthage  after  it  f :  for  the  rest  of  the  city  was  soon  betrayed 

*  Epipolae  was  entered  in  the  night,  and  Tyche  next  morning.  Epipoise  was  encom- 
passed with  the  same  wall  as  Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neupolis;  had  its  own 
citadal,  called  Euryalum,  on  the  top  of  a  steep  rock,  :ind  was,  as  we  may  say,  a  fifth 
city. 

t  The  siege  of  Syracuse  lasted  in  the  whole  tliree  years ;  no  small  part  of  which  passed 
alter  Marcellus  entered  Tyche.  As  Plutarch  has  run  so  sligiitly  over  the  subsequent 
events,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  s'.uumary  detail  of  them  from  Livy. 

Epicydes,  who  had  his  head-quarters  in  the  farthest  part  of  Ortygia,  hearing  that  the 
E.omaus  had  seized  on  Epipolse  and  Tyche,  went  to  drive  them  from  their  posts  j  but 
finding  much  greater  numbers  than  he  expected  had  got  into  the  town,  alter  a  slight  skirmisli 
be  retired.  Marcellus,  unwilling  to  destroy  the  city,  tried  gentle  methods  with  the  in- 
habitants; but  the  Syraousans  rejected  his  proposals;  and  their  j^eneral  appointed  th«r 
Homan  deserters  to  guard  Achradina,  which  they  did  with  extreme  care,  knowing  that, 
if  the  town  were  taken  by  composition,  they  must  die.  Marcellus  then  turned  his  arms 
against  the  fortress  of  Euryahim,  which  he  hoped  to  reduce  in  a  short  time  by  famine, 
Philodeinus,  who  commanded  there,  kept  him  in  play  some  lime,  in  hopes  ol  succours 
from  Hippocrates  am)  Himilco;  but  finding  himself  disappointed,  he  surrendered  the 
place  on  condition  ot  being  allowed  to  march  out  with  his  men,  and  join  Epicydes.  Mar- 
cellus, now  master  of  Euryalum,  blocked  up  Achradina  so  close,  that  it  could  not  hold 
out  long  without  new  supplies  of  men  and  provisions.  But  Hippocrates  and  Himileo 
^oon  arrived;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Hippocrates  should  attack  the  old  camp  of  the 
Komans  without  the  walls,  commanded  by  Crispinus,  while  Epicydes  sallied  out  uport 
Marcellus.  Hippocrates  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  Crispinus,  who  pursued  him  up  to 
his  intrenchnicnis;  and  Epicydes  was  forced  to  return  into  Achradina  with  great  loss, 
land  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by  Marcellus.  The  unfortunate  Syracusans 
were  now  in  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions;  and,  to  complete  their  misery, 
a,  plague  broke  out  among  them;  of  which  Hitnilco    and  Hippocrates  died^   with  manj 
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to  the  Romans  and  pillaged ;  only  the  royal  treasure  was  preserved, 
and  carried  into  the  public  tica-iury  at  Rome. 

But  what  most  of  all  aiBictcd  Marccllus  was  tlie  unhappy  fate  of 
Archimedes,  who  was  at  that  time  in  his  study,  engaged  in  some  ma- 
thematical researches;  and  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  eye,  was  so  intent 
upon  his  diagram,  that  he  neither  iieard  the  tumultuous  noise  of  the 
Romans,  nor  perceived  that  the  city  was  taken.  A  soldier  suddenly 
entered  his  room,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus;  and 
Archimedes  refusing  to  do  it  till  he  had  finished  his  problem,  and 
brought  his  demonstration  to  bear,  the  soldier  in  a  passion  drew  his 
sword  and  killed  him.  Otliers  say,  the  soldier  came  up  to  hira  at 
first  with  a  drawn  sword  to  kill  him,  and  Archimedes  perceiving  him, 
begged  he  would  hold  his  hand  a  moment,  that  iie  might  not  leave 
his  theorem  imperfect;  but  the  soldier,  neither  regarding  him  nor  his 
theorem,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  A  third  account  of  the  matter 
is,  that  as  Archimedes  was  carrying  in  a  box  some  matliemalical  in- 
struments to  Marcellus,  as  sun-dials,  spheres,  and  quadrants,  by 
which  the  eye  might  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  sun,  some  soldiers 
met  him,  and  imagining  that  there  was  gold  In  the  box,  took  away 
his  life  for  it.  It  is  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that  Marcellus 
was  much  concerned  at  his  death,  that  he  turned  away  his  face  from 
the  murderer,  as  from  an  impious  and  execrable  person;  and  that, 
having  by  inquiry  found  out  his  relations,  he  bestowed  upon  them, 
many  signal  favours. 

Hitherto  the  Romans   had    sh.own  other  nations  t])eir  aljilities  to 
plan,  and  their  courage  to  execute,  but  they  had  given  them  no  proof 

tliousands  more.  Hereupon  Boruilcur  sailed  to  Carthage  again  for  fresh  supplies;  and 
returned  io  Sieily  with  a  large  fleet;  but  liearing  of  the  great  preparations  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  sea,  and  probably  fearing  the  event  of  a  buttle,  he  unexpectedly  steered  away. 
Epicydes,  who  was  gone  out  to  meet  him,  was  afraid  to  return  into  a  city  half  taken,  and 
therefore  fled  for  refuge  to  Agrigentuni.  TheSyracusans  then  assassinated  the  governors 
left  by  Epicydes,  and  proposed  to  submit  to  Marcellus:  for  which  purpose  thev  sent 
deputies,  who  were  graciously  received.  But  the  garrison,  whiili  consisted  of  Roniaii 
deserters  and  mercenaries,  raising  fresh  disturbances,  killed  the  oflicers  appointed  by  the 
Syracusans,  and  chose  six  new  ones  of  their  own.  Ai;iong  these  was  a  Spaniard  named 
Llexicus,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  who,  disapproving  of  the  cruelties  of  his  party,  de- 
termined to  give  up  the  place  to  Marcellus.  In  pursuance  of  which,  under  jireiencesof 
greater  care  than  ordinary,  he  desired  that  each  governor  might  have  the  soie  direction 
in  his  own  quarter;  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  open  the  gate  of /Vrethusa  to  the 
Roman  general.  And  now  Marcellus,  being  at  length  become  master  of  the  unfaithful 
city,  gave  signal  proofs  of  his  clemency  and  good-nature.  He  suifered  the  Eonian  de- 
serters to  escape;  for  he  was  unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  even  of  traitors.  No  wonder 
then  if  he  spared  the  lives  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  children  :  thoush,  as  he  told  them 
the  services  which  good  king  Iliero  had  rendered  Rome  were  exceeded  by  the  insults 
fchej  had  offered  her  in  a  few  years. 
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of  their  clemency,  their  humanity,  or,  in  one  word,  of  their  political 

virtue Marcellus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  it  appear 

to  the  Greeks  that  tlie  Romans  liad  greater  regard  to  equity  than 
they:  for  such  was  his  goodness  to  those  that  addressed  him,  and  so 
many  benefits  did  he  confer  upon  cities  as  well  as  private  persons, 
that  if  Enna,  Megara,  and  Syracuse,  were  treated  harshly,  the  blame 
of  that  severity  was  rather  to  be  charged  on  the  sufferers  themselves, 
than  on  those  who  cliastised  them. 

I  shall   mention   one  of  the  many  instances  of  this  great  man's 
moderation.     There  is  in  Sicily  a  town  called  Enguium,   not  large 
indeed,  but  very  ancient,  and  celebrated  for  the  appearances  of  the 
goddesses    called   the  Mothers'-^.     The  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  tiiC  Cretans,  and  they  show  some  spears  and  brazen  helmets 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Meriones  and  Ulysses,  who  consecrated 
them  to  those  goddesses.     This  town  was  strongly  inclined  to  favour 
the  Carthaginians;  but  Nicias,  one  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  them  to  go  over  to  the  Romans,  declaring  his 
sentiments  freely  in  then-  public  assemblies,  and  proving  that  his  op- 
posers  consulted  not  their  true  interests.     These  men,  fearing  his 
authority  and  the  influence  of  his  character,  resolved  to  carry  him  oif^ 
and  put  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.    Kicias,  apprised  of 
it,  took  measures   for  iiis  security,  without  seeming  to  do  so.     He 
publicly  gave  out  unbecoming  speeches  against  the  Mothers,  as  if 
he  disbelieved  and  made  light  of  the   received   opinion  concerning 
the  presence  of  those  goddesses  there.     Meantime  his  enemies  re- 
joiced that  he  himself  furnished  them  with  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
worst  they  could  do  to  him.     On  the  day  which  they  had  fixed  for 
seizing  liim,   there  happened  to  be  an   assembly  of  ihe  ])eople,  and 
Nicias  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  treating  about  some  public  business. 
But  on  a  sudden  he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  in  the  midst  of 
his  discourse,  and,  after  having  lain  tlicre  some  time  without  speak- 
ing, as  if  he  had  been  in  a  traicc,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and,  turning 
it  round,  began  to  speak   with  a  feeble  tremblino;  voice,   which  he 
raised  by  degrees;  and  when  he  saw  the  whole  assembly  struck  dumb 
with  horror,  he  threw  off  his  mantle,  tore  his  vest  in  pieces,  and  ran 
lialf-nakcd  to  one  of  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  crying  out  tiiat   he  was 
pursued  by  the  Mothers.     From  a  scruple  of  religion   no  one   durst 
touch  or  stop  him:  all,  therefore,  making  way,   he  reached   one  of 
the    city-gates,   though   he  no  longer  used  any  word  or  action,  like 
one  that  was  heaven-struck  and  distracted.     His  wife,   who  was  in 

•  These  are  supposed  to  be  C^bcle,  Juno,  and  Ceres.     Cicero  mcrilions  a  temple  cf 
Cjbelc  at  Enguium. 
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the  secret,  and  assisted  in  the  stratagem,  took  lier  children,  and 
went  and  prostrated  herself  as  a  supplicant  before  the  altars  of  the 
goddesses  :  then  pretending  that  she  was  going  to  seek  her  husband, 
who  was  wandering  about  in  the  fields,  she  met  with  no  opposition, 
but  got  safe  out  of  the  town  ;  and  so  both  of  them  escaped  to  J\Iar- 
cellus  at  Syracuse.  The  people  of  Enguium  adding  many  other  in- 
sults and  misdemeanors  to  their  past  faults,  Marcellus  came  and  had 
them  loaded  witii  irons,  in  order  to  punish  them.  But  Nicias  ap- 
proached him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  kissing  his  hands  and  em- 
bracing his  knees,  asked  pardon  for  all  the  citizens,  and  for  his  ene- 
mies first.  Hereupon  Marcellus  relenting,  set  them  all  at  liberty, 
and  suffered  not  his  troops  to  commit  the  least  disorder  in  the  city  : 
at  the  same  time  he  bestowed  on  Nicias  a  large  track  of  land  and 
many  rich  gifts.  These  particulars  we  learn  from  Posidonius  the 
philosopher. 

Marcelkis*,  after  this,  being  called  home  to  a  war  in  the  heart  of 
Italy,  carried  with  him  the  .most  valuable  of  the  statues  and  paintings 
in  Syracuse,  that  they  might  embellish  his  triumph,  and  be  an  orna- 
ment to  Rome  :  for  before  this  time  that  city  neither  had  nor  knew 
any  curiosities  of  this  Idnd,  being  a  stranger  to  the  charms  of  taste 
and  elegance.  Full  of  arms  taken  from  barbarous  nations,  and  of 
bloody  spoils,  and  crowned  as  she  was  with  trophies  and  other  monu- 
ments of  her  triumphs,  she  aiforded  not  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  spec- 
tacle, fit  for  men  l^rought  up  in  ease  and  luxury,  but  her  look  was 
awful  and  severe.  And  as  Epaminondas  calls  the  plains  of  Boeotia 
the  orchestra,  or  afage  of  Mars,  and  Xenophon  says  Ephesus  was 
the  arsenal  qfwar,  so,  in  my  opinion  (to  use  the  expression  of  Pin- 
dar,) one  might  then  have  styled  Rome  the  temjAe  of  froivning 
MARS. 

Thus  Marcellus  was  more  acceptable  to  the  people,  because  he 
adorned  the  city  with  curiosities  in  the  Grecian  taste,  whose  variety, 
as  well  as  elegance,  was  very  agreeable  to  the  spectator.  But  the 
graver  citizens  preferred  Fabius  Maximas,  who,  when  he  took  Ta- 
rentum,  brought  nothing  of  that  kind  away.  The  money,  indeed, 
and  other  rich  moveables,  he  carried  off,  but  he  let  the  statues  and 
pictures  remain,  using  this  memorable  expression,  Let  us  leave  the 
Tarentines  their  angry  deities.  They  blamed  the  proceedings  of 
Marcellus  in  the  first  place  as  very  invidious  for  Rome,  because  he 
had  led  not  only  men,  but  the  very  gods  in  triumph  ;  and  their  next 
charge  was,  that  he  had  spoiled  a  people  inured  to  agriculture  and 

•  Marcellus,  before  he  left  Sicily,  gained  a  considerable  victory  over  Epicydes  and 
Haano;  he  slew  great  nurubers,  and  look  many  prisoners,  besides  eight  elephants.  Liv. 
1.  XXV,  c.  40. 
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war;  wholly  unacquainted  with  luxury  and  sloth,  and,  as  Euripides 
says  of  Hercules,    . 

In  vice  untaught,  but  skill'd  wlierc  glory  led 
To  arduous  enterprise, 

by  furnishing  them  wfth  an  occasion  of  idleness  and  vain  discourse ; 
for  they  now  began  to  spend  great  part  of  the  day  in  disputing  about 
arts  and  artists.  But,  notwithstanding  such  censures,  this  was  the 
very  thing  that  Marcellus  valued  himself  upon,  even  to  the  Greeks 
themselves,  that  he  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Romans  to  esteem 
and  to  admire  the  exquisite  performances  of  Greece,  which  were 
hitherto  unknown  to  them. 

Finding,  at  his  return,  that  his  enemies  opposed  his  triumph,  and 
considering  that  the  war  was  not  quite  finished  in  Sicily,  as  well  as 
that  a  third  triumph  might  expose  liim  to  the  envy  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  so  far  yielded  as  to  content  himself  with  leading  up  the 
greater  triumph  on  Mount  y\lba,  and  entering  Rome  with  the  less<. 
The  less  is  called  by  the  Greeks  evan,  and  by  the  Romans  ovation. 
In  this  the  general  does  not  ride  in  a  triumphal  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses  ;  he  is  not  crowned  with  laurel,  nor  has  he  trumpets  sound- 
ing before  him,  but  he  walks  in  sandals,  attended  with  the  music  of 
many  flutes,  and  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  ;  his  appearance,  there- 
fore, having  nothing  in  it  warlike,  is  rather  pleasing  than  formidable. 
This  is  to  me  a  plain  proof  that  triumphs  of  old  were  distinguished 
not  by  the  importance  of  the  achievement,  but  by  the  manner  of  its 
performance :  for  tiiose  that  subdued  their  enemies,  by  fighting 
battles  and  s])illing  much  blood,  entered  with  that  warlike  and  dread- 
ful pomp  of  the  greater  triumph,  and,  as  is  customary  in  the  lustra- 
tion of  an  army,  wore  crowns  of  laurel,  and  adorned  their  arms  with 
the  same.  But  when  a  general,  without  fighting,  gained  his  point 
by  treaty  and  force  of  persuasion,  the'  law  decreed  him  this  honour, 
called  Ovation,  which  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  festival  than  of 
war :  ft^r  the  flute  is  an  instrument  used  in  time  of  peace ;  and  the 
myrtle  is  the  tree  of  Venus,  who,  of  all  the  deities,  is  most  averse  to 
violence  and  war. 

Now  the  term  ovation  is  not  derived  (as  most  authors  think)  from 
the  word  evan,  which  is  uttered  in  shouts  of  joy,  for  they  have  the 
same  shouts  and  songs  in  the  other  triumph ;  but  the  Greeks  have 
wrested  it  to  a  word  well  known  in  their  language,  believing  that  this 
procession  is  intended,  in  some  measure,  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
whom  they  call  Evius  and  Tliriamhus,  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
this  :  it  was  customary  for  the  generals,  in  the  greater  triumphs,  to 
sacrifice  an  ox ;  and  in  the  less  a  sheep,  in  Latin  ovis,  whence  the 
word  ovation.  On  this  occasion  it  is  worth  our  while  to  observe  how 
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different  the  institutions  of  the  Spartan  legislator  were  from  those  of 
the  Roman,  with  respect  to  sacrifices.  In  Sparta,  the  general  who 
put  a  period  to  a  war  by  policy  or  persuasion,  sacrificed  a  bullock ; 
but  he  whose  success  was  owing  to  force  of  arms,  offered  only  a  cock  : 
for  though  they  were  a  very  warlike  people,  they  thought  it  more 
honourable  and  more  worthy  of  a  human  being  to  succeed  by  elo- 
quence and  wisdom,  than  by  courage  and  force.  But  this  point  I 
leave  to  be  considered  by  the  reader. 

When  jNIarcellus  was  chosen  consul  the  fourth  time,  the  Syra- 
cusans,  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemies,  came  to  Rome  to  accuse 
liim,  and  to  complain  to  the  senate  that  he  had  treated  them  in  a 
cruel  manner,  and  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties*.  It  happened 
that  Marcellus  was  at  that  time  in  the  Capitol  offering  sacrifice. 
The  Syracusan  deputies  w^ent  immediately  to  the  senate,  who  were 
yet  sitting,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  begged  of  them  to  hear  their 
complaints,  and  to  do  them  justice  :  but  the  other  consul  repulsed 
them  with  indignation,  because  Marcellus  was  not  there  to  defend 
himself.  Marcellus,  however,  being  informed  of  it,  came  with  all 
possible  expedition,  and  having  seated  himself  in  his  cliair  of  state, 
first  dispatched  some  public  business  as  consul.  When  that  was 
over,  he  came  down  from  his  seat,  and  went  as  a  private  person  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  accused  to  make  their  defence  in,  giving 
the  Syracusans  opportunity  to  make  good  their  charge.  But  they 
were  greatly  confounded  to  see  the  dignity  and  unconcern  with 
which  he  behaved ;  and  he  who  had  been  irresistible  in  arms,  was 
still  more  awful  and  terrible  to  behold  in  his  robe  of  purple. Ne- 
vertheless, encouraged  by  his  enemies,  they  opened  the  accusation 
in  a  speech  mingled  with  lamentaiions,  the  sum  of  which  was, 
"  That,  though  friends  and  allies  of  Rome,  they  had  suffered  more 
damage  from  Marcellus  than  some  other  generals  had  permitted  to 
be  done  to  a  conquered  enemy."  To  tiiis  Marcellus  made  answcrf, 
''  That,  notwithstanding  the  many  instances  of  their  criminal  be- 
haviour to  the  Romans,  they  had  suffered  nothing  but  what  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  when  a  city  is  taken  by  storm  3  and  that  Syracuse 
•was  so  taken,  was  entirely  their  own  fault,  because  he  had  often  sum- 
moned It  to  surrender,  and  they  refused  to  listen  to  him.     That,  in 

*  The  Svracusaiis  were  scarce  arrived  at  Botne,  before  the  consuls  drew  lots  for 
their  provinces,  and  Sicily  tell  to  Marcellus.  This  was  a  great  stroke  to  the  Syracusan 
deputies,  and  they  would  not  have  dared  to  prosecute  their  charge,  liad  not  Marcellus 
voluntarily  offered  to  change  the  provinces. 

t  "When  the  Syracusans  had  finished  their  accusations  against  Marcellus,  his  colleague 
Laevinus  ordered  them  to  withdraw;  but  Marcellus  desired  iLey  might  stay  and  hearhi* 
defence. 
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short,  they  were  not  forced  by  their  tyrants  to  conimk  hostilities,  but 
they  had  themselves  set  up  tyrants  for  the  sake  of  going  to  war." 

The  reasons  on  both  sides  thus  heard,  the  Syracusans,  according 
to  the  custom  in  that  case,  withdrew,  and  Marcelius  went  out  with 
them,  leaving  it  to  his  colleague  to  collect  the  votes.  While  he 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house*,  he  was  neither  moved  with 
the  fear  of  the  issue  of  the  cause,  nor  with  resentment  against  the 
Syracusans,  so  as  to  change  his  usual  deportment,  but  with  great 
mildness  and  decorum  he  waited  for  the  event.  When  the  cause 
was  decided,  and  he  was  declared  to  have  gained  itf ,  the  Syracusans 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  besought  iiim  with  tears  to  pardon  not  only  those 
that  were  present,  but  to  take  compassion  on  the  rest  of  their  citi- 
zens, who  would  ever  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  favour.  Mar- 
celius, moved  with  their  entreaties,  not  only  pardoned  the  deputies^ 
but  continued  his  protection  to  the  other  Syracusans ;  and  the  se- 
nate, approving  the  privileges  he  had  granted,  confirmed  to  them 
their  liberty,  their  lavvs,  and  the  possessicis  that  remained  to  them. 
For  this  reason,  besides  other  signal  honours  with  which  they  dis- 
tinguished Marcelius,  they  made  a  law,  that  whenever  he  or  any  of 
his  descendants  entered  Sicily,  the  Syracusans  should  wear  garlands^ 
and  offer  sacrirlccs  to  the  gods. 

After  this  Marcelius  marched  against  Hannibal.  And  though 
almost  all  the  other  consuls  and  generals,  after  the  defeat  at  Cannae^ 
availed  themselves  of  the  single  art  of  avoiding  an  engagement  with 
the  Carthaginian,  and  not  one  of  them  durst  meet  him  fairly  in  the 
field,  Marcelius  took  quite  a  different  course.  He  was  of  opinion^ 
that  instead  of  Hannibal's  being  worn  out  by  length  of  time,  the 
strength  of  Italy  would  be  insensibly  wasted  by  him;  and  that  the 
slow  cautious  maxims  of  Fabius  were  not  lit  to  cure  the  malady  of 
his  country;  since,  by  pursuing  them,  the  ilames  of  war  could  not 
be  extinguished,  until  Italy  was  consumed  ;  just  as  timorous  physi- 
cians neglect  to  apply  strong,  though  necessary  remedies,  thinking' 
the  distemper  will  abate  with  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

In  the  first  place,  he  recovered  the  best  towns  of  the  Saninites 

*  While  tlie  cause  was  debating,  lie  went  to  tha  Capitol  to  take  the  names  of  the  ne\T 
levies. 

t  The  conduct  of  Marcelius,  on  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  was  not  entirely-  approved  of 
at  llome.  Some  of  the  senators,  remembering  the  attachment  which  king  Hiero  had  on 
all  occasions  shown  to  their  republic,  could  not  help  condemning  their  general  for  giv- 
ing up  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  rap;icious  soldiers.  The  Syracusans  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  make  good  their  party  against  an  army  of  mercenaries;  and  therefore 
were  obliged,  against  their  will,  to  yield  to  the  times,  and  obey  the  minitters  of  Hannibal^ 
who  commanded  the  anuy. 
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M'hich  had  revolted.  In  them  he  found  considerable  magazines  of 
€orn  and  a  great  quantity  of  money,  besides  making  three  thou- 
sand of  Hainiibal's  men,  vho  garrisoned  tliem,  prisoners.  In  the 
next  place,  when  Cneius  Fulvius  the  pro-consul,  with  eleven  tri- 
bunes, was  slain, and  great  part  of  his  ;irmy  cut  in  pieces  by  H-tnni- 
bal  in  Apulia,  Marcellus  sect  letters  to  Rome  to  exhort  the  citizens 
to  be  of  good  courage,  for  he  himself  was  on  his  march  to  drive 
Hannibal  out  of  the  country.  The  reading  of  these  letters,  Livy  tells 
us,  was  so  far  from  removing  their  grief,  that  it  added  terror  to  it,  the 
Romans  reckoning  the  present  danger  as  much  greater  than  the  past, 
as  Marcellus  was  a  greater  man  than  Fulvius. 

Ma)  cellus  then  going  in  quest  of  Hannibt;.!,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, entered  Lucania,  and  found  him  encamped  on  inaccessible 
heights  near  the  city  Numistro.  Marcellus  himself  pitched  his  tents 
on  the  plain,  and  the  next  day  was  the  first  to  draw  up  his  forces  in 
order  of  battle.  Hannibal  declined  not  tiie  combat,  but  descended 
from  tb.e  hillsj  and  a  l^attle  ensued,  which  was  not  decisive  indeed, 
but  great  and  bloody;  for  though  the  action  began  at  the  third  hour, 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  night  put  a  stop  to  it.  Next  morning, 
at  break  of  day,  Marcellus  agaiu  drew  up  his  army,  and  posting  it 
among  t'ne  dead  bodies,  challenged  Hannibal  to  dispute  it  with  him 
for  the  victory :  but  Hannibal  chose  to  draw  off,  and  Marcellus,  after 
he  liad  gathered  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  buried  his  own  dead, 
marched  in  pursuit  of  him.  Though  the  Carthaginian  laid  many 
snares  for  him,  he  escaped  them  all ;  and  having  the  advantage,  too, 
in  all  skirmishes,  his  success  was  looked  upon  with  admiration. 
Therefore,  when  the  time  of  the  next  election  came  on,  the  senate 
thought  proper  to  call  tlie  other  consul  out  of  Sicily,  ratlier  than 
draw  off  iMarcellus,v,'l-,o  was  grappling  v.-ith  Hannibal.  When  he  was 
arrived,  they  ordered  him  to  declare  Quintus  Fulvius  dictator.  For 
a  Dictator  is  not  named  either  by  the  people  or  the  senate,  but  one 
of  the  consuls  or  preetors,  advancing  into  the  assembly,  names  w'lom 
he  pleases.  Hence  some  think  tlie  term  Dictator  comes  from  dicere, 
which  in  Latin  signifies  to  name  ;  but  others  assert  that  tlie  dictator 
is  so  called,  because  he  refers  nothing  1o  plurality  of  voices  in  the 
senate,  or  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  but  gives  his  orders  at  his 
own  pleasure;  for  the  orders  of  magistrates,  which  the  Greeks  cail 
diatagmata,  the  Romans  call  edicta,  edicts. 

The  colleague  *  of  Marcellus  was    disposed  to  appoint  another 

*  Laevinus,  who  was  the  colleague  of  Marcellus,  wanted  to  name  M,  Valerius  Mes- 
sala  dictator.  As  he  left  Rome  abruptly,  and  enjoined  the  praetor  not  to  name  Fulvius, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  took  upon  them  to  do  it,  and  the  senate  got  the  nomination 
confirmed  by  the  consul  Marcellus. 
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person  dictator,  and  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  depart  from  his 
own  opinion,  he  left  Rome  by  night,  and  sailed  back  to  Sicily.  The 
people,  therefore,  named  Quintus  Fulvius  dictator,  and  the  senate 
wrote  to  Marcellus  to  confirgi  the  nomination,  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly. 

Marcellus  was  appointed  pro-consul  for  the  year  following ;  and 
having  agreed  with  Fabius  Maximus  the  consul,  by  letters,  that 
Fabius  should  besiege  Tra-entum,  while  himself  was  to  watch  the 
motions  of  Hannibal,  and  prevent  his  relieving  the  place,  he  marched 
after  him  with  all  diligence,  and  came  up  with  him  at  Canusium. 
And  as  Hannibal  shifted  his  camp  continually,  to  avoid  coming  to  a 
battle,  Marcellus  watched  him  closely,  and  took  care  to  keep  him  in 
sight.  At  last  coming  up  with  him  as  he  was  encamping,  he  so 
harassed  him  with  skirmishes,  that  he  drev/  him  to  an  engagement; 
but  night  soon  came  on,  and  parted  the  combatants.  Next  morning 
early,  he  drew  his  army  out  of  the  intrenchments,  and  put  them  ill 
order  of  battle,  so  that  Hannibal,  in  great  vexation,  assembled  the 
Carthaghiians,  and  begged  of  them  to  exert  themselves  more  in  that 
battle,  than  ever  tlicyhad  done  before.  "For  you  see,"  said  he,  ''that 
we  can  neither  take  breath  after  so  many  victories  already  gained,  nor 
enjoy  the  least  leisure  if  we  are  victorious  now,  unless  this  man  be 
driven  ofl'." 

After  tiiis  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Marcellus  seems  to  have  mis- 
carried by  an  unseasonable  movement*  :  for,  seeing  his  right  wing 
liard  pressed,  he  ordered  one  of  the  legions  to  advance  to  the  front  to 
■  support  them.  This  movement  put  the  whole  army  into  disorder, 
and  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  enemy  j  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  Romans  being  slain  upon  the  spot.  Marcellus  retreated 
into  his  camp,  and  having  summoned  his  troops  together,  told  them, 
''  He  saw  the  arms  and  bodies  of  Romans  in  abundance  before  him, 
but  not  one  Roman."  On  their  begging  pardun,  he  said,  ''  He 
would  not  forgive  them  wlule  vanquished,  but  when  they  came  to  be 
victorious,  he  would;  and  that  he  would  lead  them  into  the  field  again 
the  next  day,  tliat  the  news  of  the  victory  might  reach  Rome  before 
that  of  their  flight."  Before  he  dismissed  them,  he  gave  orders  that 
barley  should  be  measured  out,  instead  of  wheat  f,  to  those  compa- 
nies that  had  turned  their  backs.     His  reprimand  made  such  an  im- 

*  The  inoveruent  was  not  unseasonable,  but  ill  executed.  Livy  says,  the  right  wing 
gave  way  faster  than  ihiy  needed  to  have  done,  and  the  eighteenth  legion,  which  was 
ordered  to  advance  Irom  rear  to  front,  moved  too  slowly:   this  occasioned  the  disorder. 

t  Tliis  was  a  conjinoii  iMinishmeiit.  Besides  which,  he  ordered  tliat  the  officers  of 
those  companies  should  coniinue  all  day  long  with  their  swords  drawn,  aud  without  theix 
giroii's,      Liv,  xxvii.  c.  13. 
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pression  on  them,  that  though  many  were  dangerously  wounded, 
there  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  feel  more  pain  from  the  words  of 
Marcellus,  than  he  did  from  his  wounds. 

Next  morning  the  scarlet  rohe,  which  was  the  ordinary  signal  of 
battle,  was  hung  out  betimes  ;  and  the  companies  that  had  come  off 
with  dishonour  before  obtained  leave,  at  their  earnest  request,  to  be 
posted  in  the  foremost  line  ;  after  which  tlie  tribunes  drew  up  the 
rest  of  the  troops  in  their  proper  order.  Wiien  this  was  reported  to 
Hannibal,  he  said,  "  Ye  gods,  what  can  one  do  with  a  man  who  is 
not  aifected  with  either  good  or  bad  fortune  ?  Tliis  is  the  only  man 
who  will  neitlier  give  any  time  to  rest  when  he  is  victorious,  nor  take 
any  when  he  is  beaten.  We  must  even  resolve  to  fight  with  him  for 
ever ;  since,  whether  prosperous  or  unsuccessful,  a  principle  of 
honour  leads  him  on  to  new  attempts  and  further  exertions  of  cou- 
rage." 

Both  armies  then  engaged,  and  Hannibal,  seeing  no  advantage 
gained  by  either,  ordered  his  elephants  to  be  brought  forward  into 
the  first  line,  and  to  be  pushed  against  the  Romans.  TI^  shock 
caused  great  confusion  at  first  in  the  Roman  front ;  but  Flavius,  a 
tribune,  snatching  an  ensign-staff  from  one  of  the  companies,  ad- 
vanced, and  with  the  point  of  it  wounded  the  foremost  elephant. 
The  beast  upon  this  turned  back,  and  ran  upon  the  second,  the 
second  upon  the  next  that  followed,  and  so  on  till  they  were  all  put 
in  great  disorder.  Mareellus,  observing  this,  ordered  his  horse  to 
fall  furiously  upon  the  enemy,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  confu- 
sion already  made,  to  rout  them  entirely.  Accordingly  they  charged 
with  extraordinary  vigour,  and  drove  the  Carthaginians  to  their  in- 
trenclnnents.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful,  and  the  fall  of  the  killed, 
and  the  plunging  of  the  wounded  elephants,  contributed  greatly  to  it. 
It  is  said  that  more  than  eightthousand  Carthaginians  fell  in  this  battle; 
of  the  Romans  not  above  three  thousand  were  slain,  but  almost  all  the 
rest  were  wounded.  This  gave  Hannibal  opportunity  to  decamp  silently 
in  the  night,  and  remove  to  a  great  distance  from  Mareellus,  wlio, 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  his  wounded,  was  not  able  to  pursue 
him,  but  retired,  by  easy  marches,  into  Campania,  and  passed  the 
summer  in  the  city  of  Sinuessa*,  to  recover  and  refresh  his  soldiers. 

Hannibal,  thus  disengaged  from  Mareellus,  made  use  of  his  troops, 
now  at  liberty,  and  securely  overran  the  country,  burning  and  de- 
stroying all  before  him.  Ti)is  gave  occasion  to  unfavourable  reports 
of  Mareellus  at  Rome;  and  his  enemies  incited   Publius  Bibulus, 

*  Livj  says,  in  Venusia,  whicb,  being  much  nearer  Caniisium,  was  more  convenient 
for  tlie  wounded  men  to  retire  to. 
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one  of  the  trll)unes  of  the  people,  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  a 
vehement  speaker,  to  accuse  him  in  form.  Accorflingly  Bibulus 
often  assembled  tlie  people,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 
take  the  command  from  him,  aiid  giveit  to  another  :  "  Since  Marcel- 
lus,"  said  he,  "  has  only  exchanged  a  few  thrusts  with  Hannibal, and 
then  left  the  stage,  and  is  gone  to  the  hot  baths  to  refresh  himself*." 

When  Marcellus  was  apprised  of  these  practices  against  him,  he 
left  his  army  in  charge  with  his  lieutenants,  and  went  to  Rome  to 
make  his  defence.   On  his  arrival,  he  found  an  impeachment  framed 

out  of  these  calumnies And  the  day  fixed  for  it  being  come,  and 

the  people  assembled  in  tiie  Fluminian  circus,  Bibulus  ascended  the 
tribune's  scat,  and  set  forth  his  charge.  Marcellus's  answer  was 
plain  and  short  ;  but  many  persons  of  distinction  among  the  citizens 
exerted  themselves  greatly,  and  spoke  with  much  freedom,  exhort- 
ing the  people  not  to  judge  worse  of  Marcellus  than  the  enemy  him- 
self had  done,  by  fixing  a  mfirk  of  cowardice  upon  the  only  general 
whom  Hannibal  shunned,  and  used  as  much  art  and  care  to  avoid 
figliting  with,  as  he  did  to  seek  the  combat  with  others.  Thege 
remonstrances  had  such  an  effect,  that  the  accuser  was  totally  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations,  for  Marcellus  was  not  only  acquitted  of 
the  charge,  but  a  fifth  time  chosen  consul. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  he  visited  the  cities  of 
Tuscany,  and  by  his  personal  influence  allayed  a  dangerous  commo- 
tion that  tended  to  a  revolt.  At  his  return  he  was  desirous  to  dedi- 
cate to  Honour  and  Virtue  the  temple  which  he  had  built  out  of 
the  Sicilian  spoils,  but  was  opposed  by  the  priests,  who  would  not 
consent  that  two  deities  should  be  contained  in  one  temple  f.  Tak- 
ing this  opposition  ill,  and  considering  it  as  ominous,  he  began  ano- 
tlier  temple. 

There  were  many  other  prodigies  that  gave  him  uneasiness.  Some 
temples  were  struck  with  lightning  ;  in  that  of  Jupiter  rats  gnawed 
the  gold ;  it  was  even  reported  that  an  ox  spoke,  and  that  there  was  a 
child  living  which  was  born  with  an  elephant's  head ;  and  when  the 
expiation  of  tliese  prodigies  was  attempted,  there  were  no  tokens  of 

*  There  were  hot  baths  near  Sinuessa,  but  none  near  Venusia.  Therefore,  if  Mar- 
cellus went  to  the  hitter  pkice,  this  satirical  stroke  was  not  applicable.  Accordingly 
Livy  does  not  apply  it;  he  only  makes  Bibulus  say,  that  Marcellus  passed  the  suinmei 
in  quarters. 

■{■  They  said,  if  the  temple  should  be  struck  with  thunder  and  lightning,  or  any  other 
prodigy  should  huppen  to  it  that  wanted  expiation,  they  sliouid  not  know  to  which  of 
the  deities  they  ought  to  offer  the  expiatory  sacrifice.  Marcellus,  therefore,  to  satisfy 
the  priests,  began  another  temple,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  with  great  diligence j 
but  he  did  not  live  to  dedicate  it.  His  son  consecrated  both  the  temples  about  four 
years  after. 
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Success.  The  augurs,  therefore,  kej)t  him  in  Rome,  notwithstanding 
his  impatience  and  eagerness  to  be  gone;  for  never  was  man  so  pas- 
sionately desirous  of  any  thing  as  he  was  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle 
with  Hannibal.  It  was  his  dream  by  uigbt,  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion all  day  with  liis  friends  and  colleagues,  and  his  sole  request  to 
tlie  gods,  that  he  might  meet  Hannibal  fairly  in  the  field.  Nay,  I 
verily  believe  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  both  armies  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  or  intrenchment,  and  to  have  fought  in  that  en- 
closure. Indeed,  had  he  not  already  attained  to  such  a  height  of 
glory,  had  he  not  given  so  many  proofs  of  his  equalling  the  best  ge- 
nerals in  prudence  and  discretion,  I  should  think  he  gave  way  to  a 
sanguine  and  extravagant  ambition,  unsuitable  to  his  years;  for  he 
w^as  above  sixty  when  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulate. 

At  last  the  expiatory  sacrifices  being  such  as  tlie  soothsayers  ap- 
proved, he  set  out  with  his  colleague  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  fixed 
liis  camp  between  Bantia  and  Venusia.  There  he  tried  every  method 
to  provoke  Hannibal  to  a  battle,  which  he  constantly  declined.  But 
the  Carhaginian  perceiving  that  the  consuls  had  ordered  some  troops 
to  go  and  lay  siege  to  the  city  of  the  EpizepJii/rians,  or  Western 
Locrians*,  he  laid  an  ambuscade  on  their  way,  under  the  hill  of 
Petelia,  and  killed  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  them.  This  added 
stings  to  Marcellus's  desire  of  an  engagement,  and  made  him  draw 
nearer  to  the  enemy. 

Between  the  two  armies  was  a  hill,  which  afforded  a  pretty  strong 
post;  it  was  covered  with  tiiickets,  and  on  both  sides  were  hollows, 
from  whence  issued  springs  and  rivulets.  The  Romans  were  sur- 
prised that  Hannibal,  who  came  first  to  so  advantageous  a  place,  did 
not  take  possession  of  it,  but  left  it  for  the  enemy.  He  did,  indeed, 
tliink  it  a  good  place  for  a  camp,  but  a  better  for  an  ambuscade,  and 
to  that  use  he  chose  to  put  it.  -  He  filled,  therefore,  the  thickets 
and  hollows  with  a  good  number  of  archers  and  spearmen,  assuring 
liimself  that  the  convenience  of  the  post  would  draw  the  Romans  to 
it.  Nor  was  he  inistakcn  in  his  conjecture.  Presently  nothing  was 
talked  of  in  the  Roman  army  but  the  expediency  of  seizing  this  hill; 
and,  i's  if  they  had  been  all  generals,  they  set  forth  the  many  advantages 
they  should  have  over  tlie  enemy,  by  encamping,  or  at  least  raising  a 
fortification  on  it.  Thus  Marcellus  was  induced  to  go  M'ith  a  few 
horse  to  take  a  view  of  the  hill;  but,  before  he  went,  be  offered  sacri- 
fice. In  the  first  victim  that  was  slain,  the  diviner  showed  Inm  tlie 
liver  without  a  head;  in  the  second  the  head  was  very  plump  and 

*  This  was  not  a  detaclunont  from  the  forces  of  Uie  consuls,  which  liity  did  not  choose 
to  weaken  when  in  sight  of  such  aa  enemy  as  Hannibal,  It  consisted  of  troops  drawn 
from  Sicily,  and  iroin  the  garrison  of  Tarentum. 
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large,  and  the  other  tokens  appearing  remarkably  good,  seemed  suf- 
ficient to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  first;  but  the  diviners  declared  they 
were  the  more  alarmed  on  that  very  account;  for  vviien  favourable  signs 
on  a  sudden  follow  threatening  and  inauspicious  ones,  the  strangeness 
of  the  alteration  should  rather  be  suspected.  But,  as  Pinder  says. 

Nor  fire  iior  walls  of  triple  brass 
Contr^ul  the  high  behests  of  fate. 

He  therefore  set  out  to  view  the  place,  taking  with  him  his  colleague 
Crispinus,  his  son  Marcellus,  who  was  a  tribune,  arid  only  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  horse,  among  whom  there  was  not  one  Roman; 
tliey  were  all  Ttiscans,  except  forty  Fregellanians,  of  whose  courage 
and  fidelity  he  had  sufficient  experience.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  which,  as  we  said  before,  was  covered  with  trees  and  bushes, 
the  enemy  had  placed  a  sentinel,  who,  without  being  seen  himself, 
could  see  every  movement  in  the  Roman  camp.  Those  that  lay  ini 
ambush,  having  intelligence  from  him  of  wliat  was  doing,  lay  close 
till  Marcellus  came  very  near,  and  then  all  at  once  rushed  out,  spread 
themselves  about  him,  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows,  and  cliarged  him 
with  their  swords  and  spears.  Some  pursued  the  fugitives,  and 
others  attacked  those  that  stood  their  ground.  The  latter  were  the 
forty  Fregellanians;  for  the  Tuscans  taking  to  fliglit  at  the  first 
cliarge,  the  others  closed  together  in  a  body  to  defend  the  consuls; 
and  they  continued  the  fight  till  Crispinus,  wounded  with  two  arrows, 
turned  his  horse  to  make  his  escape,  and  Marcellus,  being  run  through 
between  the  shoulders  with  a  lance,  fell  down  dead.  Then  the  few 
Fregellanians  that  remained,  leaving  the  body  of  Marcellus,  carried  off 
hisson,  who  was  wounded  and  fled  with  him  to  the  camp. 

In  this  skirmish  there  were  not  many  more  than  forty  men  killed; 
eighteen  were  taken  prisoners,  besides  five  Iktors.  Crispinus  died 
of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after*.  Tiiis  was  a  most  unparalleled  mis- 
fortune; the  Romans  lost  both  the  consuls  in  one  action. 

Hannibal  made  but  little  account  of  the  rest,  but  when  he  knew 
that  Marcellus  was  killed,  he  hastened  to  the  place,  and,  standing 
over  the  body  a  long  time,  surveyed  its  size  and  mcln,  but  without 
speaking  one  insulting  word,  or  showing  the  least  sign  of  joy,  which 
might  have  been  expected  at  the  fall  of  so  dangerous  and  formidable 
an  enen)y.  He  stood,  indeed,  awhile  astonished  at  the  strange 
death  of  so  great  a  man;  and  at  last  taking  his  signet  from  his 
fingerf,  he  caused  his  body  to  be  magnificently  attired  and  burnt, 
aud  the  asiies  to  be  put  in  a  silver  urn,  and  then  placed  a  crown  of 

*  He  did  not  die  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  having  named  T.  Maiilius  Torqualiis 
dictator  to  hold  the  comi.ia.     Some  say  he  died  at  Tarcnlum;  others  in  Campania. 

t  Hannibal  imagined  he  should  have  some  opportmiity  or  other  of  making  use  of  ihis 
teal  to  his  advantage.     J3ul  Crispinus  dispatched  messengers  to  all  the  ueij^hbounug 
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gold  upon  it,  and  sent  it  to  his  son But  certain  Numidlans  meet- 
ing those  that  carried  the  urn,  attempted  to  take  it  from  them,  and 
as  the  others  stood  upon  their  guard  to  defend  it,  the  ashes  were 
scattered  in  tlie  struggle.  When  Hannibal  was  informed  of  it,  lie 
said  to  those  who  were  ai)out  him,  You  see  it  is  impossible  to  do  any 
thing  against  the  will  of  God.  He  punished  the  Numidians  indeed, 
but  took  no  further  care  about  collecting  and  sending  the  remains  of 
Marcellus,  believing  that  some  deity  had  ordained  that  Marcellus 
should  die  in  so  strange  a  manner,  and  that  his  ashes  should  be 
denied  burial.  This  account  of  the  matter  we»have  from  Cornelius 
Nepos  and  Valerius  Maximus ;  but  Llv^y*  and  Augustus  Caesar  affirm 
that  the  urn  was  carried  to  his  son,  and  that  his  remains  were  interred 
with  great  magnificence. 

Marcellus's  public  donations,  besides  those  he  dedicated  at  Rome, 
were  a  Gi/jnnasii.nn,  which  he  built  at  Catana  in  Sicily,  and  several 
statues  and  paintings  brought  from  Syracuse,  which  he  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  the  Cabiri  in  Samothrace,  and  in  that  of  Minerva  at  Lindus. 
In  the  latter  of  these  the  following  verses,  as  Posidonius  tells  us,  were 
inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue : 

The  li^hl  of  Home,  Marcellus  lierc  behold. 
For  birth,  for  deeds  of  arms,  by  fame  cnroll'd. 
Seven  times  his  fascks  grac'd  ihe  martial  plain, 
And  by  his  thundering  arm  were  thousands  slain. 

The  author  of  this  inscription  adds  to  his  five  consulates  the  dig- 
nity of  pro-consul,  with  wliich  he  was  twice  honoured.  His  posterity 
continued  in  great  splendour  down  to  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Cains 
Marcellus  and  Oetavia  the  sister  of  iVugustusf.  He  died  very 
young,  in  the  office  of  ccdile,  soon  after  he  had  married  Julia,  the 
emperor's  daughter.  To  do  honour  to  his  memory,  Oetavia  de- 
dicated to  him  a  library  ;j;,  and  Augustus  a  theatre,  and  tliese  public 
works  bore  his  name. 

cities  in  tiie  interest  of  Rome,  acquainting  them  that  Marcellus  waskilled,  and  Hannibal 
master  of  his  rins;.  This  precautiun  ])reseived  Salapia  in  Apulia.  Nay,  the  inhabi- 
tants turned  the  artifice  of  the  Carthaginian  upon  himself.  For  admitting,  upon  a  letter 
sealed  w  ill)  that  ring,  six  hundred  of  Hannibal's  men,  most  of  them  Roman  deserters, 
imo  the  town,  they  on  a  sudden  pulled  up  the  draw-bridges,  cut  in  pieces  those  who  had 
enieied,  and,  with  a  shower  of  darts  from  the  ramparts,  drove  back  tlie  rest.  Liu.l. 
xxvii.  c.  28. 

•Livy  tells  us,  tliat  Hannibal  buried  the  body  of  iMarcellus  on  the  hill  where  he  was  slain. 

t  His  family  continued  after  his  death  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  years;  for  he  was 
slain  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-third  Olympiad,  in  the  five  hundred  and 
forty-fifth  year  of  Rome,  and  tv>  o  hundred  and  six  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
young  Marcellus  died  in  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  eighty-ninth  Olympiad, 
and  seven  hundred  and  thirtieth  of  Rome. 

i  According  to  Suetonius  and  Dion,  it  was  not  Oetavia,  but  Augustus^  that  dedicated 
this  library. 
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PELOPIDAS  AND  MARCELLUS 

COMPARED. 

THESE  are  the  particulars  whicli  we  thought  worth  reciting  from 
history  concerning  Marcellus  and  Pelopidas;  between  whom  there 
was  a  perfect  resemblance  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  in  tlieir  lives 
and  manners:  for  they  were  both  men  of  heroic  strength,  capable  of 
endming  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  in  courage  and  magnanimity  they 
were  equal.  The  sole  difference  is,  that  Marcellus,  in  most  of  the 
cities  which  he  took  by  assault,  com.mitted  great  slaughter,  whereas 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  never  spilt  the  blood  of  any  man  they 
had  conquered,  nor  enslaved  any  city  they  had  taken.  And  it  is  af- 
firmed that,  if  they  had  been  present,  the  Thebans  would  not  have 
deprived  the  Oichomenians  of  their  liberty. 

As  to  their  achievements,  among  those  of  Marcellus  there  was 
none  greater  or  more  illustrious  than  his  beating  such  an  army  of 
Gauls,  both  horse  and  foot,  with  a  handful  of  horse  only,  of  which 
you  will  scarce  meet  with  another  instance,  and  Jiis  slaying  their 
prince  with  his  own  hand.  Pelopidas  hoped  to  have  done  something 
of  the  like  nature,  hut  miscarried,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt. 
However,  the  great  and  glorious  battles  of  Leuctra  and  Tcgyra?.  may 
be  compared  with  these  exploits  of  Marcellus.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  of  Marccllus's  effected  by  stratagem  and  sur- 
prise, v.'hich  can  be  set  against  the  happy  management  of  Pelopidas, 
at  his  return  from  exile,  in  taking  off  the  Theban  tyrants.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  enterprises  of  the  secret  hand  of  art,  that  was  the  mas- 
terpiece. 

If  it  be  said  that  Hannibal  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Ilomans, 
the  LacedaRmonians  were  certainly  the  same  to  the  Thebans.  And 
yet  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  they  were  thoroughly  beaten  l)y 
Pelopidas  at  Leuctra  and  Tegyrfe,  whereas,  according  to  ]^)iyl)ii!.s, 
Hannibal  was  never  once  defeated  by  Marcellus,  but  continut'd  in- 
vincible till  he  had  to  do  with  Scipio.  However,  we  rather  believe, 
with  Livy,  Caesar,  and  Ccrnellus  Ne])os,  among  the  Latin  histo- 
rians, and  with  king  Juba*  among  the  Greeks   that  Marcellus  did 

•  Tliis  historian  was  the  son  of  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  who,  in  llie  civil  war,  sided 
witli  Pompey,  and  was  slain  by  Petreiusin  single  combat.  The  son  raentioued  here  was 
brought  in  triumph  by  Cffisar  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  learning  of  the 
Qrt'tks  and  Koman^, 
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sometimes  beat  Hannibal,  and  even  pat  his  troops  to  flight,  thougU 
lie  gained  no  advjtiuge  of  lum  sutHcieiit  to  turii  tlie  fjaluuce  con- 
siderably on  his  side;  so  tliat  one  might  even  think  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian then  acted  with  thw-  art  of  a  wrc^stler,  who  sometimes  suffers 
iiimself  to  be  ihrown.  But  what  lias  been  very  justly  admired  in 
Maixellus  is,  that  af;:er  such  great  nrmies  had  l^eon  routed,  so  many 
generals  slain,  aitd  'he  wivole  euipire  almost  totally  subvened,  he 
found  means  to  inspire  lii.?  trocj,s  with  courage  enough  to  uiake  head 
against  the  enemy.  He  Vvas  t!  e  only  man  that,  trom  a  state  of  ter- 
ror and  dismay,  in  which  f.hoy  liad  long  remaipwd,  raised  the  army 
to  an  eagerness  for  battle,  and  infused  into  ti)em  such  a  spirit,  that, 
far  from  tamely  giving  up  the  victory,  thev  dispiued  it  with  the 
greatest  obstinancy :  for  tiiose  very  men  who  had  been  accustomed, 
by  a  run  of  ill  suecess,  to  think  themselves  happy  if  they  could  es- 
cape Flannibal  by  flight,  were  taught  by  Marcellus  to  be  ashamed  of 
coming  off  with  disadvantage,  to  biush  at  the  very  tliought  of  giving 
way,  and  to  hi  sensibly  affected  if  they  gained  not  the  victory. 

As  Pelopidas  never  lost  a  battle  in  which  he  commanded  in  per- 
son, and  Marreiliis  wo:i  more  than  any  Roninn  of  his  time,  he  who 
performed  so  m.any  exploits,  and  was  so  hard  to  conquer,  may,  per- 
haps, be  put  Oil  a  level  with  the  other,  w!io  was  never  beaten.  Oa 
the  othtT  iiand.  It  may  be  observed,  that  .Marcellus  took  Syracuse, 
whereas  Pelopidas  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Sparta.  Yet,  I  think, 
even  to  approach  Sparta,  and  to  be  the  first  that  ever  passed  tlie 
Eurotas  in  a  hostile  manner,  was  a  greater  achievement  than  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily;  unless  it  may  be  said  that  the  honour  of  this  exploit, 
as  well  as  that  of  Leuctra,  belongs  rather  to  Epaminondas  than  Pe- 
lopidas; whereas  the  glory  Marcellus  gained  was  entirely  Jiis  own: 
for  he  alone  took  Syracuse;  he  defeated  th,e  Gauls  uithout  his  col- 
league; he  made  head  against  Hannibal,  not  only  without  the  assis- 
tance, but  against  tlie  remonstrances  yf  the  other  generals;  and, 
changing  the  face  of  war,  he  fir^jt  taught  the  Romans  to  meet  the 
enemy  witli  a  good  countenance. 

As  for  their  deaths,  I  praise  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  it 
is  with  concern  and  indignation  that  I  think  of  the  strange  circum- 
stances that  attended  them.  At  the  same  time  I  admire  Hannibal, 
who  fought  such  a  number  of  battles  as  it  would  be  a  labour  to 
reckon,  without  ever  receiving  a  wound;  and  I  greatly  approve  the 
behaviour  of  Chrysantes,  in  the  Cyropcedia'^ ,  who,  having  his  sword 
lifted  up,  and  ready  to  strike,  upon  hearing  the  trumpet  sound  a  re- 
treat, calmly  and  modestly  retired  without  giving  the  stroke.  Pe- 
iopidas,  however,  was  somewhat  excusable,   because    he    was   not 

*  Meatiojied  at  the  bcgiuningof  the  Ibuilh  book. 
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only  warmed  with  the  heat  of  battle,  but  incited  by  a  generous  de- 
sire of  revenge.     And,  as  Euripides  says, 

The  fifst  of  chiefs  is  lie  who  laurels  gains. 
And  buys  thein  not  with  life:  the  next  is  he 
Who  dies,  but  dies  in  Vii  tue's  anus 

In  such  a  man,  dying  is  a  free  and  involuntary  act,  not  a  passive 
submision  to  fate.  But,  besides  his  resentment,  the  end  Pelopidas 
proposed  to  himself  in  conquering,  which  was  the  death  of  a  tyrant, 
with  reason  animated  him  t.o  uncommon  efforts  :  for  it  was  not  easy 
io  find  another  cause  so  great  and  glorious  wherein  ta  exert  himself. 
But  Marcellus,  without  any  urgent  occasion,  without  that  enthusiasm 
which  often  pushes  men  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  in  time  of 
flanger,  unadvisedly  exposed  himself,  and  died,  not  like  a  general, 
but  like  a  spy;  risking  his  five  consulates,  bis  three  triumphs,  his: 
trophies,  and  spoils  of  kings,  against  a  company  of  Spaniards  and 
Numidians,  who  had  bartered  with  the  Carthaginians  for  their  lives 
and  services.  An  accident  so  strange,  that  those  very  adventurers 
could  not  forbear  grudging  themselves  such  success,  when  they  found 
that  a  man,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Romans  for  valour  as 
well  as  power  and  fame,  had  fallen  by  their  hands,  amidst  a  scouting- 
party  of  Fregellanians. 

Let  not  this,  however,  be  deemed  an  accusation  against  these  gi^eat 
men,  but  ratlier  a  complaint  to  them  of  the  injury  done  themselves, 
by  sacrificing  all  their  other  virtues  to  their  intrepidity,  and  a  free 
expostulation  with  them  for  being  so  prodigal  of  their  blood  as  to 
shed  it  for  their  own  sakes,  when  it  ought  to  have  fallen  only  for  their 
country,  their  friends,  and  their  allies. 

Pelopidas  was  buried  by  his  friends,  in  whose  cause  he  was  slain, 
and  Marcellus  by  those  enemies  that  slew  him.  The  first  was  a 
happy  and  desirable  thing,  but  the  other  was  greater  and  more  ex- 
traordinary ;  for  gratitude  in^i  friend  for  benefits  received  is  not 
equal  to  an  enemy's  admiring  the  virtue  by  which  he  suffers.  In 
the  first  ca'^o  there  is  more  reg;ird  to  inteicst  than  to  merit;  in  the 
latter,  real  worth  is  the  sole  object  of  the  honour  paid. 
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ARISTIDES,  the  son  of  Lvsimachus,  was  of  th<?  tril^e  of  An- 
tlochus,  and  the  ward  of  x\lopcce.  Of  his  estate  we  have  different 
accounts.  Some  say  he  was  always  very  poor,  and  that  he  left  two 
daughters  behind  him,  who  remained  a  long  time  unmarried,  on  ac- 
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count  of  their  poverty*.  But  Demetrius  tlie  Phalerean  contradicts 
this  general  opinion  in  his  Socrates^  and  says  there  was  a  farm  at 
Phalera  which  went  by  the  name  of  Aristides,  and  that  there  he  was 
buried.  And  to  prove  that  there  was  a  competent  estate  in  his  family, 
he  produces  three  arguments.  Tlie  first  is  taken  from  the  oflice  of 
archon  f,  which  made  the  year  bear  his  name,  and  which  fell  to  him 
by  lot ;  and  for  this  none  took  their  chance  but  such  as  had  an  income 
of  the  first  degree,  consisting  of  five  Imndred  measures  of  corn,  wine, 
and  oil,  v»Jio therefore  were  called Peutucosiomedimni.  The  second 
argument  is  founded  on  the  ostracism,  by  which  he  was  banished,  and 
which  was  never  inflicted  on  the  meaner  sort,  but  only  on  persons  of 
quality,  whose  grandeur  and  family-pride  made  them  obnoxious  to 
the  people.  The  third  and  last  is  drawn  from  the  Tripods,  which 
Aristides  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  on  account  of  his  vic- 
tory in  the  public  games,  and  which  are  still  to  be  seen  with  this  in- 
scription, "  The  tribe  of  Antiochus  gained  the  victory,  Aristides  de- 
frayed the  charges,  and  Archestratus  was  the  author  of  the  play." 

But  this  last  argument,  though  in  appearance  the  strongest  of  all, 
is  really  a  very  iveak  one.  For  Epaminondas,  who,  as  every  body 
knows,  lived  and  died  poor,  and  Plato  the  philosoplier,  who  was  not 
rich,  exhibited  i-ery  splendid  shows;  the  one  was  at  the  expense  of  a 
concert  of  flutes  at  Thebes,  and  the  otlier  of  an  entertainment  of 
singing  and  dancing,  performed  by  boys  at  Athens;  Dion  having 
furnished  Plato  with  the  money,  and  Pelopidas  supplied  Epaminon- 
das. For  why  should  good  men  be  always  averse  to  the  presents  of 
their  friends  ?  while  they  think  it  mean  and  ungenerouos  to  receive 
any  thing  for  themselves,  to  lay  up,  or  to  gratiiy  an  avaricious  tem- 
per, they  need  not  refuse  such  oiFers  as  serve  the  purposes  of  honour 
and  magnificence,  without  any  views  of  profit. 

As  to  the  Tripods,  inscribed  with  Aristijjes,  Pansetius  shows 
plainly  that  Demetrius  was  deceived  by  the  name:  for,  according 
to  the  registers,  from  the  Persian  to  tlie  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  there  were  only  two  of  the  name  of  Aristides  who  carried  the 
prize  in  the  choral  exhibitions,  and  neither  of  them  was  the  son  of 
Lysimachus:  for  the  former  was  son  to  Xenophilus,  and  the  latter 
lived  long  after,  as  appears  from  the  characters,  which  wer<3  not  in 
use  till  after  Euclid's  time,  and  likewise  from  the  name  of  the  poet 
Archestratus,  wiiich  is  not  found  in  any  record  or  autlior  during  the 

•  And  yet,  according'  (o  a  law  of  Solon's,  tbe  bride  wss  to  carry  with  her  only  three 
suits  ofciothesj  and  a  iiitlt  household  stufi'of  small  value. 

t  At  Alliens  they  reckoned  their  years  by  Archoiis,  as  the  Romans  did  iheirs  bj 
Consuls,  One  of  tiie  nine  archuns,  who  all  had  estatts  of  the  first  degree,  was  lor  thi» 
purpose  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  rest,  and  his  uan-.e  inscribed  in  the  {'ubhc  registers. 
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Persian  wars ;  whereas  mention  is  often  made  of  a  poet  of  that  name^ 
who  broug-ht  his  pieces  upon  the  stage  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war*.  But  this  argument  of  Fanaetius  should  not  be  admittecf 
without  furtiier  examination. 

And  as  for  the  ostracism,  every  man  that  was  distinguished  by 
hinh,  repulationj  or  eloquence,  was  liable  to  suffer  by  it;  since  it 
fell  even  upon  Damou^  r receptor  to  Pericles,  because  he  wa» 
loolced  upon  as  a  man  of  superior  parts  aiuJ  policy.  BesideSj  Ido- 
meueus  tells  us,  that  Aristides  came  to  be  arvhon,  not  by  lot,  but 
by  particular  appointment  of  the  people.  And  if  he  was  arclton  aftef 
the  battle  of  Platceaf,  as  Demetrius  himself  writes,  it  is  very  proba" 
ble  that,  after  such  great  actions,  and  so  much  glory,  his  virtue 
might  gain  him  that  office  w'lich  others  obtained  by  their  wealth. 
But  it  is  plain  th.at  Demetrius  laboured  to  take  the  imputation  of 
poverty,  as  if  it  were  some  great  evil,  not  only  from  Aristides,  but 
from  Socrates  too;  wIk),  he  says,  besides  a  house  of  his  own,  had 
seventy  nniiff/j:  at  interest  iu  the  hands  of  Crito. 

Aristides  had  a  particular  friendship  for  Clisthenes,  who  settled 
i\\Q  popular  government  at  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  ty- 
rants [t;  yet  he  had,  at  tisc  same  time,  the  greatest  veneration  for" 
Lyeurgus  the  Lacedsemonian,  whom  he  considered  as  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  lawgivers:  and  this  led  him  to  be  a  favourer  of  aristocracy^ 
in  which  he  was  always  opposed  by  Themistocles,  who  listed  in  the 
party  of  the  commons.  Some,  indeed.say,  that,  being  brought  up 
together  from  their  infancy,  when  boys  they  M-ere  always  at  va- 
vience,  not  only  in  serious  matters,  but  in  their  very  sports  and  di- 
versions; and  their  tempers  were  discovered  from  the  first  by  that 
opposition.  The  one  was  insinuating,  daring,  and  artful;  variable, 
and  at  the  same  time  impetuous  in  his  pursuits:  the  other  was 
solid  and  steady,  inflexibly  just,  incapable  of  using  any  false- 
hood, flattery,  or  deceit,  even  at  play.     But  Aristo  of  Chios  §  writes;. 

•  It  was  very  possihle  for  a  poet,  in  Ms  own  lifetime,  to  have  his  phijs  acted  in  the 
i'clopouncsiiiu  war,  and  in  the  Persian  too.  And  th«relbre  the  inscription  which  Piu- 
Inrch  mentions  mioht  bchmg  to  onr  Ariitiacs. 

t  But  DtJnietrius  was  mistaken;  for  Aristideg  vras  never  archon  after  the  battle  of 
Plaiiii-a,  wliich  was  fonght  in  the  second  year  of  tlie  sevcnty-fiftl)  Olympiad.  Iu  the  list 
of  archons  the  name  of  Aristides  is  found  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy-second  Olym- 
piad, a  year  or  two  after  the  i)altle  of  Miirathon,  and  iu  the  second  year  of  the  seventy- 
tuurlh  Olympiad,  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Plairea. 

%  But  Socrates  himself  declares,  in  his  apology  to  liis  judges,  tliatj  considering  hi» 
jjoverly,  tliey  could  not  in  reason  fine  him  more  tlian  one  nniui. 

II  These  tyrants  were  the  Pisistratida;,  who  were  driven  out  alxjut  tlie  sixty-sixth 
Olympiad. 

§  Dacier  thinks  it  was  rather  Aristo  of  Ceos,  because,  as  a  Peripatetic,  be  was  mors 
likely  to  write  treatises  of  love  tlian  the  other,  who  was  a  Stoic. 
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that  tlieir  enmity,  wbicli  attcnvvarcls  came  to  siicli  a  height,  took  its  rise 
•roni  love       ^^^^^•^^^^•'f^^^^^ 

Themlstocles,  who  was  an  aij^reeable  companion,  gained  many 
friends,  and  became  respectable  in  the  strength  of  his  popularity. 
Thus,  when  he  was  told  that  "  he  would  govern  the  Athenians  ex- 
tremely well,  if  he  would  Imt  do  it  without  respect  of  persons,"  he 
said,  "  May  I  never  sit  on  a  tribunal  where  my  friends  shall  not  find 
more  favour  from  me  than  strangers." 

Aristides,  on  tlic  contrary,  took  a  method  of  his  own  in  conducting 
the  administi'ation :  for  he  would  neither  consent  to  any  injustice  to 
oblige  his  friends,  nor  yet  disoblige  them  by  denying  all  they  asked: 
and  as  he  saw  that  many,  depending  on  their  interest  and  friends, 
were  tempted  to  do  unwarrantable  things,  lie  never  endeavoured  after 
that  support,  but  declared  that  a  good  citizen  should  place  his  whole 
strength  and  security  in  advising  and  doing  what  is  just  and  right. 
Nevertheless,  as  Themistocles  made  m.any  rash  and  dangerous  mo- 
tions, and  endeavoured  to  break  his  measures  in  every  step  of  govern- 
ment, he  was  obliged  to  oppose  him  as  much  in  his  turn,  partly  by 
way  of  self-defence,  and  partly  to  lessen  his  power,  which  daily  in- 
creased through  the  faAour  of  the  people:  for  he  thought  it  better 
that  the  conmionwealth  should  miss  some  advantages,  than  thatThe- 
mistocies,  by  gaining  his  point,  should  come  at  last  to  carry  all  be- 
fore him. 

Hence  it  was_,  that  one  day  when  Themistocles  proposed  some- 
thing advantageous  to  the  public,  Aristides  opposed  it  strenu- 
ously, and  wiiJ  succe;:3;  but  as  he  went  out  of  the  assembly,  he 
could  not  forbear  saying.  "  The  aflPairs  of  the  Athenians  can- 
not prosper,  except  tliey  throw  Themistocles  and  myself  into  the 
baratluuni  ■%" 

Another  time,  when  he  in- ended  to  propose  a  decreet©  the  people, 
he  found  it  strongly  di:-;puted  in  the  council,  but  at  last  he  prevailed; 
perceiving  its  inconveniencies,  however,  by  the  preceding  debate's, 
he  put  a  stop  to  it,  just  as  the  pres-'deiit  was  going  to  put  it  to  the 
question,  in  order  to  its  being  confirmed  by  the  pcopie.  Very  often 
he  offered  his  sentiments  by  a  third  person,  les<:,  by  the  opposition 
of  Themistocles  to  him,  iiiC  public  good  should  be  obstructed. 

In  the  changes  ar.d  fmccuations  of  the  government,  his  firmness 
was  wonderful.  Neither  elated  with  honours,  nor  discomposed 
with  ill  success,  he  went  on  in  a  moderate  and  steady  manner,  per- 
suaded that  his  country  had  a  claim  to  his  services,  v/ithout  die  re- 

*  The  burathruiu  was  a  very  deep  pit,  into  which  condemned  persons  were  throuu 
headlong. 
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ward  either  of  hoDour  or  profit.  Hence  it  Mas,  that  when  those  verses 
of^schylus  concernhig  Amphiaraus  were  repeated  on  the  stage. 

To  be,  and  not  ts  st-em,  is  this  man's  tnasini; 
His  mind  reposes  on  its  proper  wisdom, 
And  wants  no  other  praise* 

the  eyes  of  the  people  in  general  were  fixed  on  Aristjdes,  as  the  man 
to  whom  this  great  encomium  was  most  applicable.  Indeed,  he  was 
capable  of  resisting  the  suggestions  not  only  of  favour  and  affection, 
but  of  resentment  and  enmity  too,  wherever  justice  was  concerned: 
for  it  is  said,  tiiat  when  he  was  carrying  on  a  prosecution  against  his 
enemy,  and,  after  he  had  brought  his  charge,  the  judges  were  going 
to  pass  sentence  without  hearing  the  person  accused,  he  rose  up  to 
his  assistance,  entreating  tliat  he  might  be  heard,  and  have  the  privi- 
lege which  the  laws  allowed.  Anotlier  time,  when  he  himself  sat 
judge  between  two  private  persons,  and  one  of  them  observed,  "  That 
his  adversary  had  done  many  injuries  to  Aristides:"  "  Tell  me  not 
that,"  said  he,  *'  but  what  injury  he  has  done  to  thee;  for  it  is  thy 
cause  I  am  judging,  not  my  own." 

Wlien  appointed  public  treasurer,  he  made  it  appear,  that  not 
only  those  of  his  time,  but  the  officers  that  preceded  him,  had  ap- 
plied a  great  deal  of  the  public  money  to  their  own  use;  and  par- 
ticularly Themistoclcs; 

For  iie  with  all  his  wisdom, 

C'ould  ne'er  coiviniand  Iiis  bauds. 

For  this  reason,  when  Aristides  gave  in  his  accounts,  Themistoclcs. 
raised  a  strong  party  against  hiui,  accused  him  of  misapplying  the 
public  money,  and,  according  to  Idomeneus,  got  him  condemned. 
But  the  principal  atid  most  respcctalile  amongst  the  citizcnsf,  in- 
censed at  this  treatment  of  Aristides,  interposed,  and  prevailed,  not 
only  that  he  might  be  excused  the  fine,  but  chosen  again  chief  trea- 
surer. He  now  pretended  tb.at  his  former  proceedings  were  too 
strict,  and  carrying  a  gentler  liand  over  those  that  acted  under  him. 
suffered  them  to  pilfer  the  public  money,  without  seeming  to  find 
them  out,  or  reckoning  strictly  with  them ;  so  that,  fattened  on  the 
spoils  of  their  country,  they  lavished  their  praises  on  Aristides,  and^ 
heartily  espousing  his  cause,  begged  of  the  people  to  continue  him  in 
the  sanxc  department.  But  when  the  Athenians  were  going  to  eou^ 
firm  it  to  him  by  their  suffrages,  he  gave  them  this  severe  rebuke: 

»  These  verses  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Siege  of  Thebes  by  the  Seven  Cap'aiiw." 
Tbcy  are  a  description  of  the  genius  and  temper  of  Amphiaraus  which  the  courier,  who 
brings  an  account  of  the  enemy's  attacks,  and  of  tho  characters  of  the  coinmandcrs,  give*, 
to  Eteoclcs.  riutarch  has  cbanged  one  word  in  them  for  another  that  saited  hi«  purpose 
tetter;  reading  dikains,  "  iust,"  instead  o[  aristos,  "  valiant," 

f  The  c«urt  of  Areopagus  iuterposed  iu  his  behalf. 
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*'  While  I  managed  your  finances  with  all  the  fidelity  of  an  honest 
man,  I  was  loaded  witli  calumnies;  and  novv,  when  I  suffer  tliem  to 
be  a  prey  to  public  robbers,  1  am  become  a  mighty  good  citizen:  but 
I  assure  you  I  am  more  ashamed  of  tlie  present  honour  than  I  was  of 
the  former  disgrace;  and  it  is  with  Indignation  and  concern  that  I  see 
you  esteem  it  more  meritorious  to  oblige  bad  men,  than  to  take  proper 
care  of  the  public  revenue."  By  thus  speaking,  and  discovering  their 
frauds,  he  silenced  those  that  recommended  him  with  so  much  noise 
and  bustle,  but  at  the  same  time  received  the  truest  and  most  valua- 
ble praise  from  the  worthiest  of  the  citizens. 

About  this  time  Datis,  who  was  sent  by  Darius,  under  pretence  of 
chastising  the  Athenians  for  burning  Sardis,  but  In  reality  to  subdue 
all  Greece,  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Marathon,  and  began  to  ravage 
the  neighbouring  country.  Among  the  generals  to  whom  tlie  Athe- 
nians gave  the  management  of  this  war,  IMiltiadcs  was  first  in  dig- 
nity, and  the  next  to  him  in  reputation  and  authority  was  Arlstides. 
In  a  council  of  war  that  was  then  held,  Miltiades  voted  for  giving  the 
enemy  battle*,  and  Arlstides  seconding  him,  added  no  little  weiglit 
to  his  scale.  The  generals  commanded  l)y  turns,  each  his  day;  but 
when  it  came  to  Arlstides'  turn,  he  gave  up  his  right  to  Miltiades; 
thus  showing  his  colleagues  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  follow  the  di-  , 
rections  of  the  wise,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  answert^d  sev^eral 
honourable  and  salutary  purposes.  By  this  means  he  laid  the  spirit 
of  contention,  and  bringing  them  to  agree  in  and  follow  the  best  opi- 
nion, he  strengthened  tlie  iiands  of  Miltiades,  who  now  liad  the  ab- 
solute and  undivided  command;  the  other  generals  no  longer  insist- 
ing on  their  days,  but  entirely  su])niitting  to  his  oidersf. 

In  this  battle  the  main  body  of  the  Athenian  army  was  pressed  the 
hardest]:,  because  there  for  a  long  time  the  barharians  made  tlieir 

*  According  to  Herodotus  (1.  vi.  c.  109.),  the  generals  were  very  miicli  divided  in 
liieir  opinions:  some  were  for  fighting,  others  not.  iVIiltiades,  observing  iliif,  addressed 
hiinsellto  Caliimachus  of  Aphidnfe,  who  was  polcmarch,  and  wliosc  power  was  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  other  generals.  Caliimachus,  wliose  voice  was  decisive,  according  to  the 
Athenian  laws,  joined  directly  with  Miltiades,  and  declared  fur  giving  battle  iinMiediatelj. 
Possibly  Arislides  might  have  some  share  in  bringing  Calliniachiis  to  this  resolution. 

t  Yet  he  would  not  fig'.it  until  his  own  proper  day  of  command  came  about,  for  fear 
that,  through  any  latent  sparks  of  jealousy  and  envy,  any  of  the  generals  should  be  led 
not  to  do  their  duty. 

i  The  Athenians  and  Platrcans  fought  with  such  obstinate  valour  on  the  right  and  left, 
that  the  barbarians  were  forced  to  Hy  on  both  sides.  The  Persians  and  Sacs,  however, 
perceiving  that  the  .Athenian  centre  was  weak,  charged  with  such  force  that  they  oruke 
through  it.  This  those  on  the  right  and  left  perceived,  but  did  not  attempt  to  succour 
it,  till  they  had  put  to  flight  both  the  wings  of  the  Persian  array;  then  bending  the 
points  of  the  wings  towards  their  own  ceulre,  they  enclosed  the  hitherto  victorious  Per- 
sians,  and  cut  theiu  in  pieces. 
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greatest  efforts  against  the  tribes  Leontis  and  Antiochis;  and  The- 
mistocles  and  Aristides,  wlio  belonged  to  those  tribes,  exerting  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  them  vvirh  all  the  spirit  of  emulation,  behaved 
with  so  much  vigour,  tliat  the  enemy  were  put  to  flight  and  driven 
back  to  their  ships.  But  tlie  Greeks  perceiving  that  the  barbarians, 
instead  of  sailing  to  the  isles  to  return  to  Asia,  were  driven  in  by  the 
wind  and  currents  towards  Attica*,  and  fearing  that  Athens,  unpro- 
vided for  its  defence,  might  become  an  easy  prey  to  them,  marched 
home  with  nine  tribes,  and  used  sucli  expedition  that  they  readied 
the  city  in  one  dayf. 

Aristides  was  left  at  Marathon  with  his  own  tribe  to  guard  the  pri- 
soners and  the  spoils 5  and  he  did  not  disappoint  the  public  opinion: 
for  though  there  was  much  gold  and  silver  scattered  about,  and  ricii 
garments  and  ot'iier  booty  in  abundance  were  foxmd  in  the  tents  and 
ships  wliich  they  had  taken,  yet  he  neither  had  an  inclination  to  touch 
any  thing  himself,  nor  permitted  others  to  do  it.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing his  care,  some  enriclied  themselves  unknown  to  him;  among 
whom  v.as  Callias  the  torch-bearer^.  One  of  the  barbarians  happen- 
ing to  meet  liim  in  a  private  place,  and  probably  taking  him  for  a 
king,  on  account  of  iiis  long  hair  and  the  fillet  which  he  wore§,  pros- 
trated himself  before  him  ;  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  shewed  him 
a  great  quantity  of  gold  that  was  hid  in  a  well.  But  Callias,  not  less 
cruel  than  unjust,  took  away  the  gold,  and  then  killed  the  man  that 
had  given  him  information  of  it,  lest  he  should  mention  the  thing  to 
others.  Hence,  they  tell  us,  it  was,  that  the  comic  writers  called  his 
family  Laccopluti,  i.  e.  enriched  hy  the  iceU,  jesting  upon  the  place 
from  whence  their  founder  drew  his  wealth. 

The  year  following,  Aristides  was  appointed  to  the  office  o[arrho72, 
which  gave  his  name  to  that  year;  though,  according  to  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean,  he  was  not  archon  till  after  the  battle  of  Platasa,  a  lit- 

*  It  was  rr  ported  in  tliose  times,  that  tlic  Alcinconida?  encouraged  tlie  Persians  to 
make  a  seconel  attempt,  by  liolding  up,  as  thej  approached  iJie  shore,  a  shield  tor  a  si''- 
nal.  However,  it  was  tlic  Persian  fleet  that  endeavoured  to  double  the  Cape  of  Jii- 
niura,  %vith  a  view  to  surprise  the  city  of  Athens  before  the  army  could  return.  Hero-, 
dot.  1.  vi.  c.  101,  &c. 

t  From  .Maratlion  to  Athens  is  about  forty  miles. 

i  Torch-bearers,  styled  in  Greek  'kduchi,  were  persons  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  and  admitted  even  to  the  most  sacred  mysteries.  Pausanias  speaks  of  it  as  a  great 
happiness  to  a  woman,  tliat  she  liad  seen  Lcr  brother,  her  husband,  and  her  son,  succes-« 
siveiy  enjoy  this  office, 

§  Loth  priests  and  kings  wore  fillets  or  diadems.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  ancient  times 
those  two  dignities  were  generally  vested  in  the  same  person;  and  such  nations  as  abo- 
lished the  kingly  office,  kept  the  title  of  king  for  a  person  who  ministered  in  the  priQ= 
cipal  functions  of  ihc  priesthood. 
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tie  before  his  death.  But  in  tl»e  public  registers  we  find  not  any  of 
the  name  of  Aristides  in  the  list  of  archons  after  Xanthippides,  in 
whose  archonsiiip  Mardonius  was  beaten  at  Plataea;  whereas  his  name 
is  on  record  immediately  after  Phanippus*,  who  was  archon  the  same 
year  that  the  battle  was  gained  at  Marathon. 

Of  all  the  virtues  of  Aristides,  the  people  were  most  struck  with 
his  justice,  because  the  public  utility  was  the  most  promoted  by  it. 
Thus  he,  though  a  poor  man  and  a  commoner,  gained  the  royal  and 
divine  title  of  tlie  Just,  which  kings  and  tyrants  have  never  been  fond 
of.  It  has  been  their  ambition  to  be  styled  Poliorceti,  takers  of 
cities;  Ceraimi,  thunderbolts ;  Nicanors,  conquerors ;  nay,  some 
have  chosen  to  be  called  Eagles  and  Vultures,  preferring  the  fame 
of  power  to  that  of  virtue:  whereas  the  Deity  himself,  to  whom  they 
want  to  be  compared,  is  distinguished  by  three  things,  immortality, 
power,  and  virtue;  and  of  these,  virtue  is  the  most  excellent  and 
divine.  For  space  and  the  elements  are  everlasting;  earthquakes, 
lightning,  storms,  and  torrents,  have  an  amazing  power;  but  as  for 
justice,  nothing  participates  of  that,  without  reasoning  and  thinking 
on  God.  And  wliereas  men  entertain  three  different  sentiments  with 
Tespect  to  the  gods,  namely,  admiration,  fear,  and  esteem,  it  should 
seem  that  they  admire  and  think  them  hapjjy  by  reason  of  their  free- 
dom from  death  and  corruption,  that  they  fear  and  dread  them  because 
of  their  power  and  sovereignty,  and  that  they  love,  honour,  and  rever- 
ence them  for  their  justice.  Yel;,  though  affected  these  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  tliey  desire  only  the  two  first  properties  of  the  Deity; 
immortality,  whicii  our  nature  will  not  admit  of,  and  power,  which 
depends  chiefly  upon  fortune;  while  they  foolishly  neglect  virtue, 
the  only  divine  quality  in  their  power;  not  considering  that  it  is 
justice  alone  which  makes  the  life  of  those  flourish  most  in  prosperity 
and  high  stations,  heavenly  and  divine,  while  injustice  renders  it 
groveiiiiig  and  brutal. 

Aristides  at  first  was  loved  and  respected  for  his  surname  of  the 
Just,  and  afterwards  envied  as  much;  the  latter,  chiefly  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  Themistocles,  who  gave  it  out  among  the  people  that 
Aristides  had  abolished  the  courts  of  judicature,  by  drawing  the  arbi- 
tration of  all  causes  to  himself,  and  so  was  insensibly  gaining  sovereign 
power,  though  without  guards  and  the  other  ensigns  of  it.  The  peo- 
ple,  elevated   with  the   late  victory,  thought  themselves  capable  of 

*  From  tlie  registers  it  appears  Uiat  Pliatiippus  was  archon  in  the  third  j-ear  of  the 
ifEvtut^fstcond  Olympiad.  It  was  therefore  in  this  year  that  tlse  baule  of  iMaratiion 
was  fought,  lour  hundred  and  nineiy  years  before  tiic  birth  of  Cliri»t. 
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every  thing,  and  the  highest  respect  little  enough  for  them.  Uneasy, 
therefore,  at  finding  that  any  one  citizen  rose  to  such  extraordinary 
honour  and  distinction,  they  assembled  at  Athens  from  all  the  towns 
in  Attica,  and  hanished  Aristides  hy  the  ostracism ;  disguising  their 
envy  of  his  character  under  the  specious  pretence  of  guarding  against 
tyranny. 

For  the  ostracism  was  not  a  punishment  for  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, hut  was  very  decently  called  a  humbling  and  lessening 
of  some  excessive  influence  and  power.  In  reality  it  was  a  mild 
gratification  of  envy;  for,  by  this  means,  whoever  was  oifended  at  the 
growing  greatness  of  another,  discharged  his  spleen,  not  in  any  thing 
cruel  or  inhuman,  but  only  in  voting  a  ten-year's  banishment.  But 
when  it  once  began  to  fail  upon  mean  and  profligate  persons,  it 
was  ever  after  entirely  laid  aside  ^  Hyperbolus  being  the  last  that  was 
exiled  by  it. 

The  reason  of  its  turning  upon  such  a  wretch  was  this:  Alcibiades 
and  Nicias,  who  were  persons  of  the  greatest  interest  in  Athens,  had 
each  his  party;  but  perceiving  that  the  people  were  going  to  proceed 
to  the  ostracism,  and  that  one  of  them  was  likely  to  suifer  by  it,  they 
consulted  together,  and,  joining  interests,  caused  it  to  fall  upon  Hy- 
perbolus. Hereupon  the  people,  full  of  indignation  at  finding  this 
kind  of  punishment  dishonoured  and  turned  into  ridicule,  abolished 
it  entirely. 

The  ostracism  (to  give  a  summary  account  of  it)  was  conducted 
in  the  following  manner:  every  citizen  took  a  piece  of  a  broken  pot 
or  a  shell,  on  which  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  person  he  wanted  to 
have  banished,  and  carried  it  to  a  part  of  the  market-place  that  was 
enclosed  with  wooden  rails.  The  magistrates  then  counted  the  num- 
ber of  the  shells,  and  if  it  amounted  not  to  six  thousand,  the  ostracism 
stood  for  nothing;  if  it  did,  tliey  sorted  the  sliclls,  and  the  person 
whose  name  was  found  on  the  greatest  number  was  declared  an  exile 
for  ten  years,  but  with  permission  to  enjoy  his  estate. 

At  the  time  that  Aristides  was  banished,  wlien  the  people  were 
inscribing  the  names  on  the  shells,  it  is  reported  that  an  illiterate 
burgher  came  to  Aristides,  whom  he  took  for  some  ordinary  person, 

and  giving  him    his  shell,   desired  him  to  write  Aristides  upon  it. 

The  good  man,  surprised  at  the  adventure,  asked  him,  *'  Whether 
Aristides  had  ever  injured  him?"  "No,"  said  he,  "  nor  do  I  even 
know  him;  but  it  vexes  me  to  hear  liim  every  where  called  Me 
Just."  Aristides  made  no  answer,  but  took  the  shell,  and  having 
written  his  own  name  upon  it,  returned  it  to  the  man.  When  he 
quitted  Athens,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and,  agreeably 
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to  his  character,  made  a  prayer  very  different  from  tliat  of  Achilles; 
namely,  "  That  the  people  of  Athens  might  never  see  the  day  which 
should  force  them  to  remember  Arlstides." 

Three  years  after,  when  Xerxes  was  passing  through  Thessaly  and 
Boeotia,  by  long  amrches  to  Attica,  the  Athenians  reversed  this  de- 
cree, and  by  a  public  ordinance  recalled  all  the  exiles.  The  prin- 
cipal inducement  was  their  fear  of  Aristides;  for  they  were  appre- 
hensive that  he  would  join  the  enemy,  corrupt  great  part  of  the 
citizens,  and  draw  them  over  to  the  interest  of  the  barbarians.  But 
they  little  knew  the  man.  Before  this  ordinance  of  theirs,  he  had 
been  exciting  and  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  defend  their  liberty; 
and  after  it,  when  Themistocles  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Athenian  forces,  he  assisted  him  both  with  his  person  and  coun- 
sel, not  disdaining  to  raise  his  worst  enemy  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
glory  for  the  public  good.  For  when  Eurybiades,  the  coinraander- 
in-chief,  had  resolved  to  quit  Salamis*,  and  before  he  could  put  his 
purpose  into  execution,  the  enemy's  fleet,  taking  advantage  of  the 
night,  had  surrounded  the  islands,  and  in  a  manner  blocked  up  the 
straits,  without  any  one's  perceiving  that  the  confederates  were  so 
hemmed  in.  Aristides  sailed  the  same  night  from  JEgma.,  and  passed 
with  the  utmost  danger  through  the  Persian  fleet.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  tent  of  Themistocles,  he  desired  to  speak  with  him  in 
private,  and  then  addressed  him  in  these  terms :  ''  You  and  I,  '^Tlie- 
mistocles,  if  v/e  are  wise,  shall  now  bid  adieu  to  our  vain  and  childish 
disputes,  and  enter  upon  a  nol)ler  and  more  salutary  contention, 
striving  which  of  us  shall  contribute  most  to  the  preservation  of 
Greece;  you  in  doing  the  duty  of  a  general,  and  I  in  assisting  yo-u 
with  my  service  and  advice.  I  find  that  you  alone  have  hit  upon  the 
best  measures,  in  advising  to  come  immediately  to  an  engagement  in 
the  straits.  And  though  the  allies  oppose  your  design,  the  enemy 
promotes  it:  for  the  sea  on  all  sides  is  covered  with  their  ships,  so  that 
tlie  Greeks,  whether  they  will  or  not,  must  come  to  action  andacquit 
themselves  like  men,  there  being  no  room  left  for  flight." 

Themistocles  answered,  ''  I  could  have  wished,  Aristides,  that 
you  had  not  been  beforehand  with  me  in  this  no])le  emulation;  but 
I  will  endeavour  to  outdo  this  happy  beginning  of  yours  by  my  future 
actions."  At  the  same  time  he  acquainted  him  with  the  stratae:em 
he  had  contrived  to  ensnare  the  barbaiiansf,  and  then  desired  hmi 

*  Eur3'biades  was  for  standing  away  for  the  giilph  of  Coitnlli,  that  he  might  Ix:  neat 
the  l.aad-army.  But  Themistocles  clearly  saw,  that  in  the  straits  of  Salamis  thty  could 
fight  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  so  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  with  much  greater  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  where  there  was  an  open  sea. 

t  The  stratagem  was,  to  send  one  to  ac<|'iaiiit  the  cuemv  that  the   Greek*  were  going 
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to  go  and  make  it  appear  to  Eurybiades,  that  there  could  be  no  safety 
for  them  without  venturing  a  sea-fight  tliere :  for  he  knew  that  Aris- 
tides  had  much  greater  influence  over  him  than  he.  In  the  council 
of  war  assembled  on  this  occasion,  Cleocritus  the  Corinthian  said  to 
Themistocles,  "  Your  advice  is  not  agreeable  to  Aristides,  since  he 
is  here  present,  and  says  nothing."  "  You  are  mistaken,"  said 
Aristides,  "  for  I  should  not  have  been  silent,  had  not  the  counsel 
of  Themistocles  been  the  most  eligible.  And  now  I  hold  my  peace, 
not  out  of  regard  to  the  man,  but  because  I  approve  his  sentiments." 
This,  therefore,  was  what  the  Grecian  officers  fixed  upon. 

Aristides  then  perceiving  that  the  little  island  of  Psyttalia,  which  lies 
in  the  straits  over  againstSalamis,  \rasfullof  the  enemy's  troops,  put 
on  board  the  small  transports  a  number  of  the  bravest  and  most  resolute 
of  his  countrymen,  and  made  a  descent  upon  the  island;  where  he 
attacked  the  barbarians  with  such  fury  that  they  were  all  cut  in 
pieces,  except  some  of  the  principal  persons,  who  were  made  pri- 
soners. Among  the  latter  were  three  sons  of  Sandace  the  king's 
sister,  whom  he  sent  immediately  to  Themistocles ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  by  the  direction  of  Eujjhrantides  the  diviner,  in  pursuance  of 
some  oracle,  they  were  all  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  Omestes.  After 
tliis,  Aristides  placed  a  strong  guard  round  the  island  to  take  notice 
of  such  as  were  driven  ashore  there,  so  that  none  of  his  friends  might 
perish,  nor  any  of  the  enemy  escape:  for  about  Psyttalia  the  battle 
raged  the  most*,  and  the  greatest  efforts  were  made,  as  appears  from 
the  trophy  erected  there. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Themistocles,  by  way  of  sounding 
Aristides,  said,  "  That  great  things  were  already  done,  but  greater 
still  remained;  for  they  might  conquer  Asia  in  Europe,  by  making 

all  the  sail  they  could  to  the  Hellespont,  to  break  down  the  1)rldge." 

But  Aristides  exclaimed  against  the  proposal,  and  bade  him  think 
no  more  of  it,  but  rather  consider  and  inquire  what  would  be  the 
speediest  method  of  driving  the  Persians  out  of  Greece,  lest,  finding 
himself  shut  up  with  such  immense  forces,  and  no  way  left  to  escape, 
necessity  might  bring  him  to  fight  with  the  most  desperate  courage. 
Hereupon  Themistocles  sent  to  Xerxes  the  second  time,  by  the 
eunuch  Arnaces,  one  of  the  prisoners  f,  to  acquaint  him  privately 
that  the  Greeks  were  strongly  inclined  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 

to  quit  the  straits  of  Sulatnis,  and  tlierefore,  if  the  Persians  were  desirous  to  crush  them  at 
once,  they  must  fall  upon  iheiu  iminerliately,  before  tliey  dispersed. 

•  The  batlie  of  Salainis  was  fouglit  in  the  year  before  Christ  480. 

t  This  expedient  answered  two  purposes.  By  it  he  drove  the  king  of  Persia  out  of 
Europe;  and  in  appearance  conferred  an  obligation  upon  him,  which  might  be  remem- 
bered to  thft  advantageof  Themistocles,  when  he  came  to  have  occasion  for  it. 
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to  the  Hellespont,  to  destroy  the  bridge  which  he  had  left  there; 
but  that,  in  order  to  save  jjis  royal  person,  Themistoelcs  was  using 
his  best  en^deavours  to  dissuade  theui  tVoui  it.  Xerxes,  terrified  at 
this  news,  naade  ail  possible  haste  to  the  Hellespont,  leaving  Mar- 
douius  beliind  him  with  the  land-forces,  eonsisting  of  three  hundred 
thousand  of  his  best  troops. 

In  the  strength  of  such  an  army,  Mardonius  was  very  formidable; 
and  the  fears  of  the  Greeks  were  heightened  by  his  menacing  letters, 
which  were  in  this  style:  "  At  sea,  in  your  wooden  towers,  you  have 
defeated  landmen  unpractised  at  the  oar;  bat  there  are  still  the  wide 
plains  of  Thessaly  and  the  fields  of  Bosotia,  wiiere  both  horse  and 
foot  may  figlit  to  the  best  advantage.''  To  the  Athenians  he  wrote 
in  particttlar,  being  authorized  by  the  king,  to  assure  them  that  their 
city  siioiild  be  rebuilt,  large  sums  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece  put  in  their  hands,  if  they  would  take  no  far- 
ther share  in  the  war*. 

As  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  intelligence  of  these  proposals^, 
they  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  entreat 
the  people  to  send  their  wives  and  citildren  to  Sparta f?  and  to  ac- 
cept from  them  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  as  were 
in  years;  for  the  Athenians,  having  lost  both  their  city  and  country, 
were  certainly  in  great  distress.  Yet,  when  they  had  heard  what  the 
ambassadors  had  to  say,  they  gave  them  such  an  ansv/er,  by  the  di- 
rection of  Aristides,  as  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired.  Tlicy  said, 
"  They  could  easily  forgive  their  enemies  for  thinking  that  every 
thing  was  to  be  purchased  with  silver  and  gold,  because  they  had  no 
idea  of  any  thing  more  excellent:  but  tiiey  could  not  help  being  dis- 
pleased that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  regard  only  their  present 
poverty  and  distress,  and,  forgetful  of  their  virtue  and  magiianiinity, 
call  upon  them  to  fight  for  Greece   for  the  paltry  consideration  of  a 

supply  of  provisions." Aristides  having  drawn  up  his  answer  in  the 

form  of  a  decree,  and  called  ail  the  ambassadors  to  an  audience  in 
full  assembly,  bade  those  of  Sparta  tell  the  Lacedaemonians,  That  the 
people  of  Athe?is  ivauhl  not  take  all  the  gold,  either  above  or  under 
ground,  for  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

As  for  those  of  Mardonius,  he  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  told  them, 

*  lie  made  these  proposals  by  Alexander  king  of  Maccdon,  who  delivered  tliem  in  a 
set  speed). 

t  They  did  n«t  propose  to  the  Athenians  to  .send  their  wives  and  children  lo  Sparta, 
but  only  offered  to  maintain  them  during  the  war.  They  observed,  tliat  the  original 
quarrel  was  between  the  Persians  and  Athenians:  that  the  Athenians  were  always  wont 
to  be  the  foremost  in  the  cause  of  liberty:  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  tk« 
Persians  would  observe  any  xeims  '■'  itli  a  people  they  huted. 
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"  As  long  as  this  luminary  shines,  so  long  will  the  Athenians  carry 
on  war  with  the  Persians  for  their  country,,  which  has  been  laid 
waste,  and  for  their  temples,  which  have  been  prof.ined  and  burnt."" 
He  likewise  procured  an  order  tliat  the  priests  should  solemnly  exe- 
crate all  that  should  dare  to  piopose  an  embassy  to  the  Medes,  or  talk 
of  deserting  the  alliance  of  Greece. 

When  Mardonius  had  entered  Attica  the  second  time,  the  Atlie- 
nians  retired  again  to  Salamis.  And  Aristides,  who  on  that  occasion 
went  ambassador  to  Sparta,  complained  to  the  Lacedamoniaus  of 
their  delay  and  neglect  in  abandoning  Athens  once  more  to  the  bar- 
barians; and  pressed  them  to  hasten  to  the  succour  of  that  part  of 
Greece  which  was  not  yet  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
Ep/tori  gave  him  the  hearing*,  but  seemed  attentive  to  nothing  hut 
mirth  and  diversion,  for  it  was  the  festival  of  Hyacinthus  f.  At  night, 
however,  they  selected  five  thousand  Spartans,  with  orders  to  take 
each  seven  helots  with  him,  and  to  march  before  morning,  unknown 
to  the  Athenians.  When  Aristides  came  to  make  his  remonstrances 
again,  tl)ey  smiled,  and  told  him,  "  Tliat  he  did  but  trille  or  drean), 
since  their  army  was  at  that  time  as  far  as  Orestium,  on  their  march 
against  the  foreigners,"  for  so  the  Lacedaemonians  called  the  bar- 
barians. Aristides  told  them,  "  It  was  not  a  time  to  jest,  or  to  put 
their  stratagems  in  practice  upon  their  friends,  but  upon  their  ene- 
mies." Tliis  is  the  account  Idomeneus  gives  of  tlie  matter;  but  in 
Arlstides's  decree,  Cimon,  Xanthippus,  and  Myron  ides,  are  said  to 
have  gone  upon  the  embassy,  and  not  Aristides. 

Aristides,  however,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Athenians  in 
the  battle  that  was  expected,  and  marched  with  eight  thousand  foot 
to  Platffia.  There  Pausanias,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
confederates,  joined  him  with  his  Spartans,  and  tlie  other  Grecian 
troops  arrived  daily  in  great  numbers.  Tlie  Persian  army,  which 
was  encamped  along  the  river  Asopus,  occupied  an  immense  track  of 
ground;  and  they  had  fortified  a  spot  ten  furlongs  square,  for  their 
baggage  and  other  things  of  value. 

In  the  Grecian  army  fiiere  was  a  diviner  of  Eiis,  iiamed  Tisame- 
nust,  who  foretold  certain  victory   to  Pausanias  and  the  Greeks  in 

•  They  put  off  their  answer  from  tiiiic  to  lime,  until  tlicy  Lad  cnined  ten  days;  in 
which  time  they  finished  the  wa.l  across  the  Isthmus,  which  secured  them  ajjain.t  the 
barljarians. 

t  Among  the  Spartans  the  Jcast  of  Hyacinth-is  lasted  tliree  days;  the  first  and  I:ist 
were  days  of  sotT.-w  and  mourning  for  Hyacinti.us's  death,  but  the  second  was  a  daj 
©f  rejoicing,  celebrated  with  all  manner  of  diversions. 

t  The  oracle  having  promised  Tisameuus  five  great  victories,  the  Laceda3mo:ii3ns  were 
desirous  of  having  hiiu  for  thcr   diviner,  but  he  demanded  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of 
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general,  if  they  did  not  attack  tiie  enemy,  but  stood   only  upon  the 

defensive And  Aristides   having  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire  of  the 

oracle,  received  tliis  answer:  "  The  Athenians  shall  be  victorious,  if 
they  address  their  prayers  to  Jupiter,  to  Juno  of  Cithaeron,  to  Pan, 
and  to  the  nyinphs  Sphragitides*;  if  they  sacrifice  to  the  heroes 
Androcrates,  Lcucon,  Pisander,  Dem<KTates,  Hypsion,  Actseon,  and 
Polydius;  and  if  they  fight  only  in  their  own  country,  on  the  plain 
of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  and  of  Proserpine,"  This  oracle  perplexed 
Aristides  not  a  little :  for  the  heroes  to  whom  he  Avas  commanded  to 
sacrifice  were  tlie  ancestors  of  the  Phitasans,  and  the  cave  of  the 
nymphs  Sphragitides  in  one  of  the  summits  of  mount  Cithaeron,  op- 
posite the  quarter  where  the  sun  sets  in  the  summer;  and  it  is  said 
in  that  cave  there  was  formerly  an  oracle,  by  which  many  who  dwelt 
in  those  parts  were  inspired,  and  therefore  called  Ni/mpholepti.  On 
tlie  other  liand,  to  have  the  promise  of  victory  only  on  condition  of 
fighting  in  their  own  country,  on  the  plain  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres,  was  calling  the  Athenians  back  to  Attica,  and  removing  the  - 
seat  of  war. 

In  tlie  mein  time  Arimnestus,  general  of  the  Plateeans,  dreamed 
that  Jupiter  ihe  Preserver  asked  him,  "  What  the  Greeks,  had  de- 
termined to  dor"  To  which  he  answered,  "  To-morrow  they  will 
decamp  antl  march  to  Eleusls  to  tight  the  barbarians  there,  agreeable 
to  the  oracle."  The  god  replied,  "  They  quite  mistake  its  mean- 
ing; for  tlie  place  intended  by  the  oracle  is  in  the  environs  of  Plataea, 
and,  if  they  seek  for  it,  they  will  find  it."  The  matter  being  so 
clearly  revealed  to  Arimnestus,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  he  sent  for  the 
oldest  and  most  ex})erieuced  of  his  countrymen,  and  having  advised 
with  them,  and  made  the  best  inquiry,  he  found  that  near  Husiae,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mount  Cithaeron,  there  was  an  ancient  temple  called 
the  temple  of  the  Eleusitihio  Ceres,  and  of  Proserpine.  He  imme- 
diately conducted  x-lristiJes  to  the  place,  which  appeared  to  be  very 
commodious  for  drawing  up  an  army  of  foot  that  was  deficient  in 
cavalry,  because  the  bottom  of  mount  Cithaeron,  extending  as  far  as 
the  temple,  made  the  extremities  of  the  field  on  that  side  inacces- 
sible to  the  horse.  In  that  place  was  also  the  chapel  of  the  hero 
Androcrates,  quite  covered  with  thick  l)ushes  and  trees.     Andj  that 

Sparta,  which  was  refused  at  first.  However,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  he  ob- 
tained that  privilege  ))oth  fur  himself  and  his  brother  He^ds.  This  would  scarce  have 
been  worth  iiiTntioiiing,  liad  n>H  iho^e  two  been  the  only  itun^ers  that  were  ever  made 
citizens  of  Sparta. 

*  Tlie  nymphs  of  mount  Cithjeron  were  called  Sphragitides  from  the  cave  Sphragidioii, 
which  probably  had  its  name  liom  the  silence  observed  in  it  by  the  persons  \\\m  went 
thither  to  be  inspaedj  silence  being  descriLid  by  icd'mg  the  lips. 
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nothing  niiglit  be  wanting  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  and  confirm  their 
hopes  of  victory,  the  Platseans  resolved,  at  the  motion  of  Arimnestus, 
to  remove  their  boundaries  between  their  country  and  Attica,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  Greece,  to  make  a  grant  of  those  lands  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that,  according  to  the  oracle,  they  might  fight  in  their  own 
territories.  Tiiis  generosity  of  the  Plat.'ieans  gained  them  so  much 
renown,  tlyit  many  years  after,  when  Alexander  had  conquered  Asia, 
he  ordered  tlie  walls  of  Plataea  to  be  rebuilt,  and  proclamation  to  be 
made  l)y  a  herald  at  the  Olympic  games,  "  That  the  king  granted 
tlie  Platseans  this  favour,  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  generosity  in 
giving  up  their  lands  to  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  war,  and  otherwise 
behaving  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  spirit." 

When  the  confederates  came  to  have  their  several  posts  assigned 
them,  there  was  a  great  dispute  between  the  Tegette  and  the  Athe- 
nians ;  tl'.e  Tegette  iivsisting,  that,  as  the  Lacedemonians  were  posted 
in  tl\e  right  wing,  the  left  belonged  to  them,  and,  in  support  of  their 
claiin,  setting  forth  the  gallant  actions  of  their  ancestors.  As  the 
Athenians  depressed  great  indignation  at  this,  Aristides  stepped  for- 
ward and  said',  "  The  time  will  not  permit  us  to  contest  with  the 
Tegetffi  the  renown  of  their  ancestors  and.^ieir  personal  bravery; 
hut  to  the  Spartans  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  we  say,  that  the 
post  neither  gives  valour  nor  takes  it  away;  and  whatever  post  you 
assign  u?,  we  will  endeavour  to  do  honour  to  it,  and  take  care  to  re- 
fiect  no  disgrace  upon  our  former  achievements ;  for  we  are  not  come 
hiiijcr  to  quarrel  witli  our  allies,  but  to  fight  our  enemies;  not  to 
nuikc  encomiums  upon  our  forefathers,  but  to  approve  our  own  cou- 
rage in  the  cause  of  Greece.  And  the  battle  will  soon  show  what 
value  our  country  should  set  on  every  state,  every  general,  and  pri- 
vate man."  After  this  speech,  the  council  of  war  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Athenians,  and  gave  them  the  command  of  the  left  wing. 

Wliile  tlic  fate  of  Greece  was  in  suspense,  the  affairs  of  tiie  Athe- 
nians were  in  a  very  dangerous  posture ;  for  those  of  the  best  families 
and  fortunes  being  reduced  by  the  war,  and  seeing  their  autliority  in 
the  state  and  their  distinction  gone  with  their  wealth,  and  otiiers 
rising  to  honours  and  employments,  assembled  privately  in  a  house 
at  Platica,  and  conspired  to  abolish  the  democracy;  and,  if  that  did 
not  succeed,  to  ruin  all  Greece,  and  betray  it  to  the  barbarians. 
When  Aristides  got  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  thus  entered  into 
in  the  camp,  and  found  that  numbers  were  corrupted,  he  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  its  hapj)ening  at  such  a  crisis,  and  unresolved  at  first  how 
to  proceed.  At  length  he  determined  neither  to  leave  the  matter 
uninquircd  into,  nor  yet  to  sift  it  thoroughly,  because  he  knew  not 
)iow  far  the  contagion  had  spread,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  sacri- 
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fice  justice  in  some  degree  to  tlje  public  good,  by  forbearing  to  pro- 
secute mar.y  that  were  guilty.  He  therefore  caused  eiglit  persons 
only  to  be  appreiiendet],  and  of  tiiose  eight  no  more  tlian  two,  who 
tvere  most  guilty,  to  be  proceeded  against,  ^schinos  of  Lampra,  and 
Agesias  of  Acharnfe;  and  even  t/iei/  made  their  escape  during  the 
prosecution.  As  for  the  rest,  he  di.scliargcd  them,  and  gave  them, 
and  al!  that  were  concerned  in  tlie  phjt,  opportunity  to  recover  their 
s])ints,  and  cljange  their  sentiments,  as  they  might  imagine  that 
nothing  was  made  out  against  them;  but  he  admonished  them  at 
the  same  time,  "  That  the  battle  was  the  great  tribunal  where 
they  might  clear  themselves  of  the  charge,  and  shovv  tliat  they  had 
never  followed  any  counsels  but  such  as  were  just  and  useful  to 
their  country." 

After  this*",  Mardonius,  to  mslce  a  trial  of  the  Greeks,  ordered  his 
cavalry,  in  wliich  he  was  strongest,  to  skirmisli  with  tlieni.  The 
Greeks  were  all  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cith.'eron,  in  strong 
and  stony  places;  except  the  Megarensians,  who,  to  tiie  number  of 
tln-ee  thousand,  were  p(;sted  on  (he  plain,  and  by  tiiis  means  suffered 
much  by  tlie  enemy's  horse,  who  charged  them  on  every  side.  Un- 
able to  stand  against  such  superior  iu!ir;hers,  t]:ey  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Pausanias  for  assistance.  Pausanias  hearing  their  request, 
and  seeiitg  the  camp  of  the  Megarensians  darkened  with  the  shower 
of  darts  and  arrows,  and  that  tliey  were  forced  to  contract  themselves 
within  a  narrow  compass,  was  at  a  loss  wh.at  to  resolve  on ;  for  lie 
}<ncw  that  fiis  heavy-armed  Spart;ms  were  not  fit  to  act  ao-ainst 
cavalry.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  awaken  the  emulation  of 
tlie  generals  and  other  officers  thnt  v,ere  about  bim,  that  tliey  mi^'-ht 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  voluntarily  to  undertake  the  defence  and 
succour  of  the  Me,o:arensians.  But  tb.cy  all  decliiicd  it,  except 
Aristides,  wlio  made  an  offer  of  his  Athenians,  an?!  gave  immediate 
orders  to  Olympiodorus,  one  of  the  most  active  of  his  oflicers,  to 
advance  with  his  select  band  of  tliree  hundred  men,  and  sonjc  archers 
intermixed.  They  were  all  ready  in  a  moment,  and  ran  to  attack 
the  barbarians.  Masistius,  general  of  the  Persian  horse,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished for  his  strength  and  graceful  mein,  no  sooner  saw  them 
advancing,  than  he  spurred  his  horse  against  them.  The  Atlienians 
received   him   with  great  firmness,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued;  for 

*  Tlie  baltle  of  Plataea  was  fought  in  the  year  before  Ciirht  473,  the  3 car  aftcT  that 
of  Salaiuis.  Herodotus  was  then  about  nine  or  ten  ^ears  old,  and  had  liii  accounts  from 
persons  that  were  present  in  t!ie  battle.  And  he  informs  us  thai  the  circumstance  here 
related  by  Plutarch  happened  before  the  Greeks  left  their  camp  at  Erythras,  in  order 
to  encamp  round  Plaijsa,  and  before  the  contest  between  the  Tcgerae  and  the  Aliie- 
nians.     Lib.  ix.  c.  29,  30,  kc. 
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they  considered  this  as  a  specinjen  of  the  success  of  the  whole  bat- 
tle. At  last  Masistius'  horse  was  wounded  with  an  arrow,  and 
threw  his  ridtr,  who  could  not  recover  iiimself  because  of  the  weight 
of  his  armour,  nor  yet  be  easily  slain  by  the  Athenians  that  strove 
which  should  do  it  first,  because  not  only  his  body  and  his  head,  but 
his  legs  and  arms,  were  covered  witli  plates  of  gold,  brass,  and  iron. 
But  the  vizor  of  his  helmet  leaving  part  of  his  faceoj>en,  oneof  them 
pierced  him  in  the  eye  with  the  staff  of  his  spear,  and  so  dispatched 
him.     The  Persians  then  left  the  body,  and  fled. 

The  importance  of  this  achievement  appeared  to  the  Greeks,  not 
by  the  number  of  their  enemies  lying  dead  upon  the  field,  for 
that  was  but  small,  but  by  the  mourning  of  the  l)arbarians,  who, 
m  their  grief  for  Masistius,  cut  off  their  h«ir,  and  the  manes  of 
their  horses  and  mules,  and  filled  all  the  plain  with  their  cries  and 
groans,  as  having  lost  the  man  that  was  next  to  Mardonius  in  courage 
and  auihority. 

After  tliis  engagement  with  the  Persian  cavalry,  both  sides  fore- 
bore  the  combat  a  long  time;  for  the  diviners,   from  the  entrails  of 
the  victims,  equally  assured  the  Persians  and  the   Greeks  of  victory, 
if  they  stoi.^d  upon  the  defensive,  and  threatened  a  total  defeat  to  the 
aggressors.     But  at  length   JMardouius,   seeing  but  a  few  days  pro- 
rision  left,  and  that  the  Grecian  forces  increased  daily  by  the  arrival 
in  fresh  troops,  grew   uneasy  at  the  dekty,  and   resolved  to  pass  the 
Asopus   next   morning  by  break  of  day,    and  fall  upon  the  Greeks, 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  unprepared.     For  this  purpose   he  gave  his 
orders  over-night:  but  at  nridnight  a  man  on   horseback  softly  ap- 
proached the  Grecian  camp,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  sentinels^ 
bade   them    call  Aristides  the  Athenian  general  to  him.     Aristides 
rame  innnediately,  and  the  unknown  person  said,  "  I  am  Alexander 
king  of  Macedon,  who,   for  the  friendship  1  bear  you,  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  greatest  dangers  to  prevent  yovir  fighting  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  surprise:  for  Mardonius  will  give  you  battle  to-mor- 
row;  not  that   he   is   induced  to   it   by  any   well-grounded  hope  or 
prospect  of  success,  but  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions;  for  the  sooth 
s.\vers,  by  their  ominous  sacrifices  and  ill-boding  oracles,  endeavour 
to  divert  him  from  it;  but  necessity   forces  him  cither  to  hazards 
battle,  or  to  sit  still  and  see  his  whole  army  perish  through  want." 
Alexander  having  thus  opened  himself  to  Aristides,  desired   him   to 
take  notice  and  avail  himself  of  the  intelligence,  but  not  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  any  other  person  *.     Aristides,  however,  thought  it  wrong 

*   According  lo  Herodotus,  Alexander  had   excepted  Pausanias  out  of  this  charge  of 
secrecy;  and  this  is  most  probable,  because  Pausauias  was  commander- ia-chief. 
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to  conceal  it  from  Pausanias,  wlio  was  commander-in-chief;  but  he 
promised  not  to  mention  ihe  thing  to  any  one  besides,  until  after  the 
battle;  and  assured  hin)  at  the  sani^i  time,  that  if  the  Greeks  proved! 
victorious,  the  whole  army  should  be  acquainted  with  this  kindness 
tmd  glorious  daring  conduct  of  Alexander. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  having  dis}>atchcd  this  affair,  returned,  and 
Aristldes  went  immediately  to  the  tent  of  Pausanias,  and  laid  the 
wiiole  before  him ;  whereupon  the  other  officers  were  sent  for,  and 
ordered  to  put  the  troops  under  arms,  and  have  them  ready  for  bat- 
tle. At  the  same  time,  according  to  Flerodotus,  Pausanias  informed 
Aristides  of  his  design  to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  army,  by  re- 
moving t]\e  Atiienians  from  the  left  wing  to  the  right,  and  setting 
them  to  oppose  tlie  Persians;  against  whom  tiiey  would  act  with  the 
more  bravery,  because  they  had  made  proof  of  their  manner  of  fight- 
ing, and  with  greater  assurance  of  success,  because  tliey  iiad  already 
succeeded;  as  for  tlie  left  wing,  which  would  have  to  do  with  those 
Greeks  that  had  embraced  the  Median  interest,  he  intended  to  eom- 
iuana  there  himself*.  The  other  Athenian  officers  thought  Pausa- 
nias carried  it  with  a  partial  and  high  iumd,  in  moving  them  up  and 
down,  like  so  many  helots,  at  his  pleasure,  to  face  the  boldest  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  while  he  left  the  rest  of  the  confederates  in  their 
posts.  But  Aristides  told  them  they  were  under  a  great  mistake: 
"  You  contended, "  said  he,  "  a  few  days  ago  with  the  Tegetffi  for 
the  command  of  the  left  v,-ing,  and  valued  yourselves  upon  the  pre- 
ference ;  and  now  wlien  the  Spartans  voluntarily  offer  you  the  riglit 
wing,  wliich  is  in  effect  giving  up  to  you  the  command  of  the  v/hoie 
army,  you  are  neither  pleased  with  the  honour,  nor  sensible  of  the 
advantage  of  not  being  obliged  to  fight  against  your  countrymen  and 
those  who  have  the  same  origin  with  you,  butagauist  barbarians^  your 
natural  enemies." 

These  words  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  Atheniajis  that  they 
readily  agreed  to  change  posts  with  the  Spartans,  and  nothing  was 
heard  among  them  but  mutual  exhortations  to  act  with  bravery. 
They  observed,  "  That  the  enemy  broi'.ght  neither  better  arms  ntr 
bolder  hearts  than  they  had  at  Marathon,  but  came  with  the  same 
bows,  the  same  embroidered  vests  and  profusion  of  gold,  the  same  ef- 
feminate bodies,  and  the  same  unmanly  souls.  For  our  part,"  con- 
tinued they,  "^  we  have  the  same  weapons  and  strength  of  body,  to- 
gether with  additional  spirits  from  our  victories:  and  v.^e  do  not,  like 

•  Herodotus  says  the  contrary;  nanielv,  tliat  all  the  Athenian  offitcr;  were  atii- 
bitious  of  that  post,  but  did  uot  think  proper  to  propose  ii  for  fear  ui"  disoWiijiug 
£he  Spartans. 
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them,  fight  for  a  track  of  land  or  a  single  city,  but  for  the  trophies  of 
Marathon  and  Saiamis,  that  the  people  of  Athens,  and  not  Miltiades 
and  fortune,  may  have  the  glory  of  them." 

While  they  were  thus  encouraging  each  other,  they  hastened  to 
their  new  post.  But  the  Tiiebani,  beiniyiuformed  of  it  by  deserters, 
sent  and  acquainted  Mardonius:  who,  either  out  of  fear  of  th^  Athe- 
nians, or  from  an  ambition  to  try  his  strength  witli  the  Lacedae- 
monians, immediately  moved  the  Persians  to  his  right  v/ino^,  and  the 
Greeks  that  were  of  his  party  to  the  left,  opposite  to  the  i\thenians. 
This  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  enemy's  army  being  known, 
Pausanias  made  another  movement,  and  passed  to  the  right;  whicli 
Mardonius  perceiving,  returned  to  the  left,  and  so  still  faced  the 
Lacedffimonians.  Thus  the  day  passed  witiiout  any  action  at  all.  In 
the  evening  the  Grecians  lield  a  council  of  war,  in  which  tliey  de- 
termined to  decamp,  and  take  possession  of  a  place  more  commodious 
for  water,  because  the  springs  of  tl^eir  p;resent  camp  were  disturbed 
and  spoiled  by  the  enemy's  horse- 
When  night  was  come*,  and  the  offict'rs  began  to  march,  at  the 
head  of  their  troops  to  tlie  place  marked  out  for  a  new  eami),  tlic  sol- 
diers followed  unwillingly,  and  could  not  without  great  difficulty  be 
kept  together;  for  tliey  were  no  sooner  out  of  their  firs-t  intrenehmenis, 
than  many  of  them  n)ade  oft' to  the  city  of  Platffia,  and  either  dis- 
persing there,  or  pitchincr  their  tents  without  any  regard  to  discipline^ 
were  in  the  atmost  confusion.  It  happened  that  the  Lacedasmonians 
alone  were  left  behind,  though  against  their  will.  For  Amompha- 
retus,  an  intrepid  man,  who  had  long  been  eager  to  engage,  and  un- 
easy to  see  the  battle  so  often  put  off  and  delayed,  plainly  called  this 
decampment  u  disgraceful  flight,  and  declared,  "  He  would  not  quit 
his  post,  but  remniii  there  Avith  his  troops,  and  stand  it  out  against 
Mardonius."  And  when  Pausanias  represented  to  Inm,  that  this 
measure  was  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  counsel  and  determination  of 
the  confederates,  he  took  up  a  large  stone  with  boih  his  hands,  and 
throwinsx  it  at  Pausanias'  feet,  said,  "  This  is  my  ballot  for  a  battle; 
and  I  despise  the  timid  counsels  and  resolves  of  others."  Pausanias 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  but  at  last  sent  to  the  Athenians,  who  by 
this  time  were  advancing,  and  desired  them  to  halt  a  little,  that  they 
mi"-ht  all  proceed  k\  a  body:  at  the  same  time  he  marched  v/ith  the 
rest  of  ihe  troops  towards  Piata.ni,  Ijoping  by  that  means  to  draw 
Aniompiiavetus  after  him. 

*  On  tliis  occijsiun  Mardonius  did  not  fail  to  insult  Artabiizus,  reproncJiing  liim  with 
bis  cowardly  prudence,  and  the  lalse  notion  lie  had  conceived  uf  the  Lacedamoniaus, 
whoj  as  he  pretended,  uevev  fled  before  the  enemy. 
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By  this  time  it  was  clay,  and  Mardonius*,  who  was  not  ij^norant 
that  th.e  Greeks  had  quitted  tlieir  camp,  put  his  army  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, and  bore  down  upon  the  Spartans;  the  barbarians  setting  up 
such  shouts,  and  clanhiug  tlieir  arms  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  they 
expected  to  have  only  the  plundering  of  fugitives,  and  not  a  battle. 
And  indeed  it  was  like  to  have  been  so;  for  though  Pausariias,  upon 
seeing  this  motion  of  Mardonius,  stopped,  and  ordered  every  one  to 
his  post,  yet,  either  confused  vvith  his  josuntment  against  Amompha- 
retus,  or  with  th.e  sudden  attack  of  ihe  Persians,  he  forgot  to  give 
his  troops  the  Vv'ord;  and  for  that  reason  they  neither  engaged  readily, 
nor  in  a  body,  but  contuiued  scattered  in  small  parties,  even  after 
the  fight  was  begun. 

Pausanlas  in  the  mean  time  offered  sacrifice;  but  seeing  no  aus- 
picious tokens,  he  commanded  the  Lacedffimonians  to  lay  down  their 
shields  at  their  feet,  and  to  stand  still  and  attend  his  orders,  without 
opposing  the  enemy.  After  this  he  offered  other  sacrifices,  tiie  Per- 
sian cavalry  still  advancing.  Tlsey  were  now  within  bow-shot,  and 
some  of  the  Spartans  were  wounded;  among  whom  was  Callicrates, 
a  man  that  for  size  and  beauty  exceeded  tiie  whole  army.  This  brave 
soldier  being  shot  with  an  arrow,  and  ready  to  expire,  said,  "  He 
did  nut  lament  his  death,  because  he  cnme  out  resolved  to  shed  Ins 
blood  fur  Greece;  liut  he  was  sorry  to  die  without  having  once  drav/n 
In's  sword  against  tlie  enemy." 

If  the  terror  of  this  situa,tion  was  great,  tlie  steadiness  and  pa- 
tience of  the  Spartans  w:!s  wonderful;  for  they  made  no  defence 
against  th.e  enemy's  cliarge,  but,  waiting  the  time  of  heaven  and  their 
general,  suli'cred  tiiemaelvcs  to  be  wounded  and  slain  while  standing  in 
their  rar.ks. 

Some  say,  that  as  Paufar.ias  was  sacrificing  and  praying  at  a  little 
distance  frojn  the  iiiics,  certain  Lydians,  coming  suddenly  upon  him, 
seized  and  scattered  tiie  sacred  utensils,  and  tiiat  Pausanlas  and  those 
about  him,  having  no  weapons,  drove  tlieni  away  vvith  rods  and 
scourges.  And  they  will  have  it  to  be  in  imitation  of  this  assault  of 
the  Lydians,  that  they  cclc!/rate  a  festival  at  Sparta  now,  in  which  boys 

*  Ilav'nij  passed  iho  Asopus,  !.e  caine  up  uiili  tiie  Lacoda^nioiiiiins  and  Togeta?,  wlio 
■were  sepaialed  troin  l!ie  body  oi  tlic  army,  to  the  iiunibcr  ot  i'.iiy-tlirce  ;liou»aiid.  Pau- 
sanias,  finding  liimsell' tlius  attifkc-d  by  ilie  ubole  I'trsian  army,  disi)ati.l;ed  a  messenger 
to  acquaint  the  .Atlieniniis,  who  had  tal.ta  au'-tlicr  route,  vvith  the  dangtr  lie  was  in. 
The  Alher.ians  inimedialely  put  themselves  on  tlieir  march  to  succour  their  uislrease<t 
allies,  but  were  aUacI:ed,  aii<l,  to  tlieir  great  regret,  prevented  by  those  Greeis  who 
Hded  with  the  Persians.  Tin?  baUie  being  thus  Cougiit  in  two  diilcrent  places,  the  Spar- 
tans were  the  first  «ho  bruke  into  tiie  centre  ol  the  Persian  army,  aud,  alter  a  most  oh.- 
Siiiiate  resistance,  put  them  to  t!i^!il. 
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arc  scour/;rd  round  the  jilfar,  and  vvlilcli  concludes  with  a  inarch  calUd 
the  Lifdian  marvh. 

I'ausauias,  extremely  afflicted  at  these  circuiTistances,  while  the 
priest  oftercd  sacrifice  upon  sacrifice,  turning  towards  the  temple  of 
Juno,  and,  with  tears  tricklinf^  from  his  eyes,  and  uplifted  hands, 
j)rayed  to  tlutt  /goddess,  (lie  protectress  of  Cifliicron,  and  lo  tlw  other 
tutelar  deities  of  the  Plata'ans,  "  That  if  the  fates  had  not  decreed 
tlint  the  (Irccians  slM)uld  ('oncjucr,  llicy  tni<;lit  at  least  Ix' periMltled  to 
sell  their  lives  dear,  and  show  the  enemy,  hy  their  deeds,  that  they  had 
brave  n)en  and  experienced  sohliers  to  deal  with." 

The  very  moment  that  Pausanias  was  uttering  this  prayer,  tin 
token  so  much  desired  apjjcared  in  the  victim,  and  the  diviners 
announced  him  victory.  Orders  were  ijnmediately  given  the  whoh^ 
nriny  to  come  to  action,  and  the  Spartan  jdialanx  all  at  once  had  the 
appearance  of  some  fierce  animal  erecting  his  bristles,  and  preparing 
to  exert  his  strength.  'J'he  barbarians  then  saw  clearly  that  they  had 
to  do  with  men  v.I.o  were  ready  to  spill  the  last  drop  of  tlnir  hlood; 
and  thertfore,  Cviverjng  thentselvcs  with  their  targets,  shot  their  ar- 
rows against  the  Laeedjemonians.  The  lvac<'(hemonians,  moving 
forward  in  a  close  e()nij)aet  body,  fell  upon  the  Persians,  and  forcing 
their  targets  from  them,  directed  their  pikes  a;,^'nnst  their  faces  and 
breasts,  and  brouglit  m:iny  of  them  to  the  ground.  However,  when 
they  were  down,  they  continued  to  give  jiroofs  of  i heir  strength 
and  courage;  for  they  laid  hold  of  the  pikes  with  tlwji  naked 
hands,  and  hroke  them,  and  then  sj)ringing  up,  betook  themselves 
to  their  swords  and  hat  tie-axes,  and  wresting  away  their  ene- 
mies shicl(l-),  and  grappling  close  with  then),  n)ade  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate re;  istanee. 

The  Athenians  all  this  while  stood  sliil,  cxpeetinL,^  the  Liieedic- 
nionians  ;  i)'.\l  when  (he  noise  of  the  liaitic  reached  them,  and  an 
olheer,  as  we  are  told,  dispatc  hed  hy  Pausanias,  gave  them  an  ac- 
count that  the  engagement  was  begun,  they  hastened  to  his  assist- 
ance; and  as  they  were  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  place  where 
the  noise  was  heard,  the  Greeks  who  sidi-d  with  the  enemy  pushed 
against  theni.  As  soon  as  Aristides  saw  them,  he  advanced  a  con- 
siderable way  before  his  lrooj)S,  and  calling  out  to  them  with  all  his 
force,  conjured  ihiin  hy  the  gods  of  (Ireece  "  to  renounce  this  im- 
pious war,  and  not  oppose  the  Athenians,  who  were  rumiing  to  the 
succour  of  those  that  were  now  the  first  to  ha/ard  their  lives  for 
the  safety  of  (Jreeee.'*  Pint  findinj;  that,  Inst'ad  of  hearkening  to 
liim,  they  ap|ir(»aehed  in  a  hostile  manner,  he  fpii((ed  his  design  of 
going  to  assist  the  Fyaceda-monians,  and  joined  battle  with  these 
(Jreeks,  who  were  above  hve  thousand  in  numher.     Put  the  greatest 
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part  soon  i^ave  way  and  rcti rated,  cs-ecially  wlun  tlicy  heard  that 
the  barbarians  were  put  to  flight.  The  sharpest  part  of  this  action 
is  said  to  have  been  with  the  Thebans;  arjong  whom  the  first  in 
quahity  and  pov.er  having-  embraced  the  ^ledian  interest,  by  their  au- 
thority carried  out  the  common  people  against  their  inclination. 

Th.e  battle  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Lacedffinicnians  first 
broke  and  vou:ed  tlie  Persiani;  and  iMai\Ionius*  hitliself  was  slain 
by  a  Spartan  named  Arimnestusf,  who  broke  his  skull  with  a  stone, 
as  the  oracle  of  AmphiariiUS  had  foretold  him.  For  Mardonius  had 
sent  a  Lydian  to  consult  this  oracle,  ui.-id  at  the  same  time  a  Carian 
to  the  eaveof  Trcphonias:J:.  The  priest  of  Trophonius  answered 
the  Carian  in  liis  own  language;  but  the  Lydian,  as  he  slej)t  in  the 
temple  of  Amphiara\is  II,  thought  he  saw  a  minister  of  the  god  ap- 
proach hi- J,  who  commanded  him  to  be  gone,  and,  upon  his  refusal, 
threw  a  great  stone  at  his  hea:\  so  that  he  believed  himself  killed  by 
the  blow.     Such  is  the  account  we  liave  of  that  aftiiir. 

^The  barbarians,  flying  before  the  Spartans,  were  pursued  to  their 
camp,  which  they  had  fortified  with  wooden  walls;  and  soon  after 
the  Athenians  routed  the  Thebans,  killing  three  hundred  persons  of 
the  first  distinction  on  the  spot.  Just  as  the  Thebans  began  to  give 
way,  news  was  brouglit  that  the  barbarians  were  shut  up  and  i3esieged 
in  their  wooden  fortification:  the  A'heniar.s,  therefore,  suftering  the 
Greeks  to  escape,  'lastened  to  a:bsist  in  the  siege:  and  finding  that 
the  Lacedaemonians,  unskilled  in  the  storming  of  v.'alls,  made  but  a 
slow  progress,  they  at'Hoked  ..nd  took  the  camp§,  with  a  prodigious 
slaughter  of  the  enemy:  for  it  is  said  that  of  \luee  hundred  thousand 
men,  only  forty  thousand  escaped  with  Artabazus^;  whereas,  of 

*  JMardonius,  mounted  on  a  w'.iite  horse,  signalized  himself  greatly,  and,  at  the  head 
of  a  thousand  chosen  men,  killed  a  great  nuiiibcr  of  tlie  enemy;  L>ur,  wl:e.i  he  fell,  the 
whole  Persian  army  was  easily  routed. 

t  lu  some  copies  he  is  called  Diamnestus.  Arimnestus  was  general  of  the  P!a- 
t*;ins. 

I  The  cave  of  Trophonius  wns  nenr  the  city  of  Labidia  in  iioeotia,  i'.b>ve  I^elplii. 
Mardonius  had  sent  to  consult,  not  only  this  orac'c,  but  almost  all  tJie  other  oracles  in 
the  country,  so  restless  and  uneasy  was  he  about  the  event  of  the  war. 

II  Ampliiaraus,  in  his  lifetime,  had  beon  a  great  interpreter  ofdi?ams;  audtliere- 
fore,  after  liis  death,  gave  his  oracles  by  dreams;  for  which  purpose,  t'lcje  that 
consulted  him  slept  in  his  temple  on  the  skm  of  a  ram  which  they  hid  sacrificed 
tu   him. 

§  The  spoil  was  immense,  consisting  of  vast  sums  of  money,  of  srold  and  silver 
cups,  veisels,  tables,  bracelets,  rich  beds,  and  all  sorts  of  furniture.  They  '^ave  the  tenth 
cf  all  to  Pausanias. 

f\  Artabazus,  >^:lio,  from  ]\Iard,onius'  imprudent  cond;:cf,  had  but  too  well  foreseen 
the  misfortune  that  b'efel  hi:n,  after  having  disliuj^uishea  himself  in  the  en'-ageuent,  made 
a  timely  retreat  with  the  forty  thousand  men  he  had  commanded,   arrived  safe  at  By- 
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those  that  fought  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  no  more  were  slain  than 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty;  among  whom  were  fifty-two 
Athenians,  all,  according  to  Clidemus,  of  the  tribe  of  Aiantis,  which 
greatly  distinguished  itself  in  that  action.  And  therefore,  by  order 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  the  Aianiid*  offered  a  yearly  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  victory  to  the  nyraph.s  Sphragi tides,  having  the  ex- 
pense defrayed  out  of  the  treasury.  The  Lacedtemonians  lost  ninety- 
one,  and  the  Tegetas  sixteen.  But  it  is  surprising  that  Herodotus- 
should  say  that  these  Avere  the  only  Greeks  that  engaged  the  bar- 
barians, and  that  no  other  were  concerned  in  the  action;  for  both 
the  number  of  the  slain  and  the  monuments  show  that  it  was  the  com- 
mon achievement  of  the  confederates :  and  the  altar  erected  on  that 
occasion  would  not  have  had  the  following  inscription,  if  only  three 
states  had  engaged,  and  the  rest  had  sat  still : 

The  Greeks,  tlieir  country  I'reef',  the  Persians  slain, 

Have  rear'd  this  aliur  on  the  glorious  lielfl. 

To  freedom's  patron,  Jove  •  •  •  ♦  * 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  of  Boedromion,  Septemher'-'^y 
according  to  the  Athenian  v. ay  of  reckoning;  but,  according  to  the 
Boeotian  computation,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month  Pa- 
nemus.  And  on  that  day  there  is  still  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Greeks  at  Platfea,  and  the  Platwans  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer y 
for  the  victory.  Nor  is  tiiis  difference  of  days  in  the  Grecian  montlis 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  even  now,  when  the  science  of  astronomy 
is  so  much  improved,  the  months  i)egin  and  end  differently  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

This  victory  went  near  to  the  ruin  of  Greece:  fur  the  Atheiuans, 
unvt'illlng  to  allow  the  Spartans  the  honour  of  the  day,  or  to  con- 
sent that  they  should  eiL'ct  tlie  trophy,  would  liave  referred  it  lo  the 
decision  of  the  .sword,  had  not  Aristidcs  taken  great  pains  to  explain 
the  matter,  and  pacify  tl;e  other  generals,  particularly  Leocratcs  and 
Myronides;  persuading  them   to   lea\e   it  to   the  judgment  of  the 

zantliim,  and  from  llience  passed  over  into  Asia.  Besideji  ihtie,  ou!_y  three  ihoti->«iul  njcu 
€SCitped.     llcrodot.  lib.  ix.  c.  31—69. 

*  Dacier  has  it  Octc?6er  in  his  Iranshiiion,  but  4ic  justly  observes  in  a  note,  that  uu 
Athenian  montli  does  not  answer  exat;!y  !o  oiu'  of  ours,  l)Ut  lo  part  of  one  ami  ])art  of 
anoiiier;  Bl'icdrowum,  for  instiUiee,  b^-jjins  about  the  fifteenlli  of  Sei)teiiiber,  and  ends 
abcul  llie  fiftcentii  of  October.  So  that  liiC  battle  of  Plataja  mubt,  according  to  our  com- 
putation,  have  been  on  the  niiicteentii  of  Se|)tcinhcr  at  least;  tliat  is  as  near  i;s  we  can 
fix  it.  Nor  does  Plutaicii  seem  to  have  bteivsure;  for,  in  the  Life  of  Cumijlus,  he  says, 
(his  battle  ..as  fouj;lit  on  tiie  third  of  Biicdromion.  Jjut  we  rather  tliink  some  error  has 
crept  into  the  text,  since,  being  a  Boeotian  hi.uself,  be  could  not  be  ignorant  what  day  tli« 
festival  of  that  victory  was  held. 
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Greeks.  A  council  was  called  accordingly,  in  which  Thcogiton  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  "  That  those  two  states  should  give  up  the  palm 
to  a  third,  if  tliey  desired  to  prevent  a  civil  war."  Then  Cleocrltus 
the  Corinthian  rose  up,  and  it  was  expected  he  would  set  forth  the 
pretensions  of  Corinth  to  the  prize  of  valour,  as  the  city  next  in  dig- 
nity to  Sparta  and  Athens;  but  they  were  most  agreeably  surprised 
when  tliey  found  that  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Plataeans,  and  pro- 
posed, **  That,  all  disputes  laid  aside,  the  palm  should  be  adjudged 
to  them,  since  neither  of  tlie  contending  parties  could  Ije  jealous  of 
them."  Aristides  was  the  firstto  give  up  the  point  for  the  Athenians, 
and  then  Pausanias  did  the  same  for  the  Lacedfemonians  *. 

The  confederates  thus  reconciled,  eighty  talents  were  set  apart 
for  the  Plateeans,  with  which  they  built  a  temple,  and  erected  a  sta- 
tue to  Minerva;  adorning  the  temple  with  paintings,  which  to  this 
day  retain  their  original  beauty  and  lustre.  Both  the  Lacediemonians 
and  Athenians  erected  trophies  separately ;  and  sending  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  about  the  sacrifice  they  vycre  to  offer,  they  were  direct- 
ed by  Apollo  "  to  build  an  altar  to  Jupiter  tlie  Delivered',  but  net  to 
offer  any  sacrifice  upon  it  till  they  had  extinguislied  all  the  fire  in  the 
country  (because  it  had  been  polluted  by  the  barbarians),  and  sup- 
plied themselves  with  pure  fire  from  the  common  altar  at  Delphi." 
Hereupon  the  Grecian  generals  went  all  over  the  country,  and  caus- 
ed the  fires  to  be  put  out ;  and  Euchidas  a  Platfcean,  undertaking  to 
fetch  fire  with  all  imaginable  speed  from  tlie  altar  of  the  god,  went 
to  Delphi,  sprinkled  and  purified  himself  tl-.cre  v/itli  water,  put  a 
crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  took  fire  from  the  altar,  and  tlicn  hasten- 
ed back  to  Platssa,  where  he  arrived  before  sun  set,  thus  periorming 
ajourneyofa  thousand  furlongs  in  one  day.  But  having  saluted 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  delivered  the  fire,  he  fell  down  on  the  spot, 
and  presently  expired.  The  Plataeans  carried  him  to  the  temple 
of  Diana,  surnaoied  Eucleia,  and  buried  him  tiiere,  putting  this  short 
inscription  on  his  tomb : 

Here  lies  Euchidas,  who  went  to  Dclplii,  and  rtlurccd  llio  same  U.iy. 

As  for  Eiideia,  the  generality  believe  her  to  be  Diana,  and  c'lil 
lier  by  that  name;  but  some  say  she  was  daughter  to  Hercules  and 
Myrto,  the  daughter  of  Menoeeeus,  and  sister  of  PatrocJus;  and  that, 
dying  a  virgin,  she  had  divine  honours  paid  her  by  the  Bojotians  r.nd 
Locrians:  for  in  tbe  market-place  of   every  city  of  theirs  she  iia^  a 

*  As  to  individuals,  wlien  they  came  to  dctgnniiic-  wliiiJi  h^cj  bcliavcd  witb  most  cour- 
age, they  all  gave  judgment  iu  favour  of  Ari^tadeimis,  who  «;is  li;e  only  one  ihiit  Jiad 
saved  himself  at  Thcrmopylce,  and  now  wiped  oif  tlic  bleniiiii  of  his  fonisei- '.-ouduLt  hv 
a  glorious  death. 
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statue  and  an  altar,  where  persons  of  both  sexes  that  are  betrothed 
ofter  sacrifiee  before  marriage. 

In  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  after  this  victory,  Aris- 
tldes  proposed  a  decree,  "  Tiiat  deputies  from  all  tlie  states  of  Greece 
should  meet  annually  at  Plataa,  to  sacrlilce  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer , 
and  that  every  fifth  year  they  should  celebrate  the  games  of  liberty: 
that  a  general  levy  should  be  made  through  Greece  of  ten  thousand 
foot,  a  thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  ships,  for  the  war  against  the 
barbarians  :  and  that  the  Platieans  should  be  exempt,  being  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  the  god,  to  propitiate  him  in  behalf  of  Greece,  and 
consequently  their  persons  to  be  esteemed  sacred." 

These  articles  passing  into  a  law,  the  Plataeans  undertook  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  those  that  were  slain  and  buried  in  that 
place,  and  they  continue  it  to  this  day.  The  ceremony  is  as  follow^: 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  IMaimacterion,  November,  which,  with  the 
Boeotians,  is  the  month  Alalcomeniiis,  the  procession  begins  at 
break  of  day,  preceded  by  a  trumpet,  which  sounds  the  signal  of  bat- 
tle. Then  follow  several  cliariots  full  of  garlands  and  branches  of 
myrtle,  and  next  to  tlie  chariots  is  led  a  black  bull.  Then  comes 
some  young  men  that  are  free-born,  carrying  vessels  full  of  wine  and 
milk  for  the  libations,  and  cruets  of  oil  and  perfumed  essences;  no 
slave  being  allowed  to  have  any  share  in  this  ceremony,  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  men  that  died  for  liberty.  The  procession  closes 
with  the  archou  of  Platcxa,  who  at  other  times  is  not  allowed  either 
to  touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any  garment  but  a  white  one ;  but  that  day 
he  is  clothed  with  a  purple  robe,  and  girt  with  a  sword;  and  carry- 
ing in  his  hand  a  water-pot  taken  out  of  the  public  hall,  he  walks 
through  the  midst  of  the  city  to  the  tombs.  Then  he  takes  water  in 
the  pot  out  of  a  fountain,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  washes  the  little 
pillars  of  the  monuments*,  and  rubs  them  with  essences.  After  this 
he  kills  the  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood;  and  having  made  his  suppli- 
cations to  the  terrestrial  Jupiter f,  and  Mercury,  he  invites  those 
hrave  men,  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  Greece  to  the  funeral-banquet, 
and  the  steams  of  blood.  Last  of  all,  he  fdls  a  bowl  with  wine,  and 
pouring  it  out,   he  says,  '^  I  present  this  bowl  to  the  men  who  died 

*  It  apppars  from  an  epigram  of  C;iliiiii4ciuis,  Ihat  it  was  customary  to  place  little 
pillars  upon  the  monuiut-iits,  wlji(i;li  llic  friends  of  the  deceased  perfumed  v.iih  essences, 
and  crowned  with  fio>vers. 

t  The  lerrestrial  Jupiter  is  Pluto,  wiio,  as  well  as  the  celestial,  had  his  Mercury, 
or  eKe  borrowed  the  luesseuger  of  the  gods  of  his  brother.  To  be  sure,  there  might 
be  as  well  two  Mercuries  as  two  Jupiters ;  but  the  conducting  of  souls  to  the  shades 
below  is  reckoned  part  of  the  oSiuc  of  that  Mercury  who  waits  upon  the  Jupiter  &f 
the  skies. 
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for  the  liberty  of  Greece."  Such  is  the  ceremony  still  observed  by 
the  Platseans. 

When  the  Athenians  were  returned  home,  Aristides  observing  that 
they  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  the  government  entirely 
democratical,  considered,  on  one  side,  that  the  people  deserved  some 
attention  and  respect  on  account  of  their  gallant  behaviour,  and,  on 
the  other,  that,  being  elated  with  their  victories,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  force  them  to  depart  from  their  purpose;  and  therefore  he  caused 
a  decree  to  be  made,  that  all  the  citizens  should  have  a  share  in  the 
administration,  and  that  the  archons^  should  be  chosen  out  of  the 
whole  body  of  them. 

Tliemistocles  having  one  day  declared  to  the  general  assembly  that 
he  liad  thought  of  an  expediei\t  which  was  very  salutary  to  xlthens*, 
but  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  he  Vv'as  ordered  to  communicate  it  to 
Aristides  only,  and  abide  by  his  judgment  of  it.  Accordingly  he  told 
him  his  projec*^  was  to  burn  the  whole  fleet  of  the  confederates:  by 
which  means  the  Athenians  would  be  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Greece.  Aristides  then  returned  to  the  assembly,  and  acquainted 
the  Athenians,  "  That  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  than  the 
project  of  Tliemistocles,  nor  any  thing  more  unjust."  And,  upon 
his  report  of  the  matter,  they  commanded  Themistocles  to  give  over 
all  thoughts  of  it.  Such  regard  had  tiiat  people  for  justice,  and  so 
much  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Aristides. 

Some  time  after  this  f  he  was  joined  in  a  commission  with  Cimon, 
and  sent  against  the  barbarians;  where,  observing  that  Pausanias  and 
the  other  Spartan  generals  behaved  with  excessive  haughtiness,  he 
chose  a  quite  different  manner,  showing  much  mildness  and  con- 
descension in  his  whole  conversation  and  address,  and  prevailing 
with  Cimon  to  behave  with  equal  goodness  and  affability  to  the  whole 
league.  Thus  lie  insensibly  drew  the  chief  command  from  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  not  by  force  of  arms,  horses,  or  ships,  but  by  his  gentle 
and  obliging  deportment.  For  the  jnstiee  of  Aristides,  and  the 
candour  of  Cimon,  having  made  the  Athenians  very  agreeable  to 
the  confederates,  their  regard  was  increased  by  the  contrast  they  found 
in  Pausanias*  avarice  and  severity  of  manners;  for  he  never  snoke 
to  the  officers  of  the  allies  but  with  sharpness  and  anger,  and  he  or- 
dered matiy  of  their  men  to  be  flogged,  or  to  stand  all  day  with  an 
iron  anchor  on  their  shoulders.  He  would  not  suffer  any  of  thera 
to  provide  themselves  with  forage  or  straw  to  lie  on,  or  to  go  to  the 
springs  for  water,  before  the  Spartans  were  supplied,  but  placed  his 

*  This  was  before  the  battle  of  Plata?a,  at  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  put   to  flight, 
and  driven  back  into  Asia. 
f  Eight  J' cars  after. 
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servants   there  with  rods  to  drive  away   those  that  should  attempt 

it And  when  Aristides  was  going  to  remonstrate  witli  him  upon  it, 

he  knit  his  brows,  and,  telling  him  *'  He  was  not  at  leisure,"  refused 
to  hear  him. 

From  that  time  the  sea-captains  and  land-officers  of  the  Greeks, 
particularly  those  of  Chios,  Samos,  and  Lesbos,  pressed  Aristidcs  to 
take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  confederate  forces,  and  to  re- 
ceive them  into  his  protection,  since  they  had  long  desired  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  Spartan  yoke,  and  to  act  under  the  orders  of  the 
Athenians.  He  answered,  "  That  he  saw  the  necessity  and  justice 
efwliat  they  proposed,  hut  that  the  proposal  ought  first  to  be  con- 
firmed by  some  act,  which  would  make  it  itnpossible  for  the  tioops 
to  depart  from  tliejr  resolution."  Hereupon  Uliades  of  Sumos,  and 
Antagoras  of  Chios,  conspiring  together,  went  boldly  and  attacked 
Pausanias'  galley  at  tlie  head  of  the  fleet.  Pausanias  upon  this  in- 
solence cried  ou<,  in  a  menacing  tone,  "  He  v/ould  soon  show  those 
fellows  tliey  had  not  offered  this  insult  to  his  ship,  but  to  their  own 
countries."  But  they  told  him,  "  The  best  thing  he  could  do  was. 
to  retire,  and  thank  fortune  for  fighting  for  liim  at  Platjjeaj  for  that 
nothing  but  the  regard  th.ey  had  for  that  great  action  restrained  the 
Greeks  from  wreaking  their  just  vengeance  on  him."  The  conclu- 
sion was,  that  they  quitted  the  Spartan  banners,  and  ranged  them- 
selves under  tliose  of  tiie  Athenians. 

On  this  occasion  the  magnanimity  of  tiie  Spartan  people  appeared 
with  great  lustre.  For  as  soon  as  they  perceived  their  generals  were 
spoiled  witli  too  much  power,  they  scut  no  more,  but  voluntarily  gave 
up  their  pretensions  to  the  chief  command;  clioosing  ratber  to 
cultivate  in  their  citizens  a  principle  of  modesty  and  tcnaciousncss 
of  tlie  laws  and  customs  of  their  country,  than  to  possess  the  sovereign 
command  of  Greece. 

While  the  LacediEmonians  had  the  command,  the  Greeks  paid  a 
certain  tax  towards  the  war;  and  now,  being  desirous  that  every 
city  mii!ht  be  more  equally  rated,  they  begged  tlie  favour  of  the 
Atheni:ms  that  Aristidcs  Uiight  take  it  upon  him,  and  give  him  in- 
structions to  inspect  their  lands  and  revenues,  in  order  to  proportion 
the  burden  of  each  to  its  ability. 

Aristides,  invested  with  this  authority,  which  in  a  manner  made 
him  master  of  all  Greece,  did  not  abuse  it :  for,  though  he  went 
out  poor,  he  returned  poorer,  having  settled  the  quotas  of  the  several 
states  not  only  justly  and  disinterestedly,  but  with  so  much  tender- 
ness and  humanity,  that  his  assessment  was  agreeable  and  con- 
venient to  all.  And  as  the  ancients  praised  the  times  of  Saturn,  so 
the  allies  of  Athens  blest  the  settteijients  of  Aristides,  calling  it 
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the  happy  fortune  of  Greece;  a  compliment  which  soon  after  ap- 
peared still  more  just,  when  this  taxation  was  twice  or  three  times  as 
high:  for  that  of  Aristidcs  amounted  only  to  four  hundred  and  sixty 
talents,  and  Pericles  increased  it  almost  one  third;  for  Thucydides 
writes,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Athenians  received  from 
tlicir  allies  six  hundred  talents;  and,  after  the  death  of  Pericles, 
those  that  had  the  administration  in  their  hands  raised  it  by  little  and 
little  to  tlie  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  talents.  Not  that  the  war  grew 
more  expensive,  cither  by  its  length  or  want  of  success,  but  because 
they  had  accustomed  the  people  to  receive  distributions  of  money  for 
the  public  spectacles  and  other  purposes,  and  had  made  them  fond  of 
erecting  magnificent  statues  and  temples. 

The  great  and  illustrious  character  which  Aristides  acquired  by  the 
equity  of  this  taxation  piqued  Themistocles,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  into  ridicule,  by  saying,  "  It  was 
not  the  praise  of  a  man,  but  of  a  money-chest,  to  keep  treasure  with- 
out diminution."  By  this  he  took  but  a  feeble  revenge  for  the  free- 
dom of  Aristides:  for  one  day  Themistocles  happening  to  say, 
"  That  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  principal  excellence  of  a  general  to 
know  and  foresee  the  designs  of  the  enemy,"  Aristides  answered 
"  That  is  indeed  a  necessary  qualification;  but  tliere  is  another  very- 
excellent  one,  and  highly  becoming  a  general,  and  that  is^  to  have 
clean  hands." 

When  Aristides  had  settled  the  articles  of  alliance,  he  called  upon 
the  confederates  to  confirm  them  with  an  oatii,  which  he  himself 
took  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
uttered  the  execration  on  those  that  should  break  the  articles  he 
threw  red-hot  pieces  t)f  iron  into  the  sea*.  However,  wlien  the  ur- 
gency of  aftliirs  afterwards  recpiired  the  Athenians  to  govern  Greece 
with  a  stricter  hand  than  those  conditions  justified,  he  advised  tliciu 
to  let  the  consequences  of  the  perjury  rest  with  him,  and  pursue  the 
path  which  expediency  iiad  puintcd  outf.  Upon  the  'aIsoIc,  Thco- 
phrastus  says,  that  in  ail  his  own  private  concerns,  and  in  tliose  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  was  iiiMcxibiy  just,  but  in  afi'airs  of  state  he  did 
many  things,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  to  serve  his 

•  As  much  as  to  s.iy,  as  the  fue  iu  these  pieces  of  iron  is  extinguished  i,T  a  momeiif 
so  may  their  days  be  extinct  who  break  this  covenant- 

t  Tiiiis  even  the  just,  the  upright  Aristides,  made  a  di.tiTict'iin  between  his  private 
and  political  conscience.  A  distinction  which  has  no  maimer  of  foundation  in  truth  o 
reason,  and  which,  in  the  end,  will  be  productive  of  ruin,  rather  than  advantage-  as  all 
those  nations  will  find,  who  avnil  themselvesi  of  injustice  to  serve  a  present  occasion  fo- 
so  much  reputation  is  so  much  power;  and  states,  as  welj  as  private  persons,  ;».re  resp'  ct- 
able  only  in  their  character. 

Vol.1.    No.  17.  bbbb 
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country,  which  seemed  often  to  have  need  of  the  assistance  of  injus- 
tice. And  he  relates,  that  when  it  was  debated  in  council,  whether 
the  treasure  deposited  at  Delos  should  be  brought  to  Athens,  as  the 
Samians  had  advised,  tliQugh  coiitrary  to  treaties,  on  its  coming 
to  his  turn  to  speak,  he  said,  "  It  was  not  just,  but  it  was  ex- 
pedient." 

This  must  be  said,  notwithstanding,  that  though  he  extended  the 
dominion  of  Athens  over  so  many  people,  he  himself  still  continued 
poor,  and  esteemed  his  poverty  no  less  a  glory  than  all  the  laurels  he 

liad  won Tiie  following  is  a  clear  proof  of  it.-     Callias  the  torch- 

Learer,  avIio  was  his  near  relation,  was  prosecuted  in  a  capital  cause 
by  his  enemies.  When  they  had  alleged  what  they  had  against  him, 
which  was  nothing  very  llagrant,  they  launched  out  into  something 

foreign  to  tlieir  own  cliarge,  and  thus  addressed  the  judges: *'  You 

know  Aristidcs  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  who  is  justly  the  admiration 
of  all  Greece.  When  you  see  with  what  a  garb  he  appears  in  public, 
in  v,hat  manner  do  you  think  he  must  live  at  home?  Must  not  he, 
who  shivers  here  with  cold  for  want  of  clothing,  be  almost  famished 
there,  and  destitute  of  all  necessaries?  yet  this  is  the  man  whom 
Callias,  his  cousin-german,  and  the  ricliest  man  in  Athens,  absolutely 
neglects,  and  leaves,  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  such  wretched- 
ness; though  he  has  often  n\ade  use  of  him,  and  availed  himself  of 
his  interest  with  you."  Callias,  perceiving  that  this  point  aifected 
and  exasperated  his  jiulges  more  than  any  thing  else,  called  for  Aris- 
tidcs to  testify  before  the  court  that  he  had  many  times  offered  him 
considerable  sums,  and  strongly  pressed  him  to  accept  them,  but  he 
h.ad  always  refused  them,  in  such  terms  as  these:  "  It  better  becomes 
Aiistides  to  glory  in  his  poverty,  than  Callias  in  his  riches;  for  we 
see  every  day  many  people  make  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  use  of  riches, 
but  it  is  hard  to  find  one  that  bears  poverty  with  a  noble  spirit ;  and 
they  are  only  ashamed  of  it  who  are  poor  against  their  will."  When 
Aristidcs  had  given  in  his  evidence,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  court 
who  did  not  leave  it  with  an  inclination  rather  to  be  poor  with  him, 
than  rich  with  Callias.  This  particular  we  have  from  TEschines,  the 
disciple  of  Socrates.  And  Plato,  among  all  that  were  accounted  great 
and  illustrious  men  in  Athens,  judged  none  but  Aristides  worthy  of 
real  esteem.  As  for  Themistoeles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  they  filled 
the  city  with  magnificent  buildings,  with  wealth,  and  the  vain  superr 
fluities  of  life;  but  virtue  was  the  only  object  that  Aristides  had  in 
view  in  t!ic  whole  course  of  his  administration. 

We  have  extraordinary  instances  of  the  candour  with  which  he  be^ 
haved  towards  Themistoeles :  for  though  he  was  his  constant  enemy 
in  all  affairs  of  government,  and  the  means  of  his  banishment,  y<;t 
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wlien  Themistocles  was  accused  of  capital  crimes  against  the  state, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  pay  him  in  kind,  he  indulged  not  the 
least  revenge;  but  while  Alcnia^on,  Cimon,  and  many  others,  were 
accusing  him,  and  driving  liim  into  exile,  Aribtldes  alone  neither  did 
nor  said  any  thing  to  his  disadvantage  :  for,  as  he  had  not  envied  his 
prosperity,  so  now  he  did  not  rejoice  in  his  misfortunes. 

As  to  the  death  of  Aristides,  some  say  it  happened  in  Pontus, 
whither  he  had  sailed  about  some  business  of  the  state ;  others  say 
he  died  at  Athens,  full  of  da}'s,  honoured  and  admired  by  his  fellow- 
citizens;  but  Craterus  the  Macedonian  gives  us  another  account  of 
the  death  of  this  great  man.  He  tells  us,  that,  after  the  banishment 
of  Themistocles,  the  insolence  of  the  people  gave  encouragement  to 
a  number  of  villanous  informers,  who,  attacking  the  greatest  and  best 
men,  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  populace,  now  much  elated 
with  prosperity  and  power.  Aristides  himself  was  not  spared,  butj 
on  a  charge  brought  against  him  by  Dioohantus  of  Amphitrope,  was 
condemned  for  taking  a  bribe  of  the  lonians,  at  the  time  he  levied 
the  tax.  He  adds,  that  being  unable  to  pay  his  fine,  which  was  fifty 
mincB,  he  sailed  to  some  part  of  Ionia,  and  there  died.  But  Craterus 
gives  us  no  written  proof  of  this  assertion,  nor  does  he  allege  any  re- 
gister of  court  or  decree  of  the  people,  though  on  other  occasions  he 
is  full  of  such  proofs,  and  constantly  cites  his  author.  Tiie  other 
historians,  without  exception,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  the 
unjust  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Athens  to  their  generals,  among 
many  other  instances,  dwell  upon  the  banishment  of  Themistocles, 
the  imprisonment  of  Miltiades,  the  fine  imposed  upon  Pericles,  and 
the  death  of  Pachas,  who,  upon  receiving  sentence,  killed  himself  in 
the  judgment-hall,  at  the  foot  of  the  tribunal.  Nor  do  they  for- 
get the  banishment  of  Aristides,  but  they  say  not  one  word  of  his 
condemnation. 

Besides,  his  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Phalerum,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  at  the  public  charge,  because  he  did  not  leave 
enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  They  inform  us  too, 
that  the  city  provided  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughters,  and  that  each 
of  them  had  three  thousand  drac/iince  to  her  portion  out  of  the  trea- 
sury; and  to  his  son  Lysimachus  the  people  of  Athens  gave  a  hun- 
dred mince  of  silver,  and  a  plantation  of  as  many  acres  of  land,  with  a 
pension  of  four  drachmae  a-day  * ;  the  whole  being  confirmed  to  him  by 

*  Though  this  maj'  soem  no  extraordinary  matter  to  us,  being  only  about  half  a 
«ro\vn  of  our  money,  yet  in  those  days  it  was:  for  an  auihassac'or  was  allowed  only  two 
drachmas  a-day,  as  appears  froiu  the  Acharnensei  of  Aristophanes.     The  poet,  indeed 
•pecks  of  one  sent  to  the  kinj  of  Persia,  at  whose  court  an  ambassador  was  pretty  iure 
!•  b«  eijridied. 
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a  decree  drawn  up  hy  Alcibiadcs.  Callistheues  adds,  that  Lysimachus, 
at  his  death,  leaving  a  daughter  named  Polycrite,  the  people  ordered  her 
the  same  subsistence  with  those  that  had  conquered  at  the  Olympic 
games.  Demetrius  the  Phalcrean,  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  Aris- 
toxenus  the  musician,  and  Aristotle  himself,  if  the  treatise  concern- 
ing nobility  is  to  be  reckoned  among  his  genuine  works,  relate,  that 
JVIyrto,  a  grand-daughter  of  Aristides,  was  married  to  Socrates  the 
philosopher,  who  had  another  wife  at  tlie  same  time,  but  took  her 
because  she  was  in  extreme  want,  and  remained  a  widow  on  account 
of  her  poverty.  But  this  is  sufficiently  confuted  by  Panaetius,  in  his 
life  of  that  philosopher. 

The  same  Demetrius,  in  his  account  of  Socrates,  tells  us  he  re- 
membered one  Lysimachus,  grandson  to  Aristides,  who  plied  con- 
stantly near  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  having  certain  tables  by  which 
he  interpreted  dreams  for  a  livelihood;  and  that  he  himself  procured 
a  decree,  by  wliich  his  mother  and  aunt  had  three  oholi  a-day  each 
allowed  for  their  subsistence.  He  forther  acquaints  us,  that  when 
afterwards  he  undertook  to  reform  the  Athenian  burs,  he  ordered 
each  of  those  women  a  drachma  a-day.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  this  people  took  so  mucii  care  of  those  that  lived  with  them  in 
Athens,  when  having  heard  that  a  grand-daughter  of  Aristogiton  lived 
in  mean  circumstances  in  Lemnos,  and  continued  unmarried  by  rea- 
son of  her  poverty,  they  sent  fur  her  to  Athens,  and  married  her  to  a 
man  of  a  considerable  family,  giving  her  for  a  portion  an  estate  in 
the  borough  of  Potamos,  That  city,  even  in  our  days,  continues  to 
give  so  many  proofs  of  her  benevolence  and  humanity,  that  she  is  de- 
servedly admired  and  applauded  by  all  the  world. 
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rr  is  said  that  Marcus  Cato  was  born  at  Tusculum,  of  wjilch 
place  his  family  originally  was,  and  th;ii  before  he  was  couLerned  in 
civil  or  military  affairs,  he  lived  upon  an  estate  which  his  father  left 
him  near  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  'J'hough  his  ancestors  were 
reckoned  to  liave  been  persons  of  no  note,  yet  Cato  himself  boasts 
of  his  father  as  a  brave  man  and  an  excellent  soldier,  and  assures  us 
that  his  grandfather  Cato  received  several  military  rewards,  and  that 
having  hud  five  horses  killed  under  him,  he  had  the  value  of  (hem  paid 
hiija  out  of  the  treasury,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  gallant  helm- 
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viour.  As  the  Romans  always  gave  the  appellation  oUieiv  men*  to 
those  who,  having  no  honours  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ances- 
tors, began  to  distinguish  themselves,  they  mentioned  Cato  by  th« 
same  style :  but  he  used  to  say,  he  was  indeed  tieiv  with  respect  to 
offices  and  dignities,  but,  with  regard  to  the  services  and  virtues  of 
his  ancestors,  he  was  very  ancient. 

His  third  name,  at  first,  was  not  Cato,  but  Porcius.  It  was  after- 
wards changed  to  that  of  Cato,  on  account  of  his  great  wisdom:  for 
the  Romans  call  wise  men  Catosf.  He  had  red  hair  and  grey  eyes, 
as  this  epigram  ill-naturedly  enough  declares  : 

With  eyes  so  grey  and  hair  so  red, 

With  tustsj  so  sharp  and  keen^ 
TJiou'lt  friglit  the  shades  when  thou  art  dead. 

And  hell  won't  let  thee  in. 

Inured  to  labour  and  temperance,  and  brought  up,  as  it  were,  ia 
camps,  lie  had  an  excellent  constitution,  with  respect  to  strength  as 
well  as  health.  And  he  considered  eloquence  as  a  valuable  contin- 
gent, an  instrument  of  great  things,  not  only  useful,  but  necessary 
for  every  man  who  does  not  choose  to  live  obscure  and  inactive;  fof 
which  reason  he  exercised  and  improved  that  talent  in  the  neighbour- 
ing boroughs  and  villages,  by  undertaking  the  causes  of  such  as  applied 
to  him;  so  that  he  was  soon  allowed  to  be  an  able  pleader,  andafter- 
wai'ds  a  good  orator. 

From'this  time,  all  that  conversed  with  him  discovered  in  him  such  at 
gravity  of  behaviour,  such  a  dignity  and  depth  of  sentiment,  as  qualified 
him  for  the  greatest  affairs  in  the  most  respectable  government  in  the 
world.  For  he  was  not  only  so  disinterested  as  to  plead  without  fee  or 
reward,  but  it  appeared  that  the  honour  to  be  gained  in  that  department 
was  not  his  principal  viev/;  his  ambition  was  military  glory;  and,  whea 
yet  but  a  youth,  he  had  fought  so  many  battles  tiiat  his  breast  was  full 
of  scars.  He  himself  tells  us  he  made  his  first  campaign  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  when  Hannibal,  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  was 
laying  Italy  waste  with  fire  and  sword.     In  battle  he  stood  firm,  had 

*  The  juf  Imaginum  was  annexed  to  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  none  had  tJteLr 
statues  or  pictures  but  sucli  as  bad  borne  tiiose  ofiites.  Therefore,  he  who  had  the  i>ic- 
tures  of  his  ancestors  was  called  noble ;  he  who  Lad  only  his  own  was  called  a  new  mav 
and  be  who  had  neither  the  one  uor  the  otlurr  was  called  iguobU.  So  says  Asconim. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  a  man  who  had  borne  a  great  office,  the  consulate  for  in* 
stance,  was  ignoble,  because  he  had  not  his  statue  or  picture;  for  iie  might  not  choose  it. 
Cat*  himself  did  not  choose  it:  his  reason,  we  suppose,  was,  because  he  iiad  nuae  of  his 
ancestors,  though  he  was  pleased  to  assign  another. 

t  The  Latin  word  catu*  signifies  "  prudent." 
I     $  The  epigrammatist,  when  he  says  that  he  was  pandaketes,  "  one  tliat  bit  every  thiu" 
that  came  in  his  way,"  pla^s  upou  bis  name  ef  r»ruu.i,  quasi  Porcus,  "ho-'." 
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a  sure  and  executini^  hand,  a  fierce  countenance,  and  spoke  to  his 
enemy  in  a  threatening  and  dreadful  accent;  for  he  rightly  judged, 
and  endeavoured  to  convince  others,  that  such  a  kind  of  behaviour 
often  strikes  an  adversary  witli  greater  terror  than  tlie  sword  itself. 
He  always  marched  on  foot,  and  carried  his  own  arms,  followed  only 
by  one  servant,  wiio  carried  his  provisions.  And  it  is  said  he  nevei' 
was  angry,  or  found  fault  with  that  servant,  whatever  he  set  before 
him  ;  but  when  he  was  at  leisure  fiom  military  duty,  he  would  ease 
and  assist  him  in  dressing  it.  All  the  time  he  was  in  tlie  army  he 
drank  nothing  but  water,  except  that,  when  almost  burnt  up  with 
thirst,  he  would  ask  for  a  little  vinegar,  or,  when  he  found  his 
strength  and  spirits  exhausted,  he  would  take  a  little  wine. 

Near  his  country  seat  was  a  cottage  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Manius  Curius*,  who  was  thrice  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Cato 
often  walked  thitlier,  and  reflecting  on  the  smallness  of  the  farm,  and 
the  meanness  of  the  dwelling,  used  to  think  of  the  peculiar  virtues 
of  Dentatus,  who,  though  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  Rome,  had 
subdued  tlie  most  warlike  nations,  and  driven  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy, 
cultivated  this  little  spot  of  ground  with  his  own  hands,  and,  after 
three  triumphs,  lived  in  this  cottage.  Here  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Samnites  found  him  in  the  chimney  corner,  dressing  turnips,  and 
offered  him  a  large  present  of  gold;  but  he  absolutely  refused  it, 
iuid  gave  them  this  answer,  ^4  man  ivho  can  be  satisfied  with  such 
a  sitppcr  has  no  need  of  gold ;  and  1  think  it  more  glorious  to 
conquer  the  owners  of  it  than  to  have  it  myself.  Full  of  these 
thoughts,  Cjito  returned  home,  and  taking  a  view  of  his  own  estate. 
his  servants,  and  manner  of  living,  added  to  his  own  labour,  and 
retrenched  his  unnecessary  expenses. 

When  Fabius  Maxinius  took  the  city  of  Tarentum,  Cato,  who 
was  then  very  youngf ,  served  under  him.  Happening  at  that  time 
to  lodge  with  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  named  Nearehus,  he  desired 
to  hear  some  of  his  doctrine;  and  learning  from  him  the  same 
maxims  which  Plato  advances.  That  pleasure  is  the  greatest  incen- 
tive to  evil;  that  the  greatest  burden  and  calamity  to  the  soul  is 
the  body,  from  which  she  cannot  disengage  herself,  but  by  such  a 
zvisc  use  of  reason  as  shall  iccan  and  separate  her  from  all  corpo- 
real passions ;  he  became  still  more -attached  to  frugality  and  tem- 

*  Manius  Curiiis  Dontatus  triumphed  twice  in  liis  first  consulate,  in  the  four  hundred 
aiid  sixty  lliird  year  of  Home,  lirsl  over  the  Samnites,  and  afterwards  over  the  Sabines. 
And  eight  years  at'ier  that,  in  his  tliird  consulate,  he  triumphed  over  Pyrrhus.  After 
this,  he  led  up  the  less  triumpii,  called  Omtixn,  for  his  victory  over  the  Lucauians. 

t  Fabius  ]M»xiuius  took  Tarentum  in  his  fifth  consulate,  in  the  year  of  Rome  544. 
Cato  was  then  twenty-three  years  old;  but  he  had  made  Lis  first  caropaigQ  uoder  tke 
•ami;  FuLius  five  years  before. 
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perarice.  Yet  it  is  said  tliat  he  learned  Greek  very  late,  and  was 
considerably  advanced  in  years  when  lie  began  to  read  the  Grecian 
writers,  among  whom  he  improved  his  eloquence,  somewhat  by 
Thucydides,  but  by  Demosthenes  very  greatly.  Indeed,  his  own 
w-ritings  are  sufficiently  adorned  with  precepts  and  examples  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  and  among  his  maxims  and  sentences  we  find  many 
that  are  literally  translated  from  the  same  originals. 

At  that  time  there  flourished  a  Roman  nobleman  of  great  power 
and  eminence,  called  Valerius  Flaccus,  whose  penetration  enabled 
Irim  to  distinguish  a  rising  genius  and  virtuous  disposition,  and  whose 
benevolence  inclined  him  to  encourage  and  conduct  it  in  the  path  of 
glory.  This  nobleman  had  an  estate  contiguous  to  Cato's,  where  he 
often  heard  his  servants  speak  of  his  neighljour's  laborious  and  tempe- 
rate manner  of  life.  They  told  him  that  he  used  to  go  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  little  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  defend  the 
causes  of  such  as  applied  to  him;  that  from  thence  he  would  return 
to  Ins  own  farm,  wiiere,  in  a  coarse  frock,  if  it  was  winter,  and  naked, 
if  it  was  summer,  lie  would  lal^our  vvitb  his  domestics,  and  after- 
wards sit  down  with  tiicni,  and  eat  the  same  kind  of  bread,  and 
drink  of  the  same  wine.  They  related  also  many  other  instanoes  of 
his  condescension  and  moderation,  and  mentioned  several  of  his 
short  sayings,  that  were  full  of  wit  and  good  sense.  Valerius, 
charmed  with  his  character,  sent  him  an  invitation  to  dinner.  From 
tiiat  time,  by  frequent  conversation,  he  found  in  hira  so  much 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  ready  wit,  that  he  considered  him  as  an 
excellent  plant,  which  wanted  only  cultivation,  and  deserved  to  be 
removed  to  a  better  soil.  He  therefore  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
Rome,  ar.d  apply  liimself  to  afrairs  of  state. 

There  his  pleadings  soon  procured  him  friends  and  admirers;  the 
interest  of  Valeriiis,  too,  greatly  assisted  liis  rise  to  preferment;  so 
that  he  was  first  made  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  afterwards 
quaestor.  And  having  gained  great  reputation  and  honour  in  those 
employments,  he  was  joined  with  Valerius  himself  in  the  highest 
dignities,  being  his  colleague  both  as  consul  and  as  censor. 

Among  all  the  ancient  senators,  he  attached  himself  chiefly  to 
Fabius  Maximus,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  great  power  and 
lionour  he  had  acquired,  as  for  the  sake  of  his  life  and  manners, 
which  Cato  considered  as  the  best  model  to  form  himself  upon.  So 
that  he  made  no  scruple  of  differing  with  the  great  Scipio,  who, 
though  at  that  time  but  a  young  man,  yet,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  was  the  person  who  most  opposed  the  power  of  Fabius. 
For  being  sent  quaestor  with  Scipio  to  the  war  in  Africa,  and  per- 
ceiving that  he  indulged  himself,  as  usual,  in  an  unbounded  expense^ 
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and  lavished  the  public  money  upon  the  troops,  he  took  the  liberty 
to  remonstrate  J  observing,  "  That  the  expense  itself  was  not  the 
greatest  evil,  but  the  consequence  of  that  expense,  since  it  corrupte(f 
the  ancient  simplicity  of  the  soldiery,  who,  when  they  had  more  mo- 
ney than  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  were  sure  to  bestow  it 
upon  luxury  and  riot."  Scipio  answered,  '"^  He  had  no  need  of 
a  very  exact  and  frugal  treasurer,  because  he  intended  to  spread  all 
his  sails  in  the  ocean  of  war,  and  because  his  countiy  expected  fronir 
him  an  account  of  services  performed,  not  of  money  expended." 
Upon  this  Cato  left  Sicily,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where,  together 
with  Fabius,  he  loudly  complained  to  the  senate  of  "  Scipio 's  im- 
mense profusion,  and  of  his  passing  his  time  like  a  boy,  in  wrestling 
rings  and  theatres,  as  if  he  had  not  been  sent  out  to  make  war,  but 
ta  exhibit  games  and  shows."  In  consequence  of  this,  tribunes 
■were  sent  to  examine  into  the  affair,-  with  orders,  if  the  accusation 
proved  true,  to  bring  Scipio  back  to  Rome.  Scipio  represented  to 
them,  "  That  success  depended  entirely  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
preparations;"  and  made  them  sensible,  "  That  though  he  spent  his 
hours  of  leisure  in  a  cheerful  manner  with  his  friends,  his  liberal 
way  of  living  had  not  caused  him  to  neglect  any  great  or  important 
Irusincss  "  With  this  defence  the  commissioners  were  satisfied,  and 
lie  set  sail  for  Africa. 

As  for  Cato,  he  continued  to  gain  so  much  influence  and  authority 
ly  his  eloquence,  that  he  was  commonly  called  the  Roman  Demos- 
thenes; but  he  was  still  more  celebrated  for  his  manner  of  living. 
His  excellence  as  a  speaker  awakened  a  general  emulation  among 
the  youth  to  distinguish  themselves  the  same  way,  and  to  surpats 
each  other:  but  few  were  willing  to  imitate  him  in  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  tilling  the  field  with  their  own  hands,  in  eating  a  dinner  pre- 
pared without  fire,  and  a  spare  frugal  supper;  few,  like  him,  could 
"be  satisfied  with  a  plain  dress  and  a  poor  cottage,  or  think  it  more 
honourable  not  to  want  the  superfluities  of  life,  than  to  possess  them. 
For  the  commonwealth  now  no  longer  retained  its  primitive  purity 
and  integrity,  by  reason  of  the  vast  extent  of  its  dominions;  the 
many  different  affairs  under  its  management,  and  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  people  that  were  subject  to  its  command,  had  introduced  a 
great  variety  of  customs  and  modes  of  living.  Justly,  therefore,  was 
Cato  entitled  to  admiration,  when  the  other  citizens  were  frightened 
at  labour,  and  enervated  by  pleasure,  and  he  alone  was  unconquered 
by  cither,  not  only  while  young  and  ambitious,  but  when  old  and 
grey-haired,  after  his  consulship  and  triumph:  like  a  brave  wrestler, 
who,  after  he  has  come  off  conqueror,  observes  the  common  rules, 
and  continues  his  exercises  to  the  last. 
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He  himself  tells  us  that  he  never  wore  a  garment  that  cost  more 
than  a  hundred  drachirne,  that,  even  when  praetor  or  consul,  he 
drank  the  same  wine  witii  his  slaves;  th.at  a  dinner  never  cost  jiim 
from  the  market  above  thirty  ases;  and  that  he  was  thus  frugal  for 
the  sake  af  his  country,  that  he  mipht  be  able  to  enrlure  the  harder 
service  in  war.  He  adds,  that  having  got,  among  some  goods  he 
was  heir  to,  apiece  of  Babylonian  tapestry,  he  sold  it  immediately; 
that  the  walls  of  his  country-houses  were  neither  plastered  nor  wbite- 
washed;  that  he  never  gave  more  for  a  slave  than  fifteen  butulred 
drachmiB,  as  not  requiring  in  his  servants  delicate  shapes  and  fine 
faces,  but  strength  and  ability  to  labour,  that  they  niight  be  fit  to  he 
employed  iti  his  sta])Ies,  about  his  cattle,  or  such  like  business;  and 
these  he  thought  proper  to  sell  again  when  they  grew  old*,  that  he 
might  have  no  useless  persons  to  maintain.  In  a  word,  he  thought 
nothing  cheap  that  was  superfluous;  that  what  a  man  has  no  need  of 
is  dear  even  at  a  penny ;  and  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  fields  u  liere 
the  plough  goes,  or  cattle  feed,  than  fine  gardens  and  walks  that  re- 
quire much  watering  and  sweeping. 

Some  imputed  these  things  to  a  narrowness  of  spirit,  while  others 
supposed  that  he  betook  himself  to  this  contracted  manner  of  living 
in  order  to  correct,  by  his  example,  th.e  gro-.viiig  luxury  of  the  age. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  cliarge  his  using  ids  servants  like  so  many 
beasts  of  burden,  and  turning  them  off,  or  selling  them,  when  grown 
old,  to  the  account  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit^  which  thinks 
that  the  sole  tic  between  man  and  man  is  interest  or  necessity.  But 
goodness  moves  in  a  larger  spliere  than  justice;  the. obligations  of 
Jaw  and  equity  reach  only  to  mankind,  but  kindness  and  beneficence 
should  be  extended  to  creatures  of  every  species;  and  these  stil!  flow 
from  the  breast  of  a  well-natured  man,  as  streams  that  issue  from 
the  living  fountain.  A  good  man  will  take  care  of  his  horses  and 
dogs,  not  only  while  they  are  young,  but  when  old  and  past  service. 
Thus  the  people  of  Athens,  when  tliey  had  finished  tbe  tenjple  called 
Hecatompedo7i,  set  at  liberty  the  beasts  of  burden  that  had  been 
chiefly  employed  in  that  work,  suHering  them  to  pasture  at  large^ 
free  from  any  further  service.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  afterwards 
came  of  its  own  accord  to  work,  and  putting  itself  at  t!ie  head  of  ihe 

•  Cato  says  in  express  terms,  "  A  master  of  a  family  should  sell  his  old  oxen,  and  all 
the  horned  caUle  that  are  of  a  delicate  trame ;  all  his  sheep  that  are  not  hardy,  their  wool, 
their  very  pelts;  he  should  sell  his  old  w&ggoDS  and  his  old  instruments  of  husbandry; 
lie  should  sell  such  of  his  slaves  as  were  old  or  infirm,  and  every  thing  else  that  is  old 
or  useless.  A  master  of  a  family  should  love  to  sell,  not  to  buy."  What  a  fine  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  spirit  »f  this*  «ld  stoic,  and  that  of  the  liberal-minded,  the  be- 
ne voleut  Plutarch! 
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labdiiring  cattle,  marched  before  them  to  the  citadel.  This  pleased 
the  people,  and  they  made  a  decree  that  it  should  be  kept  at  the 
public  charge  as  long  as  it  lived.  The  graves  of  Cimon's  mares, 
with  which  he  thrice  conquered  at  the  Olympic  games,  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  his  own  tomb.  Many  have  siiown  particular  marks  of  re- 
gard in  burying  the  dogs  which  they  had  cherished  and  been  fond  of; 
and,  among  the  rest,  Xanthippus  of  old,  wdiose  dog  swam  by  the 
side  of  his  galley  to  Salamis,  when  the  Athenians  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  city,  was  afterwards  buried  by  his  master  upon  a  pro- 
montory, which  to  this  day  is  called  the  dog's  grave.  We  certainly 
ought  not  to  treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or  household  goods, 
which,  when  worn  out  with  use,  we  throw  away;  and,  were  it  only 
to  learn  benevolence  to  human  kind,  we  sl)ould  be  merciful  to  other 
creatures.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  sell  even  an  old  ox  that 
had  laboured  for  me;  much  less  would  1  remove,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  money,  a  man  grown  old  in  my  service,  from  his  usual  place 
and  diet;  for  to  him,  poor  man!  it  would  be  as  bad  as  banishment, 
since  he  could  be  of  no  more  use  to  the  buyer  than  he  was  to  the  sel- 
ler. But  Cato,  as  if  he  took  a  pride  in  these  things,  tells  us,  that 
when  consul,  he  left  his  war-horse  in  Spain,  to  save  the  public  the 
charge  of  liis  freight.  \^  hether  such  things  as  these  are  instances  of 
greatness  or  littleness  of  soul,  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

He  was,  however,  a  man  of  wonderful  temperance:  for,  when 
general  of  the  army,  he  took  no  more  from  the  public,  for  himself 
and  those  about  him,  than  three  i\ttlc  medimni  of  wheat  a-month, 
and  less  than  a  medimnus  and  a  half  of  barley  for  his  horses.  And 
when  he  was  governor  of  Sardinia,  though  his  predecessors  had  put 
the  province  to  a  very  great  expense  for  pavilions,  bedding,  and  ap- 
parel, and  still  more  by  the  number  of  friends  and  servants  they  had 
about  them,  and  by  the  great  and  sumptuous  entertainments  they 
gave,  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  frugality.-^  In- 
deed, he  put  the  public  to  no  manner  of  charge.  Instead  of  making 
use  of  a  carriage,  he  walked  from  one  town  to  another,  attended  only 
by  one  officer,  who  carried  his  robe  and  a  vessel  for  libations.  But  if 
in  these  things  he  appeared  plain  and  easy  to  those  who  were  under  his 
command,  he  preserved  a  gravity  and  severity  in  every  thing  else.  For 
he  was  inexorable  in  whatever  related  to  public  justice,  and  inflexibly 
rigid  in  the  execution  of  his  orders ;  so  that  the  Roman  government  had 
never  before  appeared  to  that  people  eith'erso  awful  or  so  amiable*. 

This  contrast  was  found  not  only  in  his  manners,  but  in  his  style, 

*  His  only  amusement  was  to  bear  the  iostriiclioris  of  the  poet  Eunius,  under  whom  he 
lc3rned  the  Greek  sciences.  He  banished  usiirtrs  from  biii  province,  and  reduced  thft 
interest  apoii  loans  almost  to  nothing. 
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whicli  was  elegant,  facetious,  and  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time 
grave,  nervous,  and  sententious.  Thus  Plato  tells  us,  "  The  out- 
side of  Socrates  was  tiiat  of  a  satyr  and  buffoon,  but  his  soul  was  all 
virtue,  and  from  within  him  came  such  divine  and  pathetic  things,  as 
pierced  the  heart,  and  drew  tears  from  the  hearers."  And  as  the 
same  may  justly  be  afiirmed  of  Cato,  I  cannot  comprehend  their 
meaning  who  compare  liis  language  to  that  of  Lysias.  I  leave  this, 
liovvever,  to  be  decided  by  those  who  are  more  capable  than  myself  of 
judging  of  the  several  sorts  of  stylo  used  among  the  Romans:  and 
being  persuaded  that  a  man's  disposition  rnay  he  discovered  much 
better  by  his  speech  than  by  his  looks  (ihough  some  arc  of  adiiferent 
opinion),  I  shall  set  down  some  of  Cato's  remarkable  sayings. 

One  day  when  the  Romans  clamoured  violently  and  unseasonably 
for  a  distribution  of  corn,  to  dissuade  them  from  it;  he  thus  began 
his  address:  If  is  a  dif^cult  task,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  speak  to  the 
belli/,  because  it  has  no  cars.  Another  time,  complaining  of  the 
luxury  of  the  Romans,  be  said,  //  urns  a /unci  matter  to  save  that 
city  from  ruin  where  a  fish  was  sold  for  more  than  an  ox.  On 
another  occasion  he  said,  The  Roman  people  were  like  sheep,  for  as 
those  can  scarce  be  brought  to  stir  singly,  but  all  in  a  body  readily 
folloiv  their  leaders,  just  such  are  ye :  the  men  ichose  counsel  t/ou 
vionld  not  take  as  individuals,  lead  you  with  ease  in  a  croiud. 
Speaking  of  the  power  of  women,  he  said,  All  ?nen  naturally  govern 
tlie  women,  we  govern  all  men,  and  our  tvives  govern  us.  Bat  this 
might  be  taken  i'lom  the  Apophthegms  of  Themistocles  :  for,  his  son 
directing  in  most  things  through  his  mother,  he  said,  7he  Athe- 
nians, govern  the  Greeks,  I  govern  the  Athenians,  yo7i,  tvife,  go- 
vern me,  and  your  son  governs  yo2{;  let  him  then  use  tJuit  jiower 
with  moderation,  trhich,  child  lis  he  is,  sets  him  above  all  the 
Greeks.  Another  of  Cato's  sayings  was,  That  the  Roman  people 
fxed  the  value,  not  o)ily  of  the  several  kinds  of  colours,  but  of  the 
arts  and  sciences:  for,  added  he,  as  the  dyers  dy  that  sort  of 
purple  which  is  most  agreeable  to  you,  so  our  youth  only  study  and 
strive  to  excel  in  such  things  as  you  esteem  and  commend.  Ex- 
horting the  people  to  virtue,  he  said,  If  it  is  by  virtue  and  tentper- 
ancc  that  you  are  become  great,  change  not  for  the  worse  ;  hut  if 
by  intemperance  and  vice,  change  for  the  belter;  for  you  are 
already  great  oiough  by  such  inecuis  as  these.  Of  such  as  were 
perpetually  soliciting  for  great  ollices,  he  said,  Like  men  who  know 
not  their  way,  they  vjanted  lictors  always  to  conduct  them.  He 
found  fault  with  the  people  for  otien  choosing  the  same  persons 
consuls :  Yo'u  either,  said  he,  think  the  consulate  of  little  ivorth,  or 
that  there  ((re  butfeiv  worthy  of  the  consulate.     Concerning  one 
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of  !iis  enemies  who  led  n  Vv.ry  profligate  and    infamous  life,  he  said, 
Uis  iiiother  takes  it  for  a  curse,  and  not  a  prayer,  when  any  one 
wishes  this  sO'i  may  survive  her.     Pointing  to  a  man  who  had  sold 
a  piiicrnal  estate  near  the  sea-side,  he  pretended  to  admire  him,  as 
one  that  was  stronger  than  the  sea  itself:  For,   said  he,  ivhat  the 
sea  could  not  have  swalloived  without  difficulty,  this  man  has  taken 
down  with  cdl  the  ease  imaginable.     When  king  Eumenes*  came 
to  Home,  the  senate  received  him  with  extraordinary  respect,  and  the 
great   men   strove  which  should  do  him  the  most  honour;  but  Cato 
visibly   neglected   and  shunned  liim.     Upon  which  somebody  said, 
Tf'hy  do  you  shun  Eumenes,  who  is  so  good  a  man,  and  so  great 
a  friend  to  the  Romans?    That  may  he,  answered  Cato,  hut  1  look 
iijion  a  king  as  a  creature  that  feeds  upon  huminjleshf ;  and  of 
all  the  kings  that  have  been  so  much  cried  up,  I  fitul  not  one  to  be 
compared  ivith   an   Epamlnondas,   a  Pericles,   a  Themistocles,   a 
Manius  Curius,  or  with  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barcas.     He  used  to 
say,  that  his  enemies  hated  him  because  he  neglected  his  own  con- 
cerns, and  rose  before  day  to  mind  those  of  the  public.     But  that 
he  had  rather  his  good  actions  should  go  unrcicarded,  than  his  bad 
ones  iinj/uniAhed ;   and  that  he  jctrdoned  every  body's  faults  sooner 
than  his   own.     'i  he  Romans  having  sent  thiee  ambassadors  to  the 
liing  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  one   had  the  gout,   another  had  his  skull 
trepanned,  and  the  third  was  reckoned  little  better  than  a  fool,  Cato 
smiled,  and  said.   They  had  sent  an  emha.'isy  which  had  neither  feet, 
head,  nor  heart.     Wlien    Scipio   applied  to  him,    at  the  request  of 
Polybius,    in    behalf  of  the  Achiean  exiles];,   and  the   matter  was 
much  caiivj.sscd  in  the  senate,  some  speaking  for  their  being  restor- 
ed, and  some  against  it,  Cato  rose  up,  and  said,  .^s  if  tee  had  nothing 
else  to  do,   we  sit  here  all  day  debating  whether  a  feiv  poor  old 
Greeks  shall  he  buried  by  our  grave  digget's,  or  those  of  their  own 
country      "i'he   senate  then   decreed    that  the  exiles  should  return 
home;    and    Polybius,   some   days  after,   endeavoured   to   procure 
^mother  meeting  of  that  respectable  body,  to  restore  those  exiles  to 

*  Euments  went  to  Rome  in  tlie  year  of  Reme  a81.  Cato  was  then  tbiitj-nine 
years  old, 

t  This  jest  is  tiikeii  frora  that  expression  in  the  first  book  of  IIoiner"s  Iliad,  demoboros 
ba.'ilens,  "  king  that  dfvourest  tliy  people." 

1  The  Achseans,  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-third  Olympiad,  entered 
into  measures  for  delivering  up  their  country  to  the  king  of  Persia,  but,  being  discovered, 
a  thousand  of  them  were  seized,  and  compelled  to  live  exiles  in  Italy.  There  they  con- 
tinued seventeen  years;  after  which,  about  three  hundred,  who  were  still  living,  wer« 
restored  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  which  was  particularly  made  in  favour  of  Polybius^ 
*ho  was  one  of  the  number. 
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their  former  honours  in  Achaia.  Upon  this  affair  he  sounded  Cato, 
who  answered  smiling,  This  was  just  as  if  Ulysses  should  have 
wanted  to  cjiter  the  Cyclops'  cave  again  for  a  hat  and  a  belt  which 
he  had  left  behind.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  That  wise  men  learn 
more  from  fools,  than  fools  from  the  loise;  for  the  ivise  ai:oid  the 
errors  of  fools,  while  fools  do  not  profit  by  the  examples  of  the  ivise. 
Another  of  his  sayings  was,  That  lie  liked  a  young  man  that 
hlnshed,  more  than  one  that  turned  pale  ;  and  that  he  did  not  like 
a  soldier  who  moved  his  hatids  in  inarching,  and  his  feet  infght^ 
ing,  and  who  snored  louder  in  bed  than  he  shouted  in  battle.  Jest- 
ing upon  a  very  fat  man,  he  said,  Of  ivhat  service  to  his  country 
can  such  a  body  be,  which  is  nothing  but  belly?  When  an  epicure 
desired  to  he  admitted  into  his  friendship,  he  said,  He  coiddnot  live 
with  a  man  whose  palate  had  quicker  sensations  than  his  heart,. 
He  used  to  say,  The  soul  of  a  lover  lived  in  the  body  of  another  r 
And  that  in  all  his  life  he  never  repe^ited  but  of  three  things;  the 
first  was,  that  he  had  trusted  a  woman  ivith  a  secret ;  the  second, 
that  he  had  gone  by  sea,  when  he  jnight  have  gone  by  land;  and 
the  third,  that  he  had  passed  one  day  tvithout  having  a  ivill  by 
him*.  To  an  old  debauchee,  he  said.  Old  age  has  deformities 
enough  of  its  oivn:  do  not  add  to  it  the  deformity  of  vice.  A  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  who  had  the  character  of  a  poisoner,  proposing  a 
bad  law,  and  taking  great  pains  to  have  it  passed,  Cato  said  to  him. 
Young  man,  I  knoiv  not  which  is  most  dangei'ous,  to  drink  what 
you  mix,  or  to  enact  what  you  j^ropose.  Being  scurrilously  treated 
by  a  man  who  led  a  dissolute  and  infamous  life,  he  said,  It  is  upon 
very  unequal  terms  that  I  contend  with  you ;  for  you  are  accus^ 
tomed  to  be  spoken  ill  of,  and  can  speak  it  with  pleasure ;  but  with 
me  it  is  unusual  to  hear  it,  and  disagreeable  to  speak  it.  Such  was 
the  manner  of  his  repartees  and  short  sayings. 

Being  appointed  consul  along  with  his  friend  Valerius  Fiaccus,  the 
government  of  that  part  of  Sj)ain  which  the  Romans  call  Ciferior, 
*'  hither,"  fell  to  his  lotf.  \Vhile  he  was  subduing  some  of  the  nations 
there  by  arms,  and  winning  others  by  kindness,  a  great  army  of  bar- 
barians fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  being  driven  out  with 

*  This  lias  been  misunderstood  by  all  the  translators,  who  liave  agreed  in  rendering 
it,  "  (hilt  he  liad  passed  one  day  idly." 

t  As  Cato's  troops  consisted,  for  the  iiiost  part,  of  raw  soldiers,  he  took  great  pains  to 
discipline  them,  considering  that  they  had  to  deal  with  the  Spiiniards,  who,  in  their  wars 
•with  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  had  learned  the  military  art,  and  vere  nalnrally 
brave  and  courageous  Before  he  came  to  action,  he  sent  away  his  fleet,  tliat  his  sol- 
diers might  place  all  their  hopes  in  their  valour.  With  the  same  view,  when  he  came 
near  the  enemy,  he  took  a  compass,  and  posted  his  army  behind  Ihem  in  the  plain-  s* 
that  the  Spaniards  were  between  him  and  his  cainp. 
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dishonour.  On  tliis  occasion  he  sent  to  desire  succours  of  his 
neighbours  the  Celtiberians,  who  demanded  two  hundred  talents  for 
that  service.  All  the  officers  of  his  army  thought  it  intolerable  that 
the  Romans  should  be  obliged  to  purchase  assistance  of  the  barba- 
rians j  but  Cato  said,  //  is  no  such  great  hardtilup;  for  if  we  con- 
qicer,  we  shall  pay  them  at  the  eneiny^s  expence;  and,  if  we  are 
conquered,  there  will  be  nohodi/  either  to  pay  or  make  the  demand. 
He  gained  the  battle,  and  every  thing  afterwards  succeeded  to  his 
wish.  Polybius  tells  us,  that  the  walls  of  all  the  Spanish«tovvns  on 
this  side  the  river  Baetis  were  razed  by  his  command  in  one  day*, 
notwithstanding  the  towns  were  numerous,  and  their  inhabitants 
brave.  Cato  himself  says,  he  took  more  cities  than  he  spent  days  in 
Spain;  nor  is  it  a  vain  boast,  for  they  were  actually  no  fewer  than 
four  hundred.  Though  this  campaign  afforded  the  soldiers  great 
l)Ooty,  he  gave  each  of  them  a  pound  weight  of  silver  besides,  saying. 
If  was  better  that  ma)iy  of  the  Romans  should  return  with  silver  in 
their  pockets,  than  a  few  with  gold.  And  for  his  own  part,  he  as- 
sures us,  that  of  all  that  was  taken  in  the  war,  nothing  came  to  his 
share  but  what  he  ate  and  drank.  Not  that  Ihlame,  says  he,  those 
that  seek  their  oicn  advantage  iii  these  things;  hut  I  had  rather 
eetitend  for  valour  ivith  the  hrave,  than  for  ivealtii  wiih  the  rich, 
er  in  rapaciou&ness  with  the  covetous.  And  he  not  ouly  kept 
himself  clear  of  extortion,  but  all  that  were  immediately  under  his 
direction.  He  had  five  servants  with  liim  in  tlii.^  expedition;  one  of 
whom,  named  Paccus,  had  purchased  three  boys  that  were  among^ 
the  prisoners;  but  when  he  knew  that  his  master  was  informed  of  it, 
unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  coming  into  his  presence,  he  hanged 
liimself.  Upon  which  Cato  sold  the  boys,  and  put  the  money  into 
the  public  treasure. 

While  he  was  settling  the  alfairs  of  Spain,  Scipio  the  Great,  v/ho 
was  his  enemy,  and  wanted  to  break  the  course  of  his  success,  and 
have  the  finishing  of  the  war  himself,  managed  matters  so  as  to  gQt 
himself  appointed  his  successor.  After  which  he  made  all  po;  5»ble 
haste  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  from  him.  But  Cato,  h.ear- 
iiig  of  his  march,  took  five  companies  of  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse, 
as  a  convoy  to  attend  upon  Scipio,  and  as  he  went  to  meet  him,  de- 
feated the  Lecctanians,  and  took  among  them  six  hundred  Roman 

*  As  the  dread  of  his  name  procured  him  great  respect  in  ail  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Iberus,  he  wrote  the  sHiiie  day  private  letters  to  tlie  commanders  of  several  fortified 
towns,  ordering  them  to  I'emolish  without  delay  their  fortifications;  and  aiwuring  them 
that  he  would  pardon  none  but  such  as  readily  complied  with  his  orders.  Every  one  of 
the  commanders,  believing  the  orders  to  he  scut  only  to  hiiusclf,  iraiuediately  beat  down 
tht'ir  walls  and  lower*.     La'.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  1j. 
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deserters,  wlioni  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  And  upon  Sclpio^s 
expressing  his  displeasure  at  this,  he  answered  ironically,  Itmne 
tvonlJ  be  great  indeed,  if  men  of  birth  would  not  yield  the  palm  of 
virtue  to  the  commomdti/,  and  if  ■plebeiatis,  like  himself,  wotdd 
coutend  for  excellence  ivith  men  of  birth  and  quality.  Besides,  as 
the  senate  had  decreed  tiiat  nothing  should  be  altered  which  Cata 
had  ordered  and  established,  the  post  which  Scipio  had  made  so  mucT* 
interest  for  rather  tarnished  his  own  glory  tlian  that  of  Cato;  for  he 
continued  inactive  during  that  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cato  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  But  \\c  dici 
not  act  afterwards  like  those  whose  ambition  is  only  for  fame,  and 
not  for  virtue,  and  who,  having  reached  the  highest  lionours,  borne 
tlie  office  of  consul,  and  led  up  triumphs,  withdraw  from  public  busi- 
ness, and  give  up  tiie  rest  of  their  days  to  ease  and  pleasure.  Oa 
the  contrary,  like  those  who  are  just  entered  upon  busirk?ss^  and 
thirst  for  honour  and  renown,  he  exerted  himself  as  if  he  was  begin- 
ning his  race  anew,  his  services  being  always  ready  both  for  his 
friends  in  particular,  and  for  the  citizens  in  general,  either  at  tiie  bar 
or  in  the  field:  for  he  went  with  the  consul  Tiberius  Sempronius  to 
Thrace  and  the  Danube*,  as  his  lieutenant:.  And,  as  legionary  tri- 
bune he  attended  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio  into  Greece,  in  the  wa-r 
against  Antiochus  tlie  Great,  who,  next  to  liannibal,  was  the  most 
formidable  enemy  the  Romans  ever  had:  for  having  recovered  almost 
all  the  provinces  of  Asia  which  Scleucus  Nicanor  had  possessed,  and 
reduced  many  warlike  nations  of  barbarians,  he  was  so  much  elated 
as  to  think  the  Romans  the  only  match  for  him  in  tlie  field.  Ac- 
cordingly he  crossed  the  sea  with  a  powerful  army,  colouring  his  de- 
sign with  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  of 
which,  however^  they  stood  in  no  need;  for,  being  lately  delivered 
by  the  favour  of  the  Romans  from  the  yoke  of  Philip  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians, they  were  free  already,  and  were  governed  by  tlicir  own 
laws. 

At  his  approach,  all  Greece  was  in  great  commotion,  and  unre- 
solved how  to  act,  being  corrupted  with  thfe  splendid  hopes  infused 
by  the  orators  wiiom  Antiochus  had  gained.  Acilius,  therefore,  sent 
iimbassadors  to  the  several  states,  Titus  Flaminius  appeased  the  dis 
turbances,  and  kept  most  of  tiie  Greeks  in  the  Roman  interest, 
without  using  any  violent  means,  as  I  have  related  in  his  life;  and 
Cato  confirmed  the  people  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  those  of  Patrfe  and 
.^gium  in  their  duty.  He  also  made  a  considerable  stay  at  Athens* 
and  it  is  said  there  is  still  extant  a  speech  of  his,  which  he  delivered 

•  The  year  after  bis  cousuUhip,  aad  the  second  year  uf  the  hundrod  aixd  fortj-iixfh 
Olympiad. 
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to  the  Athenians  in  Greek,  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  virtue 
of  their  ancestors,  and  Iiis  satisfaction  in  heholding  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  their  city.  But  this  account  is  not  true,  for  he  spoke  t& 
them  by  an  interpreter.  Not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  but 
chose  to  adhere  to  the  customs  of.  his  country,  and  laugh  at  those 
who  admired  nothing  but  what  was  Greek.  He  therefore  ridiculed 
Posthumius  Albinus,  who  had  written  a  history  in  that  language, 
and  made  an  apology  for  the  improprieties  of  expressions,  saying. 
He  ought  to  be  jmrdoned,  as  he  tvrote  it  by  command  of  the  hm^hxc-^ 
tyons.  We  are  assured  that  the  Athenians  admired  the  strength 
and  conciseness  of  his  language  j  for  what  he  delivered  in  fe\V 
words,  the  interpreter  was  obliged  to. make  use  of  many  to  explain; 
insomuch  that  he  left  them  in  the  opinion  that  the  expressions  of  the 
Greeks  flowed  only  from  the  lips,  while  those  of  the  Romans  came 
from  the  heart*. 

Antiochus  having  blocked  up  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae  with 
his  troops,  and  added  walls  and  intrenchments  to  the  natural  fortifi- 
cations of  the  place,  sat  down  there  unconcerned,  thinking  the  war 
could  not  touch  him.  And  indeed  the  Romans  despaired  of  for- 
cing the  pass.  But  Cato,  recollecting  the  circuit  the  Persians  had 
taken  on  a  like  occasion  f,  set  out  in  the  night  with  a  proper  de- 
tachment. 

When  they  had  advanced  a  considerable  height,  the  guide,  who 
was  one  of  the  prisoners,  missed  his  way,  and  wandering  about 
among  impracticable  places  and  precipices,  threw  tlie  soldiers  into 
inexpressible  dread  and  despair.  Cato,  seeing  the  danger,  ordered 
his  forces  to  halt,  while  he,  with  one  Lucius  Manlius,  who  was 
dexterous  in  climbing  the  steep  mountains;];,  went  forward  with 
great  difficulty,  and  at  the  iiazard  of  his  life,  at  midnight,  without  any 
moon,  scrambling  anio))g  wild  olive-trees  and  steep  rocks,  that  still 
more  impeded  his  view,  and  added  darkness  to  the  obscurity.  At 
last  they  hit  upon  a  path  which  seemed  to  lead  down  to  the  enemy's 
camp.     There  they  set  up  marks  upon  some  of  the  most  conspicu- 

*  Tlicre  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  than  this,  that  ihc  brief  espression  of  the  Spar» 
tans  was  owing  to  the  naiive  simplicity  of  their  luaniiers,  and  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts. 
It  was  the  expression  of  nature. — Artificiul  and  circumlocutorj  expressiouj  like  licen- 
tious paintnigs,  are  the  consequences  of  licentious  life, 

t  In  the  Persian  war,  Leonidas,  with  three  hundred  Spartans  only,  sustained  the 
shock  of  an  innumerable  multitude  in  the  pass  of  Tiieniiopyiee,  until  tlie  barbarians  fetch- 
ing a  compass  round  the  mountains  by  by-ways,  came  up  upon  liim  behind,  and  cut  bis 
pirty  in  pieces. 

X  The  mountains  to  the  easl  of  the  straits  of  Thermopyls  are  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  CEta,  and  the  highest  of  them  is  called  Callidioraus,  at  the  foot  of  which  i» 
a  road  sixty  feet  broad.     Liv.  I.  xxsvi.  c.  15. 
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cus  rocks  on  the  toj)  of  the  mountain  CalHdromus;  and,  returning 
the  same  way,  took  the  whole  party  with  them ;  whom  they  con- 
ducted by  the  direction  of  the  marks,  and  so  regained  the  little  path, 
where  they  made  a  proper  disposition  of  the  troops.  They  had 
marclied  but  a  little  farther  when  the  path  failed  them,  and  they  saw 
nothing  before  them  but  a  precipice,  which  distressed  them  still  more, 
for  they  could  not  yet  perceive  that  they  were  near  the  enemy. 

The  day  now  began  to  appear,  when  one  of  them  thought  he  heard 
the  sound  of  human  voices,  and  a  little  after  they  saw  the  Ckecian 
camp  and  th-e  advanced  guard  at  the  foot  of  tlic  rock.  Cato  there- 
fore made  a  halt,  and  sent  to  acquaint  the  Firmians  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  with  them  in  private*.  These  were  troops  whose  fidelity 
and  courage  he  iiad  experienced  on  tlie  most  dangerous  occasions. 
They  hastened  into  his  presence,  when  he  tlms  addressed  them:  "  I 
want  to  take  one  of  the  enemy  alive,  to  learn  of  him  who  they  are 
that  compose  this  advanced  guard,  and  how  many  in  number;  and 
to  be  informed  what  is  the  disposition  and  order  of  their  whole  army, 
and  what  preparations!  tlsey  have  made  to  receive  us;  but  th^e  lousiness 
requires  the  speed  and  impetuosity  of  lions  who  rush  into  a  herd  of 
timorous  beasts." 

When  Cato  had  done  speaking,  the  Firnn'ans,  without  further  pre- 
paration, poured  down  t!ie  mountain,  surprised  the  advanced  guard, 
dispersed  them,  took  one  armed  man,  and  brought  him  to  Cato, 
The  prisoner  informed  him  that  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  en- 
camped witli  the  king  in  the  narrow  pass,  and  that  the  detachment 
which  guarded  the  heights  consisted  of  six  hundred  select  iEtolians. 
Cato  despising  these  troops,  as  well  on  account  of  their  small  num- 
ber as  their  negligence,  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  upon  them  with 
all  the  alarm  of  voices  and  trumpets.  The  il^tolians  no  sooner  saw 
him  descend  from  tiic  mountains  than  tiicy  fled  to  the  main  body,  and 
put  the  whole  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

At  the  same  time  Maniiis  forced  the  intrenchments  of  Antiochus 
below,  and  })oured  into  the  pass  with  his  army.  Antiochus  himself 
being  wounded  in  the  moiitli  with  a  stone,  and  having  some  of  his 
teeth  struck  out,  the  anguish  obliged  him  to  turn  his  horse  and  re- 
tire  After  his  retreat,  no  part  of  iiis  army  could   stand   tire   shock 

of  th.e  Romans;  and  though  there  appeared  no  iiopes  of  escaping  by 
llight,  by  reason  of  the  straitness  of  tlie  road,  the  deep  m.arshes  on  one 
side,  and  rocky  precipices  on  the  other,  yet  they  crowded  along  through 
those  narrov/  passages,  and  pushing  each  other  down,  perished  miser- 
ably, out  of  fear  of  being  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

Cato,  who   was    never  sparing   in  his  own  praises,  and  thought 
*  FinuiiHii  was  a  iloiuau  colony  in  the  riteii«. 
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boasting  a  natural  attendant  on  great  actions,  is  very  pompous  in  his 
account  of  this  exploit.  He  says,  "  That  those  who  saw  him  char- 
ging the  enemy,  routing  and  pursuing  them,  declared  that  Cato  owed 
less  to  the  people  oiRome  than  the  people  of  Rome  owed  to  Cato ;  and 
that  the  consul  Manius  himself,  coming  hot  from  the  fight,  took  him 
in  liis  arms  as  he  too  came  panting  from  the  action,  and  embracing 
liim  a  long  time,  cried  out  in  a  transport  of  joy,  that  neither  he  nor 
the  whole  Roman  people  could  sufficiently  reward  Cato's  merit. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  consul  sent  him  with  an  account 
of  it  to  Rome,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  carry  the  news  of  his  own 
achievements.  With  a  favourable  wind  he  sailed  to  Brundusium; 
from  thence  he  reached  Tarentum  in  one  day:  and  having  travelled 
four  days  more,  he  arrived  at  Rome  the  fiftli  day  after  he  landed, 
and  was  the  first  that  brought  the  news  of  the  victory.  His  arrival 
filled  the  city  with  sacrifices  and  other  testimonies  of  joy,  and  gave 
the  people  so  high  an  opinion  of  themselves,  that  they  now  believed 
there  could  be  no  bounds  to  their  empire  or  their  pov/er. 

These  are  tlie  most  remarkable  of  Cato's  actions;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  civil  jilfairs,  he  appears  to  have  thought  the  impeaching  of 
otfenders,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  a  thing  that  well  deserved 
his  attention :  for  lie  prosecuted  several,  and  encouraged  and  assisted 
others  in  ca'rying  on  their  prosecutions.  Thus  he  set  up  Petilius 
against  Seipio  the  Great:  but,  secure  in  the  dignity  of  his  family, 
and  his  own  greatness  of  mind,  Scipio  treated  the  accusation  with 
the  utmost  contempt.  Cato,  perceiving  lie  would  not  be  capitally 
condemned,  dropped  the  accusation;  but,  with  some  others  who  as- 
sisted him  in  the  cause,  impeached  his  brother,  Lucius  Scipio,  wlio 
was  seiiteneed  to  ])ay  a  fine  wliich  his  circumstances  could  not  an- 
swer, so  thai  he  was  in  danger  of  imprisonment;  and  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty,  and  appealing  to  the  tribunes,  that  he  was 
dismissed. 

We  Iiave  also  an  account  of  a  young  man  who  had  procured  a 
verdict  against  an  enemy  of  his  father,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  had 
him  stigmatized.  Cato  met  him  as  he  was  passing  through  the 
foricm,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  addressed  him  in  these  words : 
^'  It  is  thus  we  are  to  sacrifice  to  the  immes  of  our  parents,  not  with 
the  blood  of  goats  and  lambs,  but  with  the  tears  and  condemnation 
of  their  enenjies." 

Cato,  however,  did  not  escape  these  attacks;  but  when,  in  the 
business  of  tiie  state,  he  gave  the  least  handle,  was  certainly  prose- 
cuted, and  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  condemned:  for  it  is  said 
that  near  fifty  impeachments  were  brought  against  him,  and  the  last 
when  he  was  eighty-six  years  of  age :  on  which  occasion  he  made 
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use  of  that  memorable  expression,  It  is  hard  that  I  who  have  lived 
with  men  of  one  generation  should  he  obliged  to  make  my  defence 
to  those  of  another.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  liis  contests  at  the  barj 
for,  four  years  after,  at  the  age  of  ninety*,  he  impeached  Servilius 
Gulba :  so  that,  like  Nestor,  he  lived  three  generations,  and,  like  him, 
was  always  in  action.  In  short,  after  having  constantly  ©pposed 
Scipio  in  matters  of  government,  he  lived  until  the  time  of  young  Sci- 
pio,  his  adopted  grandson,  and  son  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  conquered 
Perseus  and  the  Macedonians. 

Ten  years  after  his  consulship,  Cato  stood  for  the  ofiice  of  censor, 
which  was  the  highest  dignity  in  the  republic:  for,  beside  the  other 
power  and  authority  that  attended  this  oflice,  it  guve  the  magistrate 
a  right  of  inquiry  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  citizens — The 
Romans  did  not  think  it  proper  tliat  any  one  should  be  left  to  follow 
his  own  inclinations  without  inspection  or  control,  either  in  marriage, 
in  the  procreation  of  children,  in  his  table,  or  in  the  company  he 
kept.  But,  convinced  that  in  these  private  scenes  of  life  a  man's 
real  character  was  much  more  distinguishable  than  in  his  public  and 
political  transactions,  they  appointed  two  magistrates,  the  one  out  of 
the  patricians,  and  the  other  out  of  the  plebeians,  to  inspect,  to  cor- 
rect, and  to  chastise  such  as  they  found  giving  into  dissipation  and 
licentiousness,  and  deserting  the  ancient  and  estai)iished  manner  of 
living.  These  great  officers  they  called  censors:  and  they  had  power 
to  deprive  a  Roman  knight  of  his  liorse,  or  to  expel  a  senator  that  led 
a  vicious  and  disorderly  life.  They  likewise  took  an  estimate  of  each 
citizen's  estate,  and  enrolled  them  according  to  their  pedigree,  quality, 
and  condition. 

This  office  has  several  otlier  great  prerogatives  annexed  to  it;  and 
therefore,  when  Cato  solicited  it,  the  principal  senators  opposed  him. 
The  motive  to  this  opposition  with  some  of  the  patricians  was  envy; 
for  they  imagined  it  would  lie  a  disgrace  to  the  nobility,  if  persons 
of  a  mean  and  obscure  origin  were  elevated  to  the  highest  iionour  in 
tiie  state;  with  others  it  was  fear;  for,  conscious  tliat  their  lives  were 
vicious,  and  tlsat  tiiey  had  departed  froin  the  ancient  siuipiieity  of 
manners,  they  dreaded  the  austerity  of  Cato,  because  they  believed 
he  would   be  stern  and  inexorable  in  his  olhce.     Having   consuiccd 

"  riutarcli  here  is  not  consistent  with  hiniselC.  Towards  the  beginning  of  this  Lifs, 
lie  says  that  Cato  was  but  teventten  years  old  at  tlie  liiueol  Haiicibai's  success  ai  Italy  j 
and  at  llie  conclusion  he  tells  that  Cato  died  just  at  the  beginning  ot  the  ihiid  Punic 
■war.  But  Hannibal  came  into  Italy  in  the  year  ot"  Rome  534;  and  the  third  Funic  war 
broke  out  seventy  years  alter,  in  the  year  ot'Rome604.  According  to  this  computation, 
Cato  could  not  be  more  than  eighty-seven  years  old  when  he  died  j  and  tbi»  account  il 
confirmed  by  Cicero. 
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and  prepared  their  measures,  they  put  seven  candidates  in  opposi- 
tion to  Cato;  and  imaginintr  that  the  people  wanted  to  be  governed 
with  an  easy  hand,  they  soothed  them  with  hopes  of  a  mild  censor- 
-ship.  Cato,  on  the  contrary,  without  condescending  to  the  least 
flattery  or  complaisance,  in  his  speeches  from  the  rostrum,  professed 
his  resolution  to  punish  every  instance  of  vice,  and  loudly  declaring 
that  the  city  wanted  great  reformation,  conjured  the  people,  if  they 
were  wise,  to  choose  not  the  mildest  but  the  severest  physician.  H« 
told  them  that  he  was  one  of  that  character,  and,  among  the  patri- 
cians, Valerius  Flaccus  was  another;  and  that,  with  him  for  liis  col- 
league, and  him  only,  he  could  hope  to  render  good  service  to  the 
commonwealth,  by  effectually  cutting  off,  like  another  hydra,  the 
spreading  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  times.  He  added,  that  he  savr 
others  pressing  into  the  censorship  in  order  to  exercise  that  office  in 
a  bad  manner,  because  they  were  afraid  of  such  as  would  discharge  it 
faithfully. 

The  Roman  people  on  this  occasion  showed  themselves  truly 
great  and  worthy  of  the  best  of  leaders:  for,  far  from  dreading  the 
severity  of  this  inflexible  man,  tjiey  rejected  those  smoother  candi- 
dates that  seemed  ready  to  consult  their  pleasure  in  every  thing,  and 
chose  Valerius  Flaccus  with  Cato;  attending  to  the  latter,  not  as  a 
man  that  solicited  the  office  of  censor,  but  as  one  who,  already  pos- 
sessed of  it,  gave  out  his  orders  by  virtue  of  his  authority. 

The  first  thing  Cato  did  was  to  name  his  friend  and  colleague, 
Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  chief  of  the  senate,  and  to  ex]}el  many 
others  the  house;  particularly  Lucius  Quintus,  who  had  been  consul 
seven  years  before,  and,  what  was  still  a  greater  honour,  was  brother 
to  Titus  Flaminius-'^,  who  overthrew  king  Philip. 

He  expelled  also  Manilius,  another  senator,  whom  the  general 
opinion  had  marked  out  for  consul,  because  he  had  given  Ins  wife  a 
kiss  in  the  day-time  in  the  sight  of  his  daugliter:  "  For  liis  own 
part,"  he  said,  "  his  wife  never  embraced  him  but  when  it  thundered 
dreadfully;"  adding,  by  way  of  joke,  "  That  he  was  happy  when 
Jupiter  pleased  to  thunder." 

He  was  censured  as  having  merely  indulged  his  envy  when  he  de- 
graded Lucius,  who  was  brother  to  Scipio  the  Great,  and  had  been 
honoured  with  a  triumph;  for  he  took  from  him  his  horse;  audit 
was  believed  he  did  it  to  insult  the  memory  of  Scipio  Africanus. 
But  there  was  another  thing  that  rendered  him  more  generally  ob- 
noxious, and  that  was  the  reforuKition  he  introduced  in  point  of 
U.;-:ary.     It  was  impossible  for  him  to  begin  hia  attacks  upon  it  openly,, 

■*   Polvbius^  Livy,  and  Cicero,  make  tlie  surname  of  this    family  Flaniioius. 
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because  the  whole  body  t)t'the  people  v/as  infected,  and  theretorc  he 
took  an  indirect  method.  He  caused  an  estimate  to  be  taken  of  all 
apparel,  carriages,  female  ornaments,  furniture,  and  utensils;  and 
whatever  exceeded  fifteen  hundred  ciroc/nncE  in  value,  he  rated  at 
ten  times  as  much,  and  imposed  a  tax  according  to  that  valuation; 
for  every  thousand  ases  he  made  them  pay  three;  tliat  finding  them- 
selves burdened  with  the  tax,  W'hilcthe  modest  and  frugal,  with  equal 
substance,  paid  mucli  less  to  the  public,  they  might  be  induced  to 
retrench  their  appearance.  This  procured  him  many  enemies,  not 
only  among  those  who,  rather  than  part  with  their  luxury,  submitted  to 
tlie  tax,  but  among  those  who  lessened  tlie  expense  of  their  figura 
to  avoid  it:  for  the  generality  of  mankind  think  that  prohibition  to 
show  their  wealth  is  the  same  thing  as  taking  it  away,  and  that  opu- 
lence is  seen  in  the  superfluities,  not  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  And 
this  (we  are  told)  was  what  surprised  Aristo  the  philosopher;  for  he 
could  not  comprehend  why  those  that  are  possessed  of  superfluities 
should  be  accounted  happy,  ratjier  than  such  as  abound  in  what  is  ne- 
cessary and  useful.  But  Scopas  the  Thessalian,  when  one  of  his 
ffiends  asked  him  for  something  tliat  could  be  of  little  use  to  him, 
and  gave  him  that  as  a  reason  why  he  should  grant  his  request, 
made  answer,  "  It  is  in  these  useless  and  supertjuous  things  tJjat  I 
am  rich  and  liappy."  Thus  the  desire  of  wealth,  far  from  being 
a  natural  passion,  is  a  foreign  and  adventitious  oncj  arising  from  vul- 
gar opinion. 

Cato  paid  no  regard  to  these  complaints,  but  became  more  severe 
and  rigid.  He  cut  off  the  pipes  by  which  people  conveyed  water 
from  the  public  fountains  into  their  houses  and  gardens,  and  de- 
molished all  the  buildings  that  projected  out  into  the  streets.  He 
lowered  the  price  of  public  works,  and  farmed  out  thjc  public  reve- 
nues at  the  highest  rent  they  could  bear By  these  things  he  brought 

upon  himself  the  hatred  of  vast  numbers  of  people :  so  that  Titus 
Flaminius  and  his  party  attacked  him,  and  prevailed  with  the  senate 
to  annul  the  contracts  he  had  made  for  repairing  the  tcajples  and 
public  buildings,  as  detrimental  to  the  state.  Nor  did  they  stop 
here,  but  incited  the  boldest  of  the  tribunes  to  accuse  him  to  the 
people,  and  fine  him  two  talents.  They  likewise  opposed  him  verv 
much  in  his  building,  at  the  public  charge,  a  hall  below  the  senate- 
house  by  the  foriim,  which  he  finish.ed  notv.ithstanding,  and  called 
the  Porcian  hall. 

.  The  people,  however,  appear  to  have  been  highly  pleased  vi-ith  his 
behaviour  in  this  office  :  for,  when  they  erected  his  statue  in  the 
temple  of  Health,  they  made  no  mention  on  the  pedestal  of  liis  vic- 
tojies  and  triumph,  but  the  inscription  was  to  this  efTect:  ''  lu  honour 
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of  Cato  the  censor,  who,  when  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  de- 
generating into  licentiousness,  by  good  discipline  and  wise  institutions' 
restored  it." 

Before  this,  he  laughed  at  those  who  were  fond  of  such  honours, 
and  said,  "  They  were  not  aw-are  tljat  they  plumed  themselves  upon 
the  workmanship  of  founders,  statuaries^  and  painters,  while  the  Ro- 
mans bore  about  a  more  glorious  image  of  him  in  their  hearts."  And 
to  those  that  expressed  their  wonder,  that  while  many  persons  of  lit- 
tle note  had  their  statues,  Cato  Iiad  none,  he  said.  He  had  much 
rather  it  should  he  asked  icht/  he  had  not  a  statue,  than  ivhy  he  had 
one.  In  short,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  good  citizen  should  not  even 
accept  of  his  due  praise,  unless  it  tended  to  the  advantage  of  the 
community.  Yet  of  all  men  he  was  the  most  forward  to  commend 
himself:  for  he  tells  us,  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  misdemeanors,, 
and  afterwards  reproved  for  them,  used  to  say,  "  They  were  excu 
sable;  they  were  not  Catos:"  and  tliat  such  as  imitated  some  of  his 
actions,  but  did  it  awkwardly,  were  called  left-handed  Catos.  He 
adds,  "  That  the  senate,  in  diPncult  and  dangerous  times,  used  to  cast 
their  eyes  upon  him,  as  passengers  in  a  ship  do  upon  the  pilot  in  a- 
storm:"  and,  "  That,  when  he  happened  to  be  absent,  they  fre- 
quently put  off  the  consideration  of  matters  of  importance."  These 
particulars,  indeed,  are  confirmed  by  other  writers;  for  liis  life,  hi* 
eloquence,  and  his  age,  gave  him  great  authority  in  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and  an  excellent  economist. 
And  as  he  did  not  think  the  care  of  his  family  a  mean  and  trifling  things 
which  required  only  a  superficial  attention,  it  may  be  of  use  to  give 
some  account  of  his  conduct  in  t'nat  respect. 

He  chose  his  wife  rather  for  her  family  than  her  fortune;  per- 
suaded that  though  both  tlie  ricli  and  the  high-born  have  their  pride, 
yet  women  of  good  families  are  more  ashamed  of  any  base  and  un- 
worthy action,  and  more  obedient  to  their  husbands  in  every  thing 
that  is  good  and  honourable.  He  used  to  say,  that  they  who  beat 
their  wives  or  children  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  most 
sacred  things  in  the  world;  and  that  he  preferred  the  character  of  a 
good  husband  to  that  of  a  great  senator.  And  he  admired  nothing 
more  in  Socrates  tlian  his  living  in  an  easy  and  quiet  manner  with  an 
ill-tempered  wife  and  stupid  children.  When  he  had  a  son  born,  no 
business,  however  urgent,  except  it  related  to  the  public,  could 
hinder  him  from  being  present  while  his  wife  washed  and  swad- 
dled the  Infant;  for  she  suckled  it  herself;  nay,  she  often  gave  the 
breast  to  the  sons  of  her  servants,  to  inspire  them  with  a  brotherly 
regard  for  her  ov»n. 
.  As  soon  as  the  dawn  of  understanding  appeared^  Cato  took  upon 
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him  the  office  of  schoolmaster  to  his  son,  though  he  had  a  shive  named 
Chiio  who  was  a  good  grammarian,  and  taught  several  other  chil- 
dren.  But  he  tells  us,  he  did  not  choose  that  his  son  should  be  re- 
primanded by  a  slave,  or  pulled  by  the  cars,  if  he  happened  to  be  slow 
in  learning;  or  that  he  should  be  iiidebted  to  so  mean  a  person  for 
his  education.  He  was  therefore  himself  his  preceptor  in  gram- 
mar, in  law,  and  in  the  necessary  exercises:  for  he  taught  him  not 
only  how  to  throw  a  dart,  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  to  ride,  but  to 
box,  to  endure  heat  and  cold,  and  to  swim  the  most  rapid  rivers.  He 
further  acquaints  us,  that  he  wrote  histories  for  him  with  his  own 
hand  in  large  characters,  that,  without  stirring  out  of  his  father's 
house,  he  might  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  great  actions  of  the  ancient 

Romans,  and  of  the  customs  of  his  country He  was  as  careful  not 

to  utter  an  indecent  word  before  his  son,  as  he  would  have  been  in 
the  presence  of  the  vestal  virgins;  nor  did  he  ever  bathe  with  him. 
A  regard  to  decency  in  this  respect  was  indeed  at  that  time  general 
among  the  Romans:  for  even  sons-in-law  avoided  bathing  with 
their  fathere- in-law,  not  choosing  to  appear  naked  before  tiiem;  but 
afterwards  the  Greeks  taught  tiiem  not  to  be  so  scrupulous  in  unco- 
vering themselves,  and  they  in  their  turn  taught  the  Greeks  to  bathe 
naked  even  before  the  women. 

While  Cato  was  taking  such  excellent  measures  for  forming  his 
aon  to  virtue,  he  found  him  naturally  ductile  both  in  genius  and  in- 
clination; but  as  his  body  was  too  weak  to  undergo  much  hardship, 
his  fatlier  was  obliged  to  relax  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  and  to 
indulge  him  a  little  in  point  of  diet.  Yet,  with  this  constitution,  he 
was  an  excellent  soldier,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  under 
Pauius  iEmilius  in  the  battle  against  Perseus.  On  this  occasion,  his 
sword  happening  to  be  struck  from  his  hand,  the  moisture  of  which 
prevented  him  from  grasping  it  firmly,  he  turned  to  some  of  his  com- 
panions with  great  concern,  and  begged  their  assistance  in  recover- 
ing it.  He  then  rushed  with  them  into  the  midst  of  the  enemv,  and 
having,  with  extraordinary  efforts,  cleared  the  place  where  the  sword 
was  lost,  he  found  it,  with  much  difficulty,  under  heaps  of  arms,  and 
dead  bodies  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  piled  upon  each  other. 
Pauius  iEmilius  admired  this  gallant  action  of  the  young  man;  and 
there  is  a  letter  still  extant,  written  by  Cato  to  his  son,  in  which  he  ex- 
tremely commends  his  high  sense  of  honour  expresseed  in  the  recovery 
of  that  sword.  The  young  man  afterwards  married  Tertia^  daughter 
to  Pauius  iEmilius,  and  sister  to  young  Scipio;  the  honour  of  which 
alliance  was  as  much  owing  to  his  own  as  to  his  father's  merit. 
Thus  Cato's  care  in  the  education  of  his  son  answered  the  end 
proposed. 
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He  had  many  slaves  whom  he  purchased  among  the  captives  taken 
in  war,  always  choosing  the  youngest,  and  such  as  were  most  capable 
of  instruction,  like  whelps  or  colts  that  may  be  trained  at  pleasure. 
None  of  these  slaves  ever  went  into  any  other  man's  house,  except 
they  were  sent  by  Cato  or  his  wife;  and  if  any  of  them  was  asked 
what  l\is  master  was  doing,  he  always  answered,  he  did  not  know : 
for  it  was  a  rule  with  Cato  to  have  his  slaves  either  employed  in  the 
house  or  asleep;  and  he  liked  those  best  that  slept  the  most  kindly, 
believing  that  they  were  better  tempered  than  others  that  had  not  so 
much  of  that  refreshment,  and  fitter  for  any  kind  of  business.  And 
as  he  knew  that  slaves  will  stick  at  nothing  to  gratify  their  passion 
for  women,  he  allowed  them  to  have  the  company  of  his  female 
slaves,  upon  paying  a  certain  price;  but  under  a  strict  prohibition  of 
approaching  any  other  women. 

When  he  was  a  young  soldier,  and  as  yet  in  low  clrcunistances, 
he  never  found  fault  with  any  thing  that  was  served  up  to  iiis  table, 
but  thought  it  a  shame  to  quarrel  with  a  servant  on  account  of  his 
palate.  Yet  afterwards,  when  he  was  possessed  of  an  easy  fortune, 
and  made  entertainments  for  his  friends  and  the  principal  officers,  as 
soon  as  dinner  was  over,  he  never  failed  to  correct  with  leathern 
thongs  such  of  his  slaves  as  had  not  given  due  attendance,  or  had 
suffered  any  thing  to  be  spoiled.  He  contrived  means  to  raise  quar- 
rels among  his  servants,  and  to  keep  them  at  variance,  ever  suspect- 
ing and  fearing  some  bad  consequence  from  their  unanimity. 

When  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  gave  tliem  a 
formal  trial,  and  put  them  to  death  in  the  presence  of  their  fellow- 
servants.  As  his  thirst  after  wealth  increased,  and  he  found  that 
agriculture  was  rather  amusing  than  profitable,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  surer  dependencies,  and  employed  his  money  in  purchasing  ponds, 
hot-baths,  places  proper  for  fullers,  and  estates  in  good  condition, 
having  pasture-ground  and  wood-lands.  From  these  he  had  a  great 
revenue,  such  a  one,  he  used  to  say.  as  Jupiter  himself  could  not  dis- 
appoint him  of. 

He  practised  usury  upon  ships  in  the  most  blameable  manner. 
His  method  was  to  insist  that  those  wliom  he  furnished  with  money 
should  take  a  great  number  into  partnership.  When  there  were  full 
fifty  of  them,  and  as  many  ships,  he  demanded  one  share  for  himself, 
which  he  managed  by  Quintio  his  freed-man,  who  sailed  and  trafficked 
along  with  them.  Thus,  though  his  gain  was  great,  he  did  not  risk 
his  capital,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it. 

He  likewise  lent  money  to  such  of  his  slaves  as  chose  it,  and  they 
employed  it  in  purchasing  boys,  who  were  afterwards  instructed  and 
fitted  for  service  at  Cato's  expense 3  and  being  sold  at  the  year's  en(4 
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by  auction,  Cato  took  several  of  them  himself  at  the  price  of  the 
highest  bidder,  deducting  it  out  of  what  lie  had  lent.  To  incline  his 
son  to  tlie  same  economy,  he  told  him.  That  to  diminish  his  sub- 
stance was  not  the  part  of  a  man,  but  of  a  ividow-tvoman.  Yet  he 
carried  the  thing  to  extravagance,  when  he  hazarded  this  assertion, 
21iat  the  man  truly  wonderful  and  godlike,  and  fit  to  %e  re- 
gistered in  the  lists  of  glory,  teas  he  by  tvhose  accounts  it  should- 
at  last  appear  that  he  had  more  than  doubled  what  he  had  received 
from  his  ancestors. 

Wlien  Cato  was  very  far  advanced  in  years,  there  arrived  at  Rome 
two  ambassadors  from  Athens*,  Carneades  the  Academic,  and  Dio- 
genes the  Stoic.  They  were  sent  to  beg  off  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
talents  which  had  been  in)posed  on  the  Athenians  for  contumacy  by 

the  Sicyonians,  at  the  suit  of  the  people  of  Oropusf. Upon  the 

arrival  of  these  philosophers,  such  of  the  Roman  youth  as  had  a  taste 
for  learning  went  to  v/ait  on  them,  and  heard  them  with  wondei'  and 
deliglit.  Above  all,  they  were  charmed  with  the  graceful  manners 
of  Carneades,  the  force  of  whose  eloquence  being  great,  and  his  re- 
putation equal  to  his  eloquence,  had  drawn  an  audience  of  the  most 
coiisidjerable  and  the  politest  persons  in  Rome,  and  the  sound  of  his 
fame,  like  a  mighty  v/ind,  had  filled  the  whole  city.  The  report  rpn, 
tliat  there  vvas  come  from  Greece  a  man  of  astonishing  powers,  whose 
eloquence,  more  than  human,  was  able  to  soften  and  disarm  the 
fiercest  passions,  and  v.ho  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
tlie  youtl),  that,  forgetting  all  other  pleasures  and  diversions,  they 
were  quite  possessed  with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  philosophy. 

The  Roaians  were  delighted  to  find  it  so;  nor  could  they  without 
■uncommon  pleasure  behold  their  sons  thus  fondly  receive  the  Gre- 
cian literature,  and  follow  these  wonderful  men.  But  Cato,  from 
the  beginning,  was  alarmed  at  it.  He  no  sooner  perceived  this  pas- 
sion for  the  Grecian  learning  prevail,  but  he  was  afraid  that  the  youth 
would  turn  their  ambition  that  way,  and  prefer  the  glory  of  elo- 
quence to  that  of  deeds  of  arms.  But  when  he  found  that  the  repu- 
tation of  these  pliilosophers  rose  still  higher,  and  their  first  speeches 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  Caius  Acilius,  a  senator  of  great  dis- 
tinction, wiio  had  earnestly  begged  the  favour  of  interpreting  them 
he  had  no  longer  patience,  but  resolved  to  dismiss  these  philosophers 
upon  some  decent  and  specious  pretence. 

He  went,  therefore,  to  the  senate,  and  complained  of  tiie  mairis- 

*  Aulus  Gcllius  mentions  a  third  anibassador,  Critoiaus  tUe  Peripafetic. 

+  Tlie  Athenians  had  plundered  the  city  of  Oropus.  Upon  complaint  made  by  ilie 
inliabitants,  the  affair  was  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  Sicyonians,  and  the  ithi^- 
iiians  not  appearing  to  justify  themselves,  w.ere  fined  five  hundred  taleats. 
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trates  for  detaining  so  long  such  ambassadors  as  those,  who  could 
persuade  the  people  to  whatever  they  pleased.  "  You  ought,"  said 
he,  *'  to  determine  their  affair  as  speedily  as  possible,  that,  returning 
to  their  schools,  they  may  hold  forth  to  the  Grecian  youth,  and  that 
our  young  men  may  again  give  attention  to  the  laws  and  the  magis- 
trates." Not  that  Cato  was  induced  to  this  by  any  particular  pique 
to  Carneades,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  but  by  his 
aversion  to  philosophy,  and  his  making  it  a  point  to  show  his  con- 
tempt of  the  polite  studies  and  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Nay,  he 
scrupled  not  to  affirm,  '*  That  Socrates  himself  was  a  prating  sedi- 
tious fellow,  who  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  tyrannise  over  his 
country,  by  abolishing  its  customs,  and  drawing  the  people  over  to 
opinions  contrary  to  the  laws."  And,  to  ridicule  the  slow  methods 
of  Tsocrates'  teaching,  he  said,  ''  His  scholars  grew  old  in  learning 
their  art,  as  if  they  intended  to  exercise  it  in  the  shades  below,  and 
to  plead  causes  there."  And  to  dissuade'  his  son  from  those  studies, 
he  told  him,  in  a  louder  tone  than  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  age,  and,  as  it  were,  in  an  oracular  and  prophetic  way,  That  ivhen 
the  Romans  came  thoroughly  to  imbibe  the  Grecian  literature,  they 
ivould  lose  the  empire  of  the  ivorld.  But  time  has  shown  the  vanity 
of  that  invidious  assertion;  for  Rome  was  never  at  a  higher  pitch  of 
greatness  than  when  she  was  most  perfect  in  the  Grecian  erudition, 
and  most  attentive  to  all  manner  of  learning*. 

Nor  was  Cato  an  enemy  to  the  Grecian  plnlosophers  only,  but 
looked  upon  the  physicians  also  with  a  suspicious  eye.  He  had 
heard,  it  seems,  of  the  answer  which  Hippocrates  gave  the  king  of 
Persia,  when  he  sent  for  him,  and  offered  h.im  a  reward  of  many  ta- 
lents, "  I  will  never  make  use  of  my  art  in^ favour  of  barbarians  who 
are  enemies  to  t!ie  Greeks."  This,  he  said,  was  an  oath  which  all 
the  nhysicians  had  taken,  and  therefore  he  advised  his  son  to  beware 

(Sf  them  all He  added,  that  he  himself  had  written  a  little  treatise, 

in  which  he  irad  set  down  his  method  of  curef,  and  the  regimen  he 
prescribed  when  any  of  his  family  were  sick;  that  he  never  recom- 
mended fasting,  but  allowed  them  herbs,  with  duck,  pigeon,  or  hare; 
such  kind  of  diet  being  light  and  suitable  for  sick  people,  having  no 

*  Rome  had,  iiideeH,  a  very  exleasive  empire  in  the  Augustine  age,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  she  lost  her  ancient  coiislilulion  ai-.d  her  lil)erty.  Not  that  tlie  learnini;  of  the 
Romans  contributed  to  that  loss;  but  their  irreligion,  their  luxury,  and  corruption,  oc- 
casi'^ned  it. 

t  Cato  was  a  worse  quack  than  Dr.  Hill.  .  His  medical  recipes,  which  may  be  found 
in  his  treatise  of  country  aflfairs,  are  either  verj  simple  or  very  dangerous;  and  fasting, 
■which  he  exploded,  is  better  than  tlieni  all.  Duck,  pigeon,  and  hare,  which,  if  we  may 
lelieve  Plutarch,  he  gave  his  sick  people  as  a  light  diet,  are  certainly  the  strongest  an^ 
»iost  indigestible  kinds  of  food,  and  their  making  them  dream  vas  a  proof  of  it. 
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other  inconvenience  but  its  making  them  dream;  iind  that,  with 
these  remedies  and  this  regimen,  he  preserved  himself  and  liis  fa- 
mily. But  his  self-sufficiency  in  this  respect  went  not  unpunished; 
for  he  lost  both  his  wife  and  son.  He  himself,  indeed,  by  his  strong 
make  and  good  habit  of  body,  lasted  long;  so  that  even  in  old 
age  he  frequently  indulged  his  inclination  for  the  sex,  and  at  an 
unseasonable  time  of  life  married  a  young  woman.  It  was  on  the 
following  pretence. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  his  son  to  the  daughter  of 
Paulus  iiilmilius,  the  sister  of  Scipio,  and  continued  a  widower,  but 
had  a  young  female  slave  that  came  privately  to  his  bed.     It  could 
not,  however,  be  long  a  secret  in  a  small  house,  with  a  daughter-in- 
law  in  it;  and  one  day  as  the  favourite  slave  passed  by  with  a  haughty 
and  flaunting  air  to  go  to  the  censor's  chamber*,  young  Cato  gave 
her  a  severe  look,  and  turned  his  back  upon  her,  but  said  not  a  word. 
The  old  man  was  soon  informed  of  this  circumstance;    and  finding 
that  this  kind  of  commerce  displeased  his  son  and  his  daughter-in- 
law,  he  did  not  expostulate  with  them,  nor  take  the  least  notice. 
Next  morning  he  went  to  x\\e  fonim,  according  to  custom,  with  his 
friends  about  him ;  and,  as  he  went  along,  he  called  aloud  to  one 
Salonius,  who  had  been  his  secretary,  and  now  was  one  of  his  train, 
and  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  had  provided  a  husband  for  his  daugh- 
ter?" Upon  his  ansu'ering,  "  That  he  had  not,  nor  should,  without 
consulting  his  best  friend;"  Cato  said,  "  Why,  then,  I  have  found 
out  a  very  fit  husband  for  her.  If  she  can  bear  with  the  disparity  of 
age;  for  in  other  respects  he  is  unexceptionable,  but  he  is  very  old." 
Salonius  replying,  "  That  he  left  the  disposal  of  her  entirely  to  him, 
for  she  was  under  his  protection,  and  had  no  dependence  but  upon 
his  bounty;"  Cato  said,  without  farther  ceremony,  "  Then  I  will  be 
your  son-in-law."     The  man  at  first  was  astonished  at  the  proposal, 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  believing  Cato  past  the  time  of  life  for 
marrying,  and  knowing  himself  far  beneath  an  alliance  with  a  fa^ 
mily  that  had  been  honoured  with  the  consulate  and  a  triumph* 
But  when  he  saw  that  Cato  was  in  earnest,  he  embraced  the  offer 
with  joy,  and  the  marriage  contract  was  signed  as  soon  as  they  came 
to  t\\e: Jorum, 

While  they  were  busied  In  preparing  for  the  nuptials,  young  Cato, 
taking  his  relations  with  him,  went  and  asked  his  father,  '^  Wliat  of- 
fence he  bad  committed,  that  he  was  going  to  put  a  mother-in-law 
upon  him?"    Cato  immediately  answered,  "Ask  not  such  a  ques- 

•  Ille  Pater  reclorqiie  defiin,  cui  dextra  trisulcis 
Iguibus  armata  est,  qui  nutu  concutit  orbera, 
iNduitm  i'a«ieiB  taud Ovii.  Mtt.  lib.  2. 
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tion,  my  sonj  for,  instead  of  being  offended,  I  have  reason  to  praise 
your  whole  conduct;  I  am  only  desirous  of  having  more  such  sons, 
and  leaving  more  such  citizens  to  my  country."  But  this  answer  is 
said  to  have  been  given  long  before  by  Pisistratus  tiie  Athenian  ty- 
rant, who,  when  he  had  sons  by  a  former  wife  already  grown  up, 
married  a  second,  Timonassa  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
had  two  sons  more,  Jophon  and  Thessalus. 

By  this  wife  Cato  had  a  son,  whom  he  called  Salonius,  after  his 
mother's  father.  As  for  his  eldest  son  Cato,  he  died  in  his  praetor- 
ship.  His  father  often  makes  mention  of  him  in  his  writings  as  a 
brave  and  worthy  man.  He  bore  this  loss  with  the  moderation  of  a 
philosopher,  applying  himself,  with  his  usual  activity,  to  affairs  of 
state.^  For  he  did  not,  like  Lucius  Lucullus  afterwards,  and  Metel- 
lus  Pius,  tiiink  age  ah  cjfemption  from  the  service  of  the  public,  but 
considered  that  service  as  his  indispensable  duty;  nor  yet  did  he  act 
as  Scipio  Africanus  had  done,  who,  finding  himself  attacked  and  op- 
posed by  envy  in  his  course  of  glory,  quitted  the  administration, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  inaction.  But, 
as  one  told  Dionysius,  that  the  most  honourable  death  was  to  die  in 
possession  of  sovereign  power,  so  Cato  esteemed  that  tlie  most  ho- 
nourable old  age  which  was  spent  in  serving  the  commonwealth. 
The  amusements  in  which  he  passed  his  leisure  hours  were  the 
writing  of  books,  and  tilling  the  ground;  and  this  is  the  reason  of 
our  having  so  many  treatises  on  various  subjects,  and  histories  of  his 
composing*. 

In  his  younger  days  he  applied  himself  to  agriculture,  with  a  view 
to  profit;  for  he  used  to  say,  he  liad  only  two  ways  of  increasing  his 
income,  labour  and  parsimony;  but,  as  he  grew  old,  he  regarded 
It  only  by  way  of  theory  and  amusement.  He  wrote  a  book  con- 
cerning country  affairsf,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  gives  rules 
for  making  cakes,  and  preserving  fruit;  for  he  was  desirous  to  be 
thought  curious  and  particular  in  every  thing.  He  kept  a  better  ta- 
ble in  the  country  than  in  the  town;  for  he  always  invited  some  of 
his  acquaintance  in  tlie  neighbourhood  to  sup  with  him.  With 
these  he  passed  the  time  in  cheerful  conversation,  making  himself 
agreeable  not  only  to  those  of  his  own  age,  but  to  the  young;  for  he 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  had  either  seen  himself 
or  heard  from  others,  a  variety  of  things  that  were  curious  and  en- 

*  Besides  a  hundred  and  fifty  orations,  and  more,  that  he  Jeft  behind  hi«,  he  ivrote 
a  treat.se  on  military  discipline,  and  books  of  antigrutlcs.  L.  two  of  these  he  treats  of 
the  foundanon  of  the  cities  of  Italy;  the  other  five  contained  the  Ro,nan  history,  parti^ 
cularlj  a  narrative  of  the  first  and  second  Punic  war. 

t  This  is  the  only  work  of  his  that  rc.naim  entire;  ".f  the  rest  we  have  only  fragments. 
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tcrtalning.  He  looked  upon  the  table  as  one  of  the  best  means  of 
forming  friendships;  and  at  his,  the  conversation  generally  turned 
upon  the  praises  of  great  and  excellent  men  among  the  Romans;  as 
for  the  bad  and  the  unworthy,  no  mention  was  made  of  them,  for  he 
would  not  allow  in  his  company  one  word,  eitliev  good  or  bad,  to  be 
said  of  such  kind  of  men. 

The  last  service  he  is  said  to  have  done  the  public,  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage.  The  younger  Scipio  indeed  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  that  work,  but  it  was  undertaken  cliiefly  by  t!»e  advice  and 
at  the  instance  of  Cato.  The  occasion  of  the  war  was  this :  the 
Carthaginians,  and  Massinissa  king  of  Numidia,  being  at  war  with 
oach  otlier,  Cato  was  sent  into  Africa  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  quarrel.  Massinissa  from  the  first  had  been  a  friend  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Carthaginians  v/ere  admitted  into  their  alliance  afteit 
the  great  overthrow  they  received  from  Scipio  the  elder,  but  upon 
terms  which  deprived  them  of  great  part  of  their  dominions,  arid  im- 
posed a  heavy  tribute*.  When  Cato  arrived  at  Carthage,  he  found 
that  city  not  in  the  exhausted  and  humble  condition  which  the  Ro- 
mans imagined,  but  full  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  abounding  in  money, 
in  arms,  and  warlike  stores,  and  not  a  little  elated  in  the  thought  of 
its  being  so  well  provided.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  now 
time  for  the  Romans  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Numidians  and  Carthage;  and  that  if  they  did  not  sooii 
make  themselves  masters  of  that  city,  which  was  their  old  enemy, 
and  retained  strong  resentments  of  the  usage  she  Iiad  lately  received, 
and  which  had  not  only  recovered  herself  after  her  losses,  but  ws.i 
prodigiously  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  they  vrould  soon  be  ex- 
posed to  all  their  former  dangers.  For  this  reason  he  returned  in  all 
haste  to  Rome,  where  he  informed  the  senate,  "  That  the  defeats 
and  other  misfortunes  whicli  had  happened  to  the  Carthaginians,  had 
not  so  much  drained  tiiem  of  their  forces,  as  cured  them  of  their 
folly;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  instead  of  a  weaker,  thcv  had  made 
them  a  more  skilful  and  warlike  enemy;  tiiat  their  w;ir  with  the  Nu- 
midians was  only  a  prelude  to  future  combats  with  tl^.e  Romans;  and 
that  the  late  peace  was  a  mere  name,  for  they  considered  it  only  as 
a  suspension  of  arms,  which  they  were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of, 
till  they  had  a  favourable  opportunity  to  renew  the  war." 

It  is  said  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  shook  the  lap  of 

*  Scipio.  Africanus  obliged  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  conclusion  ot' the  seond  Pimic 
war,  to  deliver  up  their  fleet  to  the  Romans,  yield  to  Miissinissa  part  of  Sjpliax's  d<j- 
minions,  and  pay  the  Romans  ten  thousand  talents.  This  peace  was  made  in  the  tiiird 
year  of  the  jjundred  and  forty-fourth  Oiyn)piad,  two  hundred  years  before  the  C'liris- 
tiaii  era. 
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his  gown,    and   purposely   dropped   some  Libyan  figs;  and  when  he 
found  the  senators  admired  tliom  for  their  size  and  beauty,  he  told 
them,  "  That  the  country  where  they  grew  was  but  three  days  sail 
from  Rome."     But  what  is  a  stronger  instance  of  his  enmity  to  Car- 
thage, he  never  gave  his  opinion  in  the  senate  upon  any  other  point 
whatever,   without  adding  these  words,  "  i^nd  my  apin-ion  is,  that 
Carthage  should  be  destroyed."     Scipio,  surnamed  Nasica,  made  it 
a  point  to  maintain  the  contrary, and  concluded allliis speeches, thus, 
"  And  my  opinion  is,  that  Carthage  should  be  left  standing."     It  is 
very  likely  that  this  great  man,  perceiving  that  the  people  were  come 
to  such   a  pitch  of  insolence  as  to  be  led  by  it  into  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses (so  that,  in  the  prideof  prosperity,  they  could  not  be  restrained 
by  the  senate,  but  by  their   overgrown  power  were  able  to  draw  the 
government  what  way  they  ])leased),  thought   it  best  that   Carthage 
should  remain  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  to  moderate  their  presump- 
tion ;  for  he  saw  that  the  Carthaginians  were   not  strong  enough  to 
conquer  the  Romans,  and  yet  too  respectable  an  enemy  to  be  despised 
by  them.     On  the  other  hand,  Cato  thought  it  dangerous,  while  the 
people  were  thus  inebriated  and  giddy  with   power,  to  suffer  a   city, 
which  had  always  been  great,  and  which  was  now  grown   sober  and 
wise  through  its  misfortunes,  to  lie  watching  every  advantage  against 
them .     It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  the  wisest  coarse  to  have  all 
outward  dangers  removed  from  the  commonwealth,  that  it  might  be 
at  leisure  to  guard  against  internal  corruption. 

Thus  Cato,  they  tell  us,  occasioned  the  third  and  last  war  against 
the  Carthaginians.  But,  as  soon  as  it  began,  he  died,  having  first 
prophesied  of  the  person  that  should  put  an  end  to  it ;  who  was  then 
a  young  man,  and  had  only  a  tribune's  command  in  the  army,  but  was 
giving  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  conduct  and  valour.  The  news  of 
these  exploits  being  brought  to  Rome,  Cato  cried  out, 

He  is  llie  soul  ot'  council; 

The  rest  arc  shadows  vain. 

This  Scipio  soon  confirmed  by  his  actions. 

Cato  left  one  son  by  his  second  wife,  who,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  surnamed  Salonius,  and  a  grandson  by  the  son  of 
his  first  wife,  who  died  before  him.  Salonius  died  in  his  praetor- 
ship,  leaving  a  son  named  Marcus,  who  came  to  be  consul,  and  was 
grandfather*  to  Cato  the  philosopher,  the  best  and  most  illustrious 
man  of  his  time. 

*  This  is  a  mistake  in  Plutarch  j  for  Salonius  was  tlic  grandfather,  and  Marcus,  tht 
father  of  Cato  of  Ulica. 
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ARISTIDES  AND  CATO 

COMPARED. 

HAVING  thus  given  a  detail  of  the  most  memorable  actions  oF 
these  (Treat  men,  if  we  compare  the  whole  life  of  the  one  with  that  of 
the  other,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  the  difference  between  them, 
the  eye  being  attracted  by  so  many  striking  resemblances.  But  if 
we  examine  the  several  parts  of  their  lives  distinctly,  as  we  do  a  poem 
or  a  picture,  we  shall  find,  in  the  first  place,  this  common  to  them 
both,  that  they  rose  to  high  stations  and  great  honour  in  their  res- 
pective commonwealths,  not  \m  the  help  of  family  connections,  but 
merely  by  their  own  virtue  and  abilities.  It  is  true,  tiiat  when  Aris- 
tides  raised  himself,  Athens  was  not  in  her  grandeur,  and  the  dema- 
gogues and  chief  magistrates  he  had  to  deal  with  wtse  men  of  mo- 
derate and  nearly  equal  forturtes.  For  estates  of  the  highest  class 
were  then  only  five  hundred  medimni ;  of  those  of  the  second  order, 
who  were  knights,  three  hundred  j  and  of  those  of  the  third  order,  who 
were  called  Zcngitce,  two  hundred.  But  Cato,  from  a  little  village 
and  a  country  life,  launched  into  the  Roman  government,  as  into  a 
boundless  ocean,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  conducted  by  the  Curii, 
the  Fabricii,  and  Hostilii,  not  received  for  its  magistrates  and  orators 
men  of  narrow  circumstances,  who  worked  with  their  own  hands, 
irom  the  plough  and  the  spade,  but  was  accustomed  to  regard  greai- 
ness  of  family,  opulence,  distributions  among  th6  people,  and  servility 
in  "courting  their  favour ;  for  the  Romans,  elated  with  their  power  and 
importance,  loved  to  humble  thos-e  who  stood  for  the  great  offices  of 
istate.  And  it  was  not  the  same  thing  to  be  rivalled  by  a  Themis- 
tocles,  who  was  neither  distinguished  by  birth  nor  fortutie  (for  he  is 
said  not  to  have  been  worth  more  than  tlu'ce,  or  at  the  most  five 
talents,  when  he  first  applied  himself  to  j)uhlic  affairs),  as  to  have  to 
contest  with  a  Scipio  Africanus,  a  Servius  Galba,  or  a  Quintius  Fla- 
minius,  without  any  other  assistance  or  support  but  a  tongue  accus- 
tomed to  speak  with  freedom  in  the  cause  of  justice. 

Besides,  Aristides  was  only  one  among  ten  that  commanded  at 
Marathon  and  Platsea;  whereas  Cato  was  chosen  one  of  the  two  con- 
suls, from  a  number  of  competitors,  and  one  of  the  two  censors, 
though  opposed  by  seven  candidates,  who  were  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome. 

It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  Aristides  was  never  principal  in 
any  action ;  for  Miltiades  had  the  chief  honour  of  the  victory  at  Ma- 
fathon;  Themistocles  of  that  at  Salamis^  and  the  palm  of  the  im- 
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poTtant  day  atPlataea,as  Herodotus  tells  us,  was  adjudged  to  Pausanias-. 
Nay^  even  the  second  place  was  disputed  with  Anstides  by  Sophanes, 
Aminias,  Callimachus,  and  Cynaegirus,  who  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  on  that  occasion. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  Cato  not  only  stood  first  in  courage  and  con- 
duct during  his  own  consulate,  and  in  the  war  with  Spain,  but  when 
Ise  acted  at  Thermopylae  only  as  a  tribune,  under  the  auspices  of 
another,  lie  gained  the  glory  of  the  victory;  for  he  it  was  that  un- 
locked the  pass  for  the  Romans  to  rush  upon  Antloehus,  and  that 
brought  the  war  upon  the  back  of  the  king,  who  minded  only  v;hat 
was  before  him.  That  victory,  which,  was  n.anifestly  the  work  of 
Cato,  drove  Asia  out  of  Greece,  and  opened  the  passage  for  Scipioto 
that  continent  afterwards. 

Both  of  them  were  equally  victorious  in  war,  but  Aristides  mis- 
carried in  the  administration,  being  banished  and  oppressed  by  the 
faction  of  Themistocles;  Avhilst  Cato,  tliough  lie  had  for  antagonists 
almost  ail  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  kept 
contending  with  him  even  in  his  aid  age,  like  a  skilful  wrestler,  always 
held  his  footing.  Often  impeached  before  the  people,  and  often 
the  manager  of  an  impeachment,  he  generally  succc/ded  in  his  pro- 
secution of  others,  and  was  never  condemned  himself,  secure  in  that 
bulwark  of  life,  the  defensive  and  oiu'ensive  armour  of  eloquence; 
and  to  tills,  much  more  justly  than  to  fortune,  or  his  guardian  genius, 
we  may  ascribe  his  maintaining  his  dignity  unblemished  to  the  last: 
for  Antipater  bestowed  the  same  encomium  upon  Aristotle  the  phi- 
losopher, in  what  he  wrote  concerning  him  after  his  death,  that, 
among  his  other  qualities,  he  had  the  very  extraordinary  one  of  per- 
suading people  to  whatever  he  pleased. 

That  the  art  of  governing  cities  and  commonwealths  is  the  chief 
excellence  of  man,  admits  not  of  a  doubt;,  and  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  the  art  of  governing  a  family  is  no  small  ingredient  in  that  ex- 
cellence; for  a  city,  which  is  only  a  collection  of  families,  cannot  be 
prosperous  in  the  whole,  unless  the  families  that  compose  it  be 
flourishing  and  })rosperous.  And  Lycurgus,  when  he  banished  gold 
and  silver  out  of  Sparta,  and  gave  the  citizens,  instead  of  it,  money 
made  of  iron  tliat  had  been  spoiled  by  the  fire,  did  not  design  to  excuse 
them  from  attending  to  economy,  but  only  to  prevent  luxury,  wiiich  is  a 
tumour  and  inflamation  caused  by  riches,  that  every  one  might  have  tlui 
greater  plenty  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  By  this  es- 
tablishment of  his,it  appears  that  he  saw  farther  tlian  any  other  legislator, 
since  he  was  sensible  that  every  society  has  more  to  apprehend  from  its 
needy  members  than  from  the  rich :  for  this  reason  Cato,  was  no  less 
attentive  to  the  management  of  his  domestic  concerns  than  totiiatof 
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public  affairs;  and  he  not  only  increased  his  own  estate,  but  became 
a  guide  to  others  in  economy  and  agriculture,  concerning  which  he 
collected  many  useful  rules. 

But  Aristides  by  his  indigence  brouglit  a  disgrace  upon  justice  It- 
self, as  if  it  were  the  ruin  and  impoverishment  of  families,  and  a 
quality  that  is  profitable  to  any  one  rather  than  the  owner.  Hesiod, 
however,  has  said  a  good  deal  to  exhort  us  both  to  justice  and  econo- 
my, and  inveighs  against  idleness  as  the  source  of  injustice.  Tlie 
saoie  is  well  represented  by  Homer*. 

The  culture  of  the  field,  wliicli  fills  the  store* 

Willi  happy  harvests;  and  domestic  cares, 

Wliich  rear  the  smiling  progeny,  no  clianus 

Could  boast  ior  me;  'tw:is  iiiiiie  to  sail 

The  gallant  ship,  to  sound  ttie  trump  of  war. 

To  point  tUe  polish'd  spear,  and  hurl  the  ijuivering  lance. 

By  wliich  the  poet  intimates,  that  those  who  neglect  their  own  af- 
fairs generally  support  themselves  by  violence  and  injustice.  For 
what  the  physicians  say  of  oil,  that,  used  outwardly,  it  is  beneficial, 
but  pernicious  when  taken  inwardly,  is  not  aj)plicable  to  the  just 
man ;  nor  is  it  true  that  he  is  useful  to  others,  and  unprofitable  to 
himself  and  his  family.  The  politics  of  Aristides  seem,  therefore,  to 
liave  been  defective  in  this  respect,  if  it  is  true  (as  most  writers  as- 
sert) that  he  left  not  enough  either  for  the  portions  of  his  daughters, 
or  for  the  expences  of  his  funeral. 

Thus  Cato's  family  produced  praetors  and  consuls  to  the  fourth  ge- 
neration; for  his  grandsons  and  their  children  bore  the  highest  of- 
fices; whereas,  though  Aristides  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
Greece,  yet  the  most  distressful  poverty  prevailing  among  his  de- 
scendents,  some  of  them  were  forced  to  get  their  bread  by  showing 
tricks  of  slight  of  h  uid,  or  telling  fortunes,  and  others  to  receive 
public  alms,  and  not  one  of  them  entertained  a  sentiment  worthy  of 
their  illustrious  ancestor. 

It  is  true,  this  point  is  liable  to  some  dispute;  for  poverty  is  not 
dishonourable  in  itself,  hut  only  when  it  is  the  effect  of  idleness,  in- 
temperance, prodigality,  and  folly.  And  when  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
associated  with  all  the  virtues  in  the  sober,  the  industrious,  the  just, 
and  valiant  statesman,  it  speaks  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  For  an 
attention  to  little  things  renders  il  imj)ossil)le  to  do  any  thing  that  is 
great;  nor  can  he  provide  for  the  wants  of  others  whose  own  are  nu- 
merous and  craving.  The  great  and  necessary  provision  for  a  states- 
mari  is  not  riches,  but  a  contented  mind,  which,  requiring  no  super- 
fluities for  itself,  leaves  a  man  at  full  liberty  to  serve  the  common- 
wealth. God  is  absolutely  exempt  from  wants;  and  the  virtuous 
man,  in  proportion  as  he  reduces  his  wants,  approaches  nearer  to  the 

Vol.  1.  No.  17.  •  Odys.  lib.  jv.  fffk 
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divine  perfection.  For  as  a  body  well  built  for  health  needs  nothing 
exquisite  either  in  food  or  clothing,  so  a  rational  way  of  living,  and 
a  well- governed  family,  demands  a  very  moderate  support.  Our  pos- 
sessions, indeed,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  use  we  make  of  them  : 
he  that  amasses  a  great  deal,  and  uses  but  little,  is  far  from  being 
satisfied  and  happy  in  his  abundance;  for  if,  while  he  is  solicitous  to 
increase  it,  he  has  no  desire  of  those  things  which  wealth  can  pro- 
cure, he  is  foolish ;  if  he  does  desire  them,  and  yet,  out  of  meanness 
of  spirit,  will  not  allow  himself  their  enjoyment,  he  is  miserable. 

I  would  fain  ask  Cato  himself  this  question:  "  If  riches  are  to  be 
enjoyed,  why,  when  possessed  of  a  great  deal,  did  he  plume  himself 
on  being  satisfied  with  a  little?"  If  it  be  a  commendable  thing,  as 
indeed  it  is,  jto  be  contented  with  coarse  bread,  and  such  wine  as  our 
servants  and  labouring  people  drink,  and  not  to  covet  purple  and 
elegantly  plaistered  houses,  then  Aristides,  Epaminondas,  Manius 
Curius,  and  Caius  Fabricius,  were  perfectly  right  in  neglecting  to 
acquire  what  they  did  not  think  proper  to  use.  For  it  was  by  no 
means  necessary  for  a  man  who,  like  Cato,  could  make  a  delicious 
meal  on  turnips,  and  loved  to  boil  them  himself,  while  his  wife  baked 
the  bread,  to  talk  so  much  about  a  farthing,  and  to  write  by  what 
means  a  man  might  soonest  grow  rich.  Indeed,  simplicity  and  fru- 
gality are  then  only  great  things  when  they  free  the  mind  from  the 
desire  of  superfluities  and  the  anxieties  of  care.  Hence  it  was  that 
Aristides,  in  tlie  trial  of  Callias,  said,  It  ivas  ft  for  none  to  be 
ashamed  of  jtoverty^  hut  those  that  were  j^oor  against  their  wills } 
and  that  they  who,  like  him,  were  poor  out  of  choice,  might  gioiy 
in  it.  For  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  the  poverty  of  Aristides 
was  to  be  imputed  to  sloth,  since  he  might,  without  being  guilty 
of  the  least  baseness,  have  raised  jiimself  to  opulence  by  the  spoil  of 
one  barbarian,  or  the  plunder  of  one  tent.     But  enough  of  this. 

As  to  military  achievements,  those  of  Cato  added  but  little  to  the 
Roman  empire,  which  was  already  very  great;  whereas  the  battles  of 
Marathon,  Salaniis,  and  Plataea,  the  most  glorious  and  important 
actions  of  tlie  Greeks,  are  numbered  among  those  of  Aristides.  And 
surely  Antioclms  is  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  Xerxes,  nor 
the  demolishing  of  the  walls  of  the  Spanish  towns,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  many  thousands  of  barbarians  both  by  sea  and  land.  On 
these  great  occasions  Aristides  was  inferior  to  none  in  real  service, 
but  he  left  the  glory  and  the  laurels,  as  he  did  the  wealth,  to  others 
who  had  more  need  of  them,  because  he  was  above  them. 

I  do  not  blame  Cato  for  perpetually  boasting,  and  giving  himself 
the  preference  t6  others,  though  in  one  of  his  pieces  he  says,  It  is 
absurd  for  a  man  cither  to  commend  or  depreciate  himself:  but  \ 
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think  tlie  man  who  is  often  praising  himself  not  so  complete  in  virtue 
as  the  modest  man  who  does  not  even  want  others  to  praise  him; 
for  modesty  is  a  very  proper  ingredient  in  the  mild  and  engaging 
manner  necessary  for  a  statesman.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  de- 
mands any  extraordinary  respect  is  difficult  to  please,  and  liable  to 
envy.  Cato  was  very  subject  to  this  fault,  and  Aristides  entirely  free 
from  it.  For  Aristides,  by  co-operating  with  his  enemy  Themisto- 
cles  in  his  greatest  actions,  and  being  as  it  were  a  guard  to  him  while 
he  had  the  command,  restored  the  affairs  of  Athens ;  whereas  Cato, 
by  counteracting  Scipio,  had  well  nigh  blasted  and  ruined  that  expe- 
dition of  his  against  Carthage,  which  brought  down  Hannibal,  who 
till  then  was  invincible.  And  he  continued  to  raise  suspicions 
against  him,  and  to  persecute  him  with  calumnies,  till  at  last  he  drove 
him  out  of  Rome,  and  got  his  brother  stigmatized  with  the  shameful 
crime  of  embezzling  the  public  money. 

As  for  temperance,  which  Cato  always  extolled  as  the  greatest  of 
virtues,  Aristides  preserved  it  in  its  utmost  purity  and  perfection; 
while  Cato,  by  marrying  so  much  beneath  himself,  and  at  an  unsea- 
sonable time  of  life,  stood  justly  impeached  in  that  respect;  for  it 
was  by  no  means  decent,  at  his  great  age,  to  bring  home  to  his  son 
and  daughter-in-law  a  y6ung  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  secretary,  a 
man  who  received  wages  of  the  public.  Whether  he  did  it  merely  to  , 
gratify  his  appetite,  or  to  revenge  the  affront  which  his  son  put  upon 
his  favourite  slave,  both  the  cause  and  the  thing  were  dishonourable. 
And  the  reason  which  he  gave  to  his  son  was  ironical  and  ground- 
less: for  if  he  was  desirous  of  having  more  children  like  him,  he 
should  have  looked  out  before  for  some  woman  of  family,  and  not 
have  put  off  the  thoughts  of  marrying  again  till  his  commerce  with 
so  mean  a  creature  was  discovered;  and  when  it  was  discovered,  he 
ought  to  have  chosen  for  his  father-in-law,  not  the  man  who  would 
most  readily  accept  his  proposals,  but  one  whose  alliance  would 
have  done  him  the  most  honour. 
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AT  Mantiuea  there  was  a  man  of  great  quality  and  power,  named 
Cassander*,  who,  being  obliged  by  a  reverse  of  fortune  to  quit  his 
own  country,  went  and  settled  at  Megalopolis.  He  was  induced  to 
fix  there  chiefly  by  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  him  and 

*  Pausanias  calls  him  Cleander;  and  some  raaauscripts  of  Plutarch,  agree  with  bira. 
So  it  is  also  in  the  translation  of  Guarini. 
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Crausis*,  the  father  of  Philoposinen,  who  was  in  all  respects  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  While  his  friend  lived,  he  had  all  that  he  could 
wish;  and  being  desirous,  after  his  death,  to  make  some  return  for 
liis  hospitality,  he  educated  his  orphan  son  in  the  same  manner  as 
Homer  says  Achilles  was  educated  by  PhcKuix,  and  formed  him  from 
his  infancy  to  generous  sentiments  and  royal  virtues. 

But  when  he  was  past  the  years  of  childhood,  Ecdemus  and  De- 
mophanesf  had  the  principal  care  of  him.  They  were  both  Megalo- 
politans,  wko,  having  learned  the  academic  philosophy  of  Arcesilaus^^ 
applied  it,  above  all  the  men  of  their  time,  to  action  and  affairs  of 
state.  They  delivered  their  country  from  tyranny,  by  providing  per- 
sons privately  to  take  off  Aristodemus;  they  were  assisting  to  Aratus 
in  driving  out  Neocles  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon;  and  at  the  request  of 
the  people  of  Cyrene,  whose  government  was  in  great  disorder,  they 
sailed  thither,  settled  it  on  the  foundation  of  good  laws,  and  tho- 
roughly regulated  the  commonwealth.  But,  among  all  their  great 
actions,  they  valued  tlicmselves  most  on  the  education  of  Philopoe- 
nien,  as  having  rendered  him,  by  the  principles  of  philosophy,  a 
common  benefit  to  Greece.  And  indeed,  as  he  came  the  last  of  so 
many  excellent  generals,  Greece  loved  him  extremely,  as  the  child 
of  her  old  age,  and,  as  his  rejiutation  increased,  enlarged  his  power: 
for  which  reason,  a  certain  Roman  calls  him  the  last  of  the  GreekSf  ■, 
meaning  that  Greece  had  not  produced  one  great  man,  or  one  that 
was  worthy  of  her,  after  him. 

His  visage  was  not  very  homely§,  as  some  imagine  it  to  liave  been ; 
for  we  see  his  statue  still  remaining  at  Delphi.  As  for  the  mistake 
of  his  hostess  at  Megara,  it  is  said  to  be  owing  to  his  easiness  of  be- 
liaviour,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  garl).  She  having  word  brought 
that  tlie  general  of  the  Aehteans  was  coming  to  her  house,  was  in 
groat  care  and  hurry  to  provide  his  supper,  her  husband  happening  to 
he  out  of  the  way.  \n  the  mean  time  Philopoemen  came,  and,  as 
liis  habit  was  ordinary,  she  took  him  for  one  of  his  own  servants,  or 
for  a  luirbinger,  and  desired  him  to  assist  her  in  the  business  of  the 
kitchen.  He  presently  threw  off  his  cloak,  and  began  to  cleave 
some  wood;  when  the  master  of  the  house  returning,  and  seeing  him 
so  employed,  said,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Philopcemen?" 

•  Craiigis  in  Piiusanias;  in  tlie  inscription  of  a  statue  of  Pliliopoeiiifn  at  Tagca,  and 
in  an  ancient  collection  of  epigrams. 

t  li>  Pausanias  tlieir  names  are  Ecfltlus  and  Megaloplianes. 

X  Arcesilaus  was  founder  of  the  middle  Academy,  and  made  some  alteration  in  the 
doctrine  which  liad  obtained. 

^  Pansanias  assures  ua  that  his  visage  was  homely,  but  at  the  same  time  declares,  that, 
Lu  point  of  size  and  strea^th,  no  maa  in  Peloponnesus  exceeded  liiio. 
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He  replied,  in  broad  Doric,  "  I  am  paying  the  fine  of  my  deformity," 
Titus  Flaminius,  rallying  him  one  day  upon  his  make,  said,  "  What 
fine  liands  and  legs  you  have!  but  then  you  have  no  belly!"  and  he 
was  indeed  very  slender  in  the  waist.  But  this  raillery  might  rather 
be  referred  to  the  condition  of  his  fortune;  for  he  had  good  soldiers, 
both  horse  and  foot,  but  very  often  wanted  money  to  pay  them.  These 
stories  are  subjects  of  disputation  in  the  schools. 

As  to  his  manners,  we  find  that  his  pursuits  of  honour  were  too 
much  attended  with  roughness  and  passion.  Epaminondas  was  the 
person  whom  he  adopted  as  his  pattern;  and  he  succeeded  in  imi- 
tating his  activity,  his  shrewdness,  and  contempt  of  riches;  but  his 
choleric  contentious  humour  prevented  his  attaining  lo  the  mild- 
ness, tlie  gravity,  and  candour  of  that  great  man  in  political  disputes; 
so  that  he  seemed  rather  fit  for  war  than  for  the  civil  administration. 
Indeed,  from  a  child,  he  was  fund  of  every  thing  in  the  military  way, 
and  readily  entered  into  the  exercises  which  tended  to  that  pur|X)sc; 
those  of  riding,  for  instance,  and  handling  of  arms.  As  beseemed 
well  formed  tor  wrestling,  too,  his  friends  and  governors  advised  him 
to  improve  himself  in  that  art;  which  gave  him  occasion  to  ask, 
whether  that  might  be  consistent  with  his  proficiency  as  a  soldier? 
They  told  him  the  truth;  that  the  habit  of  body  and  manner  of  life, 
the  diet  and  exercise  of  a  soldier  and  a  wrestler  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent; that  the  wrestler  must  have  much  sleep  and  full  meals,  stated 
times  of  exercise  and  rest,  every  little  departure  from  iiis  rules  bein^ 
very  prejudicial  to  him;  whereas  the  soldier  should  be  prepared  for 
the  most  irregular  changes  of  living,  and  should  chiefly  endeavour  to 
bring  himself  to  bear  the  want  of  food  and  sleep  without  difficulty. 
Philopoemen,  hearing  this,  not  only  avoided  and  derided  the  exercise 
of  wrestling  himself,  but  afterwards,  when  he  came  to  be  general,  to 
tJie  utjiiost  of  his  power  exploded  the  whole  art  by  every  mark  of 
disgrace  and  expression  of  contempt,  satisfied  that  it  rendered  persons 
who  were  the  most  fit  for  war  quite  useless,  and  unablt;  to  fif^ht  on 
necessary  occasions. 

When  his  governors  and  preceptors  had  quitted  their  cliarge,  he 
engaged  in  those  private  incursions  into  Laconia  which  the  city  of 
Megalopolis  made  for  the  sake  of  booty;  and  in  these  he  was  sure  to 
be  the  first  to  march  out,  and  the  last  to  return. 

His  leisure  lie  spent  either  in  the  chace,  which  increased  both  his 
strength  and  activity,  or  in  the  tillage  of  the  field ;  for  he  had  a  hand- 
some estate  twenty  furlongs  from  the  city,  to  which  he  went  every 
day  after  dinner,  or  after  supper;  and  at  night  he  threw  himself  upou 
an  ordinary  mattress,  and  slept  as  oncof  the  labourers.  Earlv  in  the 
morning  he  rose  and  went  to  work  along  with  liis  vinc-dresser«  or 
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ploughmen;  after  wliich  he  returned  to  the  town,  and  employed  his 
time  about  the  public  affairs  with  his  friends,  and  with  the  magis- 
trates. What  he  gained  in  the  wars  he  laid  out  upon  horses  or  arms^ 
or  in  the  redeeming  of  captives;  but  he  endeavoured  to  improve  his 
own  estate  the  justest  way  in  the  world,  by  agriculture  I  mean*. 
Nor  did  he  apply  himself  to  it  in  a  cursory  manner,  but  in  full  con- 
viction that  the  surest  way  not  to  touch  what  belongs  to  others  is  to 
take  care  of  one's  own. 

He  spent  some  time  in  hearing  the  discourses  and  studying,  the 
writings  of  philosophers,  but  selected  such  as  he  thought  might  as- 
sist his  progress  in  virtue.  Among  the  poetical  images  of  Homer, 
he  attended  to  those  which  seemed  to  excite  and  encourage  valour; 
and  as  to  other  authors,  he  was  most  conversant  in  the  tactics  of 
Evangelusf,  and  in  the  histories  of  Alexander;  being  persuaded  that 
learning  ought  to  conduce  to  action,  and  not  be  considered  as  mere 
pastime  and  a  useless  fund  for  talk.  In  the  study  of  tactics,  he  ne- 
glected those  plans  and  diagrams  that  are  drawn  upon  paper,  and  ex- 
emplified the  rules  in  the  field;  considering  with  himself  as  he 
travelled,  and  pointing  out  to  those  about  him  the  difiiculties  of 
steep  or  broken  ground;  and  how  the  ranks  of  an  army  must  be  ex- 
tended or  closed,  according  to  the  difference  made  by  rivers,  ditches, 
and  defiles. 

He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  set  rather  too  great  a  value  on  mili- 
tary knowledge ;  embracing  war  as  the  most  extensive  exercise  of 
virtue,  and  despising  those  that  were  not  versed  in  it  as  persons  en- 
tirely useless. 

He  was  now  thirty  years  old,  when  Cleomenes  I,  kingoftheLace- 
dffimonians,  surprised  Megalopolis  in  the  night;  and,  having  forced 
tlie  guards,  entered  and  siezed  the  market-place.  Philopoemen  ran 
to  succour  the  inhabitants,  but  was  not  able  to  drive  out  the  enemy, 
though  he  fought  with  the  most  determined  and  desperate  valour. 
He  prevailed,  however,  so  far  as  to  give  the  people  opportunity  'to 
steal  out  of  the  town,  by  maintaining  the  combat  with  the  pursuers, 

"  Coluniella  says,  agriculture  is  next  akin  to  philosopliy.  It  does,  indeed,  afford  a 
person,  who  is  capable  of  speculation,  an  opportunity  of  meditating  on  nature;  and  such 
meditations  enlarge  the  mind. 

t  This  author  is  mentioned  by  Arrian,  who  also  wrote  a  discourse  on  Tactics.  H» 
observes  that  the  treatise  of  Evangelus,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other  writers  on  that 
subject,  were  become  of  little  use  in  his  time,  because  they  had  omitted  several  things  as 
sufficiently  known  in  their  days,  which,  however,  then  wanted  explication.  This  maj 
serve  as  a  caution  to  future  writers  on  this  and  such  lik-e  subjects. 

t  Cleoraenes  made  himself  master  of  Megalopolis  in  the  second  year  of  the  hundred 
and  thirty-ninth  Olympiad,  which  was  the  two  hundred  aud  twenty-first  before  lh« 
Christian  era. 
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and  drawing  Cleomenes  upon  himself,  so  that  he  retired  the  last  with 
difficulty,  and  after  prodigious  efforts,  being  wounded,  and  having 
his  horse  killed  under  him.  When  they  had  gained  Messene,  Cleo- 
menes made  them  an  offer  of  their  city  with  their  lands  and  goods. 
Philopoemen  perceiving  they  were  glad  to  accept  the  proposal,  and 
in  haste  to  return,  strongly -©pposed  it,  representing  to  them,  in  a  set 
speech,  that  Cleomenes  did  not  want  to  restore  them  their  city,  but 
to  be  master  of  the  citizens,  in  order  that  he  might  be  more  secure 
in  keeping  the  place;  that  he  could  not  sit  still  long  to  watch  empty 
houses  and  wails,  for  the  very  solitude  would  force  them  away.  By 
this  argumeut  he  turned  the  Megalopolitans  from  their  purpose,  but 
at  the  same  time  furnished  Cleomenes  with  a  pretence  to  plunder 
the  tow»j  and  demolish  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  to  march  off  loaded 
with  booty. 

Soon  after,  Antigonus  came  to  assist  the  Achaeans  against  Cleo- 
menes; and  finding  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  heights  of 
Sellasia,  and  blocked  up  the  passages,  Antigonus  drew  up  his  army 
near  him,  with  a  resolution  to  force  him  from  his  post.  Philopoe- 
men, with  his  citizens,  was  placed  among  the  cavalry,  supported  by 
the  Illyrian  foot,  a  numerous  and  gallant  body  of  men,  who  closed 
that  extremity.  They  had  orders  to  wait  quietly  until,  from  the  other 
wing,  where  the  king  fought  in  person,  they  should  see  a  red  robe 
lifted  up  upon  the  point  of  a  spear.  The  Achwans  kept  their  ground 
as  they  were  directed;  but  the  Illyrian  officers  with  their  corps  at- 
tempted to  break  in  upon  the  Lacedfemonians.  Euclidas,  the  bro- 
ther of  Cleomenes,  seeing  this  opening  made  in  the  enemy's  army, 
immediately  ordered  a  party  of  his  light-armed  infantry  to  wheel 
about  and  attack  the  rear  of  the  Illyriuns  thus  sej^arated  from  the 
horse.  This  being  put  in  execution,  and  the  lUyrians  harassed  and 
broken,  Philopoemen  perceived  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
drive  off  that  light-armed  party,  and  that  the  occasion  called  for  it. 
First  he  mentioned  the  thing  to  the  king's  officers,  but  they  re- 
jected the  hint,  and  considered  him  as  no  better  than  a  madman,  his 
reputation  being  not  yet  respectable  enough  to  justify  such  a  move- 
ment. He,  therefore,  with  his  Megalopolitans,  failing  upon  that 
light  armed  corps  himself,  at  the  first  encounter  put  them  in  con- 
fusion, and  soon  after  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  Desirous 
yet  farther  to  encourage  Antigonus'  troops,  and  quickly  to  penetrate 
into  the  enemy's  army,  which  was  now  in  some  disorder,  he  quitted 
his  horse;  and  advancing  on  foot,  in  his  horseman's  coat  of  mail,  and 
other  heavy  accoutrements,  upon  rough  uneven  ground,  that  was  full 
of  springs  and  bogs,  he  was  making  his  way  with  extreme  difficulty, 
when  he  had  both  his  thighs  struck  tlirough  with  a  javelin,  so  that 
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the  point  came  throui^h  on  the  other  side,  and  the  wound  was  great, 
though  not  mortal.  At  first  he  stood  still  as  if  he  had  been  shackled, 
not  knowing  what  method  to  take:  for  the  thong  in  the  middle  of 
the  javelin  rendered  it  difficult  to  be  drawn  out,  nor  would  any  about 
him  venture  to  do  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  fight  being  at  the  hot- 
test, and  likely  to  be  soon  over,  honour  and  indignation  pushed  him 
on  to  take  his  share  in  it;  and  therefore,  by  moving  his  legs  this  way 
and  that,  he  broke  the  staff,  and  then  ordered  the  pieces  to  be  pulled 
ont.  Thus  set  free,  he  ran  sword  in  hand  through  the  first  ranks  to 
charge  tlie  enemy;  at  the  same  time  animating  the  troops,  and  firing 
them  with  emulation. 

Antigonus  having  gained  the  victory,  to  try  his  Macedonian  of- 
ficers, demanded  of  them,  '^  Why  they  had  brought  on  the  cavalry 
before  he  gave  tJiem  the  signal?"  By  way  of  apology,  they  said, 
*'  llicy  were  obliged,  against  their  will,  to  come  to  action,  because 
a  young  man  of  Megalopolis  had  begun  the  attack  too  soon."  "  That 
young  man,"  replied  Antigonus  smiling,  "  has  performed  the  office 
of  an  experienced  general." 

This  action,  as  we  may  easily  imagine,  lifted  Philopoemen  into 
great  reputation,  so  that  Antigonus  was  very  desirous  of  having  his 
services  in  the  wars,  and  ottered  him  a  considerable  command,  with 
great  appointments;  but  he  declined  it,  because  he  knew  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  under  the  direction  of  another Not  choosing,  how- 
ever, to  lie  idle,  and  hearing  there  was  a  war  in  Crete,  he  sailed 
thitherto  exercise  and  improve  his  military  talents.  When  he  had 
served  there  a  good  while  along  with  a  set  of  brave  men,  who  were 
not  only  versed  in  all  the  stratagems  of  war,  but  temperate  besides, 
and  strict  in  their  manner  of  living,  he  returned  with  so  much  re- 
nown to  the  Achaeans,  that  they  immediately  appointed  him  general 
of  horse.  He  found  tiiat  the  cavalry  made  use  of  small  and  mean 
horses,  which  they  picked  up  as  they  could  when  they  were  called  to 
a  campaign ;  that  many  of  them  shunned  the  wars,  and  sent  others 
in  their  stead;  and  that  shameful  ignorance  of  service,  with  its  con- 
sequence, timidity,  prevailed  among  them  all.  The  former  generals 
had  connived  at  tiiis,  because,  it  being  a  degree  of  honour  among  the 
AchtEans  to  serve  on  horseback,  the  cavalry  had  great  power  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  considerable  influence  in  the  distribution  of  re- 
wards and  pur.ishments.  But  Philopoemen  would  not  yield  to  such 
considerations,  or  grant  them  the  least  indulgence.  Instead  of  that, 
he  applied  to  the  several  towns,  and  to  each  of  the  young  men  in 
particular,  rousing  them  to  a  sense  of  honour,  punishing  where  ne- 
cessity required,  and  practising  them  in  exercise,  reviews,  and  mock- 
battles,  in  places  of  the  greatest  resort.    By  these  meansj  in  a  little 
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time,  he  brought  them  to  surprising  stiengtii  and  spirit;  and,  what 
is  of  most  consequence  in  discipline,  rendered  them  so  light  and 
quick,  that  all  their  evolutions  and  movements,  whether  performed 
separately  ortogether,  were  executed  with  so  much  readiness  and  ad- 
<lress,  that  their  motion  was  like  that  of  one  body  actuated  by  an  in- 
ternal voluntary  principle.  In  the  great  battle  which  they  fought 
with  the  /Etolians  and  Eleans  near  the  river  Larissus*,  Demophan- 
tus,  general  of  the  Elean  horse,  advanced  before  the  lines,  at  full 
speed,  against  Philopoenien.  Philopoemen,  preventing  his  blow, 
with  a  push  of  his  spear  brought  him  dead  to  the  ground.  The  ene- 
my, seeing  Demophantus  fall,  immediately  fled.  And  now  Philo- 
poemen was  universally  celebrated,  as  not  inferior  to  the  young  in 
personal  valour,  nor  to  the  old  in  prudence,  and  as  equally  well  qua- 
lified both  to  fight  and  to  command. 

Aratus  was,  indeed,  the  first  vvho  raised  the  com:nonwcalth  of  the 
Achffians  to  dignity  and  power;  for  wiiereas  before  they  were  m  a 
low  condition,  dispersed  in  unconnected  cities,  heimited  theai  in  one 
body,  and  gave  them  a  moderate  civil  government,  worthy  of  Greece. 
And  as  it  happens  in  running  waters  that  when  a  few  small  bodies 
stop,  others  stick  to  them,  and  one  part  strengthening  another,  the 
whole  becomes  one  firm  and  solid  mass,  so  it  was  with  Greece.  At 
a  time  when  she  v.-as  weak  and  easy  to  be  broken,  dispersed  as  she 
was  in  a  variety  of  cities,  which  stood  each  upon  its  own  bottom,  the 
Achaeans  firstunitedtlicmselves,  and  then  drawing  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  to  them,  by  assisting  them  to  expel  their  tyrants,  while 
others  voluntarily  joined  them  for  the  sake  of  that  unanimity  which 
they  beheld  in  so  well-constituted  a  government,  they  conceived  the 
great  design  of  forming  Peloponnesus  into  one  community.  It  is 
true,  tiiat  while  Aratus  lived,  they  attended  the  motions  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  made  their  court  first  to  Ptolemy,  and  afterwards  to  An- 
tigonus  and  Philip,  who  ail  liad  a  great  share  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
iiut  when  PhilopcEmea  had  taken  upon  him  tlie  administration,  the 
Acljseat's,  finding  themselves  resj)ectable  enough  to  oppose  their 
strongest  adversaries,  ceased  to  call  in  foreign  protectors.  As  for 
Aratus,  not  being  so  fit  lor  conflicts  in  the  field,  he  managed  most  of 
his  affairs  by  address,  by  moderation,  and  by  the  friendships  he  had 
formed  with  foreign  princes,  as  we  have  related  in  his  life.  But 
Philopoemen,  being  a  great  warrior,  vigorous  and  bold,  and  successful 
withal  in  the  first  battles  that  he  fought,  raised  the  ambition  of  the 
Achaeans  together  with  their  power;  for  under  him  they  were  used 
to  conquer. 

*  This  battle  was  fought  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty  second  Oljiupisdj 
when  PhilopcEiuen  was  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 
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In  the  first  place  he  corrected  the  errors  of  tlie  Acheeans  in  draw- 
ing up  their  forces,  and  in  tlie  make  of  their  arras;  for  hitherto  they 
had  made  use  of  bucklers,  which  were  easy  to  manage  on  account  of 
their  smallness,  but  too  narrow  to  cover  the  body,  and  lancea  that 
were  much  shorter  than  the  Macedonian  pikes;  for  whicli  reason 
they  answered  the  end  in  figiiting  at  a  distance,  but  were  of  little  use 
in  close  battle.  As  for  the  order  of  battle,  they  liad  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  draw  up  m  a  spiral  form^'^  but  in  the  square  battalion, 
which  having  neither  a  front  of  pikes,  nor  shields  fit  to  lock  together, 
like  that  of  the  Macedonians,  was  easily  penetrated  and  broken. 
Philopoemen  altered  both;  persuading  them,  instead  of  the  buckler 
and  lance,  to  take  the  shield  and  pike;  to  arm  their  heads,  bodies, 
thighs,  and  legs,  and,  instead  of  a  light  and  desultory  manner  of 
fighting,  to  adopt  a  close  and  firm  one.  After  he  had  brought  the 
youth  to  wear  cpmplete  armour,  and  on  tliat  account  to  consider 
themselves  as  invincible,  his  next  step  was  to  reform  them  with  res- 
pect to  luxury  and  love  of  expense.  He  could  not,  indeed,  entirely 
cure  them  of  the  distemper  witli  which  tlicy  had  long  been  infected, 
the  vanity  of  appearance,  for  they  had  vied  with  each  other  in  fine 
clothes,  in  purple  carpets,  and  in  the  rich  service  of  their  tal)les. 
But  he  began  with  diverting  their  love  of  show  from  superfluous 
things  to  those  that  were  useful  and  honourable,  and  soon  prevailed 
with  them  to  retrench  their  daily  expense  upon  their  persons,  and  to 
give  into  a  magnificence  in  their  arms  and  the  whole  equipage  of 
war.  The  shops,  therefore,  were  seen  strewed  with  plate  broken  in 
pieces,  while  breast-plates  were  gilt  with  the  gold,  and  shields  and 
bridles  studded  with  the  silver.  On  the  parade  the  young  men  were 
managing  horses,  or  exercising  their  arms.  The  women  were  seen 
adorning  helmets  and  crests  with  various  colours,  or  embroidering 
military  vests  both  for  the  cav:ilry  and  infantry.  The  very  sight  of 
these  things  inflaming  their  courage,  and  calling  forth  their  vi- 
gour, made  them  venturous  and  ready  to  face  any  danger:  for 
much  expense,  in  other  things  that  attract  our  eyes,  tempts  to 
luxury,  and  too  often  produces  effeminacy,  the  feasting  of  the  senses 
relaxing  the  vigour  of  the  mind ;  but  in  this  instance  it  strengthens 
and  improves  it.  Thus  Homer  represents  Achilles,  at  the  sight  of 
his   new  armour,  exulting  with  joy  f,  and  burning  with  impatience 

*  The  Macedonian  phalanx  occasionally-  altered   their  position   from  the  square  tq 
the  s/'ira/ or  orbicular  lorm,  wliencver  they  were  surrounded,  in  order  that   tliej  might 
face  and  fight  the  enemy  on  every  sideband  sometimes  to  that  of  the  curieus  or  wedge, 
t  She  drops  the  radiant  burden  on  the  ground; 
Clang  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  shores  around. 
Back  shrink  the  Myrmidons  with  dread  surprise. 
And  from  the  broad  effulgence  turn  their  eye, 
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to  use  it.  When  Philopoemen  had  persuaded  the  youth  thus  to  arm 
and  adorn  themselves,  he  mustered  and  trained  them  continually, 
and  they  entered  with  pride  and  pleasure  into  his  exercise :  lor  they 
Avcre  greatly  delighted  with  the  new  form  of  the  battalion,  which 
was  so  cemented  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  break  it.  And  their 
arms  l)ec<'mie  easy  and  light  in  the  wearing,  because  they  were 
charmed  with  their  richness  and  beauty,  and  they  longed  for  no- 
thing more  than  to  use  them  against  the  enemy,  and  to  try  them  in 
a  real  encounter. 

At  that  time  the  Achseans  were  at  war  with  Machanidas,  the  ty- 
rant of  Laccdiemon,  who,  with  a  powerful  army,  was  watching  his 
opportunity  to  subdue  all  Peloponnesus.  As  soon  as  news  was 
brought  that  he  was  fallen  upon  the  Mantineans,  Philopoemen  took 
the  field,  and  marched  against  them.  They  drew  up  their  armies 
near  JNIantinea,  each  having  a  good  number  of  mercenaries  in  pay, 
beside  the  whole  force  of  their  respective  cities.  The  engagement 
being  begun,  Machanidas  with  his  foreign  troops  attacked  and  put 
to  flight  the  spear-men  and  the  Tarentines,  who  were  placed  in  the 
Achaean  front;  but  afterwards,  instead  of  falling  upon  that  part  of 
tlie  army  who  stood  their  ground,  and  breaking  them,  he  went  upon 
the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives*;  and  when  he  should  have  endeavoured 
to  rout  the  main  body  of  the  Achfeans,  left  his  own  uncovered. 
Philopoemen',  after  so  indilFerent  a  beginning,  made  light  of  the  mis- 
fortune, and  represented  it  as  no  great  matter,  though  the  day  seem- 
ed to  be  lost.  But  when  he  saw  what  an  error  the  enemy  committed 
in  quitting  their  foot,  and  going  upon  the  pursuit,  by  which  they 
left  him  a  good  opening,  he  did  not  try  to  stop  them  in  their  career 
after  the  fugitives,  but  suffered  them  to  pass  by.  When  tiie  pursuers 
were  got  at  a  great  distance,  he  rushed  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  in- 
fantry, now  left  unsupported  by  their  right  wing.  Stretching,  there- 
fore, to  the  left,  he  took  them  in  flank,  destitute  as  they  were  of 
a  general,  and  far  from  expecting  to  come  to  blows;  lor  they 
thought  Machanidas  absolutely  sure  of  victory  when  they  saw  him 
upon  the  pursuit. 

After  he  had  routed  this  infantry  with  great  slaughter  (for  it  is  said 
tliat  four  thousand  Lacedaemonians  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot), 
he  marclicd  against  Machanidas,  who  was  now  returning  with  his 

Unmov'd,  the  hero  kiiullcs  at  the  show. 
And  feels  witli  rage  divine  liis  bosom  glow  j 
From  his  fierce  eye-hails  living  flames  expire, 

iVud  fiash  iMcessaiU  lUie  a  stream  of  fire.  Pope,  Iliad,  19. 

*  See  Polybius,  book  xi. 
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mercenaries  from  the  pursuit.  Tlicre  was  a  broad  and  deq?  ditch 
between  them,  where  both  strove  awhile,  the  one  to  get  over  and  fly, 
the  other  to  hinder  him.  Their  appearance  was  not  like  that  of  a 
combat  between  two  generals,  but  between  two  wild  beasts  (or  rather 
between  a  hunter  and  a  wild  beast)  whom  necessity  reduces  to  fight. 
Philopoemen  was  the  great  hunter.  _The  tyrant's  horse  being  strong' 
and  spirited,  and  violently  spurred  on  both  sides,  ventured  to  leap 
into  the  ditch,  and  was  raising  his  fore  feet  in  order  to  gain  the  op-^ 
posite  bank,  when  Simmias  and  Polytenus,  who  always  fought  by  the 
side  of  Philopoemen,  both  rode  up  and  levelled  their  spears  against 
Machanidas.  But  Philopoemen  prevented  them;  and  perceiving- 
that  the  horse,  with  his  head  high  reared,  covered  the  tyrant's  body, 
he  turned  his  own  a  little,  and  pushing  his  spear  at  him  with. all  his 
force,  tumbled  him  into  the  ditch.  The  Achfeans,  in  admiration  of 
this  exploit,  and  of  his  conduct  in  the  whole  action,  set  up  his  statue 
in  brass  at  Delphi,  in  the  attitude  in  vihlch  he  killed  the  tyrant. 

Jt  is  reported,  that  at  the  Neniean  games,  a  little  after  he  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  Philopoemen,  then  ciiosea  general  the 
second  time,  and  at  leisure  on  account  of  that  great  festival,  first 
caused  this  phalanx,  in  the  best  order  and  attire,  to  pass  in  review 
before  the  Grteks,  and  to  make  all  the  movements  which  the  art  of 
war  teaches,  wiih  the  utmost  vigour  and  agility.  After  this  he  en- 
tered the  theatre,  wliile  the  musicians  were  contending  for  the 
prize.      He   was  attended  by  the  youth  in  their  military  cloaks  and 

scarlet  vests These  young  men  were  all  well  made,  of  the  same  age 

and  stature ;  and  though  they  showed  great  respect  for  their  general,. 
yet  they  seemed  not  a  little  elated  themselves  with  the  many  glorious 
battles  they  had  fought.  In  the  moment  that  they  entered,  Pylades 
the  musician  happened  to  be  singing  to  his  lyre  the  Pcrscc  of  Timcr 
theus*,  and  was  pronouncing  this  verse,  witli  which  it  begins. 

The  palm  ot' Liberty  tor  Greece  I  won; 

when  the  people.,  struck  with  the  grandeur  (S  tlic  poetry,  sung  by  u 
voice  equally  excellent,  from  every  part  of  th.e  tlieatre  turned  their 
eyes  upon  Philopoemen,  and  welcomed  him  with  the  loudest  plaudits. 
Triey  caught  in  idea  the  ancient  dignity  of  Greece,  and  in  their  present 
confidence  aspired  to  the  lofty  spirit  of  former  times. 

As  young  horses  require  their  accustomed  riders,  and  are  wild  and 
unruly  when  mounted  by  strangers,  so  it  was  with  the  Achaeans. 
When  their  forces  were  under  any  other  commander,  on  every  great 
emergency,  they  grew  discontented,  and  looked  about  for  Philopoe- 

*  Timothens  was  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  flourished  about  tlie  ninety  fifth  Olynipiad;^ 
three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years  before  the  Christian  crs^. 
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men ;  and  if  he  did  but  make  his  appearance,  they  were  soon  satisfied 
again,  and  fitted  for  action  by  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in 
him;  well  knowing  that  he  was  t!ie  only  general  whom  tlieir  ene- 
mies durst  not  look  in  the  face,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  tremble 
at  his  very  name. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  thinking  he  could  easily  bring  the  A- 
chaeans  under  him  again,  if  Philopoemen  was  out  of  the  way,  privately 
sent  some  persons  to  Argos  to  assassinate  him.  But  this  treachery 
was  timely  discovered,  and  brought  upon  Philip  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  all  the  Greeks.  Tiie  Boeotians  were  besieging  Megara, 
and  hoped  to  be  soon  masters  of  the  place,  wlien  a  report,  though 
not  a  true  one,  being  spread  among  them,  that  Philopoemen  was  ap- 
proaching to  the  relief  of  the  besieged,  they  left  their  scaling-ladders, 
already  planted  against  the  walls,  and  took  to  flight.  Nabis,  who 
was  tyrant  of  Lacedaamon  after  Machanidas,  had  taken  Messene  by 
surprise;  and  Philopoemen,  who  was  out  of  command,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Lysippus,  then  general  of  the  Achasans,  to  succour  the 
Messenians  :  but  not  prevailing  with  him,  because  he  said  the  enemy 
was  within,  and  the  place  irrecoverably  lost,  he  went  himself,  taking 
with  him  his  own  citizens^  who  waited  neither  for  form  of  law  nor 
commission,  but  followed  him  upon  this  natural  princi{»le,  that  he 
who  excels  should  always  command.  When  he  was  got  pretty  near, 
Nabis  was  informed  of  it;  and  not  daring  to  wait,  tliough  his  army 
lay  quartered  in  the  town,  stole  out  at  another  gate  with  his  troops,  and 
marched  oft' precipitately,  thinking  himself  happy  if  he  could  escape. 
He  did  indeed  escape,  but  Messene  was  rescued. 

Thus  far  every  thing  is  great  in  the  character  of  Philopoemen. 
But  as  for  his  going  a  second  time  into  Crete  at  the  request  of  the 
Gortynlans,  who  were  engaged  in  war,  and  wanted  him  for  general, 
it  has  been  blamed,  either  as  an  act  of  cowardice  in  deserting  his  own 
country  when  she  was  distressed  by  Nabis,  or  as  an  unseasonable  am- 
bition to  show  himself  to  strangers And  It  is  true,  the  Megalopo- 

litans  were  then  so  hard  pressed,  that  they  were  obliged  to  shut 
themselves  up  within  their  walls,  and  to  sow  corn  in  their  very 
streets;  the  enemy  having  laid  waste  their  lands,  and  encamped 
almost  at  their  gates.  Philopoemen,  therefore,  by  entering  into  the 
service  of  the  Cretans  at  such  a  time,  and  taking  a  command  be3'ond 
sea,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  pretence  to  accuse  him  of  basely 
flying  from  the  war  at  home. 

Yet  it  is  said,  that  as  the  Achaeans  had  chosen  other  generals, 
Philopoemen,  being  unemployed,  bestowed  his  leisure  upon  the 
Gortynlans,  and  took  a  command  among  them  at  their  request.  For 
lie  had  an  extreme  aversion  to  idleness,  and  was  desirous,  above  all 
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things,  to  keep  his  talents,  as  a  soldier  and  a  general,  in  constant 
practice.  This  was  clear  from  what  he  said  of  Ptolemy.  Some 
were  commending  that  prince  for  daily  studying  the  art  of  war,  and 
improving  his  strength  by  martial  exercise;  '*  Who,"  said  he, 
'^  can  praise  a  prince  of  his  age,  that  is  always  preparing,  and 
never  performs?" 

The  Mcgalopolitans,  highly  incensed  at  his  absence,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  a  desertion,  were  inclined  to  pass  an  outlawry  against  him. 
But  the  Achasans  prevented  them,  by  sending  their  general  Aris- 
taenetus  *  to  Megalopolis,  who,  though  he  differed  with  Philopoemen 
about  matters  of  government,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  declared  an 
outlaw.  PhilopaMiien,  finding  himself  neglected  by  his  citizens, 
drew  oft"  from  them  several  of  the  neighbouring  boroughs,  and  in- 
structed them  to  allege  that  they  were  not  comprised  in  their  tax- 
ations, nor  originally  of  their  dependencies.  By  assisting  them  to 
maintain  this  pretext,  he  lessened  the  authority  of  Megalopolis  ia 
the  general  assembly  of  the  ilchffians.  But  these  things  happened 
some  time  after. 

Whilst  he  commanded  tiie  Gortynians  in  Crete,  he  did  not,  like  a 
Peloponnesian  or  Arcadian,  make  war  in  an  open  generous  manner, 
but,  adopting  the  Cretan  customs,  and  using  their  artifices  and  slights, 
their  stratagems  and  ambushes  against  themselves,  he  soon  showed 
that  their  devices  were  like  the  short-sighted  schemes  of  children,  when 
compared  vv'idi  the  long  reach  of  an  experienced  general. 

Having  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  these  means,  and  perform- 
ed many  exploits  in  that  country,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus  with 
honour.  Plere  he  found  Philip  beaten  by  T.  Q.  Flaminius,  and 
Nabis  engaged  in  war  both  with  the  Romans  and  Ach?eaus.  He  was 
immediately  chosen  general  of  the  Aeh.'eans;  but,  venturing  to  act 
at  sea,  lie  fell  under  the  same  misfortune  with  Epaminondas;  he  saw 
the  great  ideas  that  liad  been  formed  of  his  courage  and  conduct 
vanish  in  consequence  of  his  bad  success  in  a  naval  engagement. 
Some  say,  indeed,  that  Epaminondas  was  unwilling  that  his  country- 
men should  have  any  share  of  the  advantages  of  the  sea,  lest,  of  good 
soldiers  (as  Plato  expresses  it),  they  should  become  licentious  and 
dissolute  satlors;  and  therefore  chose  to  return  from  Asia  and  the 
isles  without  etVeciing  anything.  But  Philopcjemen,  being  persuaded 
that  liis  skill  in  the  land  service  would  ensure  his  success  at  sea, 
found  to  his  cost  how  much  experience  contributes  to  victoiy,  and 
how  much  practice  adds  in  all  things  to  our  powers.  For  he  was  not 
only  worsted  in  the  sea-fight  for  want  of  skill,  but  having  fitted  up 
an  old  ship   which   had  been  a  famous  vessel  forty   years  before, 

*   Pol  vbius  and  L'wy  call  him  Aristxnus. 
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and  manned  it  with  his  townsmen,  it  proved  so  leaky  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  Finding  that,  after  this,  the  enemy  des- 
pised him  as  a  man  who  disclaimed  all  pretensions  at  sea,  andthat 
they  had  insolently  laid  siege  to  Gythiuni,  he  set  sail  again;  and  as 
they  did  not  expect  him,  but  were  dispersed  without  any  precaution, 
by  reason  of  their  late  victory,  he  landed  in  the  night,  burnt  their 
camp,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them. 

A  few  days  after,  as  he  was  marching  through  a  diflicult  pass,  Nabis 
came  suddenly  upon  him.  The  Achaeans  were  in  great  terror,  think- 
ing it  impossible  to  escape  out  of  so  dangerous  a  passage,  which  the 
enemy  had  already  seized.  But  Philopoemen,  making  a  little  halt,  and 
seeing  at  once  the  nature  of  the  ground,  showed  that  skill  in  drawing 
up  an  army  is  the  capital  point  in  the  art  of  war;  for,  altering  a  little 
the  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  adapting  it  to  the  present  occasioia 
without  any  bustle,  he  easily  disengaged  them  from  tiie  difiiculty, 
and  then  falling  upon  the  enemy,  put  them  entirely  to  the  route. 
When  he  saw  that  they  fled  not  to  the  town,  but  dispersed  themselves 
about  the  country,  as  the  ground  was  woody  and  uneven,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  brooks  and  ditches,  impracticalde  for  the  horse,  lie  did 
not  go  on  the  pursuit,  but  encamped  before  the  evening.  Conclud- 
ing, however,  that  the  fugitives  would  return  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark, 
and  draw  up  in  a  straggling  manner  to  the  city,  he  placed  in  am- 
bush, by  the  brooks  and  hills  that  surrounded  it,  many  parties  of  the 
Achaeans  with  their  swords  in  their  hands.  By  this  means  the  greatest 
part  of  the  troops  of  Nabis  were  cut  off:  for  not  returning  in  a 
body,  but  as  the  chance  of  flight  dispersed  them,  they  fell  into  the;- 
enemy's  hands,  and  were  caught  like  so  many  birds,  ere  they  could 
enter  the  town. 

Philopoemen  being  received  on  tliis  account  with  great  honour  and 
applause  in  all  the  theatres  of  Greece,  it  gave  some  umbrage  to 
Flaminius,  a  man  naturally  ambitious.  For,  as  a  Roman  consul,  he 
thought  himself  entitled  to  much  greater  marks  of  distinction  among 
tlie  Achaans  than  a  man  of  Arcadia,  and  tliat,  as  a  public  benefac- 
tor, he  was  infinitely  above  him;  having,  by  one  pruclamation,  set 
free  all  that  part  of  Greece  which  had  been  enslaved  by  Philio  and 
the  Macedonians*.  After  this,  Flaminius  made  peace  with  Nabis; 
and  Nabis  was  assassinated  by  the  iEtulians.  Heniupon,  Sparta 
being  in  great  confusion,  Philopoemen,  seizing  the  opportunity,  came 
upon  it  with  his  army,  and,  partly  by  i'orce,  partly  by  jjcrsujision, 
brought  that  city  to  join  in  the  Achffiau  league.  The  gaining  over  a 
city  of  such  dignity  and  power  made  him  perfectly  adored  anion*'-  the 
Acheeans.    And,  indeed,  Sparta  was  an  acquisition  of  vast  importance 

*   Dacier  reads  Laccdamnniuns,  but  docs  not  mention  his  autiiority. 
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to  Achaia,  of  which  she  was  now  become  a  member.  It  was  also 
a  grateful  service  to  the  principal  Lacedaemonians,  who  hoped  now 
to  have  him  for  the  guardian  of  their  liberty.  For  which  reason, 
having  sold  the  house  and  goods  of  Nabis  by  a  public  decree,  they 
gave  the  money,  which  amounted  to  a  imndred  and  twenty  talents, 
to  Philopcemen,  and  determined  to  send  it  by  persons  deputed  from 
their  body. 

On  this  occasion  it  appeared  how  clear  his  integrity  was ;  that  he 
not  only  seemed,  but  teas  a  virtuous  man;  for  not  one  of  the  Spar- 
tans chose  to  speak  to  a  person  of  his  character  about  a  present;  but, 
afraid  of  the  office,  they  all  excused  themselves,  and  put  it  upon  Ti- 
molaus,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  rights  of  hospitality.     Timo- 
laus   went  to   Megalopolis,  and   was  entertained  at  Philopoemen's 
house;  but  when  he  observed  the  gravity  of  his  discourse,  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  diet,  and  his  integrity  of  manners,    quite  impregnable 
to  the  attacks  and  deceits  of  money,  he  said  not  a  word  about  the  pre- 
sent,  but,  liaving  assigned  another  cause  for  his  coming,    returned 
home.     He  was  sent  a   second  time,    but  could   not  mention  the 
money.     In  a  third  visit  he  brought  it  out  with  much  difficulty,  and 
declared  the   benevolence   of  Sparta  to   him.     Philopcemen  heard 
with  pleasure  what  he  had  to  say,  but  immediately  went  himself  to 
the  people  of  Lacedaemon,  and  advised  them  not  to  try  to  tempt  good 
men  with  money,  who  were  already  their  friends,  and  of  whose  virtues 
they  might  freely  avail  themselves,  but  to  buy  and  corrupt  bad  men, 
who  opposed  their   measures  in    council,  that,  thus  silenced,  they 
might  give  them  the  less  trouble;  it  being  much   better  to  stop  the 
moutiis  of  their  enemies  than  of  their  friends.     Such  was   Philopoe- 
men's contempt  of  money. 

Some  time  after,  Diophanes,  being  general  of  the  Achseans,  and 
hearing  that  the  Laced.-emonians  had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  from 
the  league,  determined  to  chastise  them*.  Meanwhile  they  pre- 
jiarcd  for  war,  and  raised  great  commotions  in  Peloponnesus.  Philo- 
poemen  tried  to  appease  Diophanes,  and  keep  him  quiet;  represent- 
ing to  him,  "  That  while  Antiochus  and  the  Romans  were  contend- 
ing in  the  heart  of  Greece  with  two  such  powerful  armies,  an  Acha?an 
general  should  turn  his  attention  to  them;  and,  instead  of  lighting 
up  a  war  at  home,  should  overlook  and  pass  by  some  real  injuries." 
When  he  found  that  Diophanes  did  not  liearken  to  him,  but  marciied 
along  with  Flaminius  into  Laconia,  and  that  they  took  their  route 
towards  Sparta,  he  did  a  thing  which  cannot  be  vindicated  by  law  and 
strict  justice,  but  which  discovers  a  great  and  noble  daring.     He  got 

*  The  same  year,  Caius  Livius  with  tht  Roman  fleet  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  near 
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into  the  town  himstlf,  and,  though  but  a  private  man,  shut  the  gates 
against  an  Achaean  general  and  a  Roman  consul ;  healed  the  divi- 
sions among  the  Lacedtemonlans,  and  brought  them  lAck  to  the 
league. 

Yet  afterwards,  when  he  was  general  himself,  upon  some  new  sub- 
ject of  complaint  against  that  people,  he  restored  their  exiles,  and 
put  eighty  citizens  to  death,  as  Polybius'tells  us,  or,  according  to 
Aristocrates,  three  hundred  and  fifty.  He  demolished  their  walls, 
took  from  them  great  part  of  tlieir  territory,  and  added  it  to  that  of 
Megalopolis.  All  who  had  been  made  free  of  Sparta  by  the  tyrants, 
he  disfranchised  and  carried  into  Achaia,  except  tlnee  thousand,  who 
refused  to  quit  the  place,  and  those  he  sold  for  slaves.  By  way  of 
insult,  as  it  were,  upon  Sparta,  with  the  money  arising  thence  he 
built  a  portico  in  Megalopolis.  Pursuing  his  vengeance  against  that 
unhappy  people,  who  had  already  suffered  more  than  they  deserved, 
lie  added  one  cruel  and  most  unjust  thing  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
it;  he  destroyed  their  constitution;  he  ab{)lisiied  the  discipline 
of  Lycurgus,  compelled  them  to  give  their  children  and  youth  an  A- 
chaean  education,  instead  of  that  of  their  own  country,  being  persuad- 
ed that  their  spirit  could  never  be  humbled  while  they  adhered  to  ihe 
institutions  of  their  great  lawgiver.  Thus  brought,  by  the  weight 
of  their  calamities,  to  have  the  sinews  of  their  city  cut  by  Philopcemen, 
they  grew  tame  and  submissive.  Some  time  after,  indeed,  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Romans,  they  shook  off  the  Achasan  customs,  and  re- 
established their  ancient  ones,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done,  after  so  much 
misery  and  corruption. 

When  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  the  war  with  Antiochus  in 
Greece,  Philopcemen  was  in  a  private  station.  And  \\hen  he  saw 
Antiochus  sit  still  at  Chalcia,  and  spend  his  time  in  youthful  love, 
and  a  marriage  unsuitable  to  his  years,  while  the  Syrians  roamed  from 
town  to  town  without  discipline  and  without  ofncers,  and  minded 
nothing  but  their  pleasures,  he  repined  extremely  that  he  was  not 
then  general  of  the  Ach^eans,  and  scrupled  not  to  declare  that  he 
envied  the  Romans  their  victory:  "  For,  had  I  been  in  command," 
said  he,  "  I  would  have  cut  them  all  in  pieces  in  the  taverns."  After 
Antiochus  was  overcome,  the  Romans  pressed  still  harder  upon 
Greece,  and  hemmed  in  the  Aclieeans  with  their  power;  the  orators, 
too,  inclined  to  their  interest.  Under  the  auspices  of  Heaven,  tiieir 
strength  prevailed  over  all;  and  the  point  was  at  hand  where  for- 
tune, who  had  long  veered,  was  to  stand  still.  In  these  circum- 
stances, Philopcemen,  like  a  good  pilot,  struggled  with  the  storm. 
Sometimes  he  was  forced  to  give  way  a  little,  and  yield  to  the  times^ 
but,  on  most  occasions,  maintaining  the  conflict,  he  endeavoured  to 
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diaw  all  that  were  considerable,  either  for  their  eloquence  or  riches, 
to  the  side  of  liberty.  Arlstaenetus,  the  Mtgalopolitan,  who  had  great 
interest  among  the  AchsRans,  but  always  courted  the  Romans,  de- 
clared it  in  counsel  as  his  opinion,  "  That  they  ought  not  to  be  op- 
posed or  disobliged  in  any  thing."  Philoposmen  heard  him  with 
silent  indignation ;  and  at  last,  when  he  could  refrain  no  longer,  said 
to  him,  '*  And  why  in  such  haste,  wretched  man,  to  see  an  end  of 
Greece?"  Manius*,  the  Roman  consul,  after  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus,  moved  the  Achjeans  to  permit  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles  to 
return,  and  Titus  seconded  him  in  his  application;  but  Philopoemen 
opposed  it,  not  out  of  any  ill-will  to  the  exiles,  but  because  he  was 
willing  they  should  be  indebted  for  that  benefit  to  himself  and  the 
Achaeans,  and  not  to  the  favour  of  Titus  and  the  Romans ;  for  the  next 
year,  when  he  was  general  himself,  he  restored  them.  Thus  his  gallant 
spirit  led  him  to  contend  with  tlie  prevailing  powers. 

He  was  elected  general  of  the  Achaeans,  the  eighth  time,  when 
seventy  years  of  age;  and  now  he  hoped  not  only  to  pass  the  year  oi 
his  magistracy  witliout  war,  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet. 
For  as  the  force  of  distempers  abates  with  the  strength  of  the  bodj', 
so  in  the  states  of  Greece  the  spirit  of  contention  failed  with  their 
power.  Some  avenging  deity,  however,  threw  him  down  at  last,  like 
one  who,  with  matchless  speed,  runs  over  the  race,  and  stumbles 
at  the  goal.  It  seems  that,  being  in  company  where  a  certain  general 
was  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  man,  Piiiloposmen  said,  "  There 
was  no  great  account  to  be  made  of  a  man  who  suflered  himself  to 
be  taken  alive."  A  few  days  after  this,  Dinocrates  the  Messenian, 
who  was  particularly  on  bad  terms  with  Philopoemen,  and,  indeed, 
not  upon  good  ones  with  any  one,  by  reason  of  his  profligate  and 
wicked  life,  found  means  to  draw  Messene  oft'  from  the  league; 
and  it  w^a  also  said  that  he  was  going  to  sieze  a  little  place  called 
Colonist.  Philopcemen  was  tb.en  at  Argos,  sick  of  a  fever;  but 
ujion  this  news  he  pushed  to  JSIegalopolis.  and  reached  it  in  one  day, 
tiiough  it  was  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  furlongs.  From  thence 
be  presently  drew  out  a  body  of  horse,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  but 
all  young  men,  v.ho,  from  affection  to  his  person,  and  ambition  for 
glory,  followed  him  as  volunteers.  With  these  he  marched  towards 
Messene,  and  meeting  Dinocrates  on  Evander's  hillt?  he   attacked 

*  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio. 

t  There  is  no  such  place  known  <is  CWonw.  Livv  (lib.  xxxii.)  calls  it  CrroTJc;  and 
riutarth  probably  wrote  Corona,  or  Coroiiis.  Strabo  mentions  the  latter  as  a  place  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messene. 

{  Evundcr's  hill  is  likewise  unknown.  Polybiiis,  and  after  him  PausaniaSj  mentions  a 
hill  called  Evan,  (which  name  it  probably  had  from  the  cries  of  the  B;'.cchanals)  not  far 
from  Messene. 
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and  put  liim  to  flight.  But  five  hundred  men,  who  guarded  tlie  flat 
country,  suddenly  coming  up,  the  otliers  who  were  routed,  seeing 
them,  rallied  again  about  the  hills.  Hereupon  Philopoemen,  afraid 
of  being  surrounded,  and  desirous  of  saving  his  young  cavalry,  re- 
treated upon  rough  and  difficult  ground,  while  he  was  in  the  rear, 
often  turning  upon  the  enemy,  and  endeavouring  to  draw  them  en- 
tirely upon  himself.  Yet  none  of  them  dared  to  encounter  himj 
they  only  shouted  and  rode  about  him  at  a  distance.  As  he  often 
faced  about,  and  left  his  main  body,  on  account  of  his  young  men, 
each  of  whom  he  was  solicitous  to  put  out  of  danger,  at  last  he  found 
himself  alone  amidst  a  number  of  the  enemy.  Even  then  they  durst 
not  attack  him  hand  to  liand,  but,  hurling  their  darts  at  a  distance, 
they  drove  In'm  upon  steep  and  craggy  places,  where  he  could  scarcely 
make  his  horse  go,  though  he  spurred  him  continually.  He  was  still 
active  through  exercise,  and  for  that  reason  his  age  was  no  hinder- 
ancc  to  his  escape ;  but  being  weakened  by  sickness,  and  extremely 
fatigued  with  his  journey,  his  horse  threw  him,  now  heavy  and  en- 
cumbered, upon  the  stones.  His  head  was  wounded  with  tiie  fall, 
and  h,e  lay  a  long  time  speechless,  so  that  the  enemy,  thinking  him 
dead,  began  to  turn  him,  in  order  to  strip  him  of  his  arms.  But  find- 
ing that  he  raised  his  head  and  opened  his  eyes,  they  gathered  thick 
a1)oat  him,  bound  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  led  him  off  wiih  such 
liuwortliv  treatment  and  gross  abuse,  as  Pliilopoemen  could  never  have 
supposed  iie  should  come  to  suifer  even  from  Dinocrates. 

Tiie  Messenians,  elated  at  the  news,  flocked  to  the  gates.  But 
when  they  saw  Philopcemen  drairged  along  in  a  manner  so  unworthy 
of  the  glow  of  his  achievements  and  trophies,  most  of  them  were 
touched  with  pity  and  compassion  for  his  misfortune.  They  shed 
tears,  and  contemned  all  human  greatness  as  a  faithless  support,  as 
vanity  and  nothing.  Their  tears,  by  little  and  little,  turned  to  kind 
words,  and  they  began  to  say  they  ought  to  remember  his  former  be- 
nefits, and  the  liberty  he  had  procured  them  by  expelling  the  tyrant 
Nabis.  A  few  there  were,  indeed,  who,  to  gratify  Dinocrates,  talked 
of  putting  Piiilopcemen  to  torture  and  to  death,  as  a  dangerous  and 
implacable  enemy,  and  the  more  to  be  dreaded  by  Dinocrates,  if  he 
escaped  after  being  made  prisoner,  and  treated  with  such  indignity. 
At  last  they  put  him  in  a  dungeon  called  the  Treasury^ ^  which  had 
neither  air  nor  light  from  without,  and  which,  having  no  doors,  was 
closed  with  a  great  stone.  In  this  dungeon  they  shut  him  up  with 
the  stone,  and  placed  a  guard  around  it. 

*  The  public  treasure  was  kept  tliere;  and  it  was  sliut  up  with  au  immense  stonej 
pioved  to  it  b^-  an  engine.     Lif.  I.  xxxix, 
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Meanwhile,  the  Achaean  cavalry,  recollecting  themselves  after  their 
flight,  found  that  Philopoemen  was  not  with  them,  and  probably  had 
lost  his  life.  They  made  a  stand,  and  called  him  with  loud  cries, 
blaming  each  other  for  making  a  base  and  shameful  escape,  by  aban- 
doning their  general,  who  had  been  prodigal  of  his  own  life  in  order 
to  save  theirs.  By  much  search  and  inquiry  about  the  country, 
they  got  intelligence  that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  the  heavy 
news  to  the  states  of  Achaia,who,  considering  it  as  the  greatest  of  losses, 
resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  demand  him  of  the  Messenians,  and 
in  the  mean  time  prepared  for  war. 

While  the  Acheeans  were  taking  these  resolutions,  Dinocrates, 
■\vho  most  of  all  dreaded  time,  as  the  thing  most  likely  to  save  Phi- 
loposmen,  determined  to  be  before-liand  with  the  league.  There- 
fore, when  night  was  come,  and  the  multitude  retired,  he  opened 
the  dungeon,  and  sent  in  one  of  his  servants  with  a  dose  of  poison, 
and  orders  not  to  leave  him  till  he  had  taken  it.  Philopoemen  was 
laid  down. in  his  cloak,  but  not  asleep:  vexation  and  resentment  kept 
him  awake.  When  he  saw  the  ligiit,  and  the  man  standing  by  him 
with  a  cup  of  poison,  he  raised  himself  up  as  well  as  his  weakness 
would  permit,  and,  receiving  the  cup,  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  had 
heard  any  thing  of  his  cavalry,  and  particularly  of  Lycortas?"  The 
executioner  answering  that  they  almost  all  escaped,  he  nodded  his 
head  in  sign  of  satisfaction ;  and  looking  kindly  upon  him,  said, 
*^  Thou  bringest  good  tidings,  and  we  are  not  in  all  respects  un- 
happy." Without  uttering  another  word,  or  breathing  the  least 
sigh,  he  drank  offihe  poison,  and  laid  down  again.  He  was  already 
brought  so  lov,-,  that  he  could  not  make  much  struggle  with  the  fatal 
dose,  and  it  dispatched  him  presently. 

The  news  of  his  death  filled  all  Achaia  with  grief  and  lamenta- 
tation.  All  the  youth  immediately  repaired  with  the  deputies  of  the 
several  cities  to  Megalopolis,  where  they  resolved,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  take  their  revenge:  for  this  purpose,  having  cliosen  Ly- 
cortas* for  their  general,  they  entered  Messene,  and  ravaged  the 
country,  till  the  Messenians,  with  one  consent,  opened  their  gates 
and  received  them.  Dinocrates  prevented  their  revenge  by  killing 
himself;  and  those  who  voted  for  having  Philopoemen  put  to  death 
followed  his  example.  But  such  as  were  for  having  him  put  to 
the  torture  were  taken  by  Lycortas,  and  reserved  for  more  painful 
punishments. 

*  This  was  in  tlie    second  year  of  the  hundred   and    forty-ninth  Olympiad.     Ly- 
cortas was  father  to  Polybiiis  the  historian^    wiio  was  in  the  action,  and  might  be  then 
f        about  twenty  years  of  age. 
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When  they  had  burnt  his  remains,  they  put  the  ashes  in  an  urn, 
and  returned,  not  in  a  disorderly  and  promiscuous  manner,  but 
uniting  a  kind  of  triumphal  march  witli  the  funeral  solemnity.  First 
came  the  foot,  with  crowns  of  victory  on  their  heads,  and  tears  in 
their  eyes,  and  attended  by  tlieir  captive  enemies  in  fetters.  Poly- 
bius,  the  general's  son,  with  the  principal  Achseans  about  him,  car- 
ried the  urn,  which  was  so  adorned  with  ribbons  and  garlands  that  it 
was  hardly  visible.  The  march  was  closed  by  the  cavahy,  com- 
pletely armed  and  superbly  mounted;  they  neither  expressed  in  their 
looks  the  melancholy  of  such  a  mourning,  nor  the  joy  of  a  victory. 
The  people  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  their  way  flocked  out,  as  if 
it  had  been  to  meet  him  returning  from  a  glorious  campaign,  touch- 
ed the  urn  with  great  respect,  and  conducted  it  to  Megalopolis. 
The  old  men,  the  women,  and  children,  who  joined  tiie  procession, 
raised  such  a  bitter  lamentation,  that  it  spread  through  the  army, 
and  was  re-echoed  by  the  city,  which,  besides  her  grief  for  Philo- 
poemen,  bemoaned  her  own  calamity,  as  in  him  she  thought  she  lost 
the  chief  rank  and  influence  among  the  Achaeans. 

His  interment  was  suitable  to  his  dignity,  and  the  Messenian  pri- 
soners were  stoned  to  death  at  iiis  tomb.  JMany  statues  were  set 
up*,  and  many  honours  decreed  him  by  tlie  Grecian  cities.  But 
wiien  Greece  was  involved  in  the  dreadful  misfortunes  of  Corinth,  a 
certain  Roman  attempted  to  get  them  all  pulled  downf,  accusing 
him  in  form,  as  if  lie  had  been  alive,  of  implacable  enmity  to  tiie 
Romans.  When  he  had  finished  the  impeachment,  and  Polybius 
had  answered  his  calumnies,  neither  Mummius  nor  his  lieutenants 
would  suffer  the  monuments  of  so  illustrious  a  man  to  be  defaced, 
though  he  had  opposed  both  Flaminius  and  Glabrio  not  a  little. 
For  they  made  a  proper  distinction  between  virtue  and  interest,  be- 
tween honour  and  advantage;  well  concluding  that  rewards  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  are  always  due  from  persons  obliged  to 
their  benefactors,  and  honour  and  respect  from  men  of  merit  to  each 
other.     So  much  concerning  Philoposmen. 

*  Pausanias,  in  his  Arcadic,  gives  us  the  inscription  the  Tegeans  put  upon  one  of 
those  statues, 

t  This  happened  thirty-seven  years  after  his  death,  that  is,  the  second  year  of  the 
hundred  and  forty-eighth  Olympiad,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  before  the  Chri»- 
tian  era. 
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TITUS  QUINCTIUS  FLAMINIUS. 

THE  person  vv'liom  we  put  in  parallel  with  Philopcemen  is  Titus 
Quinclius  Flaminlus*.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  being  acquainted 
with  his  countenance  and  figure  need  hut  look  upon  the  statue  in 
brass  which  is  erected  at  Rome,  with  a  Greek  inscription  upon  it,  op- 
posite the  Circus  Maxinms,  near  the  great  statue  of  Apollo,  whicli 
was  brought  from  Carthage.  As  to  his  disposition,  he  was  quick 
both  to  resent  an  injury,  and  to  do  a  service.  But  his  resentment 
was  not  in  all  respects  like  his  affection,  for  he  punished  ligiitly,  and 
soon  forgot  the  offence;  but  his  attachments  and  services  were  last- 
ing and  comj)iete.  For  the  persons  whom  he  had  obliged  he  ever 
retained  a  kind  regard;  as  if,  instead  of  receiving,  they  had  conferred 
a  favour;  and  considering,  them  as  his  greatest  treasure,  he  was 
always  ready  to  protect  and  to  promote  them.  Naturally  covetous 
of  honour  and  fame,  and  not  choosing  to  let  others  liave  any  share  in 
his  great  and  good  actions,  he  took  more  pleasure  in  those  whom  he 
could  assist,  tlian  in  those  who  could  give  him  assistance;  looking 
upon  the  fcjvmer  as  persons  who  afforded  room  for  the  exertion  of 
virtue,  and  the  latter  as  his  rivals  in  glory. 

From  his  youth  he  was  trained  up  to  the  profession  of  arms;  for 
Rome  having  then  many  important  wars  upon  her  hands,  her  youth 
betook  themselves  betimes  to  arms,  and  had  early  opportunities  to 
qualify  themselves  to  command.  Flaniinius  served  like  the  rest,  and 
was  first  a  legionary  tribune  under  the  consul  Marcellusf,  in  the  war, 
with  Hannibal.  Marcellus  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  slain; 
after  which  Flaminius  was  appointed  governor  of  Tarentum,  newly 
retaken,  and  of  the  country  about  it.  In  this  commission  he  grew 
no  less  famous  for  his  administration  of  justice   than   for  his  military 

■■  H 

*  It  ought  to  be  written  F/amuiinus,  and  not  Flmninius.  Polybius,  Livy,  and  all  the 
other  historians,  write  it  Flaminius.  Indeed,  the  Flaminii  were  a  very  different  family 
from  the  Flaiiiinini.  The  J'ormer  were  pntricians,  the  latter  plebeians.  Caias  Flanri- 
Jiius,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  at  the  lake  of  Thrasyiuenus,  was  of  the  plebeian 
family.  Besidi  s,  some  manuscripts,  for  instance,  tlie  I'ulcob.  an  Annn.  and  one  that 
Dacier  consulted,  have  it  Flaniiniiius  j  which  would  be  sutlicient  authority  to  correct 
it.  Bui  tliat  would  occasion  some  inconvenience,  because  Plutarch  has  calh  d  him  Fla- 
minius in  otlier  places,  as  well  as  hero  in  his  life;  and,  indeed,  several  mudcrn  writers 
have  done  the  same. 

+  He  was  appointed  a  tribune  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred 
and  forty-second  Olympiad;  consequently  he  was  bornin  the  firstyearof  the  hundred  and 
thirty-eighth  Olympiad,  which  was  the  year  of  Rome  526.  Livy  tells  us,  he  was  thirty- 
three  years  of  age  when  he  proclaimed  liberty  to  Greece, 
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skill;  for  which  reason  he  was  appointed  chief  director  of  the  two 
colonies  that  were  sent  \o  the  cities  of  Narnia  and  Cossa. 

This  inspired  him  with  such  lofty  thoughts,  that,  overlooking  the 
ordinary  previous  steps  by  which  young  men  ascend,  I  mean  the  of- 
fices of  tribune,  pr£etor,  and  ffidilc,  he  aimed  directly  at  the  consul- 
ship. Supported  by  those  colonists,  he  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
didate; but  the  tribunes  Fulvius  and  Manlius  opposed  him,  insist- 
ing that  it  was  a  strange  and  unheard-of  thing  for  a  man  so  young, 
who  was  not  yet  initiated  in  the  first  mysteries  of  government,  to  in- 
trude, in  contempt  of  the  laws,  into  the  highest  office  in  the  state. 
The  senate  referred  the  affair  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people;  and  the 
people  elected  him  consul,  though  he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old, 
with  Sextus  .^lius.  The  lots  being  cast  for  the  provinces,  the  war 
with  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  fell  to  Fiaminius;  and  this  hap- 
pened very  fortunately  for  the  Roman  people,  as  that  department  re- 
quired a  general  who  did  not  want  to  do  every  thing  by  force  and 
violence,  but  rather  by  gentleness  and  persuasion :  for  Macedonia 
furnished  Philip  with  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  his  wars,  but 
Greece  was  his  principal  dependence  for  a  war  of  any  length.  She 
it  was  that  supplied  him  with  money  and  provisions;  with  strong 
holds  and  places  of  retreat;  and,  in  a  word,  with  all  the  materials  of 
war;  so  that,  if  slie  could  not  be  disengaged  from  Philip,  the  war 
with  him  could  not  be  decided  by  a  single  battle.  Besides,  the 
Greeks  as  yet  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  Romans;  it  was 
now  first  to  be  established  by  the  intercourse  of  business;  and,  there- 
fore, they  would  not  so  soon  have  embraced  a  foreign  authority,  in- 
stead of  that  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to,  if  the  Roman 
general  had  not  been  a  man  of  great  good-nature,  who  was  more 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  treaty  than  of  the  sword ;  who  had  a  persua- 
sive manner  where  he  applied,  and  was  affable  and  easy  of  access 
when  applied  to,  and  who  had  a  constant  and  invariable  regard  to  jus-r 
tice.     But  this  will  better  appear  from  his  actions  themselves. 

Titus  finding  that  Sulpitius  and  Publiu;.*,  his  predecessors  in 
command,  had  not  entered  Macedonia  till  late  in  t'ne  season,  and 
then  did  not  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  but  sj)ent  their  time  in 
skirmishing  to  gain  some  particular  post  or  pass,  or  to  intercept  some 
provisions,  determined  not  to  act  like  them.  Tlicy  liad  v.nsted  the 
year  of  their  consulate  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  honours  and 
administration  of  domestic  affairs,  and  towards  the  close  of  tiie  vear 
they  repaired  to  their  province;  by  whicii  artilice  they  got  tiicir  com- 
mand continued  another  year,  being  the  first   year  in  character  of 

*  Publius  Sulpitius  Galba  was  consul  two  years  before.  Piibiius  Villius  Tapr>u!us  was 
fsnsul  tlie  year  after  Sulpitius,  and  next  before  Flainiaius. 
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consul,  and  tlie  second  of  pro-consul.  But  Titus,  ambitious  to  dis- 
tinguish his  consulship  by  some  important  expedition,  left  the  honours 
and  prerogatives  he  had  in  Rome ;  and  having  requested  the  senate 
to  permit  his  brother  Lucius  to  command  the  naval  forces,  and  se- 
lected three  thousand  men,  as  yet  in  full  vigour  and  spirits,  and  the 
glory  of  the  field,  from  those  troops  who,  under  Scipio,  had  subdued 
Asdrubal  in  Spain,  and  Hannibal  in  Africa,  he  crossed  the  sea,  and 
got  safe  into  Epirus.  There  he  found  Publius  encamped  over 
against  Philip,  who  had  been  a  long  time  defending  the  fords  of 
the  river  Apsus  and  the  adjoining  straits;  and  that  Publius  had 
not  been  able  to  effect  any  thing,  by  reason  of  the  natural  strength 
of  the  place. 

Titus  having  taken  the  command  of  the  army,  and  sent  Publius 
home,  set  himself  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  country.  Its  natural 
fortifications  are  equal  to  those  of  Tempe,  but  it  is  not  like  Tempe 
in  the  beauty  of  the  woods  and  groves,  and  the  verdure  of  vallies  and 
delicious  meads.  To  the  right  and  left  there  is  a  chain  of  lofty  moun-' 
tains,  between  which  there  is  a  deep  and  long  channel.  Down  this 
runs  the  river  Apsus,  like  the  Peneus,  both  in  its  appearance  and  rapi- 
dity. It  covers  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  each  side,  so  that  there  is 
left  only  a  narrow  craggy  path,  cut  out  close  by  the  stream,  which 
is  not  easy  for  an  army  to  pass  at  any  time,  and,  when  guarded,  is  not 
passable  at  all. 

There  were  some,  therefore,  who  advised  Flaminius  to  take  a  com- 
pass through  Dassaretus  along  the  Lycus,  which  was  an  easy  pas- 
sage. But  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  removed  too  far  from  the  sea  into 
a  country  that  was  barren  and  little  cultivated,  while  Philip  avoided 
a  battle,  he  might  come  to  want  provisions,  and  be  constrained,  like 
the  general  before  him,  to  retreat  to  tlie  sea  without  effecting  any 
thing.  This  determined  him  to  make  his  way  up  the  mountains 
sword  in  hand,  and  to  force  a  passage.  But  Philip's  army,  being 
possessed  of  the  heights,  showered  down  their  darts  and  arrows  upon 
the  Romans  from  every  quarter.  Several  sharp  contests  ensued,  in 
which  many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  but  none  that 
were  likely  to  be  decisive. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  shepherds  of  those  mountains  came  to 
the  consul  with  the  discovery  of  a  winding  way  neglected  by  the 
enemy,  by  which  they  promised  to  bring  his  army  to  the  top  in  three 
days  at  the  farthest;  and  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  they  had  said, 
they  brought  Charops,  the  son  of  JVIachatas,  prince  of  the  Epirots, 
who  was  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  and  privately  assisted  them  out  of 
fear  of  Philip.  As  Flaminius  could  confide  in  him,  he  sent  away  a 
tribune  with  four  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.     The  shep- 
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herds,  in  bonds,  led  the  way.  In  the  day-tune  they  lay  still  in  the 
hollows  of  the  woods,  and  in  the  night  they  marched;  for  the  moon 
was  then  at  full.  Flaniinius,  having  detached  this  party,  let  his 
main  body  rest  the  three  days,  and  only  had  some  slight  skirmishes 
with  the  enemy  to  take  up  their  attention.  But  the  day  that  he  ex- 
pected those  who  had  taken  the  circuit  to  appear  upon  the  heights, 
he  drew  out  his  forces  early,  both  the  heavy  and  light-armed,  and 
dividing  them  into  three  jiarts,  himself  led  the  van,  marching  his  men 
along  the  narrowest  path  by  the  side  of  the  river.  The  Macedonians 
galled  ban  with  their  darts;  but  he  maintained  the  combat,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantage  of  ground;  and  the  other  two  parties 
fought  with  all  the  spirit  of  emulation,  and  clung  to  the  rocks  with 
astonishing  ardour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sun  arose,  and  smoke  appeared  at  a  distance, 
not  very  strong,  but  like  the  mist  of  the  hills.  Being  on  the  back 
of  the  enemy,  they  did  not  observe  it,  for  it  came  from  the  troops 
who  had  reached  the  top.  Amidst  the  fatigue  of  the  engagement, 
the  Romans  were  in  doubt  whether  it  was   a  signal  or  not,  but  they 

inclined  to  believe  it  the  thing  they  wished .And  when  they  saw  it 

increase,  so  as  to  darken  the  air,  and  to  mount  higher  and  higher, 
they  were  well  assured  that  it  came  from  the  fires  which  their  friends 
had  lighted.  Hereupon  they  set  up  loud  shouts,  and  charging  the 
enemy  with  greater  vigour,  pushed  them  into  the  most  craggy  places. 
Tlie  shouts  were  re-echoed  by  those  behind  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain; and  now  the  Macedonians  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
Yet  tliere  were  not  above  two  thousand  slain,  the  pursuit  being  im- 
peded by  the  difficulty  of  tlie  ascent.  The  Romans,  however,  pil- 
laged the  camp,  seized  the  money  and  slaves,  aiid  became  absolute 
masters  of  the  pass. 

They  then  traversed  all  Epirus,  but  with  such  order  and  discipline, 
that  though  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  their  ships  and  the 
sea,  and  had  not  the  usual  monthly  allowance  of  corn,  or  conveni- 
ence of  markets,  yet  they  spared  the  country,  which  at  the  same 
time  abounded  in  every  thing.  For  Flaminius  was  informed  that 
Philip,  in  iiis  passage  or  rather  flight  tlu'ough  Thessaly,  had  compelled 
the  people  to  quit  their  habitations,  and  rttire  to  the  mountains;  had 
burnt  the  towns,  and  had  given  as  plunder  to  his  men  what  was  too 
heavy  or  cumbersome  to  be  carried  ofl";  and  sij  iiad  in  a  manner  yielded 
up  the  country  to  the  Romans.  Tlie  consul,  therefore,  made  a  point 
of  it  to  prevail  with  his  men  to  spare  it  as  their  own,  to  march  through 
it  as  land  already  ceded  to  them. 

The  event  soon  showed  the  benefit  of  this  good  order:  for  as  soon 
as  they  entered  Thessaly,  all  its  cities  declared  for  them,   and   the 
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Greeks  within  Thermopylae  longed  for  the  protection  of  Flaminius, 
and  gave  up  their  hearts  to  him.  The  Achsans  renounced  their  al- 
liance with  Philip,  and  by  a  solemn  decree  resolved  to  take  part  with 
the  Romans  against  him.  And  though  the  yEtoliaus,  who  at  that 
time  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Romans,  made  the  Opuntians  an 
offer  to  garrison  and  defend  their  city,  they  refused  it;  and,  having 
sent  for  Flaminius,  put  themselves  in  his  hands. 

It  is  reported  of  Pyrrhus,  when,  from  an  eminence,  he  had  first  a 
prospect  of  tiie  disposition  of  the  Roman  army,  that  he  said,  "  I  see 
nothing  barbarian-like  in  the  ranks  of  these  barbarians."  Indeed, 
all  who  once  saw  Flaminius  spoke  of  him  in  the  same  terms.  They 
had  heard  the  Macedonians  represent  him  as  the  fierce  commander  of 
a  host  of  barbarians,  who  was  come  to  ruin  and  destroy,  and  to  re- 
duce all  to  slavery:  and  when  afterwards  they  met  a  young  man  of  a 
mild  aspect,  who  spoke  very  good  Greek,  and  was  a  lover  of  true 
honour,  they  were  extremely  taken  wiai  him,  and  excited  the  kind 
regards  of  their  cities  to  him,  as  to  a  general  who  would  lead  them 
to  liberty. 

After  this,  Philip  seeming  inclined  to  treat,  Flaminius  came  to  an 
interview  with  him*,  and  offered  liim  peace  and  friendship  with 
Rome,  on  condition  that  he  left  the  Grecians  free,  and  withdrew 
his  garrisons  from  their  cities.  And  as  he  refused  those  terms, 
it  was  obvious  even  to  the  partisans  of  Philip  tliat  the  Romans 
were  not  come  to  fight  against  the  Greeks,  but  for  Greece  against 
the  Macedonians. 

The  rest  of  Greece  acceding  voluntarily  to  the  confederacy,  tlie 
consul  entered  Boeotia,  but  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  the  cliief  of 
the  Thebans  came  to  meet  him.  They  were  inclined  to  the  Mace- 
donian interest  on  account  of  Barchyllas,  but  they  honoured  and  re- 
spected Flaminius,  and  were  willing  to  preserve  the  friendship  of 
both.  Flaminius  received  them  with  great  goodness,  embraced 
them,  and  went  on  slowly  with  them,  asking  various  questions,  and 
entertaining  them  with  discourse,  on  purpose  to  give  his  soldiers  time 
to  come  up.  Thus  advancing  insensibly  to  the  gates  of  Thebes,  he 
entered  the  city  with  them.  They  did  not  indeed  quite  relish  the 
thing,  but  they  were  afraid  to  forbid  him,  as  he  came  so  well  attended. 
Then,  as  if  he  had  been  no  ways  master  of  the  town,  he  endeavoured 
by  persuasion  to  bring  it  to  declare  for  the  Romans;  king  Attalus 
seconding  him,  and  using  all  his  rhetoric  to  the  Thebans.  But  that 
prince,  it  seems,  in  his  eagerness  to  serve  Flaminius,  exerting  him- 
self more  than  his  age  could  bear,  was  seized,  as  he  was  speaking, 
with  a  giddiness  or  rheum,  which  made  him  swoon  away.  A  few  days 
•  See  Polybiusj  book  xvii. 
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after,  his  fleet  conveyed  him  into  Asia,  and  lie  died  there.   As  for  the 
Boeotians,  tiiey  took  part  with  the  Romans.  -7 

As  Philip  sent  an  emliassy  to  Rome,  Flaminius  also  sent  his  agents 
to  procure  a  decree  of  the  senate,  prolonging  his  commission  if  the 
war  continued,  or  else  empowering  him  to  make  peace.  For  his 
ambition  made  liim  apprehensive  that,  if  a  successor  were  sent,  he 

should  be  robbed  of  all  the  honour  of  the  war His  friends  managed 

matters  so  well  for  him,  that  Philip  failed  in  his  application,  and  the 
command  was  continued  to  Fiaminius.     Having  received  the  decree, 
he  was  greatly  elevated  in  his  hopes,  and  marched  immediately  into 
T hessaly  to  carry  on  tiie  war  against  Philip.     His  army  consisted  of 
more  than  twenty-six  thousand  men,  of  whom   the  iEtolians   fur- 
nished six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.     Philip's  forces 
were  not  inferior  in  number.     They  marched  against  each  other,  and 
arrived  near  Scotusa,  where  they  proposed  to  decide  the  affiiir  with 
the  sword.     The  vicinity  of  two  such  armies  had  not  the  usual  effect 
to  strike  the  oflicers  witii  a  mutual  awe;  on  tiie  contrary,  it  increased 
their  courage  and  ardour;  the  Romans  being  ambitious  to  conquer 
the  Macedonians,  whose  valour  and  power  Alexander  had   rendered 
so  famous,  and  the  Alacedonians  hoping,  if  they  coui  J  beat  the  Ro- 
mans, whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  more  respectable  enemvthan  the 
Persians,  to  raise  the  glory  of  Philip  above  that  of  Alexander.     Fia- 
minius, therefore,  exhorted  his  men  to  behave  with  the  greatest  cou- 
rage and  gallantry,  as  they  liad  to  contend  with   brave  adv^ersaries  in 
so  glorious  a  theatre  as  Greece.     On  the  other  side,  Philip,    in  order 
to  address  his  army,  ascended  an  eminence  without  his  camp,  which 
happened  to  be  a  burying-place,  either  not  knowing  it  to  be  so,  or,  in 
the  hurry,  not  attending  to  it.     There  he  began  an   oration,  such  as 
is  usual  before  a  battle;  but  the  omen   of  a   sepulclire   si^reading  a 
dismal  melancholy  among  the  troops,  he  stopped  and  put  off  the  ac- 
tion till  another  day. 

Next  morning  at  day-break,  after  a  rainy  night,  the  clouds  turning 
into  a  mist  darkened  the  plain;  and  as  the  day  came  on,  a  foggy 
tiiick  air  descending  from  the  hills,  covered  all  the  ground  between 
the  two  camps.  Tiiose,  therefore,  tliat  were  sent  out  on  both  sides 
to  sieze  posts  or  to  make  discoveries,  soon  meeting  unaw.ires,  en- 
gaged at  the  Cynosvcphalo' ,  which,  are  sliarp  tops  of  hills  standing 
opposite  each  othev,  and  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
heads  of  dogs.  The  success  of  these  skirmishes  was  variou.s,  by  rea- 
son of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  the  same  parties  sometimes 
flvingand  someoines  pursuing;  and  reinforcements  were  sent  on 
both  sides,  as  they  found  their  men  hard  pressed  and  giving  way;  till 
at  length  the  day  clearing  up,  the  action  became  general.     Philip, 
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who  was  in  the  liglit  wing,  advanced  from  the  rising  ground  with  bis 
whole  phalanx  against  the  Romans,  who  could  not,  even  the  bravest 
of  tliem,  stand  the  shock   of  the  united    shields   and  the  projected 
spears*.     But  the  Macedonian  left  wing  being  separated  and  inter- 
sected by  the  hills  f,  Flaminhis  observing  that,  and  having  no  hopes 
on  the  side  where  his  troops  gave  way,  hastened  to  the  other,  and 
there  charged  the  enemy,    where,  on  account  of  the  inequality  and 
roughness  of  the  country,  they  could  not  keep   in  the  close  form  of  a 
phalanx,  nor  line  their  ranks  to  any  great  depth,  but  were   forced  to 
fight  man  to  man,  in  heavy  and  unwieldy  armour.     For  the   Mace- 
donian phalanx  is  like  an  animal  of  enormous  strength,  while  it  keeps 
in  one  body,  and  preserves  its  union   of  locked   shields;  but,  when 
that  is  broken,  each  particular  soldier  loses  of  his  force,  as  well  be- 
cause of  the  form  of  his  armour,  as  because  the  strength  of  each  con- 
sists rather  in  his  being  a  part  of  the  whole,  than  in  his   single  per- 
son.    When  these  were  routed,  some  gave  chace  to  the  fugitives, 
others  took  those  Macedonians  in  flank  who  were  still  fighting;  the 
slaughter  was  great,   and   the   wing  lately  victorious  soon  broke  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  threw  down  their  arms   and   fled.     There 
were  no  less  than  eight  thousand  slain,  and  about  five  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners.     That  Philip  himself  esca])ed  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  i'Etolians,  who  took  to  plundering  the  camp,   while  the  Romans 
were  busied  in  the  pursuit,  so  that  at  their  return  there  was  nothing 
left  for  them. 

This  from  the  first  occasioned  quarrels  and  mutual  reproaches. 
But  afterwards  Flaminius  was  hurt  much  more  sensibly,  when  the 
iEtolians  ascribed  the  victory  to  themselves^,  and  endeavoured  to 
prepossess  the  Greeks  that  the  fact  was  really  so.  This  report  got 
sueh  ground,  that  the  poets  and  others,  in  the  verses  that  were  com- 
posed and  sung  on  this  occasion,  put  them  before  the  Romans.  The 
verses  most  in  vogue  were  the  following: 

Stranger!    unwept,  vmlionoiir'd  vvitU  a  grave. 
See  thrice  ten  thousand  bodies  of  the  brave! 
The  fierce  .(iitoliaiis,  and  tlie  Latui  power. 
Led  by  Flaminius,  rul'd  the  vengeful  hour; 
Kiiiathia's  scourge,  beneath  whose  strolic  thev  b!eJ ; 
And  swifter  tliau  the  roe  the  mighty  Philip  tied, 

*  The  pike  of  the  fifth  man  in  file  projected  beyond  the  front.  There  was,  therefore, 
au  amazing  strength  in  the  phalanx  while  it  stood  firm.  But  it  had  its  inconveniences. 
It  could  not  act  at  all  except  in  a  level  and  clear  field.   Polyh.  lib.  xvii.  sub  fin. 

t  Plutarch  makes  no  mention  of  the  elephants,  which,  according  to  Livy  and  Polybius, 
were  very  serviceable  to  Flaminius. 

%  Polybius  informs  us,  that  the  JMacedonians  in  the  first  encounter  had  the  advantage 
and  beat  the  Romans  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  they  had  gained.     And  he  affirms* 
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Alcceus  wrote  this  epigram  in  ridicule  of  Piiilip,  and  purposely 
misrepresented  the  number  of  the  slain.  The  epigram  was  indeed 
in  every  body's  mouth;  but  Fliiiiiinius  was  much  more  hurt  by  it  than 
Philip:  for  the  latter  parodied  Alcaeus  as  follows: 

Stranger !   unleav'cl,  unlionour'd  e'en  with  bark, 
See  this  sad  tree,  the  gibbet  of  Alcicus! 

Flaminius,  who  was  ambitious  of  the  praise  of  Greece,  was  not  a 
little  provoked  at  this,  and  therefore  managed  every  thing  afterwards 
by  himself,  paying  very  little  regard  to  the  i5^1tolians.  They,  in  their 
turn,  indulged  their  resentment;  and  when  Flaminius  liad  admitted 
proposals  for  an  accommodation,  and  received  an  embassy  for  that 
purpose  from  Philip,  the  ^Etolians  exclaimed,  in  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  that  he  sold  the  peace  to  the  Macedonian,  at  a  time  when 
lie  might  have  put  a  final  period  to  the  war,  and  have  destroyed  that 
empire  which  first  enslaved  the  Grecians.  These  speeches,  though 
groundless,  greatly  perplexed  the  allies;  but  Philip  coming  in  per- 
son to  treat,  and  submitting  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Flaminius  and  the  Romans,  rx^moved  all  suspicion. 

Thus  Flaminius  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  restored  Philip  his 
kingdom,  but  obliged  him  to  quit  all  claim  to  Greece:  he  fined  him 
a  thousand  talents,  took  away  all  his  ships  except  ten,  and  sent  De- 
metrius, one  of  his  sons,  hostage  to  Rome.  In  this  pacification  he 
made  a  happy  use  of  the  present,  and  wisely  provided  for  the  tim^to^ 
come:  for  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Romans,  and  now  an  exile,  being  at  the  court  of  Antiochus*,  exhorted 
him  to  meet  fortune,  who  opened  her  arms  to  him;  and  Antiochus 
himself,  seeing  his  power  very  considerable,  and  that  his  exploits  had 
already  gained  him  the  title  of  Great,  began  now  to  think  of  univer- 
sal monarchy,  and  particularly  of  setting  himseU'  against  (he  Romans. 
Had  not  Flaminius,  therefore,  in  his  great  wisdom  foreseen  this,  and 
made  peacef,  Antiochus  might  have  joined  Philip  in  the  war  with 
Greece,  and  those  two  kings,  then  the  most  powerful  in  the  world, 
have  made  a  common  cause  of  it,  which  would  have  called  Rome 
again  to  as  great  conflicts  and  dangers  as  she  had  experienced  in  the 
war  with  Hannibal.     But  Flaminius,  by  thus  putting  an  intermedi- 

tliat  hi  all  probability  the  Romans  would  have  been  put  to  flight,  ha.l  lliey  not  been  sup* 
ported  by  the  jEtolian  cavalry. 

*  This  ie  a  mistake:  Hannibal  did  not  come  to  the  court  of  Antiochus  (ill  llic  year  af- 
ter Flaminius  had  proclaimed  liberty  to  Greece  at  the  Ipthuiian  gamesj  Calo  and  \'a!e- 
rius  Flaccns,  who  were  then  codsmIs,  iiaving  sent  an  embassy  to  CttrfLiai;e  lo  loiuphun 
of  liim. 

t  Polybius  tells  us,  Flaminius  was  induced  to  conclude  a  pe^co  upon  the  intellin-ence 
h.e  had  received,  tliat  Antiochus  was  marching  towards  Greece  with  a  powerful  army  •  and 
he  was  afraid  Philip  might  lay  hold  on  that  advantage  to  continue  the  wlt. 
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ate  space  of  peace  between  the  two  wars,  and  finishing  the  one  before 
the  other  began,  cut  off  at  once  the  last  hope  of  Philip,  and  the  first 
of  Antiochus. 

The  ten  commissioners  no\v  sent  by  the  senate  to  assist  Flamini- 
us  advised  him  to  set  the  rest  of  Greece  free,  but  to  keep  garrisons 
in  the  cities  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Denietrias,  to  secure  them  in 
case  of  a  war  with  Antiochus.  But  the  jEtolians,  always  severe  in 
their  accusations,  and  now  more  so  tlian  ever,  endeavoured  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  insurrection  in  the  cities,  calling  upon  Flammiusto  knock 
off  tiie  shackles  of  Greece;  for  so  Philip  used  to  term  those  cities. 
They  asked  the  Greeks,  "  If  they  did  net  find  their  chain  very  com- 
fortable, now  it  was  more  polished,  though  heavier  than  before;  and 
if  they  did  not  consider  Flaminius  as  the  greatest  of  benefactors,  for 
unfettering  their  feet,  and  binding  them  by  the  neck."  Flaminius, 
afflicted  at  these  clamours,  begged  of  the  council  of  deputies,  and  at 
last  prevailed  with  them,  to  deliver  those  cities  from  the  garrisons, 
in  order  that  his  favour  to  the  Grecians  might  be  perfect  and- entire. 

They  were  then  celebrating  the  Isthmian  games,  and  an  innume- 
rable company  was  seated  to  see  the  exercises.  For  Greece,  now  en- 
joying full  peace  after  a  length  of  wars,  and  big  with  the  expectations 
of  liberty,  had  given  into  these  festivals  on  that  occasion.  Silence 
being  commanded  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a  herald  went  forth  and 
made  proclamation,  '*  That  the  Rotnan  senate,  and  Titus  Quinctius 
Flaminius,  the  general  and  proconsul,  having  vanquished  king  Phi- 
lip and  the  Macedonians,  took  off  al!  impositions,  and  withdrew  all 
garrisons  from  Greece,  and  restored  liberty,  and  their  own  laws  and 
privileges,  to  the  Corinthians,  Locrians,  Phocians,  Euboeans,  Achae- 
ans,  Phthistae,  Magnesians,  Thessalians,  and  Perrhaebians." 

At  first  the  proclamation  was  not  generally  or  distinctly  heard,  but 

a  confused  murmur  ran  through  the  theatre;  ^some  wondering,  some 

questioning,  and  others  calling  upon  the  herald  to  repeat  what  he  had 

said.     Silence  being  again  commanded,  the  herald  raised  his  voice, 

so  as  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  whole  assen)bly.     The  shout  whi<,-h 

they  gave  in  the  transport  of  joy  was  so  prodigious,  that  it  was  heard 

as  far  as  the  sea.     The  people  left  their  seats ;  there  was  no  further 

regard  paid  to  the  diversions;  all  hastened  to  embrace  and  to  address 

the  preserver  and  protector  of  Greece.     The  hyperbolical  accounts 

that  have  been  given  of  the  effect  of  loud  shouts  were  verified  on  that 

occasion;  for  the  crows  which  then  happened  to  be  fiying  over  their 

lieads  fell  into  the  theatre.     The  breaking  of  the  air  seems  to  have 

been  the  cause:  for  the  sound  of  many  united  vc'ces  being  violently 

strong,  the  parts  of  the  air  are   separatee!  by  it,  and  a  void  is  left, 

which  affords  the  birds  no  support :  or,  perhaps,  the  force  of  the  sound 
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Strikes  tlie  birds  like  an  arrow,  and  kills  them  in  an  instant:  or,  pos- 
sibly, a  circular  motion  is  caused  in  the  air,  as  a  whirlpool  is  produ- 
ced in  the  sea  by  the  agitations  of  a  storm. 

If  Flaminius,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  assembly  risen,  and  the  crowd 
rushing  towards  him,  had  not  avoided  them,  and  got  under  covert, 
he  must  have  been  surrounded,  and,  in  all  probability,  suffocated  by 
such  a  multitude.  When  they  had  almost  spent  themselves  in  ac- 
clamations about  his  pavilion,  and  night  was  now  come,  they  retired; 
and  whatever  friends  or  fellow-citizens  they  happened  to  see,  they 
embraced  and  caressed  again,  and  then  went  and  concluded  the  evening 
together  in  feasting  and  merriment.  There,  no  doubt,  redoubling 
their  joy,  they  began  to  recollect  and  talk  of  the  state  of  Greece: 
they  observed,  "  That  notwithstanding  the  many  great  wars  she  had 
been  engaged  in  for  liberty,  she  had  never  gained  a  more  secure  or 
agreeable  enjoyment  of  it  tb.an  now,  when  others  had  fought  for  her; 
that  glorious  and  important  prize  now  hardly  costing  them  a  drop  of 
blood,  or  a  tear:  that  of  human  excellencies,  valour  and  prudence 
were  but  rarely  met  with,  but  that  justice  was  still  more  uncommon: 
that  such  generals  as  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades, 
knew  how  to  manage  a  war,  and  to  gain  victories  both  by  sea  and  land; 
but  they  knew  not  how  to  apply  their  success  to  generous  and  noble 
purposes.  So  that  if  one  excepted  the  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Sala- 
mis,  of  PlataEa,  and  Thermopylae,  and  the  actions  of  Cimon  upon  the 
Eurymedon,  and  near  Cyprus,  Greece  had  fought  to  no  other  purpose 
but  to  bring  the  yoke  upon  herself;  all  the  trophies  she  had  erected 
were  monuments  of  her  dishonour,  and  at  last  her  affairs  were  ruined 
by  the  unjust  ambition  of  her  chiefs.  But  these  strangers,  who  had 
scarce  a  spark  of  any  thing  Grecian  left*,  who  scarce  retained  a  faint 
tradition  of  their  ancient  descent  from  us,  from  whom  tlie  least  in- 
clination, or  even  word  in  our  behalf,  ccukl  not  have  been  expected; 
these  strangers  have  run  the  greatest  risks,  and  submitted  to  the 
greatest  labours,  to  deliver  Greece  from  lier  cruel  and  tyrannic  mas- 
ters, and  to  crown  her  with  liberty  again." 

These  were  the  reflections  the  Grecians  made;  and  the  actions  of 
Flaminius  justified  them,  being  quite  agreeable  to  his  proclamation: 
for  he  immediately  dispatched  Lentulus  into  Asia  to  set  the  Bargyl- 
lians  free,  and  Titilliusf  into  Thrace,  to  draw  Philip's  garrisons  out 
of  the  towns  and  adjacent  islands.  Publius  Villius  set  sail  in  order  to 
treat  with  Antiochus  about  the  freedom  of  the  Grecians  under  him: 

*  According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Rome  was  stocked  with  iuliabitaiits  at 
first,  chiefly  from  those  Grecian  colonies  which  had  settled  in  the  south  of  Italy  before 
tlip  time  of  Romulus. 

t  Polybius  and  Livy  call  hira  Lucius  Stcrlinius, 
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ami  Flaminius  himself  went  to  Chalcis,  and  sailed  from  thence  to 
Magnesia,  where  he  removed  the  garrison,  and  put  the  government 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

At  Argos,  being  appointed  director  of  the  Nemean  games,  he  set- 
tled the  whole  order  of  them  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  and  on 

that  occasion  caused  liberty  to  be  proclaimed  again  by  the  crier 

And  as  he  passed  through  the  other  cities,  he  strongly  recommended 
to  them  an  adlierence  to  law,  a  strict  course  of  justice,  and  domestic 
peace  and  unanimity.  He  healed  thek  divisions ;  he  restored  their 
exiles.  In  short,  he  had  less  pleasure  in  the  conquest  of  the  Mace- 
donians, than  in  reconciling  the  Greeks  to  each  other;  and  their 
liberty  appeared  the  least  of  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon  them. 

It  is  said  that  when  Lycurgus  the  orator  had  delivered  Xenocrates 
the  philosopher  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who  were  hur- 
rying him  to  prison  for  the  tax  paid  by  strangers,  and  had  prosecuted 
them  for  their  insolence;  Xenocrates  afterwards  meeting  the  children 
of  Lycurgus,  said  to  them,  "  Children  1  have  made  a  noble  return 
to  your  father  for  the  service  he  did  me;  for  all  the  world  praise  him 
for  it,"  But  the  returns  which  attended  Flaminius  and  tlie  Romans, 
for  their  beneficence  to  the  Greeks,  terminated  not  in  praises  only, 
but  Justly  procured  them  the  confidence  of  all  mankind,  and  added 
greatly  to  their  power:  for  now  a  variety  of  people  not  only  accepted 
the  governors  set  over  them  by  Rome,  but  even  sent  for  them,  and 
begged  to  be  under  their  government.  And  not  only  cities  and  com- 
monwealths, but  kings,  when  injured  by  other  kings,  liad  recourse 
to  their  protection;  so  that,  the  divine  assistance  too  perhaj^s  co- 
operating, in  a  short  time  the  whole  world  became  subject  to  them. 
Flaminius  also  valued  himself  most  upon  the  liberty  he  had  bestowed 
on  Greece:  for  having  dedicated  some  silver  bucklers,  together  with 
his  own  shield,  at  Delphi,  he  put  upon  tliem  the  following  inscription : 

Ye  Spartan  twins,  who  tam'd  the  foaming  sleed. 
Ye  friends,  ye  patrons  of  each  glorious  deed. 
Behold  Flamiiiius,  of  Apneas'  line. 
Presents  this  offering  at  your  awfid  shrine. 
Ye  sons  of  love,  your  generous  paths  he  trod. 
And  snatch'd  from  Greece  each  little  tyrant's  rod 

He  offered  also  to  Apollo  a  golden  crown  inscribed  with  tiiese  verses; 

See  gratetul  Titus  homage  pay 

To  llice,  the  glorious  god  of  day; 

See  hint  with  gold  thy  locks  adorn. 

Thy  locks  which  shed  tli' ambrosial  morn. 

O  grant  him  fame  and  ev'ry  gift  divine, 

AVho  led  the  warriors  of  Eneas'  line. 

The  Grecians  have  had  the  noble  gift  of  liberty  twice  conferred  on 
them  in  the  city  of  Corinth  3  by  Flaminius  then,  and  by  Nero  in  our 
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times.  It  was  granted  in  both  cases  during  the  celebration  of  the  Isth- 
mian games.  Flaminius  had  it  proclaimed  by  a  herald;  but  Nero 
himself  declared  the  Grecians  free,  and  at  liberty  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  in  an  oration  which  he  made  from  the  rostrum  in  the 
public  assembly.     This  happened  long  after*. 

Flaminius  next  undertook  a  very  just  and  honourable  war  against 
Nabis,  the  wicked  and  abandoned  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon ;  but  in  this 
instance  he  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Greece:  for,  though  lie  might 
have  taken  him  prisoner,  he  would  not;  but  struck  up  a  league  with 
him,  and  left  Sparta  unworthily  in  bondage!  whether  it  was  that  he 
feared,  if  the  war  was  drawn  out  to  any  length,  a  successor  would  be 
sent  him  from  Rome,  who  v.-ould  rol)  him  of  the  glory  of  it;  or  whether, 
in  his  passion  for  fame,  he  was  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Philopoe- 
men,  a  man  who  on  all  occasions  had  distinguished  himself  among 
the  Greeks,  and  in  that  war  particularly  had  given  wonderful  proofs 
both  of  courage  and  conduct;  insomuch  that  the  Achaeans  gloried  in 
him  as  much  as  in  Flaminius,  and  paid  him  the  same  respect  in  their 
theatres.  This  greatly  hurt  Flaminius;  lie  could  not  bear  that  an 
Arcadian,  who  had  only  commanded  in  some  inconsiderable  wars  up- 
on the  confines  of  his  own  country,  should  be  "held  in  equal  admira- 
tion with  a  Rouia~n  consul,  who  had  fought  for  all  Greece.  Flami- 
nius, however,  did  not  want  apologies  for  his  conduct:  for  he  said, 
"  He  put  an  end  to  the  war,  because  he  saw  he  could  not  destroy  the 
tyrant  without  involving  all  t!ie  Spartans  in  the  mean  time  in  grea^ 
calamitiesf." 

The  Achaeans  decreed  Flaminius  many  honours,  but  none  seemed 
equal  to  his  services,  unless  it  were  one  present,  which  pleased  him 
above  all  the  rest.  It  was  this":  the  Romans  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  taken  prisoners  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  were  sold  for  slaves, 
and  dispersed  in  various  places.  Twelve  hundred  of  them  were  now 
in  Greece.  That  sad  reverse  of  fortune  made  them  always  unhappy, 
but  now  (as  might  be  expected)  they  were  still  more  so,  when  tiiey 
met  their  sons,,  their  brothers,  or  tiieir  acquaintance,  and  saw  them 
free,  while  they  were  slaves;  and  conquerors,  while  they  were  captives. 

*  Two  liundfcd  and  sixty-three  years. 

t  Livy  touches  upon  this  reason;  but  at  the  same  time  he  nienrious  others  more  tn 
the  honour  of  this  great  man.  Winter  was  now  coming  on,  and  the  siege  o1  Sparla 
rnii'lit  liave  lasted  a  considerable  time.  The  enemy's  country  was  so  exhausted,  that  it 
could  not  supply  him  with  provisions,  and  it  was  ditficult  to  get  convoys  from  any  otiier 
quarter.  Besides,  Villius  was  returned  from  the  court  of  x'\ntiochus,  and  brought  advice 
that  the  peace  with  that  prince  was  not  to  be  depended  upon.  In  fact,  he  had  already 
entered  Europe  with  a  fleet  and  army  more  numerous  than  before.  And  what  forces 
had  they  to  opposfl  him  in  case  of  a  rupture,  if  Flaminius  continued  to  employ  his  in 
!he  siege  of  Sparta?    Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  33,  3-i. 
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Flaminius  did  not  pretend  to  tal<e  them  from  their  masters,  thougli 
his  heart  sympathized  with  their  distress.  But  the  Achfx^ans  redeemed 
them  at  the 'rate  of  five  minae  a  man,  and  having  eollected  them  to- 
gether, made  Flaminius  a  present  of  t!iem,  just  as  he  was  going  on 
board;  so  that  he  set  sail  with  great  satisfaction,  having  found  a  glo- 
rious reccmpcnce  for  his  glorious  services,  a  return  suitable  to  a  man 
of  such  humane  sentiments,  and  sucli  a  lover  of  liis  country.  This 
indeed  made  the  most  illustrious  part  of  his  triumph:  for  these  poor 
men  got  their  heads  shaved,  and  wore  the  cap  of  liberty,  as  the  cus- 
tom of  slaves  is  upon  their  manumission,  and  in  this  habit  they  fol- 
lowed the  chariot  of  Flaminius.  But  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the 
show,  there  were  the  Grecian  helmets,  the  Macedonian  targets  and 
spears,  and  the  other  spoils,  carried  in  great  pomp  before  him.  And 
the  quantity  of  money  was  not  small:  for,  as  Itanus  relates  it,  there 
were  carried  in  this  triumph  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
teen pounds  of  unv.Tought  gold,  forty-three  tj^ousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy  of  silver,  fuurleen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen 
rieccs  of  coined  gold,  called  Piiilippics;  bcj<ides  which,  Philip  owed 
a  thousand  talents.  But  the  Romans  were  afterwards  prevailed  up- 
on, chiefly  by  tlse  uicdiation  of  Flaminius,  to  remit  this  debt;  Philip 
was  declared  tlieir  ally,  and  his  sod,  Vv'lio  had  been  with  them  as  a 
iiostage,  setit  home. 

After  this  Antiochus  passed  over  into  Greece  wit'i  a  great  fleet  and 
a  powerful  army,  and  solicited  the  states  to  join  him.  T'le  /Etolians 
who  had  been  a  long  time  ill  aft^cted  to  the  Romans,  took  his  part, 
and  suggested  this  pretence  for  the. war,  that  he  came  to  bring  the 
Grecians  liberty.  The  Grecians  had  no  want  of  it,  for  they  were  free 
already;  but,  as  he  iiad  no  better  cause  to  assign,  they  instructed  him 
to  cover  his  attempt  v;ith  that  splendid  pretext. 

The  Romans,  fearing  on  this  account  a  revolt  in  Gi'eeee,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  Antiochus,  sent  th.e  consul  Manius  Acilius  to  com- 
mand in  the  war,  but  appointed  Flaminius  his  lieutenant*,  for  the 
sake  of  his  influence  in  Greece.  His  appearance  there  immediately 
confirmed  such  as  were  yet  friends  in  their  fidelity,  and  prev'cnted 
tiiose  who  were  wavering  from  an  entire  defection.  This  was  efifected 
by  the  respect  they  bore  him  ;  for  it  operated  like  a  jiotent  remedy 
at  the  beginning  of  a  disease.  There  were  few,  indeed,  so  entirely 
gained  and  corrupted  by  tlie  Etolians  that  his  interest  did  not  prevail 
upon;  yet  even  these,  though  he  was  much  exasperated  against 
them  at  present,  he  saved  after  the  battle;  for  Antiochus,  being  de- 
feated at  Thermopylae,  and  forced  to  %,  immediately  emharked  for 

*  According  to  Livy,  it  was  not  Titus,  but  Lucius  Quinctius,  who  was  appointed  licU' 
tenant  to  Glabrio. 
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Asia.  Upon  this,  the  cuns-ul  Manius  went  against  some  of  the  JEto- 
lians,  and  besieged  their  towns,  abandoning  others  to  Philip.  Thas 
great  ravages  were  committed  by  the  Macedonians  among  the  Dolo- 
pians  and  Magnesians  on  one  liand,  and  among  the  Athamanians  and 
Aperantians  on  the  oihcr;  and  Manius  himself  having  sacked  the 
city  of  Heraclea,  besieged  Naupactus,  then  in  the  hand:>  of  the/Eto- 
lians.  But  Flaminius,  being  touched  with  compassion  for  Greece, 
went  fVoni  Peloponnesus  to  the  consul  by  water.  He  began  witl\ 
remonstrating,  that  the  consvil,  though  he  had  won  the  victory  him- 
self, suffered  Philip  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it :  and  tliat  while,  to  gratify 
his  resentment,  lie  S|)ent  his  time  about  one  town,  the  Macedonians 
were  subduing  whole  provinces  and  idngdoms.  The  besieged  hap- 
pening to  see  Flarainius,  called  to  him  from  the  walls,  stretched  out 
their  hands,  and  begged  his  interposition.  He  gave  them  no  an- 
swer, but  turned  round  and  wept,  and  then  iinmediatcly  withdrew. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  discoursed  with  Manius  so  eifectual!}', 
that  he  appeased  his  anger,  and  procured  the  ^Etolians  a  truce,  and 
time  to  send  deputies  to  Rome,  to  petition  for  favourable  terms. 

But  he  had  much  greater  difficulties  to  combat  when  he  applied 
to  Manius  in  behalf  of  the  Chalcidians.  The  consul  was  highly  in- 
censed at  them  on  account  of  tlie  marriage  which  Antiochus  cele- 
brated among  them,  even  after  tlie  war  was  begun;  a  marriage  every 
way  unsuitable  as  well  as  unseasonable;  for  he  was  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  the  bride  very  young.  The  person  he  thus  fell  in  love  with 
was  daughter  to  Cleoptolemus,  and  a  virgin  of  incomparable  beauty. 
This  match  brought  the  Chalcidians  entirely  into  the  king's  interest, 
and  they  suflered  him  to  make  use  of  their  city  as  a  place  of  arms. 
After  the  battle,  he  fled  with  great  precipitation  to  Ciuilcis,  and  tak- 
ing with  him  his  young  wife,  his  treasures,  and  his  friends,  sailed 
from  thence  to  Asia.  And  now  Manius  in  his  indignatica  marching 
directly  against  Chalcis,  Fiaminius  followed,  and  endeavoured  to  ap- 
pease his  resentment.  At  last  he  succeeded  by  his  assiduities  with 
liim  and  the  most  respectable  Ronians  who  were  likely  to  have  au 
influence  upon  him.  .  The  Chalcidians,  thus  saved  from  destruction, 
consecrated  the  most  beautiful  and  the  noblest  1 1  iheir  public  edi- 
fices to  Titus  Fiaminius;  and  such  inscriptions  as  these  are  \o  be 
seen  upon  them  to  this  day :  "  The  peopk  dedicated  this  Gymnasium 
to  Titus  anu  Hercules :  The  people  consecrate  the  Delphinium  to 
Titus  and  Apollo."  Nay,  what  is  more,  even  in  our  days  a  priest  of 
Titus  is  formally  elected  and  declared;  and  on  occasions  of  sacrifice 
to  him,  when  the  libations  are  over,  they  sing  a  hymn,  the  jjreatest 
part  of  which  I  omit;  on  account  of  its  length: 
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Wliile  Rome's  protecting  power  we  prove, 

Her  laith  adore,  her  virtues  love, 

Stil],  as  our  strains  to  lieaven  aspire, 

T/et  Rome  and  Titus  wake  tiie  lyre ! 

To  these  our  grateful  altars  blaze. 

And  our  long  pagans  pour  immortal  praise. 

The  rest  of  the  Grecians  conferred  upon  him  all  due  honours :  and 
what  realized  those  honours,  and  added  to  their  lustre,  was  the  ex- 
traordinary affection  of  the  people,  which  he  had  gained  by  his  lenity 
and  moderation:  for  if  he  happened  to  be  at  variance  with  any  one 
upon  account  of  business,  or  about  a  point  of  honour,  as,  for  in- 
stance, with  Philopoemen,  and  with  Diophanes,  general  of  the  Achce- 
ans  he  never  gave  into  malignity,  or  carried  his  resentment  into  ac- 
tion, but  let  it  expire  in  words,  in  such  expostulations  as  the  freedom 
of  public  debates  may  seem  to  justify.  Indeed,  no  man  ever  found 
him  vindictive,  but  he  often  discovered  a  hastiness  and  passionate 
turn.  Setting  this  aside,  he  was  the  most  agreeable  man  in  the 
world;  and  a  pleasantry,  mixed  with  strong  sense,  distinguished  his 
conversation.  Thus,  to  divert  the  i^chasans  from  their  purpose  of 
conquering  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  he  told  them,  "  It  was  as  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  put  their  heads  out  of  Peloponnesus,  as  it  was  for 
the  tortoise  to  trust  his  out  of  his  shell."  In  the  first  conference 
which  Philip  and  he  had  about  peace,  Philip  taking  occasion  to  say, 
"  Titus,  you  come  with  a  numerous  retinue,  whereas  I  come  quite 
alone:"  Flaminius  answered,  "  No  wonder  if  you  come  alone,  for 
you  have  killed  all  your  friends  and  relations."  Dinocrates  the  Mes- 
senian,  being  in  company  at  Rome,  drank  until  he  was  intoxicated,  and 
then  put  on  a  woman's  habit,  and  danced  in  that  disguise.  Next 
day  he  applied  to  Flaminius,  and  begged  his  assistance  in  a  design 
which  he  had  conceived,  to  withdraw  Messene  from  the  Achaean 
itaf'ue.  Flaminius  answered,  "  I  will  consider  of  it;  but  I  am  sur- 
prised that  you,  who  conceived  such  great  designs,  can  sii;g  and 
dance  at  a  carousal."  And  when  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  re- 
presented to  the  Achaeans  how  numerous  the  king's  forces  were,  and, 
to  make  them  appear  still  more  so,  reckoned  them  up  by  all  their 
different  names:  "  I  supped  once,"  said  Flaminius,  "  with  a  friend; 
and  upon  my  complaining  of  the  great  number  of  dishes,  and  ex- 
presing  my  wonder  how  he  could  furnish  his  table  tvitli  such  a  vast 
variety,  be  not  uneasy  about  that,  said  my  friend,  for  it  is  all  hog's 
tiesh,  and  the  difference  is  only  in  the  dressing  and  the  sauce.  In 
like  manner,  I  say  to  you,  my  Achifian  friend,  be  not  astonished  at  the 
number  of  Antiochus'  forces,  at  these  pikemen,  these  halberdiers 
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and  cuirassiers;  for  they  are  all  Syrians,  only  distinguished  by  the 
trifling  arms  they  bear." 

After  these  great  actions  in  Greece,  and  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  Flaminius  was  created  censor.  This  is  the  chief 
dignity  in  the  state,  and  the  crown,  as  it  were,  of  all  its  honours. 
He  had  for  colleague  the  son  of  Marcellus,  who  had  been  five  times 
consul.  They  expelled  four  senators  who  were  men  of  no  great 
note:  and  they  admitted  as  citizens  all  who  offered,  provided  that 
their  parents  were  free.  But  they  were  forced  to  this  by  Terentius 
Culeo,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  nobility, 
procured  such  orders  from  the  commons.  Two  of  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  men  of  those  times,  Scipio  Africanus  and  Marcus 
Cato,  were  then  at  variance  with  each  other.  Flaminius  appointed 
the  former  of  these  president  of  the  senate,  as  the  first  and  best  man 
in  the  commonwealth;  and  with  the  latter  he  entirely  broke,  on  the 
following  unhappy  occasion.  Titus  had  a  brother  named  Lucius 
Quinctius  Flaminius,  unlike  him  in  all  respects,  and  quite  abandoned 
to  his  pleasures,  and  regardless  of  decorum.  This  Lucius  liad  a  fa- 
vourite boy  whom  he  carried  with  him,  even  when  he  commanded 
armies  and  governed  provinces.  One  day,  as  they  were  drinking, 
tlie  boy,  making  his  court  to  Lucius,  said,  "  I  love  you  so  tenderly, 
that  preferring  your  satisfaction  to  my  own,  I  left  a  show  of  gladiators 
to  come  to  you,  though  I  have  never  seen  a  man  killed."  ^Lucius, 
delighted  with  the  flattery,  made  answer,  "  If  that  be  all,  you  need 
not  be  in  the  least  uneasy,  for  I  shall  soon  satisfy  your  longing." 
He  immediately  ordered  a  convict  to  be  brought  from  the  prison,  and 
having  sent  for  one  of  his  lictors,  comnjanded  him  to  strike  off  the 
man's  head  in  the  room  where  they  were  carousing.  Valerius  Antias 
writes,  that  this  was  done  to  gratify  a  mistress.  And  Livy  relates, 
from  Cato's  writings,  that  a  Gaulish  deserter  being  at  the  door  with 
his  wife  and  children,  Lucius  took  him  into  the  banqueting-room, 
and  killed  him  with  his  own  hand;  but  it  is  probable  that  Cato  said 
this  to  aggravate  the  charge :  for  that  the  person  killed  was  nut  a  de- 
serter, but  a  prisoner,  and  a  condemned  one  too,  appears  fruni 
many  writers,  and  particularly  from  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise  on  Old 
Age,  where  he  introduces  Cato  himself  giving  that  account  of  the 
matter. 

Upon  this  account,  Cato,  when  he  was  censor,  and  set  himself  to 
remove  all  obnoxious  persons  from  the  senate,  expelled  Lucius, 
though  he  was  of  consular  dignity.  His  brother  thought  tin's  pro- 
ceeding reflected  dishonour  upon  himself;  and  they  both  went  into 
the  assembly  in  the  form  of  suppliants,  and  besought  the  people, 
with  tears^  that  Cato  might  be  obliged  to  assign  liis  reason  for  fixing 
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such  a  mark  of  disgrace  upon  so  illustrious  a  family.  The  request 
appeared  reasonable,  Cato,  without  the  least  hesitation,  came  out, 
ancj  standing  up  with  his  coUeaguCj  interrogated  Titus  whether  he 
knew  any  thing  of  that  feast.  Titus  answering  in  the  negative,  Cato 
related  the  affair,  and  called  upon  Lucius  to  declare  upon  oath,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  true.  As  Lucius  made  no  reply,  the  people  deter- 
mined the  vote  of  infamy  to  be  just,  and  conducted  Cato  home  with 
great  honour  from  the  tribunal. 

Titus,  greatly  concerned  at  his  brother's  misfortune,  leagued  with 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  Cato,  and  gaining  a  majority  in  the  senate, 
quashed  and  annulled  all  the  contracts,  leases,  and  bargains  which 
Cato  had  made  relating  to  the  public  revenues,  and  stirred  up  many 
and  violent  prosecutions  against  him.  But  1  know  not  whether  he 
acted  well,  or  agreeably  to  good  policy,  in  thus  becoming  a  mortal 
enemy  to  a  man  who  had  only  done  what  became  a  lawful  magistrate 
and  a  good  citizen,  for  tlie  sake  of  one  who  was  a  relation  indeed,  but 
an  unworthy  one,  and  who  had  met  with  tiie  punishment  he  deserved. 
Some  time  after,  however,  the  people  being  assembled  in  the  thea- 
tres to  see  the  shows,  and  the  senate  seated,  according  to  custom,  in 
the  most  honourable  place,  Lucius  was  observed  to  go,  in  a  humble 
and  dejected  manner,  and  sit  down  upon  one  of  the  lowest  benches. 
The  people  could  net  bear  to  see  this,  but  called  out  to  him  to  go  up 
higher,  and  ceaSed  not  until  he  went  to  the  consular  bench,  who  made 
room  for  him. 

The  native  ambition  of  Flaminius  was  applauded,  while  it  found 
sufficient  matter  to  employ  Itself  upon,  in  the  wars  we  liave  given  ac- 
count of.  And  his  serving  in  the  army  as  a  tribune,  after  he  had 
been  consul,  was  regarded  with  a  iavourable  eye,  though  no  one  re- 
quired It  of  him.  But  when  he  was  arrived  at  an  age  that  excused 
him  from  all  employments,  he  v.-as  l.damed  for  indulging  a  violent 
passion  for  fame,  and  a  youthful  impetuosity  in  tliat  inactive  season 
of  life.  To  some  excess  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  owing  his 
behaviour  with  respect  to  Hannibal*,  at  which  the  world  was  much 
offended.  For  Hannibal,  having  jled  his  country,  took  refuge  first 
at  the  court  of  Antlochus;  but  Antiochus,  after  he  had  lost  the  battle 
of  Phrygia,  gladly  accepting  conditions  of  peace,  Hannibal  was  again 

•  Flaminius  was  no  more  th;in  forty-four  years  ut  age  wlieii  he  went  ambass.idor  to 
Prusias.  It  was  not  therefote  un  nnsensonablc  desire  of  a  public  character,  or  extrava- 
gant passion  for  fame,  whioli  was  blamed  in  hiiu  on  this  occasion,  but  an  unworthy  per- 
secution of  a  great  iliough  unforlunate  nun.  We  :ire  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that 
lie  had  secret  instructions  from  the  senate  for  what  he  did  :  for  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
man  of  his  mild  and  huniaue  disposition  would  choose  to  hunt  down  an  old  unhappy 
■warrior  J  and  Plutarch  confinus  this  opinion  afterwards. 
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forced  to  fly,  and,  after  vvaiidcring  through  many  countries,  at  length 
settled  in  Bithynia,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Prusias. 
The  Romans  knew  this  perfectly  well,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it, 
considering  him  now  as  a  man  enfeebled  by  age,  and  overthrown  by 
fortune.  But  Flaminius,  being  sent  by  the  senate  upon  an  embassy 
to  Prusias  about  other  matters,  and  seeing  Hannibal  at  his  court, 
could  not  endure  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  live.  And  though 
Prusias  used  much  intercession  and  entreaty  in  behalf  of  a  man  who 
came  to  him  as  a  suppliant,  and  lived  with  him  under  the  sanction  of 
hospitality,  he  could  not  prevail. 

It  seems  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  which  tlius  prophesied  con- 
cerning the  end  of  Hannibal, 

Libyssan  ear;ii  slial!  hide  the  bones  of  Hamiibal. 

He  therefore  thought  of  nothing  but  ending  his  days  at  Carthage, 
and  being  buried  in  Lybia.     But  in  Bithynia  there  is  a  sar.dy  place 
near  the  sea,  which  has  a  small  village  in  it  called  Libyssa.      In  this 
neighbourhood  Hannibal  lived.     But  having  ahvays  been  apprised  of 
the  timidity  of  Prusias,  and  distrusting  him  on  that  account,  and 
dreading  vrithal  the  attempts  of  the  Romans,  lie  had  some  time  be- 
fore ordered  several  subterraneous  passages  to  be  dug  under  his  house, 
which  were  continued  a  great  way  under  ground,  and  terminated  in 
several  different  places,  but  were  all  undiscernible  without.    As  soon 
as  he  was  informed  of  tlie  orders  wjiich  Flaminius  liad  given,  he  at- 
tempted to  make  his  escape  by  those  passages;   but  finding  the  king's 
guards  at  the  outlets,  he  resolved  to  kill  liimself.      Some  say,  he 
wound  his  cloak  about  iiis  neck,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  put  his 
knees  upon  his  back,  and  pull  with  all  his  force,  and   not  to  leave 
twisting  till  he  had  quite  strangled  him.     Others  tell  us,  that,  like 
Themistocles  and  Midas,  he  drank  bull's  blood.     But  Livy  writes, 
that  having  poison  in  readiness,  he  mixed  it  for  a  draught,  and  taking 
the  cup  in  his  hand,  "  Let  us  deliver  the  Romans,"  said  he,  '*  from 
their  cares  and  anxieties,  since  they  think  it  too  tedious  and  danger- 
ous to  wait  for  the  death  of  a  poor  hated  old  man.     Yet  shall  not 
Titus  gain  a  conquest  worth  envying,  or  suitable  to  the  generous 
proceedings  of  his  ancestors,  who  sent  to  caution  Pyrrhus,  though  a 
victorious  enemy,  against  the  poison  that  was  prepared  for  him." 

Thus  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  died.  When  the  news  vvas  brougiit 
to  the  senate,  many  in  that  august  body  were  highly  displeased.  Fla- 
minius appeared  too  oflieious  and  cruel  in  his  precautions  to  procure 
the  death  of  Hannibal,  now  tamed  by  his  misfortunes,  like  a  bird 
that  through  age  had  lost  its  tail  and  feathers,  and  suffered  to  live 
so.  And  as  he  had  no  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  it  was  plain  that 
lie  did  it  out  of  a  passion  for  fame,  and  to  be  mentioned  in  after  times 
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as  the  destroyer  of  Hannibal*.  On  this  occasion  they  recollected 
and  admired  more  than  ever  the  humane  and  generous  behaviour  of 
Scipio  Africanus;  for  when  he  had  vanquished  Hannibal  in  Africa, 
at  a  time  when  lie  was  extremely  formidable,  and  deemed  invincible, 
he  neither  insisted  on  his  banishment,  nor  demanded  him  of  his 
fellow-citizens;  but  as  he  had  embraced  him  at  the  conference  v.liich 
he  had  with  him  before  the  battle,  so,  after  it,  when  he  settled  the 
conditions  of  peace,  he  offered  not  the  least  affront  or  Insult  to  lu's 
misfortunes. 

It  is  reported  that  they  met  again  at  Ephesus,  and  Hannibal,  as 
they  walked  together,  taking  the  upper  hand,  Africanus  suffered  it, 
and  walked  on  without  the  least  concern.  Afterwards  they  fell  into 
conversation  about  great  generals,  and  Hannibal  asserted  that  Alex- 
ander was  the  greatest  general  the  world  had  ever  seen,  that  Pyrrhus 
was  the  second,  and  himself  the  third.  Scipio  smiled  at  this,  and  said, 
*'  But  what  rank  would  you  have  placed  yourself  in,  if  I  had  not  con- 
quered you?"  "  O  Scipio!"  said  he,  "  then  I  would  not  have  placed 
myself  the  third,  but  the  first." 

The  generality,  admiring  this  moderation  of  Scipio,   found  the 
greater  fault  with  Flaminlus  for  taking  the  spoils  of  an  enemy  whom 
anotlier  man  had  slain.    There  were  some  indeed  who  a])plauded  the 
thing,  and  observed,  "  That  while  Hannibal  lived,  they  must  have 
looked  upon  him  as  a  fire,  which  wanted  only  to  be  blown  into  a 
flame :    that  when  he  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  it  was  not  his  bo- 
dily strength  or  his  right  hand  which  was  so  dreadful  to  the  Romans, 
but  his   capacity  and  experience,  together  with  his  innate  rancour 
and  hatred  to  their  name;  and  that  these  are  not  altered  by  age,  for 
the  native  disposition  still  overrules  the  manners;  whereas  fortune, 
far  from  remaining  the  same,  changes  continually,  and  by  new  hopes 
invites  those  to  nev,-  enterprises  who  were  ever  at  war  with  us  in  their 
liearts."     And  the  subsequent  events  contributed  still  more  to  the 
justification  of  Flaminlus:    for,  in  the  first  place,  Arlstonicus,  the 
son  of  a  harper's  daughter,  on  the  strength  of  his  being  reputed  the 
natural  son  of  Eumenes,  filled  all  Asia  with  tumult  and  rebellion  j 
and,  in  the  next  place,  Mithridates,  after  such  strokes  as  he  had  met 
with  from  Sylla  and  Fimbria,  and  so  terrible  a  destruction  among  his. 
troops  and  officers,  rose  up  stronger  than  ever  against  Lucullus,  both 
by  sea  and  land.     Indeed,  Hannibal  was  never  brought  so  low  as 
Caius  Marius  had  been:    for  Hannibal  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 

*  If  this  was  really  tlie  motive  of  Flaminiiis,  and  nothing  of  a  poliiical  tcndriicj'  en- 
tered into  this  dastardly  destruction  of  that  great  general,  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
for  all  the  virtues,  all  the  triumphs  of  the  Romans,  to  redeem  him  from  the  infamy  of 
so  base  an  action. 
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king,  from  whom  lie  received  liberal  supplies,  and  with  those  officers, 
both  in  the  navy  and  army,  he  had  important  connexions;  whereas 
Marius  was  a  wanderer  in  Africa,  and  forced  to  beg  his  bread:  but 
the  Romans,  who  had  laughed  at  his  fall,  soon  after  bled,  in  their  own 
streets^  under  ids  rods  and  axes,  and  prostrated  themselves  before 
him.  So  true  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  either  great  or  little,  at  this 
moment,  which  is  sure  to  hold  so  in  the  days  to  come;  and  that  the 
changes  we  have  to  experience  only  terminate  with  our  lives.  For 
this  reason,  some  tell  us,  that  Flamlnius  did  not  do  this  of  himself, 
but  that  he  was  joined  in  commission  with  Lucius  Scipio,  and  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  their  embassy  was  to  procure  the  death  of  Han- 
nibal. As  we  have  no  account  after  this  of  any  political  or  military 
act  of  Flaminiiis,  and  only  know  that  he  died  in  his  bed,  it  is  time 
to  come  to  the  comparison. 


FLAMINIUS  AND  PHILOPGEMEN 

COMPARED. 

IF  we  consider  the  extensive  benefits  which  Greece  received  frona 
Flaminius,  we  shall  find  that  neither  Philopcemen,  nor  other  Gre- 
cians more  illustrious  than  Philopoemen,  will  stand  the  comparison 
with  him :  for  the  Greeks  always  fought  against  Greeks ;  but  Flami- 
nius, who  was  not  of  Greece,  fought  for  that  country.  And  at  a  time 
when  Philopoemen,  unable  to  defend  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were 
engaged  in  a  dangerous  war,  passed  over  into  Crete,  Flaminius  hav- 
ing vanquished  Philip  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  set  cities  and  whole 
nations  free.  If  we  examine  into  their  battles,  it  will  appear  that 
Philopoemen,  while  he  commanded  the  Achaean  forces,  killed  more 
Greeks  than  Flaminius,  in  asserting  the  Grecian  cause,  killed  Ma- 
cedonians. 

As  to  their  failings,  ambition  was  the  fault  of  Flaminius,  and  ob- 
stinacy that  of  Philopoemen.  The  former  was  passionate,  and  the 
latter  implacable.  Flaminius  left  Philip  in  his  royal  dignity,  and' 
pardoned  the  vEtolians;  whereas  Philopoemen,  In  his  resentment 
against  his  country,  robbed  her  of  several  of  her  dependencies.  Be- 
sides, Flaminius  was  always  a  firm  friend  to  those  whom  he  had  once 
served;  but  Philopoemen  was  ever  ready  to  destroy  the  merit  of  his 
former  kindnesses,  only  to  indulge  his  anger:  for  he  had  been  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  yet  afterwards  he  dem.ollshed 
their  walls,  and  ravaged  their  country;    and,  in  tiie  end,  entirely 
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changed  and  overturned  their  constitution.  Nay,  he  seems  to  have 
sacrificed  his  life  to  his  passion  and  perverseness,  ])y  too  hastily  and 
unseasonably  invading  Messcnia,  instead  of  taking,  like  FlaminiuSj 
every  precaution  for  his  own  security  and  that  of  his  troops. 

But  Philopcemen's  military  knowledge  and  experience  was  per- 
fected by  his  many  wars  and  victories:  and,  whereas  Flaminius 
decided  his  dispute  with  Philip  in  two  engagements,  PiiilopcEmen, 
by  conquering  in  an  incredible  number  of  battles,  left  fortune  no 
room  to  question  his  skill. 

Flaminius,  moreover,  availed  himself  of  the  power  of  a  great  and 
flourishing  commonwealth,  and  raised  himself  by  its  strength;  but 
Philopoemen  distinguished  himself  at  a  time  when  his  country  was 
upon  the  decline:  so  that  the  success  of  the  one  is  to  be  ascribed 

solely  to  himself,  and  that  of  the  other  to  all  the  Romans. ^The  one 

had  good  troops  to  command,  and  the  other  made  those  so  whicli  he 
commanded:  and  though  the  great  actions  of  Philopoemen,  being 
performed  against  Grecians,  do  not  prove  him  a  fortunate  man,  yet 
they  prove  him  a  brave  man;  for,  where  all  other  things  are  equal, 
great  success  must  be  owing  to  superior  excellence.  He  had  to  do 
with  two  of  the  most  warlike  nations  among  the  Greeks;  the  Cre- 
tans, who  wei'e  the  most  artful,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
the  most  valiant;  and  yet  lie  mastered  the  former  by  policy,  and  the 
latter  by  courage.  Add  to  this,  tiiat  Flaminius  had  his  men  ready 
armed  and  disciplined  to  his  hand;  whereas  Philopoemen  had  the  ar- 
mour of  his  to  alter,  and  to  new-model  their  discipline:  so  that  the 
things  which  contribute  most  to  victory  were  the  invention  of  the 
one,  while  the  other  only  practised  what  was  already  in  use.  Ac- 
cordingly Philopcemen's  personal  exploits  were  many  and  great; 
but  we  find  nothing  of  that  kind  remarkable  in  Flaminius:  on  the 
contrary,  a  certain  i'Etolian  said,  by  way  of  raillery,  "  Whilst  I  ran 
with  my  drawn  sword  to  charge  the  Macedonians,  who  stood  firm, 
and  continued  fighting,  Titus  was  standing  still,  with  his  hands  lifted 
up  tovvards  heaven,  and  praying." 

It  is  true,  all  acts  of  Flaminius  v>'ere  glorious,  while  he  was  gene- 
ral, and  during  his  lieutenancy  too;  but  Philopoeineu  showGd  himself 
no  less  serviceable  and  active  among  the  Aclueans,  when  in  a  private 
capacity,  than  when  he  had  the  command:  for,  when  commander- 
in-chief,  he  drove  Nabis  out  of  the  city  of  Mcssene,  and  restored  the 
Inhabitants  to  their  liberty;  but  he  was  only  in  a  private  station 
when  he  shut  the  gates  of  Sparta  against  the  general  Diophanes,  and 
against  Flaminius,  and  by  that  means  saved  the  Lacedaemonians — 
Indeed,  nature  had  given  him  such  talents  for  command,  that  he 
knew  not  only  how  to  govern  according  to  tlie  laws,  but  how  to  go- 
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vern  the  laws  themselves,  when  the  public  good  required  it;  not 
waiting  for  the  formality  of  the  people's  appointing  him,  but  rather 
employing  them  when  tiie  occasion  den.anded  it;  for  he  was  per- 
suaded that  not  he  whom  the  people  elect,  but  he  w^ho  thinks  best  for 
the  people,  is  the  true  general. 

There  was  undoubtedly  something  great  and  generous  in  the  cle- 
mency and  humanity  of  Flaminius  towards  the  Grecians;  but  there 
was  something  still  greater  and  more  generous  in  the  resolution 
which  Philopoemen  showed  in  maintaining  the  liberties  of  Greece 
against  the  Romans :  for  it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  be  liberal  to 
the  weak,  than  to  oppose  and  to  support  a  dispute  with  the  strong. 
Since,  therefore,  after  all  our  inquiry  into  the  characters  of  these  two 
great  men,  the  superiority  is  not  obvious,  perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly 
err,  if  we  give  the  Grecian  the  palm  of  generalship  and  military  skill, 
and  the  Roman  that  of  justice  and  humanity. 
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